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Art. I. Finance Accounts of the United Km 
ended 5th January^ 182^. Printed by ordc 
Commons, 25th March^ 1823. 

^l^HE expenses necessarily incurred in conducting the govern- 
mcnt of a civilized nation in tiiue of peace, rarely exceed 
the amount of its ordinary revenue. In time of war, however, 
the case is extremely different. When the independence and ho- 
nbur of a nation are at stake, proportional sacrifices must 
made to maintain them. Hostile aggression and insult must be 
opposed and avenged. But to do this, extraordinary funds are 
necessary; and the inquiry, how they may be most advantage- 
ously provided, is plainly one of the highest importance tO 
every people. 

It was the common practice of antiquity to make provisiori 
in times of peace for the necessities of war, and to hoard up 
treasures beforehand as the instruments either of conquest oi^ 
defence; without trusting to extraordinary imposts, much less 
to borrowing, in times of disorder and confusion. / This practice 
has been commended by Mr Hume. But he has Vholly over- 
looked the circumstance of its being necessaryi in order to 
ibrin such a treasure, to withdra^v capital fro^ productive cm-* 
ployments;--^ (i;ircumsU^^^ shows that its effect must 

be ^ diminish tlie industry, and, consequently, the wealth and 
of every it is accumulated, and 
to it las^ able to resist the attacks of an enemy. Foif 

.^hese this practice is now very generally 

ndipitt^d to have bbeh fotEnded on erroneous prlncipleis r; and 

and ei^biht^ts seem to be universaliy of . 
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opinion^ that the by a war, 

ought either to be entirely defrayed by a proportional increase 
of taxation, or partly by that means, and partly by loans. 

The question^ which of these modes should be adopted, has 
been long and vehemently discussed; and has given rise to the 
most opposite and contradictory statements. We do not, how- 
ever, think that there really was, at any time, much room for 
these differences of opinion ; though, if there was, the financial 
operations of the last thirty years have furnished abundant ma- 
terials for settling them, and for enabling us to come to a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion on the subject. This, therefore, has ap- * 
pcared to us as a peculiarly fit period for endeavouring to re- 
vive the discussion of this question ; not only because we arc 
now in a situation to try the deductions of theory by the results 
of the most enlarged experience, but because there are several 
circumstances which render it extremely desirable that the pub- 
lic mir¥l should be well inforniedjp^ i^ point. Without be- 
ing previously acquainted with tb^pmciples of the funding 
system, it is, impossible to obtain apy Accurate knowledge of the 
financial situation of the country, or to judge of the expe- 
diency of the important measures lately adopted with, respect 
to the sinking fund, and the annuities or dead weight. Nei- 
ther should it be forgotten, that we have no security lor the con- 
tinuance of peace ; and that, considering the avowed preten- 
sions of the Holy Leaguers, it is impossible to say how soon 
we may be reduced to the necessity of choosing between tliese 
opposite systems, and of deciding whether we shall raise the sup- 
plies for a war within the year by an equivalent increase of taxa- 
tion, or continue the system of borrowing. But it would be 
Impossible to institute a calm and dispassionate inquiry into the 
comparative merits of these plans during the bustle and ex- 
atment of warlike preparations. A period of peace is the 
proper period for making such investigations; and we ought 
pot to neglect the opportunity now afforded for considerihg 
this Important question, and for digesting and maturing what- 
ever imeasures to enable us, on ahy future 

emei^geucy, to raise supplies in the best possible manner. 
Pr<w»ot?ere, saVs Cbuiit Verri, i tufni 
df F^dnziij 
4i 

i^e disci^sipn of thf5 merits eff 
provy^g for die ex^brdw 

^ .j^^tazioni Sullp- 
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pcnscs of a slate, we may shortly observe, that in iU infancy, 
its nature and effects were very generally misunderstood; and 
several unfounded opinions were then advanced respecting, it, 
which are not yet entirely relinquished. Bishop Berkeley pret*- 
ty plainly insinuates, that he considered * the public funds as 
a mine of gold. ’ (Querist, No. 233.) Melon, the author 
of the Essai Politique s^tr le Commerce^ published in 1735, 
docs not go quite so far as Berkeley; but he contends, and his 
opinion has had many supporters, that the Sebts of a nation 
are debts of the right hand to the left ; and that they have no 
tendency either to increase or diminish national. wealth. (p.~ 
296, ed. 1736.) At length, M. Pinto, a Jew .merchant, re- 
sident in Holland, and the author of an otherwise ingenious 
work, De la Circulation et du Credit, published in 1771, under- 
took to demonstrate, that the public debt, far from being a bur- 
den, was just so much added to the national wealth, by the ma- 
gical influence of credit ! (p. 44?.) This ridiculous paradox has 
since been advocated by Mr Hope of Amsterdam, Mr Gale, 
and Mr Spence; and, what is still more extraordinar}^ Mr 
Justice Bayiey was so much captivated by it, that, in an unlucky 
moment, be left Blackstonc for Pinto, and harangued the Grancl 
Jury of Yorkshire on the enriching quality of a large national 
debt ! ^ Discourses such as these,’ says Hume, in bis Essay 

on Public Credit, ^ might naturally have passed for trials of 
‘ wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on folly and a fe- 
^ ver, on Busiris and Nero, had we not seen such absurd mea- 
‘ sures patronized by great ministers, and even by a whole party 
‘ amongst us. ’ The fallacy of these opinions is indeed so glar- 
ing and obvious, that it is astonishing they could ever have been 
entertained. We concede to M. Melon, for it is unnecessai^ 
again to notice M. Pintp, that the interest of the public debt is 
a debt of the right hand to the left, or so mudh wealth trans- 
f^red iii'om one class of society to another; but the question 
does not regard the interest, but the principal for which the 
interest is paid. Now, it is certain, that this principal was not 
made oyer by on^ set of individuals to aiK^er, but to the Go- 
vernment by whom it has bee spent 9L%r&oenue. The ewi- 
td lent by the stbekbbld^s to has been 

ed; and, instead of deriving a revenue from it, the reveniief of 
the sto^khoklers is excldstve^ derived from the capital and htt^ 

— B .... ■ — — ^ — r— ' 

Gehtz, the ablest dele^ the Funding Sy^- H 
[ tiNn:, to toat he fully admits the truth of this principle. 

A 2 
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, In order to set the effect of loans on national wealth in a still* 
clearer point of view, let us suppose that a country, with two 
millions of people and four hundred millions of capital, is en- 
j^aged in war, and that the government borrows and spends fif- 
ty inillions of the national capital. If the ordinary rate of pro- 
fit were ten per cent., the annual income of this state previously 
to the war would be forty millions ; bat at its close, and after 
the fifty millions had been borrowed and spent, it would only 
be thirty-five millions. It is plain, however, that this reduced 
income would, in future, have to furnish the means of subsist- 
ence to the whole two millions of inhabitants ; and although it 
is true that the country is not deprived of the interest of the 
debt, for that is merely tranferred from one class to another, it 
is no less true that it is deprived of the income derived from fif- 
ty millions of capital ; and that the productive power which had 
formerly fed and Glothed an the whole inhabitants 

being for ever lost to the state^^^l^ l^ve now to depend for 
iHibsistencc entirely on the exertions pf those who, it is probablc> 
could previously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

The doctrine we have been endeavouring to olucidate, has 
been very clearly and ably stated by Mr Justice Blaekstone.— - 
‘ By means of our national debt,* says he, * the quantity of 
‘ property in the kingdom is greatly increased In idea, compared 
‘ with former times ; yet, if we coolly consider it, not at all in- 

> creased in reality. We may boast of large fortunes, and quan- 
‘ tities of money in the funds ; but where does this money exist ? 
^ It exists only in name^ in paper, in public faith, in parliament- 

> ary security ; and that is undoubtedly sufficient for the creditors 
‘ of the public to rely on.- But then, what is the pledge which 

• the public faith has pawned for the security of these debts ? 
The land, the trade, and the personal industry of the subject, 

> from which the money must arise that supplies the several taxes^ 
In theso, iherefore, and in these only,* does the property of the' 

« public creditors really and intrinsically exist ; and of course, 
^ the land, the trade, and the personal industry of Individuals, 

* nrs diminished in their true value just so much as they are pledged 
< toemsWer* If A’s income amounts to 1Q()2. a year, and he is so 

. < far indebted to ;B that he pays him SQL a year of interest, one 
« half of the va^oe of A’s property is transferred to B, the credi- 

capital, ' says he, ‘ qui a pass6 des mains des creanciers de d^ 
Na celles du gouvernement, d’ou il sort pour pt|yer les frais 
guerre* r# ; (Essai sur TEtat actud d^s 

ces de la Grande Bretagne, p. 119.) - 
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f. tor. The creditor’s property exists in tlie demand which he 

* has upon his debtor^ and nowhere else ; and the debtor is only 
‘ a trustee to his creditor for one half of the value of his income. 

* In short) the property of a creditor of the public consists in a 

* certain portion of the national taxes ; by how much, therefore, 
‘ he is the richer, by so much the nation which pays those taxes 
‘ is the poorer. ’ — (Commentaries^ Vol. L p. 327.) 

These few observations will serve to show the general na- 
ture of the funding system ; but they are not enough to deter- 
mine its merits, as compared with the plan for raising the sup- 
plies within the year. Every war must necessarily occasion the 
%vastc of capital and of wealth ; still, however, it is of the great- 
est importance to know how these unavoidable consequences 
may be rendered least injurious, and most speedily repaired ; and 
such is the object of tlie inquiry on which wc are now to enter. 

If the facility with wliic^itnoney may be obtained, were the 
only circumstance to be afftfefided to in comparing the borrowing 
system v/ith the plan for Raising the supplies within the year by 
a corresponding increase of taxation, there can be no question 
that the preference would have to be given to the former. The 
high rate of interest stipulated by Government, the regularity 
with which it is paid, the facility with whicli that interest may 
be disposed off, and the hope, which every one’s confidence in 
liis own good fortune makes him entertain, of profiting by the 
Huctuations in the price of the funds, all conspire to induce a 
large class of capitalists to accommodate Governments with 
loans in preference to individuals, and enable them to obtain 
the largest supplies on the shortest notice, and with very little 
dilliculiy. The public, on their part, are equally well pleased 
with this system. Instead of being called upon to advance a 
large sum in taxes, they arc only taxed to pay%e interest of that 
sum. A burden of this limited extent, as it lays no individual 
under the necessity of making any considerable reduction in^ hia 
expenditure, is generally submitted to without a murmur. Such 
a mode of providing for the expenses of a war, seems to divest 
it of half its privations and hardships; and we cease to feel sur- 
prised that Governments should have so universally resorted 
to a sytem which, while it furnishes them with the largest sup* 
plies, is so very popular with their subjects. 

But the merits of the funding system arc not to be 
ed uierely by the w^hich it affords for raising 

^ certainly ought not: tb 

|0T«^lb6kcd| of mfinitely greater 
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aiice. The real effects of any financial operation can never be 
ascertained, by looking only to those of .which it is immediately 
praductive. We must extend our observations to those which 
are more remote, and endeavour, if possible, to trace its per- 
manent and ultimate influence. Now, if we do this— if we at- 
tend, not to the transitory only, but also to the lasting effects 
of the funding system on the wealth and industry of every coun- 
try in which it IS adopted, we shall find, that the facility which 
it gives of raising the supplies, so far from being an advantage, 
is really one of its greatest defects. It is worse than idle to 
suppose that any scheme for defraying war expenditure can ever 
be proposed, capable of protecting individuals from the losses 
and privations which are inseparable from national struggles 
and contests. However just and necessary, a war is always in 
itself an evil of the first magnitude ; ^nd every nation which has 
the misfortune to be involved in it, must sooner or later expe- 
rience the pernicious effects of the destruction of capital, and 
of the waste of the means of future production, which it never 
fails to occasion. Now, it is clear that no scheme of fi- 
nance can be bottomed on sound principles, whose effect is to 
disguise these necessary consequences of war, and to deceive 
the public with respect to their real situation. This, however, 
is notoriously the case with the funding system. It is said, by 
its apologists, to require no individual to make any extraordi- 
nary sacrifice at any particular period ; and in this respect it 
bears a close resemblance to those most dangerous diseases 
which steal slowly and imperceptibly on the human constitu- 
tion, and do not discover their malignant symptoms until they 
have fastened on the vitals, and vitiated the whole animal eco- 
nomy. There are no means whatever by which the profusion 
and waste occasioned by a war can be balanced, except by the 
greater industry and economy of individuals ; And to cause this 
irr^Ustty and economy to be practised, they ought to be made 
sensible of the ^.influence of war expenditure on tlieir 
own private fortunes. The radical defect of the borrowing 
consists in its. deceiving them on this point, and 
in its! making no sudden encroachments on their comforts. 
Its approaches al'e gradual, and almost unperceived. It re- 
quires only sacrifices ; but it never relinquishes 

whftt H has^^^ while the necessity for fresh sacrifices,. 

their pwn^ as from the amMtion, rapacity, 
ii^ustice, neighbours, must continue as great , 

^ ever. Such a system & e^senitially delusive jmd treacherqui^ 

afteir aribtiicr j and bcfoin 
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they are awakened from their trance, and made acquainted witli 
their actual condition, their property and industry are probably 
encumbered with- a much larger permanent payment, on ac-* 
count of the interest of the public debt, than what, had they 
submitted to it at once, might have been required to defray the 
whole expenses of the war. 

It may perhaps be said, that supposing wc arc engaged 
in a war which costs twenty millions a year, it is really the 
same thing, provided the rate of interest be 5 per cent., whe- 
• ther wc pay the twenty millions at once by a proportional 
increase of taxation, or borrow them, and pay the lenders an 
interminable annuity of one million a year ; for, when interest 
is at 5 per cent., twenty millions in one payment, and an inter- 
minable annuity of one million, are of precisely the same vahte. 
But it is just because they never have been, and never will be, 
so considered by the public, that the funding system is injuri- 
ous. Suppose, for example^ that the supplies are raised with- 
in the year, and that the ^li&re falling to a particular individual 
is lOOOZ. : The wish to maintain himself in his former station, 
and to preserve his fortune unimpaired — ‘ a wish which comes 
‘ with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into tlic 
grave ^ *— would most certainly stimulate him, on being called 
upon for this sum, to endeavour to discharge it, partly by an 
increase of exertion, and partly by a saving from expenditure, 
witliout suffering it to continue an encumbrance on his pro- 
perty. But, by the system of loans, he is called upon to pay 
only the interest of this 1000/., or 50/. a year; and instead of 
endeavouring to save the whole 1000/., he is satisfied if he saves 
the interest. The whole nation, acting in the same way, save 
only the interest of the loan, or one million, and allow the 
principal sum of twenty millions, which they would have either 
wholly or partly saved had they been called upon to pay it im^ 
mediately, to remain as a mortgage on their property, or the pr64f ■ 
duce of their industry. Men act thus, because they invariably 
reckon a War burdensome, only in proportion to what they are ■ 
at the moment called upon to pay for it in taxes, without rel@ie^« ' 
ing on the probable duration of these taxes. It would be 
ceedingly hopeless undertaking to attempt tocpnvince anyone that 
a perpetual payment of 50/. a year is as burdensome as a single 
payment of 1(K)0/. We are apt to entertain ati,idea that some 
future accident or revolution may oepur to reli^^ 
irpirti the burden of the perpetual p^ment ; an^ at all evcbISy ' 

* Wealth of Natioas, II. p. 19. 
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we consider it as certain, that the greater portion of it will have 
to be defrayed by posterity. Indeed, this very circumstance of 
its throwing a portion of the expense of every contest on pos- 
terity, or, which is in effect the same thing, its distributing 
its expense equally over a lengthened period, is one of the ar- 
guments principally relied on by the advocates of the funding 
system. But it is easy to see that this argument is wholly and 
completely fallacious ; — and that the more the interests of pos- 
terity can be protected, without injuring those of the existing 
generation, so much the better. Now, this is what the plan for' 
raising the supplies within the year would really do. Suppos- 
ing, however, that it did not generate an additional spirit of 
economy, still its adoption could do no possible harm to the pre- 
sent generation, but would have the very same effect with respect 
to them and posterity as the system of loans : For, it must ob- 
viously be a matter of perfect indifference to the heir of an 
individual whose share of the expenses of a war amounts to 
1000?., whether he pays it at once, and leaves him 1000/. 
less, or does not pay it, and leaves him 1000/. more, subject 
to a constant charge of 50/. a year. But it is the peculiar 
advantage of this plan, that while it entails no greater bur- 
den on any individual than the system of borrowing, and while 
it gives full liberty to every one who is so disposed, to i*emove a 
part of that burden from his own shoulders on to those of his 
successors, it has a powerful tendency to render the public less 
inclined to avail themselves of this power, and more disposed 
to make immediate sacrifices, and to become more industrious, 
frugal, and parsimonious, than they would otherwise have been. 
It is a gross error to suppose that it protects the interests of 
posterity, by laying any lieavicr burden on the existing genera- 
tion; it does no such thing; it protects them only because it 
gives additional force to the accumulating principle, and be- 
cause it stimulates every individual to maintain himself in his 
Station, and to preserve his capital undiminished. 

Here, then, is the distinguishing criterion of the two sys- 
tems. * The funding system occasions only such a small ad- 
ditional degree of exertion and economy as may be required to 
produce and save the interest of the capital that has been spent 
in warlike operations; but the system of raising the supplies 

* This distinction wfui first clearly pointed out by Mr Ricardo, ^ 
his Principles of P^kd Economy and 1st Ed. ; 

and in his article * Funding Systemi ’ in the Supplement to the En* 
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vrithin the year, gives Infinitely greater force and activity to the 
spirit of exertion and economy, and stimulates tlie public to 
exert themselves to produce and save a sum equivalent, not to 
the interest only, but to the entire capital that has been spent. 
If, therefore, the question with respect to the merits of the two 
systems is to be decided by a comparison of their respective in- 
fluence on national wealth, — and this is admitted by M. Gentz 
to be la jpranierc consider atiouy et ctile qui doit toujours Vempor-* 
ter snr tonics les aiUrcs^ — there can be no manner of doubt that 
the preference must be given to the plan for raising the supplies 
within the year. 

But there are other considerations, and those, too, of perhaps 
still greater importance, which equally show the superior ad- 
vantages of the plan for raising the supplies within the year. 
It would teach the Government, as well as the people, to be 
more frugal and economical, and to conduct the public business 
on a less extravagant and prodigal scale. Tlic facility with 
which money is raised by the funding system, has been one of 
the principal causes of those innumerable wars that have conti- 
nued to desolate the world since the revival of arts and litera- 
ture in Europe. It has tempted governments rashly to engage 
in the most ruinous enterprises ; while, by deceiving the people 
with regard to their inevitable consequences, it has rendered 
them but too ready to second and applaud the ambitious pro- 
jects of their rulers. The lottery of war is the most expensive 
and destructive of all lotteries. Its great prizes — ^its triumphs 
and its conquests — however attractive and magnificent they may 
appear, arc but a miserable compensation for the treasui’e and 
blood that must be spent in obtaining them. True national 
prudence is chiefly manifested in avoiding all unnecessary wars, 
and in terminating those that are necessary, as soon as they can 
be terminated with safety and honour. There is, however, but 
one way of teaching either nations or individuals this prudence, 
or of impressing them with a due sense of the inestimable bless- 
ing of peace ; and that is, by making them ^cel that war is uni- 
versally a losing game, and that it is impossible to engage in It 
without experienting an instant diminution of comforts and en- 
joyments. But it is the bane of the funding system, that U con- 
ceals these unavoidable consequences for a while ; and^: by inak- 
ing the people believe that they will never avettake them, it 
prompts them to set up the most extravagant pretensions, and 
; ^ spirit on obcarion of 

pa^y petty quarrel. The tesiiU is— *a result not deduced Iroiu 
theory only, but from die eiperie^ 
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every conntry Tvhich has acted on this system for any consider- 
able period, is" inextricably involved in debt and difficulties; 
that her taxes continue nearly as hi^h in peace as in war; and 
that, wliile the weight of her burdens unfits her for engaging 
in those contests in which she ought perhaps to take a share, 
they become the source of perpetually recurring convulsions, 
which have often ended, as they will most probably end again, 
cither in bankruptcy or revolution. 

Not only, therefore, would the plan of raising the supplies 
for a war within the year, by means of additional taxes, be a • 
means of adding increased efficacy to the parsimonious princi- 
ple, and of stimulating individuals to defray their share of the 
public expenditure, by increased exertion, and by making a 
proportional deduction from their own expenditure ; but it 
would also, by making us feel the whole pressure of it at once, 
render us less disposed wantonly to engage in any expensive 
contest, and more disposed to embrace the earliest opportunity 
of making peace on fair and liberal terms. To a nation who 
defrayed all her extraordinary expenses by a corresponding in- 
crease of taxation, peace might be emphatically said to bring 
‘ healing under her wings. * As soon as the period of extraor- 
dinary exertion had ceased, the taxes that had been imposed to 
meet it would also cease. Prices would immediately fall back 
to their natural level; and industry, relieved from the burdens 
of the war, would spring forward with redoubled energy. Had 
we always acted on this system, our taxes could not at this mo- 
ment have exceeded five or six millions, or little more than the 
sum it now takes to collect the revenue, while we should at the 
siimc time have possessed several hundred millions of additional 
capital. We should thus have been rendered infinitely more 
powerful and populous ; and would, in consequence, have been 
better enabled to resist whatever attacks may be made on our own 
freedom and independence, and to interpose with more decisive 
xffect in defence of the liberties of others. 

- The objections to the plan for raising the supplies within the 
year» though sufficiently plausible, seem to us to be of no real 
weight It is said, in thejfrs/ place, that the immediate pay- 
ment of the expenses of a war would, in many cases, be alto- 
gether impractioable-^and that, on the modern scale of expense, 
loansi, by which the pressure is divided with posterity, are hot 
only convenient but absolutely necessary. Now, the best an-* 
swer to this jdea of impossibiUtyi h Xo show that tiling Ms ' 
ibcep acluallp and before W 

readers, that the snihs taxatitoph^ 
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during the enormous and wasteful war outlay from 17.93 to 
1816, really fell very little short of that vast ekpenditure; and 
that we have added upwards of Sijc Hundred MiUiom to our fund* 
ed debt, in order to avoid raising little more than one hundred 
additional millions in the course of those twenty-three years ! 

The impossibility^ therefore, of raising the year’s expenses 
within the year, cannot be plausibly maintained — and the objec- 
tion therefore merely resolves into this, that it would be extremely 
inconvenient to manufacturers and landholders who are not gene- 
rally possessed of large sums of ready money. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a manufacturer’s share of the expense ol‘a war amounts 
to 1000/., and suppose farther, that he can neither save this sum 
from bis expenditure, nor withdraw it without great loss from his 
business, the advantage of the funding system consists, we are told, 
in relieving him from the necessity of making this payment, and 
in enabling him to carry on his business as before, subject only 
to a deduction of 50/. a year, which he can easily spare from 
Ids profits ! But the sligntest consideration must suffice to sa- 
tisfy any one, that this is merely a nominal and apparent ad- 
vantage. How does the practice of funding relieve the manu- 
facturer from the necessity of making an immediate payment of 
1000/.? — by Government or its agents going into the money- 
market and borrouoing 1000/. on his account^ with the interest of 
"'^Mch he is charged! And had this practice been abolished, 
the manufacturer would have done that directly which he has 
done by deputy ; be would have gone into the market liim- 
self, and borrowed the same sum. ® That there are per- 
‘ sons disposed to lend to individuals is certain, from the fa- 
‘ cility with which Government raises its loans. Withdraw 
^ this great borrower from the market, and private borrow- 

* ers will be readily accommodated. By wise regulations and 
‘ good laws, the greatest facilities might be afforded to indivi- 
^ duals in such transactions. In the case of a loan, A advances 
‘ the money, and B pays the interest, and every thing else remains 

* as before. In the case of war taxes, A would still advance the 
^ money, and B pay the interest, only with this difference, he 
‘ would pay it directly to A; now he pays it to Government, 

* and Government pays it to A.’ — {Art. Funding Systm^ Supp^ 
toEncyc.BritannkajVoLlV.p.^^2.) 

But this is not all. When an individual goes into the market 
to borrow money on his own account, he will borrow it on much ; 
more advantageous terms than the agents employed by Govern? 
m^t. The getting of raoneyv-ywocttwg'K^’ wiorfo 
clusjjye object of the latter ; whereas the olycct Of the fbnuer is 
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not so much to get money, as to get it in the cheapest way pos- 
sible. It requires, besides, a very expensive establishment — an 
establishment which costs this country several millions a year — 
to collect the interest, or the taxes required to pay the interest, 
of the public debt ; every shilling ot w'hich would have been 
£aved, bad the supplies been raised within the year ! In every 
point of view, therefore, the fallacy of the objection in question 
is obvious. Nor can there be a doubt, that it is infinitely better 
that those individuals who arc unprovided with ready money, 
^>hould ncgociate loans for themselves, than that they should be 
negociated for them by the Treasury, 

As any very sudden and great increase of the taxes affecting 
luxuries would most probably diminish their consumption and 
render them comparatively unproductive, it would be necessary, 
in order to raise the supplies within the year, to resort either to 
taxes on necessaries, or to a tax on income. But then it is ob- 
jected, that if necessaries are taxed, their prices being proportion- 
ally raised, the burden of the tax will fall heaviest on the labour- 
ing class, who are least able to bear it : and that in the event of 
an income tax being resorted to, a disproportionally heavy burden 
would be thrown on professional people and annuitants. We 
arc not, however, of’ opinion, that these objections are any better 
founded than tlie former. It is a mistake to suppose, that a tax 
oil necessaries imposes any heavier burden on the labourer thaii ‘ 
on any one else. His wages would be so much increased sub- 
sequently to the imposition of the tax, as to preserve him in bis 
former relative situation. That this would be the case is nearly 
obvious. The produce of the tax would come into the hands 
of Government; who would, in consequence, have so much the 
greater means to lay out, as they must always be laid out, either 
in the purchase of labour or its produce^ Whatever, therefore, 

; might in the fii*st instance have been taken from the labourers by 
the tax, would be restored to them by the rise which the greater 
demand of Government, or its agents, for labour, could not fail 
produce in the rate of wages. Such a tax would really fall 
and its injury to the labourer would depend on the 
check whidi it gave to the power of accuinulatioii. But as this 
■Ijs an iiyury ^ich could not be sensibly felt for a very edhsider- 
"lible period, it is probable that the war would be terminated, 
gnd the t^ ahpU^n^d, preyipusly tp its becomingin any de^e 
; oppressive to tlfe labour^ whereas, when taxes are imposed to 
pay the interest df the puMic :d tfcey cannot t>e repealed, 

and the I^ourer is Exposed, without the hope of ^ 

to the Whole 
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and the consequently diminished demand for his industry^ 
which, in the long riin, they are certain to occasion. 

There is just as little ground for the objection, so much re- 
lied upon, that in the event of an income tax being ivnposed to 
defray war expenditure, it would fall with disproportionate se- 
verity on the professional classes. TIrere is, we admit, a great 
appearance of truth in the statement of those who affirm, thm it 
is a monstrous hardship and injustice, to make the same deduc- 
tion from the income of a lawyer or physician, on whose ex- 
ertions a numerous family may perhaps be dependant, as from 
the rent of a landlord or the profit of a capitalist. But if it can 
be shown, that the condition of professional men must be affect- 
ed by every tax laid exclusively on the incomes of iandlonls and 
capitalists, exactly to the same extent as if it had been extend- 
ed to them, these objections must obviously fall to the ground, 
and there can be neither hardship nor injustice in making tlic 
tax universal. Now, it is not very difficult to demonstrate, that 
this would really be the case; and that, in point of fact, it is 
altogether immaterial to professional men, whether, when a tax 
is laid on income, they pay their full share, or obtain a total 
exemption. 

The revenue or wages of professional men depends partl}^ on 
jthe expense necessarily incurred in their education, and partly 
on the peculiar habits of the society in which they live, and the 
station they must support. If their wages amounted only to a bare 
compensation for the expenses of education, it is easy to see they 
could not be permanently affected by a tax on income; for, as soon 
as tlic tax was imposed, their wages would become insufficient for 
their remuneration; and, while young men would thus be deter- 
red from entering on professional pursuits, those already engaged 
in ch cm would have a powerful temptation to withdraw; nor 
would this double operation cease, until it had, by diminishing 
the supply, raised the wages of those who remained to their 
proper level, — that is, until it had increased them by the whole 
amount of the tax. It is clear, therefore, that no lasting or , 
real injury could be done to those professional men whose earn- 
ings are proportioned to the necessary expenses of their cduc^:; 
tion, by subjecting them to a tax on income. 

It niay be supposed, however, that the effect would be differ- 
ent in the case of those whose incomes are not regnlatctl 
so much by the expense of their education, as by the expense 
of maintaining themselves in the station^ in which custom and 
the habits of society require them to live. But this eircum- 
stance does not really make the slightest difference oh the re** 
suit. The situation of professional men must always bear som^ 
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certain relation to the situation of those among whom they re- 
side. If you either improve or depress the condition of the 
landlords and capitalists of a country, it will be found to be 
utterly impossible to maintain professional men in their previ- 
ous situation. Their interests are inseparably and indissolubly 
connected with those of the other classes:— they must rise when 
they r ise, and they must fall when they fall. Suppose, to illus- 
trate this principle, that a tax is laid on the incomes of land- 
lords and capitalists, from which the incomes of professional 
men are exempted. It is plain, that the immediate effect 
such a tax would be to derange the previously subsisting rela- 
tions between the diirercnt classes and orders of society. Tlie 
condition of professional men, as compared with that of land- 
lords, farmers, manuficlurcrs, and merchants,, w^o id d be improv- 
ed. BmL this improvement would be of very short duration. 
For, the greater inducements which the exemption from the 
tax would hold out to young men to enter on professional 
pursuits, would not fail to attract additional numbers, until, 
by the increase of competition, their wages had declined, so as 
to balance the advantage of exemption from the tax, and to 
place them in the same relative situation as before. If we re- 
verse tliis hypothesis, and suppose that, instead of professional 
incomes being exempted from an income tax, it is laid cxclu-.. 
sively on them, the result will be precisely similar. The situa- 
tion of professional men, as compared with that of the other 
classes, would in this case be changed to the worse. There 
would, in consequence, be a greater disinclination to engage in 
professional pursuits ; and the usual supply of entrants not be- 
ing obtained, their numbers would be progressively diminished, 
until the greater competition for their services had again restor- 
ed them to their proper relative situation, or to the situation 
they would have occupied, had the tax been laid equally on all 
classes. 

Still, however, it may be said, t||at tliough no injustice is done 
to professional men by to the same extent as capi- 

talists, when an income tax forms n permanejit umrceoi 
an injustice would be done them were they taxed to the full ex- 
tent of the other classes, in the event'of its only being imposed 
during the cbnlinuarice of a war ; because, in such a case, suffi- 
cient time would riot be affbrded to peririit the natural princi- 
ples of adjiistmerit we have describea, to operate their full ef- 
fect. Brit this olyectiori is ai^ nriteriable as the former. Wars 
are calamities to which everV people; be liable; and 
if it were once fcnb^n fhM^^ to defray their 

expense were to be by an equal income 
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tax, tlio chances of being subjected to this tax would in6st cer- 
tainly enter into the calculations of all professional men, and 
the rate of their natuml or necessary wages would be regulated 
accordingly. In every case, therefore, whether an income tax 
is made one of the ordinary sources of revenue, or is only re- 
sorted to on extraordinary emergencies, professional incomes 
Ought to be taxed to the same extent as others. To give a- 
batements in their favour, serves only to introduce an apparent 
inequality into the tax, and to render its collection more diili- 
cult, without doing them any real service. If you give them an 
•abatement, their ices will be diminished ; and if you do not 
give it, they will be raised ; so that in cither case, they will pre- 
serve the same relative situation with respect to tlie other classes 
of society. 

The only class in wdiose favour it would be just and equitable 
to grant an abatement from the full charge, r)n account of an 
' income tax, consists of those wdio derive their incomes 
and termhiablc annuities. It is obvious, that such a tax woidd 
press with greater severity on them than on landlords or capital- 
ists, whose incomes arc derived from what may bo consklercd as 
inexhaustible sources; and it would also press with greater se- 
verity on them than on professional men, whose incomes would 
be augmented in conse(|iience of its imposition. And, thcrc- 
— 4<irc, it w’ould be necessary to avoid laying any greater burden 
on the possessors of terminable annuities, than on the other 
classes, or, to preserve them in their previous relative situation, 
to make abatements in their favour in an inverse proportion to 
the duration of their annuities. 

Two very considerable advantages would result from raising 
the supplies within the year, by means of an income tax, in pre- 
ference either to taxes on necessaries or luxuries. The first con- 
^ sists in the greater equality with which taxes on income affect 
the different classes of society. Taxes on commodities or ex- 
penditure must always fall with disproportionate severity on 
those who have large families or expensive stations to support, 
while rich misers and those who have no families may nearly 
escape them. It has indeed been suggested, that this inequali-^ 
ty mi^ht be got rid off, by making distinctions in the du- 
ties on commodities proportioned to the relative conditions of 
those who buy them; and by enacting, that those who have so 
many children should pay a certain duty, and those who have 
so many more a different dhty ! But the extreme complexity 
pf siich a plan, and thP faciltties it would give to every species 
of fraud arid evasion, will iilways prevept its adoption. Suppos- 
ing Hpweyferg that it corildfe be in the behest 
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degree iinjast and inexpedient; — ^unjust, inasmuch as a reduc- 
tion of duties in favour of those who have small incomes would 
really be to tax the wealthier classes, not for the sake of the 
State, but for the benefit of their less opulent brethren ; and in- 
expedient, inasmuch as a reduction of duties in favour of those 
who have large families, would act as a stimulus to marriage, 
which, if it ought not to be discouraged, certainly stands in no 
need of encouragement* So long, therefore, as taxes affect 
only expenditure, those who are obliged to spend, must un- 
avoidably pay more than their just proportion of the public 
revenue. But a fairly levied tax on income would obviate this* 
defect; and would make all classes contribute equally, in pro- 
portion to their means, to the expenses of the war. 

The second advantage that would result from raising the sup- 
plies by means of an income tax, consists in the little derange- 
ment it would occasion in the distribution of capital, and in the 
price of commodities. When a tax is laid on a particular class 
of commodities, the producers, in order to raise the price pro- 
portionally to the tax, diminish the supply in the market, by 
transferring a portion of the capital employed in the production 
of the taxed commodities to some other business. JHat an equal 
income tax would operate as mi equal tax mi 'profits ; and when 
all profits are equally taxed, no advantage would be gained by 
transferring capital from one business to another, and the pro-^ 
diiccrs would have no means whatever of raising prices. Under 
the operation of such a tax, every individual would continue, 
just as he would have done had ho not been taxed at all, to 
em})l()y himself in those businesses which arc naturally most ad- 
vantageous. Capital and industry would not be forced into 
artificial channels. The pay of troops and of public function- 
aries would not be raised, because of a rise of prices occasion- 
ed by taxation ; at tlie end of the war, every thing would be 
found in its proper position ; there would be no revulsion ; and 
we should be immediately enabled to avail ourselves to the ut- 
most, of all our natural and acquired resources. 

M. Gentz lays much stress on the argument, that it is al- 
ways in the power of individuals to defray the interest of loans 
by increased saving and exertion, while, if they were called upon 
to pay their entire share of the loan, so great an encroachment 
might be made on their means of production as to deprive them 
of the power even of saving the interest. But this is sup- 
posing, that an. individual, who is engaged in business, and wnp 
has no spare cwital, could not borrow a sum to pay his share 
pf the tax, whicli we have stown would be always completely 
hi bis power. Besides, it is a riuiical error iu> suppose imt the 
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superiority of the plan for raising the supplies within the year 
depends on its cauiiii^g the whole expense to be saved. Every 
contest must occasion the destruction of capital. Kut the qties^ 
tion is, Whether will this destruction be sooner compensated 
on this system or on that of loans ? Now, it is obvious, that if 
the entile expenses of a war were distributed among indivi- 
duals, and made a debt directly affecting them, the wish to le- 
lieve themselves of the piincipal of this debt would be a much 
more poweiful motive to increased exertion and economy, 
than the wish to relieve themselves of the interest. The real 
cflcct of increased public expenditure in diminishing the wealth 
of individuals, would then be rendered palpable and obvious ; 
the deception caused by loans would be avoided ; and every 
one would have a plain and distinct motive to exert himself to 
preserve his fortune unimpaired, and to relieve himself of Ats 
share of the public expense; whereas, by resorting to the Fund- 
ing System, you really mortgage the property and encumber the 
industry of all classes; at &e same time that each individual, 
looking only to the debt en masse, and ignorant of the extent 
of the burden affecting himself, never once dreams of its pay- 
ment, or of saving a capital for the extinction of his own share. 

Neither is it by any means true, as is contended by M. Gentz, 
that it is always in the power of individuals to defray the ki- 
» tercst of loans by increased saving and exertion. *In the infancy 
of the Funding System this is generally the case. But, after it 
has attained to maturity,— after it has entailed a vast load of 
debt on the country, and deeply encroached pn the comforts 
and means of the people, it becomes impossible to defray the 
interest of loans by additional exertion and frugality. No prin- 
ciple being then left to balance the destruction of capital and 
consequent loss of income, the process of degradation is carried 
on with double force. When in its first stage, and when least in- 
jurious, the Funding System is one of deceit, waste, and prodi- 
gality ; but when it nas been carried to its full extent, it not on- 
ly destroys a lar^eyproportion of the means of future pioduc- 
tion, without IeavT4P^y means of replacing them, but, by car- 
rying taxation in time of peace to e most oppressive height, it 
overloads and paralyses all the springs of exertion, dejireases 
the rate of profit ana creates an overpowering temptation to 
transfer capital to ether countries^ and thus becomes the most 
ejScient cause of national poverty, disgrace, and revolution. 

It is almost imnecessaiy to notice the singular argument ad- 
'vaneed by M. Neeker in favour of the Funding System. He 
eontends, that if it is adopted by one nation, it from a re* 
giurd to seif^mcef be adopter by Others, ^ut if the of ^ 
rou maxnt;. KOt 77- B 
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the Funding S^^$tern be, ns it unquestionably ip, to occasion a 
very greiit ditnituitioii of national power and resources, it is 
obvious, that its abandonment by a particular state would be 
one of the most effectual methods by which she could increase 
her relative force. And hence it is, that a regard to self-de- 
iened would suggest the very reverse of the policy which M. 
iNeciker has recommended, {Administration des Finances^ 11. 
p.S 81 .) 

Tbo mob of declaimers in favour of the Funding System toll 
us, that the injurious effects anticipated from it by Hume and 
Smith, have not been realized; that the national prosperity ’ 
has increased, notwithstanding the debt has been augmented 
in a tenfold proportion since they wrote; and that they are, in 
consequence, entitled to presume, that the same fate will attenef 
all such sinister predictions in all time to come ! But the fact 
of the nation having made prodigious advances since 1752, 
when Mr Hume’s Essay on Public Credit was published, is 
really no proof whatever, that the Funding System is not to the 
full as mischievous as he represented it. Neither Hnme nor 
Smith made sufficient allowance for the effect of mechanical 
discoveries, and of improved methods of production, in repair- 
ing the loss of capital occasioned by funding. But this does 
not render their general estimate of the effects of that system 
le^s souiid and unimpeachable. The waste and dilapidation bc-« 
dastoned by the practice of funding have been counteracted by 
causes which have no connexion with it, and which would 
have equally existed had it never been heard of, — by the stu- 
pendous inventions and discoveries of Watt, Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, Wedgwood and other benefactors of their species. Still, 
however, it is undeniably certain, and it is on this that the whole 
question hinges, that, had it not been for this waste and dila- 
pidation, these inventions would have proved incomparably 
^more beneficial. Had the supplies been raised within the year, 
a more powerful spirit of economy would have been generatecl 
jjri the nation ; the public capital would, have 

augmented; our taxes would not l||p|e 
pert of their present advantage of increased faiji- 

liides of production woul^^^ have been neutralized by the iiUpOr 

sition <4^ riot 


ers to parj^ ai$^| 
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state had the supplies been raised within the year, we shall find 
that Hume and Smith, instead of exaggerating, have really un- 
derrated Its destructive infiuence and operation. 

The history of most modem countries attests the truth of the 
principles we have been endeavouring to establish. The Fund- 
ing System has been almost universally adopted, and it has uni- 
foimly enfeebled cveiy state which has had recourse to it. It 
was carried to its greatest extent in Holland ; and it is to it, 
or lather to the excessive taxation in time of peace which it 
occasioned, that the low rate of profit in that republic, and the 
decline of her fisheries, manufactures and commerce, is to be 
ascribed. * Nous avons remarque, ^ says the well-informed au- 
thor of the liichcsse do la Hollandc, * que Taccroissemcnt suc- 

* cessifdes iinpots, ctla necessity de faire des einpruiits ont con- 
‘ couru plus que toute autie cause u faire dccroitrc Ic commexce 
‘ dc la Hollande. C’est lil une suite inevitable, surtout des em- 
< pi lints, parcc qu’unc paix nc mortifie pas les dettes de Tetat. 
^ 1 ous Ics avaniagcs d’une guerre hcureusc ne bonifieiit pas Ics 

* desa vantages que Tctat cn soufiic. Les peuplcs sent moins 

* heureux et Tetat s’est afToibli. fotz/ours Id Ic icstilfal /«- 

^ emtable de V usage dc^ anjrrunis. C’cst IJ peutetre Tun des 

* fl6aux de la guerre model nc, qui repand le plus de catamites, 
^ on cc cju*il aficctc tous Ics peuplcs dans un detail infini ct^plu- 

* * sieurs generations. La poltucjue qui de nos jours a trouvo 

* Tart de soutenir la gucire par I’usage du credit, ne pouvoit 

* produiie un art plus funestc a rhumanitc. ’ (Tome II. p. SOL 
Aiust. 1778.) 

We subjoin a sketch of the progress of the interest of the 
public debt of iheptovtiicc of Holland. 

Florins* 

In 1562, previous to the commencement of the 
revolutionary disturbances, the interest of the 
public debt of Holland amounted to - 78,100 

In 1579, the epoch of the union of Utrecht, it 
amounted to . . - • 117,000 

In 1671, previously to the invasion of the French 
under Louis XfV., it amounted to - 5,509,519 

In 1678, at the peace of Nimeguen, it amounted 

to ^ - 7,107,1S8'^ 

In 16d7> at the peace of Ryswick, it amounted 

i0 m m m m m 

In l?l$» U the peace of Utrecht, it amounted ^ 
to . . . , . . lMWi029 

In 3^750, at the peacp of h pr , 
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In 1 7S9f at the commencement of the French Re-» 
volution, it amounted to - - 14,948,822 

In 1791, it amounted to - . - 18,276,015* 

This progression would have been a good deal more rapid, 
had it not been for several forced reductions of the interest, or 
partial bankruptcies, — The first of these took place in 1655, dur- 
ing the administration of the famous John de Witt, when the 
interest of the public debt was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 
In 1795, upwards of millions were deducted from the in- 
terest payable by the piatnnce of Holland; but, notwithstand- 
ing this reduction, it became necessary, for her relief, to amalga- 
mate her debts with those of the other provinces in 1799, when 
the charge on account of their aggregate interest amounted to 
25,338,648 florins. In 1804, this charge had increased to 
34,714,428 florins; and, in despite of every effort to meet the 
growing deficit in the revenue, by the imposition of taxes both 
on necessaries and capital, a fresh bankruptcy has since taken 
place I Such have been the effects of the funding system in 
Holland , and such too will be its effects in every country which, 
in despite of this awful warning, is infatuated enough to resort 
to it as an ordinary means of defraying war expenditure ! 

It is now no longer a question, that the disordered state of the 
finances, caused by the overgrown amount of the public debt, 
was'^tlie immediate cause of the French Revolution. It deserves,* 
however, to be observed, that the celebrated M. Colbert was 
quite aware of the danger of the practice of funding, and made 
every effort in his power to prevent its introduction. We ex- 
tract the following account, which is equally curious and in- 
structive, of the way in which Colbert's efforts were defeated, 
from an exceedingly valuable Memoire on the State of the French 
Finances, presented to the Due d'Orleans, Regent of France, in 
1717. 

* M. de l^ouvois, ’ says the author of the Memoire, ^ comme 
^ tout le monde le scait, n’6toit pas faefae de voir la guerre. An 

* commencement de cdle qui iUt entreprise en 1672, il fafiut 

* des secours extraordinaires. 

* M* Colbert, fit quelques trait^s des nouvelles imDOsitions et 
^ des aogmontations des droits ; ce qui excita des pVintes dsns 
^ lepubfic, «t des representations m6me de la part des magistrets* 

OUmile liOayoi$, instruit de ces difficult&s, a)la trouver 
JjHpkuers iiiagv$trat8, le premier President du Parlement de 
||MK homme merite dUtlngn^ et d’uneprobitfe reeonnne* 
pi mi dit qu’il rendroit iiti service essentiel eit JBLoi, fKi Ini te^ 
qn'au lieu de ses traites (excises) extraordinaires que 


* 


^ ftfeteletkamp Statiseue de la HoUsftde* p. fiOSt 
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< leparlcm^ntsefaisoittantde peine d’enrecistrer, ct qui dtoient 

< si instipportables au peiiple, il etoit bien plus simple et plus aise 
‘ dc creer des rentes ; qt^un milhon de rentes crees produiroit 

* tout d*im coup vingt millions^ et que ce serott un petit ohjet par 

* rappott awe reveiitis considerables dont jouissoit sa Majestc, Ce 

* magistral suivit de bonne foi I’avis qui lui etoit donne. Lc Hoi 

* ravi de cet expedient, qui lui venoit d’un homme si approuve, 

‘ dit d M. Colbert qu’il n*y avoit qu*d creer des rentes. M. Col- 
‘ berti qui en prevoyoit Ics suites et Ics inconveniens, voulut a* 

» * vant que de rendre TEdit, se donner la satisfaction de parlcr au 

* premier President. II lui fit sentir les consequences du conseil 
« qu*il avoit domic a bonne intention, ct lui dit qu’il repondroit 

devant Dieu du prejudice qu’il causoit d I’ctat, ct du mal qu’il 

* faisoit au peuple. *>^{Forbonnais llccherches sur les Finances di 
la France^ tome VL p. 117.) 

The family of Bourbon and the French nation have paid 
dearly for their folly, in sacrificing the lasting and permanent 
advantages that would have resulted from following the system 
of Colbert, for the sake of the delusive and momentary relief 
afforded by the plan suggested by Louvois. Had the former 
been adopted, France would liave avoided the disgraceful 
and ruinously destructive bankruptcies of 1715 and 1769; and 
would most probably have been preserved from the llevolution 
* of 1789. 

Unfortunately, however, it is unnecessary to refer either to 
the history of Holland or of France, for a demonstration of the 
ruinous effects of the funding system. It has been hardly less 
injurious here. With the exception of the sum. of 664,263/., 
being the compensation given to the merchants and others who 
had suffered by the robbery of the Exchequer by Charles II. 
in 1672, the national debt of Great Britain has been wholly 
contracted since the era of the Revolution. At the commence* 
mant of Queen Anne’s reign, in 1702, the principal of the debt 
amounted to only 16,400,000/., and the interest to 1,310,000/. 
At the accession of George I., in 1715, the principal amounted 
to 52,000,000/., and the interest to 3,351,000/.; and at the a<v 
cession of George IL, in 1727, Uie principal still amounted to 
52,000,000/. ; but, in consequenoe of measures adopted in 1716, 
the charge on account of interest was reduced to 2,2l7»000/v 
^ Here the system of borrowing ought to have stoj^ped ; but thus 
far it was certainly justifiable. The llevolution involved us in 
.ilhloody and expensive contest with Louis XIV., who espoused 
^ 'ihe enuse of the exiled family of Stuart, and minted liiihself 
to xwnce the people of Britain to the same state of abjeai stav« 
Ory to their legitimate monarchs to which bis less power&ilf but 
equally bigotted and unprincipled sucoesaorii arc now attempt- 
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ing to reduce the Spaniards i But the danger from without, 
tiiough great and imminent, was inferior to the danger from 
within. A numerous and powerful faction were favourable to 
the views of the Pretender ; and the imposition of such an ad- 
ditional load of taxes, as would have been required to defray the 
cost of the war it was necessary to wage for the independence 
and liberties of the country, would have afforded the Jacobites 
the means of traducing the new government, of inflaming po- 
pular discontents, and spreading disaffection, and most probably 
of overturning the revolutionary establishment. The dii&cul- 
ties of their situation — res dura ef regni n<mitas — justify the re- 
volutionary leaders in resorting to the system of loans. In 
point of fact, they had no other resource. The contraction of 
debt was then really not a matter of choice^ but of necessity. 
The error consisted in continuing the system of loans after tlie 
new government had been firmly established, and after that ne- 
cessity, which affords a complete justification of those who first 
introauced the plan of borrowing, had entirely ceased. But 
although the ruinous nature of the Funding System was very 
soon exposed, both by members in the House of Commons, 
and by writers of considerable ability out of doors, the facilities 
which it presented to each succeeding administration, of meet- 
ing any extraordinary expense, without endangering their po- 
pularify by the imposition of equivalent taxes, secured its ascen- 
dancy. The ministers of George IL and George III. were all 
bred in the school of Louvois. Sound policy, and a proper 
regard for the public welfare, imperiously required of them to 
act with firnmcbs and vigour ; and to impose, in despite of the 
clamours of the ignorant, whatever additional taxes might have 
been necessary to meet any extraordinary expense. But, in- 
stead of acting in this manly, open, and energetic manner, they 
resorted, either from a wish to conciliate the ephemeral ap- 
plauses of the mob, or from some less worthy motive, to a sys- 
tein of deceit and delusion ; which, while it enabled them to in- 
dulge in a course of wanton and prodigal expenditure, has en- 
tailed a greater permanent annual burden on the country, in 
ciipe of peaces than would have been required to carry on the 
expensive war. 

We have already observed, that the principal of the public 
' debt amounted, in 1727, at the accession of George IL to fifty- 
tivo milliijons, and the interest to 2,217,000/. The wars of 1959 
V and 1 carried the princifial of the debt, at the jpeace of Paris 
in I769» tht'ee years posterior to the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty, 10 one hundred and thirty*eight millions, and the interest 
to Since then, the deot has increased with a rapi-* 

dity unpjiralleled in any other i^e or country. The attempt iQ 
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enslave the American colonists, i>y making them pay taxes im- 
posed without their consent, added above 07ie hundred andtwen^ 
iy millims to the public debt — and the crusade, in ihvour of 
the Bouibons of France, has added to it upwards of six hukt- 
PRED MILLIONS more! The following statement exhibits the 
progress of the public debt since the peace of Paris in 176f3 : — 

Principal. Interest. 

Debt at peace of Paris in 17G3, - L. 138,805,430 L.4,852,05i 

380,4*80 


4,471,571 

4,980,201 


9,451,772 

243,277 


9,208,495 

24,645,971 


Paid during peaces 


Debt at tbe commencement of tbc Ame- 
rican war in 1775, 

Debt contracted during the American 
war, - 

Debt at the close of the American 
war, . - - - 

Paid during peace from 1784 to 1793, 

Debt at the commencement of the An- 
tijacobin war of 1793, 

Debt contracted during tbe Antijaco- 
bin or Bourbon restoration war, 


10,281,795 

128,583,635 

121,267,993 


249,851,628 

10,501,380 


239,350,148 

f708,932,329 


Total Bmoxxni o£ the unrcde/*medf Jimd- 
edy and unfunded debt) on the 5th of 

January 1817, - - L.848,282,477 L,33,854,466 

The following is an account of the amount of the unredeemed^ 
ftendedi and wifundcd debt, of the total charge for bpth on ac- 
count of interest, expenses of management, &c. in each year, 
from 1816 to 1823 ; — 


Years etid- 

ling 5th Ja-|Total unredeemed Total Unfunded iTotal Charge oh 
Inuairy. Funded Debt. Debt. account of botb. 

1818 L.776,742,403 L.66,772,364L.31,266,601 

1819 791,867,3131 53,095,008 31,351,751 

1820 794,986,481 ' 48,408,323 30,792,025 

801, 565, 310] 4fQ, 860,481 31i252,612 

1822" 795,312,767 -41, 477, 31,966,07$ 

;1823 7$6, 530,1*5] *1 >485,77^ S0;921^*$i^ 
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But the main object of our investigation is not so much to 
show the rapid and appalling increase of the public debt, as to 
show the absolute waste of the national resources, occasioned 
by the Funding System. And that, in exhibiting its practical 
operation, we may not be accused of laying any stress on colla- 
teral or doubtful topics, we shall preface our inquiries into the 
operation of the Funding System, during the late war, by a 
very large admission indeed : — We shall suppose, and even the 
Laureate would not require us to do more, that the late war 
was not only what its advocates called it, ‘just and necessary, * 
but that it was also conducted in the most frugal and parsimo- 
nious manner : We shall suppose that no subsidies were use- 
lessly granted to foreign powers ; that there was no jobbing ei- 
ther in the commissariat or any other department ; no wanton 
expenditure in barracks and other buildings ; no unnecessary 
changes in the dress and equipment of the troops, but that every 
thing was conducted in as laudable a spirit of economy as it 
could have been, had the proceedings of ministers and their 
agents been controlled by a committee of Dutch burgomasters I 
And, after allowing all this, wc shall show, that,* by raising the 
supplies within the year, the country could have defrayed the 
same amount of Ls^ptniiime toi one hundred and jorty-six 
lUiLLiONS less than tt actualli^ cost undet the Funding System / ^ 
while we should also have accimtdated about one hundred 
xroNS of capital^ in addition to the accumulations that have rcaU 
hf been made^ by the moi e powetful spirit of industry and econch 
that would have been genet ated by directly burdening each 
duvidual with his Jull shaie of the expensis 0} the Wat. 

This result is deduced from the statement^ in the following 
Tables, which we have drawn up cither from the official ac- 
counts published by order of the liouse of Commons, or from 
those in the Journal Office, and on the accuracy of which our 
I'eaders may place every reliance. — [I®” See Table, No. LJ 

This Table is most important. The ^rst column contains 4 
•tAfement of the total charge on account ot ihewindeemed fund, 
ed md unfunded debt, as it stood on the 5th January 1799, and 
as it would have stood on the 5th January each succeeding yeac 
to 1816 inclusive, had no addition been made to it. We bara • 
included 1816; for thoujo;h the war ended in 1815, the SnanoiA 

K tions occasioned by tt were not concluded till 1816. The re<* 

}t)s are oooasionea by the falling in of annuities, &c. : The 

SKftH iHdd off in that year only bore an iaterest of l,902,240i> 17a ; 
#b 4 honOe U is obvious, that the tl.are«fvr Me debt tbit ^ar tdOS^f, j, 
greater than it ha$ been m any yeor tince 1817 ' 

Mfmte 4«comtt/or 1822, p, 157.) 
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column contains a statement of the total amount of all 
tlie various expenses of the state on account of the war, inter- 
nal government, colonies, and every other article of expense, ex- 
clusive of the debt from 1798 to 1816, both inclusive: The 
third column consists of the first and second added together, 
and, consequently, shows the sums which it would have been 
necessary to have raised within the year, to have defrayed the 
entire expenses of the war, and to have avoided the contraction 
of new debt since 1793 : The fourth column shows the amount 
of the nett revenue actually received by Government : and the* 
ffih and sixth columns show when there was an excess of ex- 
penditure over income, and an excess of income over expendi- 
ture. 

Now, it appears, from this Table, that the total expenditure 
on account of the internal government of the country, the war, 
the colonies, and the debt contracted previously to 1793, from 
1793 to 1816, WAS ONLY 114,086,272/. giieater than the 

REVENUE ACTUALLY RECEIVED FROM TAXATION DURING THE 

SAME i»ERioD ! It farther appears, that this deficit entirely took 
place in the first ten years of the war ; and that the j^evenucy 
siibsequenthj to 1802, *wonld have been more than srifftcient to have 
defrayed the *UGhole expenditure, had it not been for the charges 
on account of the loans co7itr acted between 1792 and 1803 ! * ^ 

These statements will certainly appear a good deal extraor-* 
dinary tolf the admirers of the Funding System; but we defy 
all the clerks of the Treasury to show that they involve any ma- 
terial error. It is impossible to controvert the fact, that, had 
the comparatively small additional sum of 114,086,272/. been 
raised by taxes within the first ten years of the war, the charge 
on account of the unredeemed debt would not, at this moment, 
have amounted to eight millions,, whereas it actually exceeds 
thirty millions; and the whole taxation of the country would 
not have amounted to upwards of twenty or twenty-four mil- 
lions, instead of reaching to nearly three times that amount, or 
to sixty millions ! 

We should, however, conveyafalscimprcssiontoour read- 
ersi if wc made them suppose, that all the immense sums that 
Were borrowed during the war, exclusive of 114,086,272/., were 
absolatcly and entirely lost. Wasteful and destructive as the 
Funding System unquestionably is, it is not quite so bad as 
i this. By not taking die 114^086,272/. from the people, it was 
to be tised ^ a capital to produce additional we^h| / 
land as we suppose ibat they could have lived without 
:%!, bad it from them by taxes, we shali suppose that i i 
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No. III. Account of Loans contracted in each year from 1793 to 1816 both 
inclusive ; of the total charge on account of these Loans ; of the portions of 
them paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund ; and of the amount of 
the Dividends on the Stock purchased by said Commissioners.— (From Uie 
Parliamentary pupdi*, No. 145. Sess. 1822.) 


ing Feb, 




Amount of Loans 
contracted in each 
Year. 

L. 

6e 

I). 

4,500,000 

0 

0 

12,907,451 

2 

2 

42,090,646 

3 

2 

42,756,196 

2 

0 

14,620,0(X) 

0 

0 

18,000,000 

0 

0 

12,500,000 

0 

0 

18,500,000 

0 

0 

a34,410,450 

0 

0 

23,000,000 

0 

0 

10, OCX), 000 

0 

0 

11,526,699 

6 

3 

20,000, (X)0 

0 

0 

18,000,0(X) 

0 

0 

12,200,000 

0 

0 

12,000,000 

0 

0 

19,532,100 

0 

0 

16,311,000 

0 

0 

24,000,000 

0 

0 

27,871,325 

0 

0 

58,763,100 

0 

0 

18,500,000 

0 

0 

45,135,589 

3 

6 

3, 000, OCX) 

0 

0 


Total Annual 
Ihargeof Diviilent 
mid Annuities 
on such loans. 


187,500 

0 

0 

1,630,615 

1 

4 

599,117 

18 

llj 

1,872,200 

4 

2 

2,132,368 

17 

10 

2,143,59.5 

16 

1 

2,274,528 

4 

8i 

2,639,724 

9 

5 

935,579 

0 

0 

3,361,752 

11 

3 

1,105,602 

10 

0 

3,984,252 

13 

2 

656,250 

0 

0 

4,288,208 

15 

0 

871,350 

0 

0 

4,620,479 

1 

7 

1,775,530 

10 


5,117,723 

2 

2 

910,541 

5 

0 

5,685,54.2 

6 

6 

512,083 

6 

8 

6,018,179 

8 

9. 

654,631 

12 

H 

6,521,394 

7 

2 

1,032,000 

0 

0 

7,181,482 

3 

3 

896,400 

0 

0 

7,829,588 

19 

3 

577,060 

0 

0 

8,908,675 

17 

3 

587,745 

13 

6 

9,555,853 

9 

1 

947,312 

4 

3 

10,170,104 

15 

9 

765,955 

7 

6 

10,813,C)16 

15 

9 

1,191,735 

11 


11,543,881 

3 

7 

1,486,271 

11 

0 

12,439,631 

19 

‘5 

3,230,599 

18 

41 

14,181,006 

5 

4 

851,832 

18 

0 

1 12,748,231 

12 

3 

2,577,820 

2 

9i 

11,902,051 

2 

8 

90,000 

0 

0 

11,491,670 

2 

6 


X. 

e. 

n. 

65,232 

3 

0 

84;148 

7 

0 

97,575 

13 

0 

131,720 

2 

0 

201,484 

11 

H 

235,743 

5 

4f 

216,640 

2 

9| 

2| 

219,450 

1 

249,593 

12 

4^ 

246,256 

12 

7 

315,817 

5 

9i 

. 344,710 15 

H 

567,021 

18 

n 

384,212 

2 

0 

425^142 

4 

H 

435,757 

14*’ 

4 

453,923 

2 

7 


Totals 520,124,55G 17 1 36^849,814 12 9^ 176,048,860 2 8 

SuniH raised 
y funding on 
ccount of 
Irdand in 
Great Britain 
uriiig tlw . 

ove men- 

tinned y ffli ffj i Q P 3,324,549 11 8 11,873,489 .16 10 

' he ■ intetest' ‘ , i' ’ ' ' ' ' ' ' 

dotocha- 584, $74,556 17 1 50,174,564 4 5i 188,522;349 19 6 9,168,252 12 8 

8 on ac- 188^,349 19 6 9,168,232 12 8 ' > / 

loimtofspliiph', 

3!)6^S3f,S08 n 7 St, 006, 131 U 9 } Amount of loans, anl Df 0^. JUl^ 

p»ynhle on them» rinsed to defby war eipenditure la tlm period 
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riod of the war, and shall compare it, when so accumulated, 
with the debt contracted during the same pciiod. * This is 
setting the question in the most favourable point of view in 
which it can possibly be set for the Funding System. The cal- 
culations are made in the following table. The balances of ex- 
cess of expenditure, and excess of income, as given in tlie lirht 
Table, are here accumulated at compound interest at five per 
cent; and, by deducting the one from the other, we shall ob- 
tain the 7 'cal sum to be compared with the amount of the loans 
made during the war, to show the actual loss or profit of the 
Funding System. — Sec Tablu, No. 1L] 

The difference between these two sums, or 283,473,958/., is 
the whole amount of the capitals wliich the adoption of tlie 
Funding System left in the pockets of the public, over wliat 
would have been taken out of them, had the supplies been rais- 
ed within the year, and also of their accumulations at fi\c per 
cent, compound interest. And hence, if the loans contracted 
during the war amount to mo7e than 283,475,958/., the excess^ 
whatever it may be, is just so much capital lost or destro 3 ^ed by 
the Funding system ; while, on the. oilier hand, if the loans 
contracted during the war amount to Itss than 283,473,958/., 
the deficit will be so much saved or gained by it. Let us, 
therefore, proceed to ascertain the actual amount of the loans.— 
See Taiili:, No. Ill ] 

Now, it is seen from this Table, which is nothing more than 
an abstract ot the Parliamentary jiaper, No. 145, Scss. 1822, 
that 58 874, 556/. i7s Id., were borrowed in the peiiod fiom 
1793 to 1817, at an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364/. 
4s. 5id. ; but, of this sum, 188,522,319/. 19s. 6d. were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, with which 
they purchased slock yielding 9, 1 68,232/. 1 2». 8d. a year. These 
sums being deducted from the former, wc getr 396,332,206/. 
17s. 7d. as the amount of the sums really borrowed to defray 
the expenses of the late war, at an annual charge of 21,006,131/. 
lls. 9fd., exclusive of an increased issue of Exchequer bills to 


^ The Besolutions submitted to the House of Commons by Mr 
Hume, on the 25th July 1822, do not take this principle into 
view, and, therefore, represent the loss occasioned by the Funding 
System as considerably greater than it really was. But with this, 
and one other exception, which is of no great moment (S3d Besolu* 
lion), Mr H.*8 Besolutions are accurate and extremely valuable. They 
contain a great mass of well**authenticated and precise information 
tespeeting the shamefUl prodigality and ignorance displayed in tbo 
management of our financial afiairs during tlie late war, and since# 
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ilj<‘ aimnnt of ' )/., ^ niuLiiio to/ 5 ct!)cr r piinclpal sum 

of 42<>,Gia,r>(K^ )T^. mI. 

Hut^c have ali(\ul^ ''CCii, that the entire amount of the sunn 
\thieh the atloj)fioii <>( the iiindiii<r <.jstcin left in I he pockets of 
the public, over what woiiJd have been taken out of them had 
llie suj>p]ii‘s been laiscd within the j(Mr, and their accumu- 
lations at 5 pci (ciiU, compound inteicsl, only amounted to 
2S3, 17",y5S/. ; and thn sum being deducted fiom the sum of 
4C9/) 1 1 , ^)07/., lai'^ed by funding and issuing Exchcc|uer bills, 
leave's a halavo. of oni. tiundkid ani> roniv-six millions, 

ONi: IIUNUin l) \NT) SIMY-SIVIN TTtOlS^NI), 1I\T IIUNOKri) 
AM) I orm-MM iu)T) >Ji)s s'li in ino, is the ndi ammnt qf 

the imvii (haf^ o udi’tit < t dt ad loss the public has snsUuncd bp JumU 
in^ dm i 11*1 fhr inn tifi} ' 

We should uilst.dvc', however, if wc supposed that this sum 
of 14G niilhoiis, vast as it most certainly is, measured the 
whole ot the loss oceasunuMl to the country by the loans con- 
tvarte*! diiiiue, the war. \Vc have already sliown, that it is im- 
possible to adopt the plan lor raising the supplies within the 
year, without i»iving additional Ibicc and cneigy to flie spirit 
of industry and paiMinony. We must, therefore, in estimating 
die ctlecis of llie ruiuling SjMem, take into \iew its inflnencc 
in checking the operation of this principle of accumulation. 
Here we have only conjecture to guide us ; but we do not think 
dial we shall in any rcsjicct exaggerate if wc suppose, that, ex- 
clusively of the dhcct loss occasioned by it during the war, the 
Funding System lias indiiectl}’', but cflcctually, 0 [)erated to pre- 
vent the accumulation of 100 millions of capital, which would 
have been accumulated had the plan ior laising the supplies within 
die year been adopted. This sum may be a trifle too much or too 
little either on the one side or the other, but wc do not believe 
that it is vci y w idc of the mark. At all events, however, it is cer- 
tain, tlmt, had the supplies for the late war been raised within the 
year, the country would have avoided the total loss and de- 
struction of ONL UUNDIU.I) AM) TOIII^-SIX MILLIONS of Capital, 
capable of producing a future interminable annual revenue 
of 7,300,000/. ; and as each person would have been desirous to 
free himself from whatever encumbrances he might have con- 
tracted in defraying his share of the public expenditure, a prin- 
ciple of increased exertion and economy wrould have been in 

* Amount of Exchequer bills on the 5th of January 

1317 . - * - L. 44,650,300 

Dp, do. 5ib January 1793 - - - 11,361,000 

L. 33,289,800 


Excess 
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operation from the commencement of the war, wViich would ei- 
ther now, or at no distant period, have repaired all its losses; 
while our taxation would not, at this moment, have exceeded 
20 or 24* millions ! 

This inquiry into the practical and real effects of tlie Fund- 
ing System during the late war, has confirmed all our general 
conclusions, and placed them beyond the reach of cavil and 
dispute. We said, that it was a wasteful and a destructive sys- 
tem; and the loss of 146 millions, and the check given to the 
operation of the principle of increased exertion and econom}', 
shows that it is so to a degree that was hardly conceivable. 

We have not entered into this investigation for the purpose 
of fruitlessly bewailing past errors, or of showing what the coun- 
try might liave gained by the adoption of a difierent system. 
Our object has been, to open the eyes of the public to the real 
nature of the Funding System ; to strip off the disguises with 
which its mischievous qualities have been veiled ; and to demon- 
strate the advantage that would arise from raising the supplies 
within the year, in the event of our being again engaged in hoE- 
tilitics. If we are ordinarily wise, we will for ever abjure the 
delusive and prodigal resoursc of loans. The only really sound 
system of policy is, ‘ to meet our dilficultios as they arise, and 
‘ keep our estates free from permanent encumbrances, of the 

* .wdight of which we are never truly sensible, till we are in- 

♦ volved in them past remedy.* (Arl, Funding Si/sUnn^ 
to Encyclop, Britannica.) 

But to render our views of the Funding System complete, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of correct views with respect to 
the financial state of the country, and the operations of minis- 
ters, it is necessary that we should make a few observations on 
the Sinking Fund System. We shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible. 

The plan for the gradual extinction of the National Debt, by 
consolidating the various surpluses of revenue arising from the 
reduction or interest and other sources, into a Sinkino Fund, 
to be constantly applied to purchase stock, was first proposed 
by -Earl Staphope, and adopted by Sir Robert Walpole, so 
•party as 17 16 ; and its advantages, from its being supposed to 
bf^eratp at. CQmpoitnd interest, are very fully detailed and dis^ 
tmerty pointed out, in an elaborate tract Public Debts 

to Sir Nathaniel Gould, Mwl^, and 
l I7:?6r establishin^y the Sinking Fund 

of which it 
feservedy and middycdy ta 

mi ere St ofsucfi ■■■ . 
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‘ encumbrances as ^dcc^c incurred before the 25Lk December 171 G, 

* and to and foy no other iise^ intent, or purpose %&hatsoever, * 
But) in despite of this clear and explicit enactment, the Sinking 
Fund was very soon perverted from its original destination. 
Several disguised encroachments hud been made in the interval 
between 17^7 and 1732; but the first open and avowed en- 
croachment was made in 1733. In 1732, the land-tax had been 
reduced to Is. in the pound; and in older to supply the defi- 
cjcnry of revenue that Jiad been thus occasioned, half a milUon 
luul been borrowed, and the intcrc'^t charged to the salt-tax, 
which was now revived, after being abolished only two years 
before. In the following y<*ar, it became necessary to raise an 
additional 500,000/., and Sir Robert Walpole moved that it 
should be taken from the Sinking Fund ; adding, that if this 
proposal were objected to, he should bo obliged to increase the 
land-tax from i s. to 2s, in the pound. The motion was, of 
course, carried by a \cry great majority ; and in 1735 and 1736, 
the entire produce of the Fund w^as anticipated and mortgaged ! 

The Authors of the J-Iistorp and PnxeLdmgs of the House of 
JLordsy in giving an account of this alienation, judiciously ob- 
seivo, * When any addition J (ax is imposed, the public feel 

< the weight of the annual public expense. This puts them 
^ upon inquiring into the necessity of that expense ; and when 
^ they can sec no necessity for it, they murmur, and those mur- 

< murs become dangerous to the minister. Whereas, no man 

< feels what is taken from the Sinking Fund ; therefore, no man 

* inquires into the necessity of that expense which occasions 

* its being plundered ; and lor this reason, it will be always looh^ 

‘ ed upon hif mnustas as a fund io,ki(h thi^ map squander mth 
^ sajity.'* (Vol. 1 V. p. 5li.) 

llr Price laments this perversion in the most piteous terms# 

* Thus, ^ says he, * after an existence of a few years, expired 

< the Sinking Fund, that sacred blessing — once the nation’s 

* only hopt‘ — prematurely and cruelly destroyed by its own pa* 

* rent. Could it have escaped the liands of violence, it would 

* have made us the envy and terror of the world, by leaving us 

< at this time, not only tax Jtevy but in possession of a treasure, 

* greater, perhaps, than ever was enjoyed by any kingdom# ’ 
But although Dr Price is perfectly right in censuring Sir * 

Bobert Walpole for not imposing additional taxes to meet the 
deficiency in the disposable revenue^ he is totally wrong in his 
estimate of the efihets of a Sinking Fund. The truth that , 
no Staking Fund, eveii though it consisted of a dear surptas 
revenue, over really operates at compound interest# SuppOse« 
to illustrate this position, that there is a million of surplus cash 
h the Treasury^ which is to be formed into a Staking Fiin4f 
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Id tfiD lim places the cominissioqcr9 for xpanaginc Uib (ifnd 
would purchase a million*s worth of stock, and would receive^ at 
the ehd of the year, the dividend or interest on this stock, which 
liad previously* been paid to the public creditor : If this dividend 
were 50,000/., the commissioners would purchase additional 
stock with it ; in consequence, they would, at the end of the 
second year, have 53,500/. to invest in a new purchase; at the 
end of the third year, this sum would be increased to 
and so on. Now, this is what Sir Nathaniel Gould, Dr Pricc^ 
find Mr Pitt, call paying off the public debt by a Sinking Fund 
operating at compound interest. It is obvious, however, that 
there is really no such thing as a fund producing money, by ita 
own agency, to pay off debt ; and that wimtever diminution is 
effected in the amount of the public debt, is effected by apply** 
ing a portion of the ^produce of taxation to its extinction. The 
dividends which come into the hands of the commissioners, and 
which alone enable them to purcliasc additional quantities of 
etock, are all obtained from the tax-gatherer, and must, there* 
fore, have been produced by the industry of the people. It is 
true, that by constantly applying the same amount of revenue 
to the extinction of a given amount of debt, its reduction is 
effected in the saim way as if the original surplus, placed in the 
hands of the commissioners, had been actually. increasing, by an 
inherent energy ef its own, at compound interest; but it is es- 
sential to know, that though the modes of operation be the 
same, the means are totally different. The debt is reduced, be- 
cause a portion of the taxes have been applied to pay it off; 
but it is not, and it is utterly impossible that it can ever be, re- 
duced by the mere operation of a fund inci casing at compound 
interest. To make capital increase at compound interest, it 
must be employed in some sort of productive industry ; and the 
profits, instead of being consumed as income, must be regularly 
lidded to the principal, to form a new capital. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that no such Sinking Fuad has ever existed, lliose 
niat have been set on foot in this and other countries, have all 
been supported cither by loans or by the produce of taxes, and 
have never paid off a single shilling of deot by their own agen- 
cy* We are not, however, to consider this notion of the won** 
Hardworking effects cf Sinking Funds, as being only a mero 
.tiarmlesiif dmusion ; for, so &r from tlit% there con be no ques-* 
tton that it has, by making the people believe that the greate^it 
l^moifnt of debt might be defrayea without loss to any ono by 
mrisdn mystical operations, been one of the principal causes of 
die rulnoiiB extension of the Funding 
4 3^^ absurd, hoivaver, as his notions with respect to 

m mpi of sinking fimds operating at compound interest cer- 
VOX* axxiiu wo. 77. C 
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t imly were, the wrltiiijs^*; of Dr Price gave them the greatest 
currency; anti, coupled with some visionary calculations he had 
made respecting the number of globes of gold to which a penny 
laid out at compound interest at the birth of Jesus Christ woulcC 
have amounted in 1 77-, completed the delusion. The most in- 
telligent men in the country were made to believe, that the 
pu blic debt might be diminished, notwithstanding the contrac- 
tion of new loans, by the operation of a sinking fund; that 

* war, while such a scheme was going on, wouUl increase its 

* eflicacy; and that any suspension of it then, would be the 

‘ madness of giving it a mortal stab, at the venf time tt *was^ 
‘ the quit lest fcm'a}ds the accomplishmeiif of its 

* aid.^ Mr Pitt’s fnnoiis Sinking Fund of 1 786 was entirely 
founded on the principles and calcuLitions of Di Price. To 
constitute this fund, ovc willion pet ammm was n))propriatcd by 
Pailiainont, which was to be allowed to accuimilatc at com- 
]>ound Interest, by the addition of the divide'iids on the stock 
which it puvchasecl. In 17f>2 some farther additions were made 
to this fund ; and it wa^ also enacted, that besides providing for 
the interest of any loan that might hcncefoith be contracted, 
additional taxes should be impo'^ed to form a ‘ inking fund of 

per cent, on the capital stock created by such loan. As 
tliero was a considerable excess of revenue in the period from 
178f> to 1798, the* debt was leduccd by al)out lOj millions, and 
this reduction w as a^cribcd to the clFect ol* the Sinking Fund 
operating at coiupound inteiest, though it i> plain it entirely 
resulted from the application ot surplus revenue to the purchase 
of stock. Subsequciuly to the comnienceinciit of the late Bour- 
bon restoration war, the income of the country uniformly fell 
greatly «hort of the expoiulit lire, and thede!')i laplcllv increased. 
Ihit although there w is no annual million in the Trea'-ury to 
transler to the Commissioners, the juggle of the sinking fund 
W’as, notwithstanding, kept up. The Joans for the service of 
the 3 Tar were unilonnly iik reased, by tbe whole amount of the 
sums placed at the disposal of the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners; so thnt,yor rmy shilling* s rtorl/i of slock transferred to 
them by this futile pioceoding, an equal amount of kuw mci^x 
had to ve contracted^ exclusive of the loss incurred on account 
of the expense of management 1 

And yet this clumsy command of delusion and quackery 
was lauded by all parties. The opposition vied with the 
nhtry in celebrating its praises. The Sinking Fund wafli unW 
versaUy considered as the great bulwark of the country ; and 
$0 lasting and powerfal ivgs the infatuation, that after 


^ Price's Appeal to the Public on the subject of the National 
£ Debt, tn 17^ 
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years’ experience of iti absolute nullity, when Lord Hcniy 
Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, introduced his plan of 
finance in J807, it contained a system of checks to prevent the 
evils likely to result from allowing the Sinking Fund to accu« 
mulate without any limit, and deluging the country with a flood 
of wealth, by * a too prompt discharge of the public debt 1 * 
We doubt whether the history of the world can furnish another 
instance of so extraordinary a delusion. Had the Sinking 
Fund involved any mysterious or unintelligible dogmas, — had it 
addressed itself to popular feelings and passions,— or had the 
notion of its efficacy originated with the mob, the prevalence of 
the delusion would have been less unaccountable. But the Sink- 
ing Fund was from the first a matter of pure calculation ; it was 
projected by some of the best informed persons in the country, 
who continued for upwards of twenty years to believe, that they 
were rapidly diminibhing the public debt by the agency of a Sink- 
ing Fund, which was all the while kept on foot hy bhf rawed mpneif * 
Dr Hamilton has the merit of having dissipated this delusion— 
the grossest, certainly, by which any people have ever suffered 
themselves to be blinded and deceived. He showed that the 
Sinking Fund, instead of reducing the debt, had really been 
the means of increasing it : And he proved to demonstration, 
thett the esLcess of tevenue above evpcndilure fs the anhj 7 eat uSiwX- 
ing Fund by *mhtch the public dtht can he dnchai^ed, ‘ The in- 
^ crease of revenue, ’ he observes, ‘ or the diminution of cx- 

* penae, are the only means by which this Sinking Fund can 

* be enlarged, and its operations iciidercd moic effectual; and 

* all schemes tor discharging the National Debt, by Sinking 

* Funds operating at compound interest, or in any other man- 

* ner, unless in so far as they arc founded uj)on this principle, 

* are completely illusory. ^ 

We have already seen, that the portion of the loans trans- 
ferred to the Sinking Fund Commissioners in the iuteival be- 
tween 1793 and 1817, amounted to 188,522,350/., and the ex- 
pense of the office of the Commissiouei s for the same period 
was 62,968/., making together 188,585,318/.; which sum, as it 
was all borrowed, occasioned an annual charge to the public of 
9,771,063/* * But the stock which the Commissioners pur- 
chased with this sum of 138,522,350/. transferred to them out 
of the loans, only yielded an annual dividend of 9,l6S,2S$/« 
On the one hand, therefore, an annual charge of 9,7 
^ incurred to enablq the $inking Fund Commisiliopers to go 
in market; and, tm the other, they bought stock wfiSeh yieida 
9, 168,233/* a year; so that, on the whole, their diur- 

Me mar hax>e occatimed a dead lose to the couni^ ^602,880/* 

* See Mr Huino*s Kesolutions, No. 6. 

C2 
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a yea ) , equivalent to a ^ pn^ ceni, capital of 20,894,333/- ' Sinc^ 
the peace, the operations of the Commissioners have been e(|ual* 
ly injurious; and Mr Hume has shown, in hia25th Resolution, 
that tlie chaige on account of the funded <iebt was 356,153/. a 
year, greater in 1822, than it would have been had the Sinking 
Fundhecn abolished in 1S17. 

Ther. was only one part of Mr Pitt’s plan that was really 
calculated to aflbrd the means of reducing the debt ; and that 
was, the clause moved by Mr Fox, which enacted, that taxes 
should be imposed, not only to provide for the interest of such 
loans as might be contracted in future, but also to provide a 
sinking fund of one per cent, on the stock so created. Had 
this clause been scrujiulously observed, a fund would undoubt- 
edly have been formed, whicii, had it been cTclusivcIp applied to 
that ol}j(cf^ would ultimately have extinguished the debt con- 
tracted during the war ; but it is essential to bear in mind, that 
it would have done this, not by the operation of compound in- 
terest, but hy /‘ahiNii a laisfei avioioif of ihan icquhvd 
to pay the dhnlind\ on t/u loan$. A new capital of 879,290,042/. 
of funded debt had been created in the interval between 1793 
and 1817, ^ one per cent, on which, exclusive of accumulations, 
would have been 8,702,900/. But, instead of having a surplus 
income of this amount at the end of the war, when the nominal 
linking fund amounted to about 15 millions, the clear real sui- 
plus did not amount to tw millions ; the taxes imposed to form 
n sinking fund on the capital of the loans having been all antici- 
pated and mortgaged, by charging them with the interest of loans 
ifladc in 1 807, 1809, and 1813. it is indeed much worbC than ab- 
surd to suppose, that a surplus revenue, existing in the shape of 
a sinking fund, will ever be unceasingly applied to the cxtinclion 
of debt. It may be so applied for a few years ; but, whenever 
any considerable difllculty is experienced in raising taxes to de- 
fray extraordinary expense, it will infallibly be diverted, as all 
such funds have ever been, from its proper and peculiar object. 
IF Mr Pitt really believed that his one per cent, sinking lund 
would be allowed to accumulate in all time to come, we can 
ottly say* that we consider it as a more extraordinary delusion 
^an his belief in the operations of Dr Price’s globe-gcnerating 
penny. Bat ministers have now become cither more knowing, 
or more candid. Mr Vansittart stated, in 1813, that the sum 
produced by the sinking fund * •wotdd be an instrument qf 

* great Jbfre in the hands of FarUament%^ n$Mch might lead to 

* the most important ’—♦though it is obvious, that Fai^ 

Hament can have no control whatever over the sinking fund* 


f Parliamentary Paper, No* 145. Seas* 1682ii 
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until it has been diverted from its oroper object— the payihcnt 
of the public debt. Lord Londonderry went still farther than, 
Vansittart ; for he distinctly stated, in his place in Parlia* 
ineht in 1822 , that * he had never represented the sinking fund 
^ as a saving to be held sacred, but as a mode of placing a large 

* sum at the disposal of Parliament^ to be bp them disposed as 

* might he thought most equitable^ whether ' for the relief of a 

* pressing exigency of the present day, or for the security of 

* posterity. * 

* The real effect then of such a sinking fund as that which mi- 
nisters are now attempting to raise in this country, is not to di* 
minish debt, but to encourage expendititre. ‘ There cannot,^ says 
Mr Ricardo, ^ be a greater security for the continuance of peace, 

< than the imposing on ministers the necessity of applying to 
‘ the people for taxes to support a war. Suffer the sinking 

* fund to accumulate during peace to any considerable sum, and 
^ very little provocation would induce them to enter into a new 
^ contest. They would know that, by a little management, 

* they could make the sinking fund available to the raising of a 
^ new supply, instead of being available to the payment of the 

* debt. The argument is now common in the mouths of minis- 

* ters when they wish to lay on new taxes, for the purpose of 

* creating a new sinking fund in lieu of one which they have 

* just spent, to feay, It will make foreign countries respect us; 

they will be afraid to insult or provoke us, when they know 
that we are possessed of so formidable a resource. ” What 

* do they mean by this argument, if the sinking fund be not 
‘ considered by them as a lyar fund^ on which they can draw in 

* support of the contest ? It cannot, at one and the same time, 
f be employed to annoy an enemy, and to pay debt. If taxes 
^ are, as they ought to be, raised to defray the expenses of 

* a war, what facility will a sinking fund give to the rais- 

* ing of them ? None whatever. It is not because the pos^^ 
session of a sinking fund will enable them to raise nfw and 

. additional taxes that ministers prize it, for they know it will 
; have no such effect, but because fhep know that be cn^ 

■Uf:cMedtp/mbstittite the sinking Jund in lieu of 
ahoaps doncj in war^ 

Funding 

not object toi: tbte raising of ,a surplua; 
^^MiiTO|^-'’^°i;:the, eictincdbH <rf debfc provided 

; vBut, 

of things, that'any 
.an; occasion 
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of his being aware that he can do this, will make him less dis- 
posed to avoid involving the country in unnecessary disputes 
and quarrels. 

But in despite of the suggestions of common sonse^ and of all 
previous experience, ministers are again struggling to raise a 
ainking fund of Jive millions. To accomplish this purpose, they 
have had recourse to some very singular expedients. Of these^ 
the most remarkable seems to be the scheme for equalizing the 
charge on account of the half pay and pensions, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, the dead weight. The charge on account of 
half pay, pensions, 8tcl amounted last year to about Jhe mil* 
lions ; but this was necessarily a constantly decreasing charge, 
and would have entirely ceased in about forty or forty-five 
years. Instead, however, of leaving it to be gradually extin- 
guished by the death of the annuitants, ministers have created a 
set of Trustees who arc annually to borrow, on the best terms 
they can, a seriea of constantly diniinisliing loans, the Trea- 
sury furnishing them with the same unvarying sum of 2,800,000/. 
a year, for a period of forty-five years, to enable them to pay 
off* these loans * Tins is plainly neither more nor less than re- 
sorting to the spendthrift expedient of post ohtt bonds, and at- 
tempting to procure a little momentary iclicf at the certainty of a 
much greater ultimate cost. It is a scheme pregnant with idl 
the vices of the funding system ; and ought not to have been 
resorted to, except in tiie most desperate extremity. 

If the opeiose and clumsy jugglery of a sham sinking fund 
cost nothing, it might be kept up tor the amusement and conso- 
lation of old women, financiers., and country gentlemen. But 
it is not less costly and expensive than it is deceitful and absurd* 
According to the 'subjoined statement, there has been an excess 
of revenue over expenditure, between the 5th of January 1816 
and the 5th January 1822, of 7, 628, 8 6 : * and the interest on 
the unfunded debt has also been reducetl, in the same interval^ 


Tot&l Income of the 
United Kingdom— 
drantlMicks c\ceptcd. 

* 1817 L.57,650,S89 

1818 59,667,911 

1819 58,680,959 

18120 59,769,680 

1821 60,686,076 


Totid Expenditure of the 
United Kin(;doin, exclu* 
sive of Sinking Fund. 
L.58,544',049 
57,872,428 
57,392,544 
57,476,755 
57,639,899 


Tneomo 296,454,538 Exp. 288,925,661^ 

288,925,669 

l<. 7,528,869 Excess of income over expoo(iitttl8 m . 

the five years from 1816 to t022« ' 
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fr<>m to 2d. per cent, per diem. It is evident, thereibre, that 
had there been no juggling, but had this sin phis revenue been 
fiirly and honestly applied to the extinction of the debt, both 
HA^^ frimipal and the would have been proponionally 

diminished. But this simple and straight forward course did 
not suit the views of ministers; they preferred indulging their 
owii, and perhaps we ought also to add the public taste, by ex- 
hibiting a few more hocus-pocus tricks and legerdemain opera- 
tions. In consequence, the surplus revenue or sinking fund, 

^ which really amounted to only 1,505,774/. a year, was called 
Jive millions! To carry it to this sum, money was horr(M^ed^ 
by the Annuity Trustees, from the Bank, and called income. 
There were, besides, a variety of subordinate operations : One 
species of stock was bartered for another; the public accounts 
were rendered nearly unintelligible — and, as the natural re- 
sult of the whole, it is found, at the end of six years, that, so 
far from being diminished, the charge on account of tha un- 
redeemed debt.has been considcrablp increased ! 

As a specimen of the careless manner in which the financial 
statements of Ministers arc got up, and.of the little credit due 
to them, it is enough to mention, that Mr Robinson stated in 
his place in the House of Commons, on the 3d (;f March, — 
and we have not the slightest doubt that he stated the honest 
^conviction of his mind, — that the SmJdng Fund had paid ojF 
24,766,520/. in the interval between the 5ih of January 1816 
and the 5th of January 1822 ! It has been shown, how'ever, 
from the official accounts published by authority of Parliament, 
that no less than 22,454,578/. of this reduction was effected in- 
dependently altogether of the agency of the Sinking Fund, part- 
ly by the application of the surplus loans of 1815 to the extinc- 
tion of debt, and partly by the exchange of stock bearing a , 
interest for stock bearing a high interest ! Can any naan doubt, 
that had there been a real bona Jid.e payment of 24 millions of' 
debt,' the charge on account of interest must have been consi- 
derably reduced ? But, instead of any such reduction having 
taken placej the interest of the public debt amounted to full 
700^000/. in 1821 than in 1817 ! Now, it is obvious, that 
of debt paid and 700,000/. a year 
led /o ere rather irreconcileahle propositipps^ = 

is, thatwhile. the JattOr ia undoubtedly 

altogether hypothetical . and 
now . subjoin' is , siibstantially'tbd}to^^;'it*K 
sooh.-aft^ Mr :Robin^’aKspiaecli;j:‘ii^ 
or 'My ;one'elli^,; tbal I'confutpviti^ W 

of chatg«‘b^'' ;rei^ 
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By ParlJamcnta^ paper of No* 35^ the amoiiii,t of &e. 

Unredeemed Funded Debti on the 5tb Janua^ 

1816, was, • . . L. 816,311, 930 

Jleduc^, on the 5th January 1823, to 795,312,76^ 

Amount of diminution • L. 20,999, 17? 

And the Unftinded, 5 th Jan. 1816 ♦ L*43,938,22S 
Ditto, 5th January 1822, - 41,514,061 

. 2,434,162 

Total diminution * L. 23,423,334 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, the dimi- 
nution is (which admit) • - 24,766,520 

Accounted for as follows, via* of loans raised in 

1815, for which upwards of 87 millions of capital 
was created, and aU included in the account on 
the 5th January 18 16, at the rate of 100/. ibr 
every 52/. of money received, there remained to 
be paid up 5^33^^3031. of money after the Sth Jd^ 
nuary 1816, mth ^hich the very same stock creaU 
ed for 5AU was repurchased for 82/. to the amount 

of - - - - 9,663,082 

And there was cancelled, between the 5th January 

1816, and 5th January 1822, by conversion into 

life annuities 3 per cents., to the amount of 3,268,894 
And In 1816, three millions were received from the 
Bank for an annuity of 90,000/^^ with which 
4,840,000/. of other 3 per cent* stock was can- 
edled, being an excess of - - 1,840,000 

And in 1818, 2,999,920/. was received of certain 
holders of 3 per cent, stock as a bonus, to c^on* 
vert 27,272,000/* of 3 per cent* into a 3j per 
exA with 

a^k was purchased, to the amount of (Vide A) 3,8|46,00Q 
millions of Exchequer Bills 
^ in the 5 per cents*, and with the : :../[: ■ 

^ i; 10^202,500/* of 3 per cents/ were purchas* 

: - - S,27?i50<> 

; AW th^^ beeh 664,030/- of 3 cent* cancel ■ 
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quet^s. own statmeat, but of 968,7511. only, accordhtff to the 
jrefd fitcit; although in the same period there has been an 
of ^veuue of no less than 7,528,8691., as stated in the note ito 
pa^ SS ; and so far from ^ere being any diminution in the 
aituiual charge^ although the rate of interest on the unfund^ 
debit has been reduced from 3^d. to 2d. per cent, per diein, 
making a total reduction no less than 941,5001. per annum, 
the charge on account of the interest and management of the 
unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded together, was greater 
on the 5th January last than in any previous year since 1816 ! 

( A) The transfer of the 27,272,0001. of 3 per 
cent, to 3^ per cent., increased the annual 
charge _ - - L.1 36,360 

Whilst the 2,990,9201., money received, 
cancelled only - .. 115,380 

Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no 
less than - - - L.20,980 per ann. 

equal to 699,9331. of 3 per cent, capital. 

(B) And in like manner the funding of the 
seven millions of Exchequer Bills, in- 1820, 
created an annual charge of - L.346,500 

. ^ut the same amount cancelled, derived on 

3 per cent, stock, only * - 306,075 

Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no less 
than - - - L.4:0,425 per. ann. 

equal to 1,347,5001. of 3 per cent. capitaL 

_ Thus it appears, that every statement made by Ministers 
since 1816, with respect to the financial situation of the coun' 
try, has been completely nugatory, fallacious, and unfounded. 
Instead of reducing the debt, they have considerably increased 
it. Their Sirring Funds, stpek transferences, and other AotW" 

, peon; tricks and devices, have cost the public 7,528,0001. of 
surplus revenue and 700,0001, of additional burden 1 Perhtq» 

: Ihife riot enough to show the propriety of abandoning this sya. 

K |niu Of fra and d4usion. And we doubt nr^ thgl;;:: 

continue to manifest the same degree of stupid^ iiv^ 
ii:j|ip|tie^i:h|>::the financial, quackery of ' 'Ministeiu 'that.Bl^’;jhave^';'^ 
they'wUh' aai^^mr^t^-begmek^^ 
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The following statement, on the accuracy of which our read- 
erb may rely, exhibits the present state of our revenue and ex- 
penditure : — 

Statement of tlio Actual Revenue of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature of 
Drawbacks, excluded) for the years ending the 5th of January 
1821 and 1822; distinguishing the several heads of Income, and 
Great Britain from Ireland in eacli year : — 


Heads of lucomo. 


Customs - - - 

Excise 

Stamps . - - 

Land and Assessed taxes 
Post office 

Salaries and Pensions 
Hack Coaches and Posting 
Hereditary revenues 

Total ordinary rcveiiuos 

Proper ty-iax Arrears 
Lottery . . - 

Unclaimed dividends 
Imprests, &c. 

Total csira revenues 

Total of Great Britain 
Total of Ireland 

Total of the United Kingdom 1 
exclusive of Loans j 

Deduct balances 

Total actual revenue of thel 
United Kingdom j 

The total ex^^enditure for the \ 
United Kangdom, for thef 
same period, exclusive of[ 
the siaaking fund, has been ) 

Leaving an excess of revenue \ 
over expenditure of j 
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Here \b another proof, that had there been no Sinking Fund, 
the debt would have been icduced about five millions durtu/j 
thc6C ti»o yoais ; but instead of any &uch reduction taking placcj 
it hds actually been increased ^ 

In a future Number, wo shall state our views with respect tc 
the best and most cfBcieiit plan for really reducing the public 
debt. 


Aut. II. A Letter 1o ilw Chauman qf the Committee of On 
House iA' Commons^ on the Game Lanas. By the I Ion. ane 
Rev. William IlrnuERT. llidgway, 1833. 


A BOUT the time of the publication of this little pamphlet ol 
Mr Herbert, a Conmiitteo of the House of Coriiiuons 
published a llepoit on the Game Laws, containing a great deal 
of very curious iiifoin (iiai respecting the sale of gai n*, an epi- 
tome of which we shall nox/ 1 ly before our readers. 1 lie coun- 
try higglers who collect poultry, gather up the game fiom the 
depots of the poachers, and transmit it in the same manner as 
poultjy, and in the sime package*?, to the London poulterers, 
by whom it is distributed to the public; and this ti <diic is ear- 
ned on (as far as gaiiic is concerned) even from the distance of 
Scotland. The same business is carried on by the poitci** of 
stage-coaches; and a great deal of game is sold cl indcstinely 
by lords of manors, — or by gamekeepers, without the knowledge 
of lords of manors; and pnncipally, as thcevidcnco slates, from 
No;*folk and Suffolk, the gicat schools of steel-traps and spiing- 
guns. The supply of game too, is proved to be quite as icgular 
as the supply of pciilti y ; the number of hares and uartuM<rc*s 
supplied ratlier exceeds that of pheasants; but any ilesciiption 
of game may be had to any amount. Here is a pai t of the 
evidence. 

* Can you at any time piocuro any quantity of game ? — I have no 
doubt of it. If you were to receive almost an unlimited order, could 
you execute it ? — Yes, 1 would supply the whole city of London, 
any fixed day once a week, all the year through, so that every indi- 
vidual inhabitant should have game for his table. Do you think vou 
could procure a thousand diea^^ants? — Yes; I would be bound to 
produce ten thousand a weekr Vhu would be bound to provide every 
Amtly in London with a dish of game ?~yos ; a partridge, or a 
pheaeant, or a hare, or a grouse, or something or other. How would 
you sot about doing it ? — I should of course request the persons with 
whom I am in the habit of dealing, to use their influence to bring 
mo what they could by a ceriain day ; I should speak to the dealers 
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and Uic mail-guard&j and coachmen, to produce a quantity ; and I 
should send to my own connexions in one or two manors where I 
have the privilege of belling for those gentlemen ; and should send to 
Scotland to sa>, that every week the largest quantity they could 
produce was to be sent. Being but a petty salesman, 1 sell a very 
small quantity : But I have had about 4000 head direct from one 
man. Can you state the quantity of game which has been sent to 
you during the year ? — No ; 1 may say perhaps 10,000 head; mine 
is a limited trade ; 1 speak comparatively to Uiat of others ; 1 only 
supply private families.' Itepo}!^ p. 20. 

Poachers go out at night cannot, of course, like regular 
tiadcstnon, proportion the supply to the deinaiul, but having 
once made a contract, they kill all tlicy can ; and licnce it hap- 
pens that the game inaikct is frometinios very much overstocked, 
and gietit ejuantities of game either thiown away, or disposed 
of by Irish hawkeis to tlie coinmoii jicople at very inferior 
prices. 

^ Docs it ever happen to you to Ik^ obliged to dispose of poultry 
at the same low pi ices ^ou are obliged to dispose of game It de« 
pends upon the weather; often when there is a considci^able quan* 
tity on hand, and owing to the weather, it will not keep till the fol- 
lowing da 3 % 1 am obligc^d to take any price that is oifered; but we 
can alwfiys turn oilhoi jioultiy oi game into some price or other; and 
if it was not for tJie l^sh hankers, hundicds and hundreds of hcftds 
of game would be spoiled and thrown away. It is out of the power 
of any person to conceive for one moment the quantity of game 
that is hawked in the streets. I have had opportunity more than 
other persons of knowing this ; foi 1 have sold, I may say, more 
game than any other person in tlie city ; and we serve liawkers in- 
discriminately, persons who come and pui chase probably six fowls or 
turlvics and geese, and the 7 will buy heads of game with them* *—• 
llepoU^ p, 22. 

Livc-bircis are sent up as well ns dead ; eggs as well as birds* 
The price of pheasants' eggs last year was 8s. per dozen; of 
partridges eggs, 2s, The price of hares was from 3s. to 5s« f>d.; 
of partiidges, fioin Is. Gd. to 2s. 6d. ; of pheasants, from 5s. to 
5s. Gd* each, and i^onicumcs as low as Is. 6d. 

* What have you given for game this year ?-^It is very low In- 
deed ; 1 am sick of it ; I do not think I shall ever deal again. Wo 
have got game this season as low as half a crown a brace (birds), 
and pheasants low as 7s. u brace. It is so plentiful, theie has 
been no end to spoiUng it this soasdh. tit is so plentiful, it is of no 
mo* tn war timo it was worth having ; then they fetched ehd 
8s. a brace* ' Report^ p. 33* 

All the poulterers, loo, even the most respectable, state, that 
It IS absolutely necessary they should carry on this iUegid traRf 
He in the present state of the gamb laws; Dtoause tbilir regitr 
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lar customers for poultry woiiUl infallibly leave any poulterer’^ 
shop from Mvhenco they eould not be siipplicHl with jrame. 

‘ I have no doubt that it is the geneial uish at piovtnt of tlie 
trade not to deal in tlie aiticle; but they arc all, of eourst, com- 
pelled from their connexions. If they cannot g< t game from one 
person, they can from another. 

* Do you believe that poulterers are not to be fonr.d who would 
take out licenses, and would deal with those very persons, for the* 
purposes of obtaining a greater profit tlian tliey would have dealni*; 
as you would do ?— I think the poulterers in general are a respect- 
able set of men, and would not countenance such a thing; they feel 
now that they are driven into a corner ; tlmt there may he men who 
would countenance ii regular proceedings, 1 have no clouht. Would 
it be their interest to do so, considering the penalty ? — No, I think 
not. The poulterers are perfectly w^ell aware that tlioy are <*onimil- 
ting a breach of the law at piesent. Do you suppose that those per- 
sons, respectable as they are, iivho arc now couimitLing a breach of 
the law, would not equally commit that breach if the Jaw were alter- 
ed ? — No, certainly not ; at present it is so connected with their busi- 
ness that they cannot help it. You said just now, that they were 
driven into a corner ; what did }ou mean by that ? — W c arc obliged 
to aid and abet those men who commit those thpred itions, because 
of the constant demand for game, Jiom diJVeicnt customers whom 
we supply with poultry. Could you cany on your business as a 
poulterer, if you refused to supply ganu' ? — l>y no means ; because 
some of the first people in tlie lain! require it of me * — Heporl^ p. 15. 

When that worthy Knorist, Mr DanK(‘b, brought in his bill 
of additional severities against poachers, iheic was no man of 
sense and reflection wlio tlid not anticipate the following cousc* 
quences of the measure. 

* Do you find that less game has been r.old in consequence of tlie 
bill rendering it penal to sell game? — Upon my word, it did not 
make the slightest diffeiencc in the woild. No! immediately after 
it was made ?— No ; I db not think it made the slightest difference. 
It did not make the slightest sensation ? — No, 1 never sold a bird 
less. Was not tlierc a resolution of the poulteiers not to sell game? 
•—I was secretary to tliat committed. What was the consequence of 
that resolution ? — A groat deal of ill blood in the trade. One gen- 
tleman who just left the room, did not come into my ideas. 1 never 
had a head of game in my house ; all my neighbours sold it ; and as 
we had people on the watch, who were ready to watch it into the 
houses, It came to this, we were prepared to bring our actions agkiihst 
certain individuals, after sitting, perhaps, from three to four months 
hvery week, which we did at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, 
hut we did not proceed with our actions, to prevent ill blood in the 
trade. We regularly met, and, as wc conceived at tlie time, formed « 
a committee of the most respectable of the trade. 1 was secretary 
ef that dommtUtee. The game was sold in the city, in the vicinity 
of the ilayal Exchitnge, cheaper than ever was known, because the 
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people at our end of tiic town were afraid. I, ns a point of honour, 
never had it in my house. I never had a head of game in my house 
that fi>cason. What was the consequence ? I lost my trade, and gave 
offence to gentlemen ; a nobleman’s steward, or butler, or cook, treat- 
ed it as contumely ; “ Good God, what is the use of your running 
your head against the wall ! You were obliged to begin the trade 
again ? — Yes, and sold more than ever. * — Report y p, 18. 

These consequences arc confirmed by the evidence of every 
person before the Committee. 

All the evidence is very strong ns to the fact, that dealing in 
game is not discreditable; that there arc a great number ot rc^ 

E cctable persons, and, among the rest, the first poullcrcis in 
ondon, who buy game knowing it to Iiave been illegally pre- 
enred, but who would never dream of purchasing any other 
article procured by dishonesty. 

‘ Are there not to your knowledge, a great many people in this 
town who deal in game, by hu)ing or selling it, that would not on 
any account buy or sell stolen pioperly t — Ccitainly ; there are many 
capital tradesmen, poulterer^, who deni in game, that would have no- 
thing to do with stolen property ; and yet 1 do not think there is a 
poulterer’s shop in XiOndon, where tlu) could not get game, if they 
wanted it. Do you think any discredit atteiches to any man in this 
town for buying or selling game ? — I think none at all ; and I do 
not think that the men to whom I have jn^t referred, would ha\c any 
thing to do with stolen goods. Would it not, in the opinion of the 
irilmbitants of London, be considered a vciy dilicrcnt thing dealing 
irt stolen game, or stolen poultry ? — Ccitainly. The one would be 
considered di<5graccful, and the other not ? — Certainly ; they think 
nothing of dealing in game ; and the fanners in the country will not 
give information ; they will have a bate oi two of the very men wiho 
work for them, and thc} are afiaid to give us information. ^ — Report ^ 
p. SI. 

The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one of the How- Street oft- 
i$C<^rs, who has been a good deal employed in the apprehension 
of poacheis, is curious and inipoitant, as it shows the enormous 
extent of the evil, and tlio ferocious spirit which the game-laws 
engender in the common pe8plc. * The jioi'chcrs (he says) 

^ ioxGo 16 miles. The whole of the village from which they 
« were taken were poachers ; the constable of the village, and 
‘ the shoemaker^ and other inhabitants of the village. I fetch- 
* ed one man 24 miles. There was the son of a respectable gar- 
* d^nor, one ef these was a sawyer, and another a baker, who- 
* kept n good shop theri?* If the tillage had been alarmed, wo 
* sUonld have hud some mischief; but we were all prepared 
‘ With fire-arms. If poachers have a spite with the gamev 
‘ keW**, that would induce them to go out in numbers to re- 
^ sisthiiu. This party I speak of, had something *iu their hat» 
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< to distinguish them. They take a delight in <ictting to with 

* the gamekeepers; and talk it over afterwards liow they served 
‘ so and so. They fought with the butt-ends of their guns at 
‘ Lord Howe's; they beat the gamekeepers slioekingly. ’ — Does 

* it occur to you (Bishop is asked) to have had more applica- 

* tions, and to have detected more peisoiis this season thin in 
‘ any former one? Yes; I think within four months tiiere have 

* been twenty-one transported that I have beoii at tin' taking 
‘ of, and through one mm turning dvidenee in eaeh ease, anil 
‘ without that they could not have b^'cn ideatilied; th« gim*'- 
‘ keepers could not, or would not identify them. 'The po leli^'i s g > 

* to the public house and spend their money; if (liey hive a good 

* night's work, they will go and get diunk witli tlie money. 

* The gings are connected tog^*th^r at diirerent public houses, 
‘ jii-^t like a rl lib at a public Ii >u »; they arc all s\\ n* j to- 

* gether. If the keeper took one of th^rn. they would go and 

* attick him for so doing.' 

Mr Staiford, chief cleik of Bow-Street, •‘ays, * All the of- 

* fences against the ganv'-l iws which are of an atrocious de- 

* scription, I think are generally reportctl to the public olhce 

* in Bow-Streel, more especially in cases where the keepers 
‘ have either been killed, or d i igor >usly w )undeJ, a ul the as- 

* olstanco of an olFicer from Bow-Street i-> required. The ap- 

* plications Irivc been murii more nunicrous of late yoirs * 

^ than they were foruicrly. S )iue of them have been cases of 

* murder; but I do not think in ny have amounted to murder. 

‘ There are many instances in winch keepvTs Have be"n veiy 
^ ill treated — they have been wouiulcd, skulls have been frac- 

* tured, and bones broken ; and they have been shot at. A 

* man takes an hare, or a phoasinS with a very dilfu'cnt Iceling 

* from that with which lie woYiId take a pigeon or a fowl out of 

* a farm-yard. The number of persons that a<»scnible together 

* is more for the purpose of piot^'cting themselves against tIior.e 

* that may apprehend them, than fioui an} idci that they are 
^ actually committing dopi edition upon the property of another 

* person ; they do not consider it as property. I think tlicic is 
^ a sense of morality and a distinction of crime cxisti: 

* men's minds, although they are mistaken about ir. Men feel 

* It is only of late years th^t men have been transported for shoot- 
at night. Tliere are instances of men who have been transported 
at the Sessions for night-poaching, who made no resistance at all 
when taken ; but then their characters as old poachers weighed against 
them— .characters estimated probably hy tlie very lords of manors 
who had lost their game. This disgraceful law L the occasion of all 
the murders committed for game. 
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« that if they go in a great botly together, to break into an 

* house, or to rob a person, or to steal his poultry, or sheep, 

* they arc committing a crime against that man’s property; 
‘ but I think with respect to the game, they do not feel that 
‘ they arc doing any thing whi^ is wrong; but think they 

* have committed no crime when they have £ne the thing, and 

* their only anxiety is to escape detection. ’ In addition, Mr 
StafToid st*\tcs that he remembers not one single conviction under 
Mr Banlc^s Ait agahist haying game ; and not one conviction 
for buying or selling game within the last year has been made 
at Ilow- Street. 

I'he inferences from these facts arc exactly as we predicted, 
and as cvciy man of common sense must have predicted— that 
to prevent the sale of game is absolutely impossible. If gamo 
is plentiful, and cannot be obtained at any lawful maiket, an il- 
licit trade will be established, which it is utterly impossible to 
prevent by any increased severity of the laws. Thcie never 
was a more striking illustration of the necessity of attending to 
public opinion in all penal enactments. Mr Bankes (a perfect 
representative of all the ordinary notions about forcing man- 
kind by pains and penalties) took the floor. To buy a partridge 
(though still considered as inferior to murder) was visited with 
the very heaviest infliction of the law ; and yet, though ^mc is 
sold as openly in London as apples and oranges, though three 
years have elapsed since this legislative mistake, the ofneers of 
the police can hardly recollect a single instance where the in- 
formation has been laid, or the penalty levied: Andwb^? 
because every man’s feelings and every man’s understanduig 
tell him, that it is a most absurd and ridiculous tyranny to pre- 
vent one man, who has more gamexhan he want*!, from exchang- 
ing it with another man, who has more money than he wants— 
because magistrates will not (if they can avoid it) inflict such ab- 
surd penalties — because even common informers know enough 
of the honest indignation of mankind, and arc too well aware 
of the coldness of pump and pond to act under the bill of the Ly- 
cu^s of Corfu Castle. 

The plan now proposed i% to undersell the poacher, which 
may be successful or ansuccessful ; but the threat is, if you at- 
tempt this plan there will be no and if there is no game, 
there will be no country gentlemen# We deny every part of this 
enthymeme — the last proposition as ^ell as the first. We reaUv 
cannot believe that all our rural manrions would be deserted, 
Sfl though no game was to be found in their neighbourhood. 
Some come into the country for health, some for quiet, for agri- 
culture, for economy, from attachment to family estates, from 
lovo of retirement, front the necessity of keeping up pro- 
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vincial Interest?, and from a vast variety of causes. Par- 
tridges and pheasants, though they form iiinc-tonths of hu- 
man motives, still leave a small residue, whicli may l)C class- 
ed under some other head. Neither are a great proportion 
of those whom the love of shooting brings into ilie coun- 
try, of the smallest value or importance to the country. A 
Colonel of the Guards, the second son just entered at Oxford, 
three Diners out from Piccadilly— -Major Rock, Dord John, 
Lord Charles, the*Coloncl of the regiment quartered ^at the 
neighbouring town, two Irish Peers, and a German Baron ; — 
if all this honourable company proceed with fustian jackets, 
dog»whistles, and chemical inventions, to a solemn destruction 
of pheasants, how is the country benefited by their presence ? 
or how would earth, air or sea, be injured by their annihila- 
tion ? There are certainly many valuable men brought in- 
to the country by a love of shooting, who, coming there for that 
purpose, are useful for many better purposes ; but a vast multi- 
tude of shooters are of no more service to the country than the 
ramrod which condenses the charge, or the barrel which con- 
tains it. We do not deny that the annihilation of the game- 
laws would thin the aristocratical population of the country ; 
but it would not thin that population so much as is contended ; 
and the loss of many of tlie persons so banished would be a good, 
ratlicr than a misfortune. At all events, we cannot at all com- 
prehend the policy of alluring the belter classes of society into 
the country, by the temptation of petty tyranny and injustice, 
br of monopoly in sports. How absurd it would be to offer to 
the higher orders the exclusive use of peaches, nectarines, and a- 
pricots, as the premium of rustication — to put vast quantities of 
men into prison as apricot-eaters, apricot-buyers, and apricot- 
sellers — to appoint a regular day for beginning to eat, and an- 
other for leaving off — to have a lord of the manor for greengages 
* — and to rage with a penalty of five pounds against the unquali- 
fied eater of the gage I And yet die privilege of shooting a set 
of wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the residence of coun- 
try gentlemen. As far as this immense advantage can be ob- 
tained without the sacrifice of justice and reason, well and good 
—but we would not oppress any order of society, or violate right 
and wrong, to obtain any population of squires, however dense. 
It is the grossest of all absurdities to say the present state of the 
law is absurd and unjust,— -but it must not be altered, because 
th^ alteration would drive gentlemen out of the country! If 
gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without injustice, let them 
putrify in Cranborne Alley. Make just laws, and let squires 
live and die where tl^ey please. 

The evidence collected in the House of Commons respecting 
yoi.. XXXIX. NO* 77- D 
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the Oame-laws, is so striking and so decisive against the gen- 
tlemen of the trigger, that their only resource is to represent it 
as not worthy of belief. But why not worthy of belief ? It is 
not stated what part of it is incredible. Is it the plenty of game 
in London for sale ? the un frequency of convictions ? the occa- 
sional but frequent excess of supply above demand in an article 
supplied by stealing ? or its destruction when thesale is not with- 
out risk, and the price extremely low ? or the readiness of gran- 
dees to^turn the excess of their game into or poultry ? All 
thesccircumstances appear to us so natural and so likely, that we 
should, without any evidence, have had little doubt of their ex- 
istence. There are a few absurdities in the evidence of one 
of the poulterers; but, with this exception, we sec no reason 
whatever for impugning the credibility and exactness of the mass 
of testimony prepared by the Committee. 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common people to re- 
spect property in animals bred the possessor knows not where 
— which he cannot recognise by any mark, which may leave 
him the next moment, which are kept, not lor his profit, 
blit for his amusement. Opinion never will be in favour of 
suc h property ; if the animus fiirandi exists, the propensity 
will be gratified by poaching. It is in vain to increase the 
severity of the protecting laws. They make the case weaker, 
instead of stronger; and are more resisted and worse exe- 
cuted, exactly in proportion as they are contrary to public 
opinion :—^The case of the game- laws is a memorable lesson 
upon the philosophy of legislation. If a certain degree of 
punishment does not cure the offence, it is supposed, by the: 
Banks School, that there is notliing to be done but to multiply 
this punishment by two, and then again and again, till the ob- 
ject is accomplished. The efficient maximum of punishment, 
however, is not what the Legislature chooses to enact, hut •vchat 
ilie great mass of mankind think the rn^xirntm ought to be. The mo- 
ment the punishment passes this . Rubicon, it becomes less and 
less, instead of greater and greater. Juries and Magistrates 
will not commit-*^mformers * are afraid of public indignation — 
poachers will not submit to be sent to Botany Bay without a 

* There is a remarkable instance of this in the new Turnpike Act. 
The penalty foi* taking more than the legal number of outside pas- 
sengers is ten pounds per head, #; the coachm^^ part or 

wholly the owner* TJliis will rarely be t because it too 
much. A penalty of produce Th% 

maximum of pracued s^y^Uy would hav^ bben about five pounds. 
Any magisiratfe vifbuiid cb^eid^ly levy this subl ; 
will produce reluctance in culprit, and 

un^viaingness in the informer* 
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battle — blood is shed for pheasants — the public attention is 
called to this preposterous state of the law — and even ministers 
(whom nothinir pesters so much as the interests of humanity) 
are at last compelled to come forward and do what is rifijht* 
Apply this to the game-laws. It was before penal to sell game : 
within these few years, it has been made penal to buy it. From 
the scandalous cruelty of the law, night-poachers are transport- 
ed for seven years. And yet, never was so much game sold, or 
such a spirit of ferocious resistance excited to the laws. One 
fourth of all the commitments in Great Britain are for offences 
against the game-laws. There is a general feeling, that some 
alteration must take place — a feeling not only among Review- 
ers, who never see nor eat game, but among the double-barrel- 
led, shot-belted members of the House of Commons, who are 
either alarmed or disgusted by the vice and misery which their 
cruel laws and childish pa;ssion for amusement are spreading 
amon^ the lower orders of mankind. 

It IS said, * in spite of all the game sold, there is game e- 
nough left ; let the laws therefore remain as they are : * and so 
it was said formerly, * there is sugar enough ; let the slave-trade 
remain as it is. * But at what expense of human happiness is 
this quantity of game or of sugar, and this state of poacher- 
law and slave* law^, to remain ! The first object of a good go- 
vernment is not tliat rich men should have their pleasures in 
perfection, but that all orders of men should be good and happy ; 
and, if crowded covies and chuckling cock- pheasants are only 
to be procured by encouraging the common people in vice, and 
leading them into cruel and disproportionate punishment, it is the 
duty of the gov^^ument to restrain the cruel ties .which the coun- 
try members, in reward for their assiduous loyalty, have been 
allowed to introduce into the game-laws. 

The plan of the new bill^ (long since anticipated, in all its 
provisions, by the acute author of the pamphlet before us) is, 
that the public at large should be supplied by persons licensed 
by raagistralcs, and that all qualified persons should be per- 
mitted to sell their gaine to these licensed distributors ; and there 
seems a fair chance that such a plan would succeed. The 
'questions are, Would su$cient game come into the hands of 
licensed salesman ? Would the licensed salesman con fitie 
to the purchase of game from qualified persons? 
buyers of game pm^hase elsewhere t^n from the U- 
salesman ? ; Would tbe poacher be undersold by the 
li^nest dealer ? Wdtdti garne remUui in the same plenty as be* 
.fore ? It is understood 3iat the game-^laws jire to rofoain ; as 
they are ; with tbU only dilBferen^ that the qUallfied^^ m^ 

sell to the licensed and the licentiate to the public. 

.■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ D 2 
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It seems proViaWc to ns, that vast quantities of gaiiYe would, 
after a little time, find their way into the hands of licensed poul- 
terers. Great people are very often half eaten up by their esta- 
blishments. The quantity of ijame killed in a large shooting par- 
ty is very great; to eat it is impossible, and to dispose of it in 
presents very troublesome. The preservation of game is very ex- 
pensive; and, when it could be bought, it would be no more tv 
compliment to send it as a present than it would be to send, 
geese and fowls. If game were sold, very large shooting esta- 
blishments might be made to pay their own expenses. The- 
shame is made by the law t there is a disgrace in being detect- 
ed and fined. If that barrier vrere removed, superfluous par- 
tridges would go to the poulterers as readily as superfluous ve- 
nison does to the venison butcher, — or as a gentleman sells 
the corn and mutton off his farm which he cannot consume. 
For these reasons, we do not doubt that the shops of licensed 
poulterers would be full of game in the season ; and this part 
of the argument, we think, the arch-enemy, Sir John Shelley, 
himself would concede to us. 

The next question is, From whence they would procure it ?' 
A license for selling game, granted by country magistrates,; 
would, from their jealousy upon these subjects, be granted only 
to persons of some respectability and property. The purchase pf 
game from unqualified persons would of course be guarded a- 
gainst by very heavy penalties, both personal and pecuniary ; 
and these penalties would be inflicted, because opinion would 
go with them. < Here is a respectable tradesman, ’ it would* 
be said, « who might have bought as much game as he pleased 
in a lawful manner, but who, in order to incr^se his profits ^ 
by ^buying it a little cheaper, has encouraged a poacher to steal 
it. * Public opinion, therefore, would certainly be in favour of a 
very strong punishment; and a licensed vender of game, who 
exposed himself to these risks, would^ expose himself to the- 
loss of liberty, property, character, and license. Thepersons.^ 
interested to put a stop to such a practice, would not be the 
paid agents of Government, as in cases of smuggling ; but all 
the gentlemen of the country, the customers of the tradesman 
for fish, poultry, or whatever else he^dealt inj would have an ‘ 
interest in putUng down the practice. In all probability, the 

E ractice would become disreputable, like the purchase of sto- 
m poultry ; and this would be a stronger barrier than:’ ^e\ 
at^hgest laws. There would, of course,, be some exceptions 
this statement. A people would, for the chance of 
gaining sixpence, incOr the risfc of ruin and disgrace ; but iti ia. 
probable that tlie general practice Would be otherwise. 
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For the same reasons^ the consumers of game wouhl rather give 
a little more for it to a licensed pouUcrer, than expose them- 
selves to severe penalties by purchasing from poachers. The 
great mass of London consumers are supplied now, not from 
jshabby people in whom they can have no confidence, — not from 
hawkers and porters, but from respectable trad<^m€ii, in whose 
probity they have the most perfect confidence. Men will brave 
jthe law for pheasants, but not for sixpence or a shilling ; and 
the law itsclfis much more difficult to be braved, when it allows 
/pheasants to be bought at some price, than when it endeavours 
to render them utterly inaccessible to wealth. All the licensed 
salesmen loo would have a direct interest in stopping the con- 
traband trade of game. They would lose no character in doing 
so their informations would be reasonable and respectable. 

If all this is true, the poacher would have to compete vviih a 

f reat mass of game fairly and honestly poured into the market. 

le would be selling with a rope about his neck, to a person 
who bought with a rope about his neck; his description of cus- 
tomers would be much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materially abridged. At 
present, the poacher is in the same situation as the smug- 
lifler would be, if rum and brandy could not be purchased of 
any fair trader. The great check to the profits of the smug- 
gler are, that, if you want his commodities, and will pay an 
higher price, you may have them elsewhere without risk or dis- 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxuries at any price. 
Shut up the shop of the brandy-merchant, — and you render die 
trade of the smuggler of incalculable value. The object of the 
intended bill is, to raise up precisely the same competition to the 
trade of the poacher, by giving the public an opportunity of buy- 
ing lawfully and honesdy the tempting articles in which he now 
deals exclusively. Such an improvement would not, perhaps, 
^iltogcthcr annihilate his trade; but it would in all probability 
net as a very material check upon it. 

The predominant argument against all this is, that the existing 
prohibition against buying game, though partially violated, does 
deter many persons from coming into the market ; that if this 
prohibition were removed, the demand for game would be in- 
creased, the legal supply would be insufficient, and the residue 
would, and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose trade would, 
for these reasons, be as lucrative and flourishing as before. But 
it is only a few years since the purchase of game has been made 
illegal : and the market does not appear to have been at aR 
tiarrowedby the prohibition ; not one head of game the less has 
■ J)eei3i sold by the poulterers ; end scarcely one single conviction 
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lias taken place imder that law. How^ then, would the removal 
of the prohibition, and tl>p alteration of the law, extend the 
market, and increase the demand, when the enactment of the 
prohibition has had no effect in narrowinfir it? But, if the de- 
mand increases, why not the Ic^al supply also ? Game is increas- 
ed upon an estate, by feeding tnem in winter, by making some a- 
batement to the tenants for guarding against depredations, by a 
large apparatus of gamekeepers and spies — in short, by expense. 
But if this pleasure of shooting, so natural to country gentlemen, 
is made to pay its own expenses, by sending superfluous game to. 
market, more men, it is reasonable to suppose, will thus preserve 
and augment tl; ir game. The love of pleasure and amusement 
will produce, in the owners of game, that desire to multiply game, 
which the love of gain does in the farmer to multiply poultry. 
Many gentlemen of small fortune will remember, that they cannot 
enjoy to any extent this pleasure without this resource; that the 
legal sale of poultry will discountenance poaching ; and they will 
open an account with the poulterer, not to get richer, but to 
enjoy a great pleasure without an expense, in which ,^upon other 
terms, they could not honourably and conscientiously indulge. 
If country gentlemen of moderate fortune will do this (and we 
think after a little time they will do it), game may be multiplied 
and legally supplied to any extent. Another keeper, and ano- 
ther bean-stack, will produce their proportional supply of phea- 
sants. The only reason why the great lord has more game per 
acre than the little squire is, that he spends more money per 
acre to preserve it. 

For these reasons, we think the experiment of legalizing the 
sale of game ought to be tried. The game laws j^ave been car- 
ried to a pitch oi' oppression which is a disgrace to the country. 
The prisons are half filled with peasants, shut up for the irregu- 
lar slaughter of rabbits and birds, — a sufScient reason for kill- 
ing a weazle, but not for imprisoning a wn. Something should 
be done; it is disgraceful to a Government to standby, and 
sec such enormous evils without interference. It is true, they 
are not connected with the struggles of party; but still, thchapr 
pincss of the common people, whatever gentlemen may say, 
ought every now and then to be considered. 


Art. III. qf the exlrcuirdimfi^ , 

^ j^ince m 

OXbwor, Nem vea^ 

Jbf dj mth d j^ ^ 
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a7i(l Misrepresentations^ By John BADriT\, M. D., Pro- 
testant Physician to the Convent. Third Kdiiioii. London. 
Whittaker. 1823. 

T ORD Bacon, in one of his Essaj^s, after showing that siipcr- 
stition is more pernicious than scepticism, or even at In isni, 
in its practical consequences, and more degrading to the Deity 
in the lessons which it inculcates proceeds to set forth its causes 
among which a prominent place is assigned to the ‘ Slratagc- 
^ mata Prmlatorum. quihus utunlur ad ambitionem propriani 
^ ct lucrum. * * Those dignitaries, however, may be more phi- 
losophically considered as not iiiifiequently j)arUikiiig of tlie de- 
lusion which they would piopagatc, — as the dupes, in some sort, 
of their own artifices, and uniting to a certain degree cntliii- 
biasm with hypocrisy, according to the sagacious ob^eivation of 
Mr Hume respecting the sectarian fanatics of the seventeenth 
century. To which ol the two classes Prince Ifohcniohe be- 
longs, or in What proportions the ‘ enthusiast and dissembler 
mix in his deportment, * (as Bishop Burnet says of Cromwell), 
we shall not here inquire very curiously. Thus much is plain, 
that, even in the present eulighteucd age ()0 inveteriite arc 
men’s propensities towards the marvellous, arc! so eager their 
thirst for an intercourse with a higher world), a considerable 
class of persons are to be found reatly to believe him po&scssccl 
of supernatural powers : And althougli we have very little ap- 
prehension of this folly making any progress in these kingdoms, 
it becomes impossible wholly to pass it over, when we sec such 
narratives as the one before us sent forth to the world under the 
sanction of a respectable name. 

The case of Miss O’Connor is as follows. She is a nun in 
the convent neat Chelmsford ; and in December J 820, being a- 
bout thirty years old, was suddenly attacked by a violent pain 
in the right hand, which extended, with much swelling ancl in- 
flammation, up the arm. The whole limb became red and 
swollen, and was extremely painful, and entirely useless. Every 
remedy, both topical and directed to the system, was tried iu 
vain for a year and a half. There was no sup})uratioiu nor any 
formation of pus ; but the malady continued obdurate, and 
yielded to no application. The resources of the flesh having 


♦ In the same discourse we find what may have suggested, if it 
be not tile original, of Mr Huroe*s famous application ot the Sw 
to die machinations of pricstcr^t. ‘ Introducit (superstitio) no- 
f vum primmu mobUe, quod oiunos imperii splimras rapit. ’ Berm* xvii. 
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thus manifestly failed, Mrs Gerard, the superior of the con- 
vent, betook herself, as became a discreet lady abbess, to those 
of the Spirit ! She made a request, through a friend, to the 
Prince Hohenlohe, that he would be pleased to assist the pa- 
tient in her extremity ; and his High Reverence, (or Right Re- 
verend Highness, we kijow not in which title he may delight), 
was graciously pleased to return the following answer, which 
Dr badclly denominates Instructions, and manifestly regards as 
in the nature of a recipe or prescription. Far from us be the 
profane thought of translating so sacred a document ; nor will 
we sulFer the Doctor to render it for us ; he being so moderate- 
ly skilled in the French tongue as to fancy, that * La religieuse 
noviccy ’ means * Religious nun. * 

* POUR LA RELIOIEUSE NOVICE EN ANGLETERRE. 

' Lo trois du Mois de Mai, ti huit heures, je clirai, conformement 
f d votre deman de, pour votre guerison mes prieres. Joignez-y a la 

* m6me heure, apre^s avoir confess^ et communi^, les votres, avee, 
f cettc ferveur evangelique, et cette confiance plenii^re que nous 

* devons d notre Eedempteur Jesus Christ. Excitez au fond de vo-. 

* tre coeur les vertus divines d*un vrai repentir, d’un amour Chretien, 

* d*une croyance sans homes d’etre exaued, et d’une resolution ino- 

* branlable de mener une vie exemplaire, a fm de vous niaintenir en 

* etat de grace. Agr^ez Tassurance de ma consideration. 

^ Bamhetgy Mar^ 16, 1822. Prince Alexander Hohenlohe./ 

Dr Badelly saw the patient accidentally on the ^d of May, and 
found the hand and arm as much swollen, ahd as bad as he liad 
ever seen them. The fingers, he says, were ready to burst, and 
the wrist was fifteen inches in circumference,' H then 

heard of the appeal that had been made to ^ higher authority 
than the Royal College, nor that the fpllbwing day was the 
time appointed by the Germanic performer f0r praying tlie obr 
atinate limb down to its natural size. ^ Oh .that day^/ adds 
the Doctor, ^ the Sd of May (a day of {Articular notice by the 
f Catholics), she went through the religibus process prescribed 
^ by the Prince* Mass being nearly ended, Mist O’Connor, 
f not finding the immediate relief she expected, exclaimedi 
« “ Thy wiu be done, oh Lord I thou hast not thought ino 

* worthy of this cure. ■’ Alm^t immediately rfter, she felt 

^ extraordinary sensation through ^faole arm, to the endf 
« of Tho pain instantly left her, and the swelliing 

* ^adually subsided ; bat it was soine Weeks before the Jbana 

f resumed its natural sixe and ith^^.^ perceiyo 

f di^erence from that the 

f was paralytic, and that both hand Jimd arm word again as bad 
I least ibuodatibn.^ p^ 15, 16. 
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In another pnrt of his Tract, our author says, that he * per^m 
^ sonally attests, that the recovery of Miss O'Connor imme^ 

* diateiy succeeded the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe. ^ 
He adds, that he leaves the explanation to the rcli^^ious prin- 
ciples of those who interest themselves in it. With his permis- 
sion, there is a little to be done before we come to explanations ; 
and that is, to settle the state of the fact somewhat more clearly. 
What will the reader think of this gentleman's caution and ac- 
curacy, when he finds that his ‘ personal attestation* means 
his report of what he heard in the Convent, he having been him- 
self absent from the 2d to the 11th of May, (p. 19), and the facts 
in question having happened on or immediately after the v3d ! 
The whole matter in dispute depends upon the time at which the 
cure took place; and su])posing the Doctor's observation to 
have been correct on the 2d (which we can have litde corifidence 
in, after so strange a sample of his loos6 manner of reasoning), 
there is no ground for ascribing the cure to the prayers, except 
the coincidence in point of time of the two events ; — and tliat 
(coincidence rests on hearsay, and the hearsay of a nunnery ! 
The amendment may have been begun before tlie 2d, and made 
great progress during the week that followed ; or it may have 
been begun as late as the 5th or 6th, and gone on rapidly till 
the lllh. The fact of the cure ‘ immediately succecaing' the 
Prince Impostor's prescription, does not rest therefore on the 
Doctor's ^ personal attestation, ’ but on the gossip of the con- 
vent parlour. ?: 

If Dr Bad^iiy^s facts are of most suspicious accuracy, his rea- 
sonings are soinewhat more confused ^and unsatisfactory still. 
At one time he ascribes the cure, which he never once thinks of 
doubting, to the influ^cc of the mind over the body, and there- 
withal sets dp^ sbme half dozen instances to illustrate this trite 
positioijt ; as, of gout being removed from a naval officer, * by 

* the pleasing agitatiop of a French frigate approaching;' and 

a lady, pining aw^ay, and dying from grief, for the absence of 
her husb^d* Is it, then, to the nun's imagination that she 
owed the cure of her right am, afflicted for eighteen months 
with extreme awelling and inflammation ! No such thing- On 
the coptrftry, she ime^cd at first that she was to be cur^ j 
add the m wrought* if appears, rather to sbai^w;fter 

udhlhbf than tp reward faei i^ Dr B** 

no diii^i^nbe: bet^^ the prayers used by 
^Itdtehlohe add ati Christians put iu^ 

tSiit the cures are more itumbafete ; 

d^J^yed for by otheiii ^ * It nnist ^vet remuiii a 

^ secret, known only to Bein^^^ 

< 4 i^cpvery specifically^ without intermediate 
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* means, or whether he efTects it by the , mind actuating the ws 
‘ medicairix naturcc through faith and confidence. ’ pp. 21, 22. 
He therefore clearly ascribes the efficacy of the Prince’s opera- 
tions, in part at leasts to a miracle; though he wiil not decide 
whether Providence works the miracle at once and directly, or 
by second causes. The following passage is a singular specimen 
of this good Doctor’s reasoning powers ; and we trust his suit 
to the clergy will not be thrown away. It is at least disinterest- 
ed ; it is asking them to make the medical profession a sinecure. 

‘ From the numerous cases that are published in France and Ger- 

* many, we have no rit^lit to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 

* have been more successful than the prayers of others ; probably 

* owing to the greater faith and confidence which their celebrity had 

* occasioned. This success and celebrity will, doubtless, continue 
‘ reciprocally to increase each other ; because, united, they will dou- 

* ble the confidence and faith that will be placed in them. The pray- 

* ers of our clergy would, no doubt, be attended with equal success 

* in restoring hecdlk, and ‘prolonging life^ if the minds of the sick were 

* impressed with the same degree of firm belief, that the prapers then 

* offering xvould (ffect ihcir recovery ; but our clergy confine their vi- 

* sits to the paramount duty of preparing them for their departure 
“Trom this to a better world. ’ pp. 22 , 23 . 

Only mark the mistake under which the clergy in all coim- 
trios have laboured ! They ought to have bestirred them- 
selves to keep their flocks safe and sound in thi$ world, instead 
t)f preparing them for another. But it seemC the prayers of 
the church are not the only specific for bodily ailment^^ 
are Prince Bishops the only substitutes for jD^tors of Ph^ 

So inveterate is our author’s antipathy tp. his pwp cloth, that 
he sets up a worthy landscape-painter, the late M Louiher- 
bourg, as a worker of cures or miracles^ and without even the 
trouble of an incantation ; for he seems to have done the thing 
by a look and a word. Accordingly, he inserts a ;^arrative 
from a ‘ very respectable clergyman, ’ frho had a tenant af- 
flicted grievously with pains and swellings in the loins, so that 
he could hot walk across . the roosn. He took hini ih a coach 
to Mr Loutherbourg’s at Hammersmith, who entered the rdoin» 
ahd^ ,witf^ut any kind of preliminary explanatipUi withdat even 
i qU^stibh^^^ looked stedfestly * at the 
:|||;khow^your Sir look; 

' Thisi ■■ 

h^j^ed' and tfie mdUh .il^mahdr 

^ ‘-discharge;^ ybur eoitSsy tiiid w^.' 
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back to Tenterden Street with Mr R. * * The coach was dis- 

charged * (says the reverend historian, and, we presume, the 
reckoning also, though this is not mentioned), ‘ and back to 
Tenterden Street we walked, a distance of not less than lour 
miles.' The narrator declines to allow Dr Badelly the use of 
his name ; but far be it from us to insinuate, that he is ‘ run- 
ning the base humour on him. ' He is probably a grave per- 
sonage ; for there are no bounds to human credulity ; and, if 
a long chapter is easily made of cases where the imagina- 
ijon affects patients, how many long volumes migljt be com- 
piled of instances, where the imagination bewilders witnesses ! 

It would be unjust toward this wonder-working Prince, were 
we to omit all mention of the exploits which' have succeeded 
that performed on the Chelmsford Nun. His fame having wax- 
ed great both on the Continent and among the zealous in these 
Islands, he appears to have been much importuned for the aiii 
of his pra 3 "ers. Accordingly, he complains, in a rescript to one 
of the faithful, that he had, on an average, fifty letters a day — 
a tax in postage equal, we should imagine, to the revenues of 
ail ordinary German principality, unsupported by supernatural 
aids s and he adds, in answer to one application, that he had, 
in consequence, fallen on the ingenious device of working mi- 
racles in the gross, by whole districts, or, as he phrases it, 
‘•adopting a system of offering his prayers for the relief of par- 
‘ ticular districtSj oil particular days.' lii pursuance of this 
plan, his truly Serene Highness appointed the 1st of August, at 
seven o'clock for curing all the diseased in Ireland by 

word of tfibtith ; ah4 ^s he is pleased, somewhat supeffluoiisly wc 
think, to ask th<5 cooperation of the persons prayed for, he gave 
a general notice to all the religious communities of that Island of 
Saints, in dtdev thi^t, in each one, a mass might be performed at 
the same moment in which he was working for their relief at 
Bamberg,; and he seems to have graciously given a second be- 
nefit to tlie same part of the Christian world, on the ist of Srp- 
tember, in order, as it were, to take in such as were left out 
on the former day, owing, doubtless to the crowd of cures. 

great fie there have been repeated statc- 

jmenia of the effects produced ; but wc can find no distinct ac? 

and those all of females-- 
Ball on the firsti)ccasion,; and Miss 

spe^ ivith unbccK>ming|fOn|^ 

aU twt 

^ ^ould take ub the a ifiafter 

fif jccmrss^ hdwcverj a few week^ aiid thai entdr^^ 
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stoutly into a Aieme which appeared so promising. The Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of J)ublin led the way with a |)as- 
toral letter to the clergy and laity of his diocese, in which he 
informs his ^ beloved brethren in Christ Jesus, ’ that a ‘ de- 
lightful duty has devolved upon him;’ and proceeds to relate 
tlie cure of Mrs Sluart, ‘ his heart being at once struck with 
awe, and inflamed with gratitude.’ His Grace shall, however, 
Cell his own story, or raSier the story of the Convent of St Jo- 
seph, Raiielagh ; for he is not hiiiismf the witness, but only the 
believer and propagator of the tale, after what he deemed a full 
investigation of its truth. 

* The account of this wonderful cure reached us officially on the 
-Sd instant, in a letter from the Prioress. This communication stat- 
ed, in substance, that one of the religious sisters of that community, 
by name Mary Stuart, had been afflicted with sickness for four years 
and seven months ; that during that period she had frequent attacks 
of paralysis, each of which seemed to threaten her with immediate 
dissolution ; tliat the most powerful remedies had been applied, with- 
out producing any other than partial and temporary relief ; that for 
{several months past she bad been confined to her bod, wholly de- 
prived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving out of the po- 
fiiition in wdiich slie was laid ; that when moved by her attendants, 
bow gently soever, she not only suffered tnuch pain, but was also li- 
jible to great danger, and to the temporary loss of speech, and that, 
ior the last five weeks, she had lost the power of articulation ; thkt 
up to the morning of the Ist instant, she continued in this deplorable 
state, without any symptom of amendment, and apparently beyond tlie 
reach of human aid ; that on a certain hour that morning, as had 
been settled by previous arrangement, she united her devotion (as did 
also her numerous friends) with the holy sacrifice of the mass, which 
was to be offered by Alexander, Prince of iiohenlohe, in the liopeof 
obtaining immediately from God that relief which no human means 
could afford ; tliat with this view she received, though witli much 
difficulty, the divine communion at the mass, which was celebrated 
at the same hour in her chamber, for her recovery ; that mass be- 
ing ended, and no cure os 3^et effected, she was in the act of re- 
signing herself, with perfect submission, to the will of God, when 
instantly she felt a power of a movement and a capability of speech ; 
lliat she exc]|teed, with an animated voice— “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of ijosts I "—raised herself, without assistance, to offer, 
on bended knees, the tribute of her gratitude to heavenr-^caUed for 
heir attire^left that bed to which she had Jbeen for so m^y 
as it were, fsu^i^ed^walk^ to the Qonyhnt ehopel 
ih^^^ prose^oie of the 

joined iier religious si$te|i| In the spl^n thanksgivm^^^^^ 
l(^d dp to <yod for this wohderfi^ Ids goodness, 

as. ihis;::etateinen|:vif:^ 

the :i^iotuids vfi ft was ' ipade. ■ 
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tlicrefote, to the spot, to investigate the circumstances of this asto- 
nishing cure. We found the late invalid seated in the paHoiir, 
rounded by her friends ; she arose, she knelt, she resumed her seat^ 
she detailed tlic history of her sufferings and her cure, as tliey have 
been just related. Her companions and attendants, who bad assist-^ 
ed her in her infirmity, and watched so long over her bed of languish- 
ing, confirmed this account in all its details, which could not fail,, 
even then, to produce on our mind the clearest conviction that ilic 
restoration of the said Mary Stuart to the state of healtli in which 
we saw her, was beyond the reach of human power. 

‘ Stfll, aware of the great responsibility which we should incur, by 
pledging ourselves to yo^, beloved brethren, and to the world, for 
the existence of a fact so truly wonderful, we paused before we 
should give public utterance to our private conviction on so import-^ 
ant a subject. We returned to the Convent, after an interval of se- 
veral days ; we subjected all the circumstances of this extraordinary 
case to a new and rigid inquiry ; we collected information on the 
spot, from every source within our reach ; we weighed it in the pre- 
sence of the God of Truth ; we called into our aid the wisdom and 
intelligence of our reverend brethren, the Roman Catholic clergy of 
this city, ami we have the consolation of knowing that our judgment 
is supported by tlieir unanimous opinion, when we declare, as we do' 
hereby declare, on what appears to us the most unquestionable 
evidence, that the cure which was effected in the person of the 
said Mary Stuart, on the 1st of August instant, is the effect of a 
supernatural agency — an effect which we cannot contemplate witli-' 
out feeling, in our inmost soul, on irresistible conviction that this 
the finger of Godv” ’ 

The cure of Miss Dowell may be added to this;* it happened 
on the 1st of September, and, though not related by the Pre- 
late, rests exactly on the same kind of evidence which made 
him adopt tbo current story, namefy, the reports of the family, 

‘ Miss Dowell, of Merrion-square, a lady of fortune, and whose con^- 
ncxioDS arc of the first respectability, had, during the last four years, 
suffered under a complication of infirmities ; to alleviate which, the 
most eminent professional advice was resorted to in vaim A gradual' 
paratysis appears to have totally deprived her for the last twelve 
months of the power of motionv During this long period, she is 
stated to have been altogether confined to bed ; and every attempts 
of her attendants to assist her was productive of internal spasms 
^e nHost excruciating nature, followed by a stsde of languor so clos^ 
d that on one occasion she believed to haye^ 
^iised to The dist^guisbed members of 
upon ^ lady, are ; have 

thhir^desjfiair of ■ 'ctire, hud;-- 

rhe sobtlitog pf Iter suffetir^ 
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cooperate with his Highness in prayer on the Ist of September, on 
which (lay be had signified his intention of celebrating mass, for the 
purpose previously stated. 

* Arrangements to this effect were in consequence made ; and on tho 
morning of yesterday, at the hour pointed out by Prince Hohenlohe, 
Mass was celebrated in the lady’s chamber, at which ten persons as- 
sisted. After the de Profundis^ the clergyman (tlie reverend Richard 
Henry, of Arran-quay Chapel) approached the patient, who had re^ 
ceived the Holy Communion, but who bad yet shown no symptoms 
of recovery, and asking her how she found herself, desired her tp 
arise. At the instant, and apparently herself unconscious of the re- 
turn of her strength, she gradually arose, stood erect in the bed, and 
with a voice and countenance beaming with gratitude and joy, de- 
clared that she felt completely restored, and that she would accom- 
pany her friends to the parlour. This she did ; her principal attend- 
ant, Mr Crampton, who had visited her on each of the two preceding 
days, and witnessed her unmitigated suffering, was sent for that he 
might, be an carlj*^ witness of the surprising event. Mr Crampton 
on his arrival, proceeded up stairs, towards the lady’s chamber, 
when he was recalled by the young lady’s mother, anji entering 
the parlour, was thunderstruck at being saluted by his patient in 
person, who stood up to receive and salute him. “ This, ” ex- 
claimed that distinguished practitioner, “ surely beats out Hohen* 
lobe.” You will, doctor, be much astonished to learn, that it is to 
Prince Hohenlohe that I attribute my daughter’s recovery,” wda 
the parent’s reply, who immediately acquainted Mr C*. with the par- 
ticulars. ** Madam,” rejoined Mr C., “ this is, ind^d^ wonderful.” 
Although, as may be ea^siIy supposed, the young lady is extremely 
emaciated, she now experiences no weakness whatever ; bb the con- 
trary, her confidence in her strength, and in the peribancnce of her 
cure was so great, that she insisted on going to pu|)Hc prayers to re- 
turh thanks to Him, of whom, ** if you ask any thing inJesusU namCf 
kevdllgiveittoyou,*** 

We have deemed it fair to the wonder- mongers, of whatever 
description, to insert the details of the two cases on which they 
chie0y fely ; and, without entering into any lengthened argu- 
iipbn the subject, we would remark, that all these instances 
are of cures performed in private ; and that no person of known 

"i for the partieulars, 

y chief conjuror at 
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to Iiavo born bcnefittotl by tho hocuK-^pocjis ^volL lint went on.. 
Tlic follow iiifT n(lmi«.isioii to this effect conics from n stout C'a-» 
ihoJic'k, ^vlto suggests, in the se<iuel of his epistle, Uni prv>b«iblv' 
the fail nic arose I’rom Ihc inthvidual 7iamc!i of the aAilutcil not 
havinir been laid distinctly before the wonder-worker at li.im- 
berjT ! It seems that, for the sake of greater solemnity, a No^ 
vena^ a nine running days service, was performed in many of the 
chapels and private houses, and \^as to terminate on the morn- 
iiii> of the 1st of September, at the hour prefixed by the instruc- 
tions from head-quarters in Germany. These prcjniratory o- 
pt'i aliens were attended, we arc told, by anxious and devout 
crowds of believers, including many affhoted persons; and we 
conceive, from the total absence of contrar}’^ sjaleincnts respecliiig 
the event at other places, that the follow iugaccount of the result 
at one meeting, pretty aceuratel}' describes the general course of 
the proceeding on the great day ->0 much lookul for by the l.iilhful. 

‘ I attended the Novena in the Chapel of (leo-ge's hill Nunnery, 
which, from the cominonccuicnt to its termination, wms conducted by 
the reverend Mr Maher, in the most (dilying manner. On Monday 
morning he recited the llos«ary of Je^as, and other players that 
corresponded with the devotions rctomnicndcd by the rrince, with 
the greatest fervour, preparatory to his ascending the Altar to offer 
the ever- adorable sacrifice. The Chapel tins c/otrded •ootth inJnmiUji 
irvall its varied shape ; and if ever Mass was heard with devotion, it 
was on that morning— if ever hundreds of Communicants presented 
themselves at the table of the Lord, it was on that occasion — if ever 
expectation outstretched itself, it was on George's hill on that mom- 
ing. If a crutch fell, anxict)*^ to know the cauM was vLible in every 
countenance — if imagination could peifonn the w'ondcis lately atfii- 
buted to it by those who, for several leasons tliat could be at>Mgnc*d, 
do not choose to acknowledge the finger ol Omnipotence in the pro- 
digies of the present day, tuver wei<* its powers more vigorous — and 
pit the lame man obhgtii to (all /or the cni/t It, and the hlikd 
man Jbr hii» ^uuk^ to co^idmt him ovt of the (.a^xd temple! If the 
sacerdotal robes were but covers for the legerdiniain and craft with 
which ignorance and malevolence have a^-pcrbcd the sacred character 
of the priest, never did a better opportunity present itself for the 
practice of the art. That would have been the moment to kill a Iking 
^ thUor hp an attempt to raise a pretendedhj dead one to hje / But the 
* reverend Mr Maher was so unskilled in the imputed trade, that 
be went forward and told the people, that nothing had occur- 
red.'’' 

It must he admitted, that nothing can be more decisive upon 
tbis subiecti nor tend more to multiply ‘ tlyj cavils of sceptics* 
which the Archbishop of Dublin anticipates, than the fact, that 
there are m miracles wrought in publick by his Highness the 
JieveroUd I^rince, Wo fear, that as long as he only holds par- 
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ticulnr intorcoiirso in corners 'vl(h Lady Abbesses sick-nurscs, 
or spinsters living in the bosom of zealous families, we shall 
not be found among tlie number of those whom Jiis Grace ex- 
pects to be * stricken on the ear and the heart by the voice of 
^ facts issuing from the sanctuary, and publishing the glory of 

* God with the loudness of thunder. * Still Jess arc we likely 
to be found among those ^ dear brethren wandering from the 
^ one fold, ” and conducted back to venerate that Holy Mass 

* of whicli the liand of the Omnipotent has attested the sanc- 
‘ tity, • so that as lar as the bulk of men are concerned, littl9 

* glory will redound to God and his church* from such suspi- 
cious miracles as these. Nay more, we will venture to assert, 
that there is not one rational Catholick, who, in his cooler mo- 
ments, docs not lament the attempt now making to palm such 
gross impositions upon the world. Were these efforts success- 
ful, indeed a grievous c(uiscquence would ensue. The breach 
between the conflicting sects would be widened, through that 
worst kind of alienation which is engendered by just pity in the 
one partj", f<>r the weakness of the other, mingled, perhaps, with 
contempt for the trickery of which that weakness becomes the 
easy prey. 

We cannot close these remarks and details, without taking 
notice of a singular incident in the course of the contro- 
versy to which the alleged miracles have given rise. Observ- 
Jng that the Catholicks were making some way by means of the 
marvellous, the High Protestant party must needs fight their 
enemies at their own weapons; — and, accordingly, have 
Otav^c miracles to meet those of Bamberg I The following is 
extracted from a letter, addressed to a noted Orange Journal, 
and signed by the well-known name of ‘ VeriiaSy* a subscrip- 
tion wJiich always puts the experienced reader of such commu- 
nications ill an especial manner on liis guard. 

* I pledge you the word and honour of an Orangeman, that 
« the following facts occurred yesterday evening : — A party of 

* five gentlemen dined with me, and after dinner a vase, con- 
« taining some orange lilies, was placed by my servants on 

* the tablcr, by my directions. We drank several toasts; and 
«on die Glorious and Immortal Memory being given, ail , 
•unblown lily, which the party were remarking,, expand- 

‘ 0(1 iu leaves, and appeared before us in all its splendour.' 

< Our astonishment never was so far excited before, as at this 

• (1 may call it) phenomenon- Should you for one moment 

♦ doubt the assertions I now make, I will lake an affitSatil of iho 

« fact, and have it further corroborated by the gcntlemeA who 
^ were present, and who are ready to come forward to iFerifo 
•ifc' I 
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The Kditor gives tliio as coming from a known and highly 
respectable correspondent. 

It is with much compassion towards the ignorant, aiul with great 
allowances even for the temporary hallucinations of the well- 
informed, that we read such stories of popular delusion us have 
now been occup3nng our attention. Tlie pronencss of humaii 
nature to look out of this world, and beyond this life, is one of 
its strongest propensities, and one most connected with the better 
parts of its composition. There is thus a tendency to cling by 
every thing that, partaking of the marvellous and supernatural, 
seems to furnish a more direct and precise proof of Divine agen- 
cy tlian the lights of reason alford, and a more lively and pre- 
sent evidence than older revelations can su})pi3^ Dr Johnson, 
who, with all his velicment dogmatism of speech, was plainly 
much affected witli doubts in his belief, irululged far more in 
such speculations, and lent a far more ready ear to ghost- stories, 
than seems consistent \vith liis natural strength of understand- 
ing, or than he would have done had ho reasoned on such sub- 
jects without any bias from his wishes and his fears. On one 
occasion he betrayed the motive of all his mixiery that such 
things should be found true. Speaking of Lord Lyttleton’s 
vision (now known to be a mere fiction), ho characterized it aw 
‘ the most extraordinary thing which h.id happened in his day;^ 
and’ added, ‘ l am so glad to have cver3^ evidence of tlic spiritual 
‘ world, that I am willing to believe it. ^ His pious and amiable 
friend Dr Adams said, ^ You have evidence enough ; good evi- 
‘ dence, wdiich needs not such support; * but tlie sagacious mo- 
ralist aihswered, * I like to Jiane more. ’ — [Bosn-ell^s iv. 

.'J 20 .) Such are the feelings which prepare even the wise and 
the learned foi* credulity. But it is not to those feelings, in this 
higher class of persons, that the Doctors of Bamberg and Dub- 
lin address themselves. They seek the easy faith of the vulgar, 
and they pursue their own objects by inventing or propagating 
fictions worthy of a darker age. For the sectarian prelates 
there may be the excuse that they have themselves been duped, 
and in the state of oppression which they and their tenets suf- 
fer, they are fain to attempt whatever inay augment their influ- 
ence and strengthen their means of self-defence. But for the 
•German Prince, what excuse shall be urged ? Can he be ig- 
norant of the truth ? Can he really believe himself gifted wiui 
supernatural powers ? Making every allowance for the natural 
int^tnlxture enthusi^ with bypocris}, can he really be, 
ahd: Jjfi some of the wretched creatures 

si^cs c^ themselves to be put to death for 

that they knew they had held this> 
of torture and the stake? 

.V ^ . .E .. 
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barely possible; but certainly few things can be less likely than 
such an explanation ; while it is the only conceivable means of 
avoiding the inference which would stamp him as the very chief- 
est of impostors. 

Happily there is little chance of the deception producing any 
effect. The days are past and gone w^hen prodigies could be 
safely imposed upon whole nations, for the benefit of a prince 
or a priest, and the ignorant people be beguiled of their 
reason, that they might l)c the more expeditiously cozened of 
their rights and their possessions. The general improvement 
of men's minds is a sidluient guarantee against such tricks; but 
there is another in the direct and con?, taut operation of that 
mighty engine of instruction to wliieh, above all others, ihcir 
general improvement must be ascribed. The rapid conveyance 
of intelligence, as well as the easy communication of discussion 
through the press — and, above all, the periodical press; — ren- 
ders the most vvondeiTul accidents, and the best contrived plots, 
alike harmless in alarming or in deceiving the mass of mankind, 
even of the least enlightened. Natural occurrences or incidents, 
which in the days even of Livy would have astonislied the vul- 
gar, and figured in the page of history as prodigies, are now so 
speedily made known among those who can scientifically ex- 
plain them, or wdio arc acquainted with the precise fact which 
accounts for them, that no wonder can ever last long enough to 
serve the purposes of imposture. And the planners of holy ar- 
tifices for the furtherance of their own designs, instead of lay- 
ing the foundations of their success by secretly making some 
progress among the weak and ignorant, before they are exposed 
to tiie light of science and the confiict of reason, must, from the 
very first, carry on their operations in the glarq of day, and un- 
der the pressure of attacks from a thousand adversaries. To 
rear up a false religion, then, has become absolutely impossible ; 
to advance an usurper would be almost equally hopeless. These 
are the fruits of free discussion — and, above all, an unfettered 
daily press. Let us add its equally legitimate produce, the pub- 
licity which it gives to Laws : the force with which it arms them, 
2^ the obstacles which it opposes to evading them, by making 
all men present in aU couirts of justice, and of police-a^and wc 
siiall be able to estimate how d^ply indebted the Religion, the ' 
Government, the Justice of the country, are to the Feriodical 
Press for their Security. Now, thia is that very Press, which 
the Throh^ the Altars and the Benefit 
fo unite in^ as their ctmimon 

j there may be 

' exp^';;^6i|n. But 

h^e'any peculiar\intei^:.m^''^e^'''i|ti^^ 
the Ee%ton of‘tfce:Btitt^ 
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Art, IV, The Sdcct Mi Indies of Scofla7idf vil aspersed wiih 
those of hi land and Walcs^ Sec. liy Gi ou(,l Thomson, 
F. A. S. Edinburgh. 5 voia. royal 8vo. 1822. 

^T^houc.ti we may seem to have too great a prcdilccLioii for 
(jucstions of government and legislation, to caio much 
about any thing else, we can assure om* readers that we arc 
very freijiiently glad enough to escape from these thorny and 
contention', topics, into the soothing and enchanted regions oi’ 
l\)ctry, Music, and Romance. It was in such a mood that we 
h.i])pcncd lately to take up the v/ork before us — and, after 
dwell iug on it longer than we now care to mention, feel that we 
have ac(piircd a ri<»ht to recommend it as ^ an oblivious anti- 
dote* to weary and ruided s})irits, and niiikh harassed with 
fatigues or caies of a public or i)ti\ do kind. Our Songs 
and Ballads, beside^, form so considerable, so beautiful, and so 
pQCxxWAiXy na(io7ial a part of oui liicnituie, tliat we feel them 
to be deserving of a much moic ample discuasion than we can 
now aflbrd to bestow on them. We shall, hov/cver, throw to- 
gether a few oi the rcmaiks wdiich have been Miggc^tcd by the 
perusal of Mr Thomson*., work ; and shall probably take ano- 
tlier opportunity of going more deeply into the subject. 

•The Songs of every nation must always be the most familiar 
and truly popular pait ol its poetry. They arc uniformly the 
lirst fruits of the fancy and feeling of rude societies ; and, even 
in the most civilized times, arc ihc oidp poviry of the great body 
of the people. Their influence, therefore, upon tlic charac- 
ter of a country, has been universally felt and acknowledged. 
Among rude tribes, it is evident that their songs must, at first, 
take their tone from the prevailing character of the people. But, 
even among them, it is to be observed, that, though generally 
expressive of the ficicest passions, they yet represent them with 
some tincture of generosity and good feeling, and may be re- 
garded as the first lessons and memorials of savage virtue. An 
Indian warrior, at the stake of torture, exults, in wild num- 
bers, over the enemies who have fallen by bis tomahawk, and 
rejoices in the anticipated vengeance of his tribe: But it is 
chiefly by giving expression to the loftiest sentiments of invin- 
cible courage and fortitude, that he seeks to support himself in 
the midst of his torments. ^ I am brave and intrepid ! ’ he ex- 
datms,— I do not fear death, nor an^ kind of torture I He 

* who tears them is a coward— he is less than a woman. 

* Death is nol^g to him who has courage As it is 
thus dm y^ry best parts of their actual character tibat are 
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dwelt upon even in the bfirbaroiis songs of savages, these 
songs must contribuie cssciiiiul ly to the progress of refinement, 
by fostering and cherishing every germ of good feeling that 
is successively developed during the advancement of society. 
When selfishness begins to give way to generosity, — when mere 
animal courage is in some degree ennobled by feelings of pa- 
triotic self-devotion, — and, above all, when sensual appetite be- 
gins to be purified into love, — it is then that the popular songs, 
by acquiring a higher character themselves, come to produce a 
still more powerful reaction upon the character of the people. 
These songs, produced by the most highly gifted of the tribe,. 
— by those who feel most strongl}", and express their feel- 
ings most happily, — convey ideas of greater elevation and re- 
finement than are as yet familiar, but not so far removed from 
the ordinary Jiabits of thinking as to be unintelligible. The 
hero, who devotes himself to death for the safety of his country, 
with a firmness as yet almost without example in the actual his- 
tory of the race, — and the lover, who follows his mistress 
through every danger, and perhaps dies for her sake, — become 
objects on which every one delights to dwell, and models which 
the braver and nobier spirits arc thus incited to emulate. The 
songs of rude^nations, accordingly, and those in w’hich they 
take most pleasure, are filled with the most romantic instances 
of courage, fidelity, and generosity; and it cannot be supposed, 
that such dellglitful and elevating pictures of human nature wifi 
be constantly before the eyes of any people, without producing 
a great ellcct on their character. 

The same considerations arc applicable to the effects of po- 
pular ballads upon the most numerous classes of society, even 
in civilized nations. They, like the inhabitants of rude coun- 
tries, have little but their songs to carry their fancy or their 
feelings beyond the dull realities of life; and these strains thus 
occupy much of their attention, and have a proportionate effect 
upon their minds. They constitute, therelbrc, a powerful en- 
gine either for good or iil. We can still remember their effect, 
at the beginning of the French llevolution, in working* up the 
passipns of the populace to pbrenzy and madness. While in- 
dulging in the most. horrible excesses, they rent the air with the 
‘ Ca ira, * or the ‘ Carmagnole; *~and there cannot be a doubt, 
.that the bloody and ferocious strain of the songs that were pin 
into their moutt^s, had no inconsiderable: share in tlie most 
Sitvmge an4 ^judden transformation in the charactei; of a whole 
nation, tiigt ever was heard of in the history: of the jivorld. A 
very opposite ins^nce of . the effect of song-iyridng is to be 

whose seit^ have 
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become, as it were, naturalized in the British Navy. By seiz- 
ing, with excjuisite skill, the finest parts of what wc may call 
the natioMMl character of our sailors, — their courage, generosity, 
and simplicity of heart, — and embodying tliese in songs, won- 
derfully adapted, both to their tastes and those of more refined 
auditors, lie succeeded in impressing on their minds such an ad- 
mirable /jcau ideal of a British seaman, that it became, in no 
small degree, their endeavour to attain a resemblance to it. 
J])ibdin was tlie Tyrfmus of modern times, and, like the Grecian 
Bard, well desei’ved the gratitude of his coiintiy. 

The popular songs of Scotland have long maintained a very^ 
high rank among national poetr}^ and have contributed greatly 
to produce some peculiar features in the character of the peo- 
ple, On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of the acute aiui 
elegant observations of Dr Currie. * ‘ The impression wliicli 

‘ the Scottish Music has made on the people, is deepened by its 
‘ union with the national songs. These songs, like those of 

* other nations, are many of them humorous, but they chidly 
‘ treat of love, war, and drinking. Love is the subject of the 

* greater proportion. Without displaying the higher powers of 
‘ the imagination, they exhibit a perfect knowledge of the hu- 

* man heart, and breathe a spirit of affection, and sometimes a 
‘•delicate and romantic tenderness, not to be surpassed in mo- 
‘ dern poetry, and which tlie more polished strains of anti- 
‘ i juity have seldom possessed. The origin of this amatory cha- 
‘ racter in the rustic Muse of Scotland, as of the greater nuni- 
‘ her of these love-songs themselves, it would be difficult to 
‘ trace. Their present influence on the character of the nation 
‘ is, however, great and striking. To them we must attribute, 

‘ in a great measure, the romantic character which so often dis- 
‘ tinguishes the attachments of the humblest of the people of 
‘ Scotland, to a degree that, if v/e mistake not, is seldom found 
‘ in the same rank of society in other countries. The pictures 
‘ of love and happiness exhibited in their rural songs, are early 
‘ impressed on the mind of the peasant, and are rendered more 
^ attractive from the music with which they are united. They 
‘ associate themselves with his own youthful emotions; they 
‘ elevate the object, as well as the nature of the attachment; 

‘ and give to the impressions of sense the beautiful colours of 

* imagination. Hence, in the course of his passion, a Scottish 

* peasant often exerts a spirit of adventure of which ai Spanish 
‘ cavalier need not be ashamed. After the labours of the day 

‘ are oyer, he habitation of hls^ m^ 

BurnsV Works!, Vol. I., Prefatory 
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‘ haps at manv miles distance, regardless of tlic length or the 

* dreariness of the way. He approaches her in secrecy, under 
^ the disguise of night. A signal at the door or window, per- 

* haps agreed on, and understood by none but her, gives in-* 

* formation of his arrival, and sometimes it is repeated again 

* and again, before the capricious fair-one will obey the sum- 

* mons. But if she favour his addresses, she escapes unob- 

* served, and receives the vows of her lover under the gloom 

* of twilight, or the deeper shades of night. Interviews of this 

* kind are the subjects of many of the Scottish songs, some of 

* the most beautiful of which Burns has imitated or improved. 
In the art which they celebrate he was perfectly skilled : he 

' * knew and had practised all its mysteries. Intercourse of this 

* kind is, indeed, universal, even in the humblest condition of 
‘ man, in every region of the earth. But it is not unnatural 
^ to suppose, that it may exist in a greater degiee, and in a 

* more romantic form, among a peasantry who are supposed to 

* be more than commonly instructed, who find in their^ rural 
^ songs expression for their youthful emotions, and* in whom 

* the embers of passion are continually fanned, by the breath- 

* in|p of a music full of tenderness and sensibility. ^ 

The effects of this, or indeed of any other kind of poetry, 
upon the character and manners of the higher classes of so- 
ciety, must necessarily bo less considerable. Independently of 
the effect of a more regular education, and a more carcfiil cul ti- 
vation of the moral and intellectual faculties, it may be remark- 
ed, that songs are only one of many kinds of fictitious compo- 
sition from which the higher classes derive amusement. But, 
on the other hand, of all those means of amusement, songs 
probably exercise tlie strongest influence on the minds of the 
jgreatest number. We go occasionally to see a play, and.wc sit 
down occasionallv to read a poem. But the pleasures of music 
and song fortn a habitual part of our gayest and happiest hours, 
whnn our hearts are most open to receive impressions, and at a 
dmo of life when the nature of th^e impressions are most im- 
portant The very act of singing a song ourselves, or 

the cirnumstanc^ of^ it fronifthe lips of one whom we 

love apd gives 'an additipprf to the sentiments 

vWhich\-;it; «5onVej|fe^^ W:ere, .our :pwii. It is 

; as well 

.should .be to mis- 
the-lyric 

.which iits: aurthdiSipp.!:^ 

. ind^en^' sornetlnDg:' 
and ' seducdvdj'^cdyeirpd' 
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der veil of fscntiment and refinement, jnst suHiclent to procure 
its admission into polished society, but certainly far from suffi- 
cient to take away its power of corruption. To see a young and 
innocent girl, in the midst of an applauding drawing-room, sing- 
ing with unconscious simplicity certain sweet and pathetic verses, 
the true meaning of which, if plainly spoken out, must drive her 
in confusion from the room, is a spectacle now nearly as com- 
mon as it is lamentable. That the fair singer can long continue 
to read these eloquent lessons of a licentious morality, without 
• in any degree understanding them, or ultimately suffering from 
their contagion, is hardly to be expected. The present taste is 
not for poetry, like the ^ song by a person of cjuality. ^ Sound 
without sense, will no longer do, even to be warbled. To 
please a modern audience, a song must be full of meaning; and 
it is because the songs to which we have alluded arc full of 
meaning, arid generally of more meanings than one, that they 
are so popular. The song^ of Burns, in this respect, possess a 
very different character; They are often full of ardent and 
overwhelming passion ; but they never tend to unsettle the prin- 
ciples of the young, by throwing down the barriers between vice 
end virtue. They may be sung by the purest without a blush, 
and listened to by the most innocent without danger. 

• It is well known, that it w^as on the suggestion of the Editor 
of the work before us, that Burns engaged in the composition 
of tliose exquisite lyrics, which now constitute the noblest 
monument to his memory. When Mr Thomson undertook 
the great national work, of which the subject of this article 
appears to be a condensed republication, he fortunately ob- 
tained the cooperation of Burns, when in the zenith of his 
short but glorious career; and, during the few remaining years 
of the poet’s life, he continued, with iinv/earied zeal, to enrich 
Mr Thomson’s work with the most beautiful productions of his 
Muse. This invaluable assistance, as is well known, was given 
gratuitously. Burns was induced at first to undertake the task, 
and afterwards steadily to perform it, by the strong eJUhusiasm 
awakened in his ardent mind, by the idea of contribiuing to 
raise so noble a mohument to the music and song of his coun- 
try ; And this feeling led him to reject, positively, and even in- 
dignantl;!^ Mr Thomson^ repeated offers of pecuniary recom- 
pense. One cannot but admire that loftiness of spirit which 
prompted the poet, evep when in poverty and distress, refuse 
the ; but ih thus^ 

have entertained: hiist^e^ 

he isgifted;. 
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world by bis intellect, or delights it by his genius, ought, in 
return, to receive the means of living, in ease and honour, 
in that society to whose welfare or happiness he contributes. 
But peace to the memory of Burns ! His errors were those 
of the head, not of the heart. He was early thrown upon 
the dark and troubled sea of human life, and left to steer 
his course without protection or guidance, and without ever 
having learned how to avoid, or even discern, the rocks and 
quicksands upon which he was driven, at every instant, by his 
strong feelings and impetuous passions. Though, however, his - 
imprudence blighted his prospects, and even brought him to an 
untimely grave, yet he never forgot the dignity of his nature, or 
was guilty of a degrading or dishonourable action. Though 
‘ thoughtless folly laid him low', * yet nothing but the excessive 
bitterness of self-reproach could have made him say that it had 
‘ stained his name. ' Death and time have long since effaced 
to every generous eye any stain that his irregularities might 
have gathered around it; and the errors of his ardent tempera- 
ment, soaring fancy and proud heart, show like virtues, when 
contrasted with the low venality and interested servility that 
have so often degraded the genius of modern times. 

When Burns began the task he had undertaken for Mr 
Thomson, tfiey were aware of the necessity of furnishing a 
great proportion of the Scottish airs with new poetry. Many 
of the old verses, particularly the very old ones, were excellent, 
— containing not only simple and natural expressions of feeling, 
but admirable delineations of rustic character and manners. 
But still a great number of the older songs were so debased by 
grossness and vulgarity, as to be quite unfit for the use of a re- 
fined age; and several of them were strangely unsuitable to the 
character of the airs to which they were sung; — ^grotesque and 
humorous words being frequently joined to plaintive and tender 
melodics. The air of the old song, ‘ Fee him, father, fee him,’ 
for instance, is now joined to one of the most pathetic effusions 
of Burns; the poet (as he himself informs us) having discovered 
the true expression of this fine strain from listening to it as per- 
formed by a musician on the oboe. It seems difficult to account 
for this incongrmty between nationiil ai^^^^ their original 
poetry, ifV; indeed J were the oidginal ones, 

wbicbf after all, Jtbe 

■thing ^appears- to the ■ 
"Ifish songs, to. tnany 'bf whichv-Modre-b^^l^'ji^ bf :a;;clia- 

>acier totally from 0at of 

united. (K 

|jpr were that- affeefbd 
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then beginning to be tiresome, and has now bcM'ome akogether 
unsuffbrablc. We can no longer listen witii to ditties 

about Corydon and Amynta, and shepherils wiili ilu»ir crooks 
treading Arcadian plains;, and we arc inclined to think, that 
too many of these namby-pamby lyrics have still been allowed 
to remain. But reformation in matters of taste, as in oiiicr 
things, is progressive. Even the reformers themselves cannot 
shake off* the many associations whicli obscure their judgments. 
Some of the songs, about the silliness and insipidity of which 
•there cannot now be two opinions, were not only in siicli gene- 
ral vogue as to be absolutely inevitable^ but were even admired 
by Burns himself. On this account, a few ol’ oiir very finest 
airs are still united to verses unworthy of them, and destitute of 
that high tone of passion which was introduced by Burii.s, and 
now characterises the great body of our lyric poetry. 

Besides the best specimens of the older Scottish poetiy, and 
almost the whole of the songs of Burns, this work contains a 
great number of original compositions by the most celebrated 
poets of the present day, many of which are exceedingly beauti- 
ful ; and the work has thus acquired a liigh degree of value in 
a literary point of view, independently of its value as a musical 
publication. 

^ 'In the musical department of the work, Pleycl, Kozcluch, — * 
afterwards the immortal Haydn, and lastly Beethoven, the 
greatest of living composers, and not inferior to the greatest of 
those who are gone, were employed to compose symphonies and 
accompaniments to the melodies. Someridicule has been attempt- 
ed to be thrown upon the employment of foreign composers to 
set accompaniments to Scottish airs. But the greatest and most 
consummate musician of any country is undoubtedly the fittest 
person to execute any musical task. To such a man, every 
combination of musical sound, whether it be the most profound 
elaboration of harmony, or the simplest national air, is equally 
familiar. He sees at a glance the character, expression, and 
capabilities of every air that can be presented to him, while he 
is able to heighten and relieve the melody, by throwing into his: 
skilful and delicate hamoiues those magical traits of genius and 
feeling which we would* vainly expect from an inferior artist. 
A Scotsman^ born and nurtured among Scottish airs, may, from 
a thousand pleaSsing associations, learn to like them bettor than 
the groat^t Italianfi^iit^frman musiem^ do; but he will* 

never better, nor probably half so well. 

Yet it these two very dipereiit things, 

our own airs better than 
understand them better, tbfit 
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many persons cannot comprehend liow the best accompani- 
jnents to Scottish airs should be made by German or Italian 
composers. , 

We hear, likewise, a great deal about the Scottish airs, from 
the irregularity of their structure, being incapable of harmony, 
and about the consequent absurdity of attempting to give them 
a regular accompaniment. This sort of reasoning has oeen em- 
ployed, in various shapes, by writers who have thought it neces- 
sary to enlighten their readers by disquisitions on the metaphysi- 
cal principles of an art, of which, practically, they knew no- • 
thing. Such writers, indeed, generally go a good deal further, 
and affect to sneer at all elaborate and scientific music, and, in 
particular, at harmony — endeavouring to degrade music from 
Its rank as one of the fine arts, requiring, for its successful cul- 
tivation, intellect, genius, taste, feeling, and refinement; and 
to make its only legitimate objects consist in the invention and 
performance of sudi airs or melodics as are naturally pleasing, 
previous to the formatiod'of what they call an artificial or corrupt- 
ed taste. We cannot enter here into a general discussion of this 
question, though wc must make a few observations on that part 
of it which relates to harmony^ as this subject is more immedi- 
ately connected with the merits of the work before us. It may, 
however, bo remarked as singular, that music is, more than all 
others, a subject on which every body is ready to dogmatise — ^ 
docii indoctique. It is generally considered necessary, before giv- 
ing confident opinions regarding any other of the fine arts, to be 
acquainted with it — to know its principles, and to be familar 
with all its greatest productions. No such thing is considered 
requisite in music ; and yet, if it is reckoned presumptuous to 
discuss the subject of painting without having studied the works 
of Raphael or Titian,— or poetry without being familiar with 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope, — the charge seems fully as ap- 
plicable to those who dogmatise upon music, without lowing 
any thing of Handel, beyond perhaps Hhe genteelest of tiin^^ 
the minuet in Ariadne, — or of Mozart, beyond the fashionablJ|| 
of tlie day, sung by iheprima donna at the Opera-house. 

Every practical musician is aware, that the connexion be- 
tween melody and harmony is of the most intimate kind, md 
that every melody that is really good, however unartificial in its 
structure, is perfiectly susceptible of receiving additional beauty 
jrom ftood hatmotiy> The pleasure whiuh we receive froni 
Jhumony is as natural (or as bur original 

as U^t which'is produced A 

indeed, is attchipm be drawn, 

df sUiCients, and 
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and from the circumstance, that it generally aflords no pleasure to 
childreui or to persons unaccustomed to it. As to the state of 
music among the ancients, we really know too little of the matter 
to be able to determine, whether they were ignorant of harmony 
or not. The ignorance of harmony among uncultivated nations^ 
arises from this, that harmonical combinations cannot be dis- 
covered without the aid of instruments, and of skill in the use 
of them, not to be found in a rude state of society. With re- 
gard, again, to the fact, as it is called, that harmony is at first 
^positively disagreeable to persons who have not been accustom- 
ed to it, we conceive that much error exists, both as to the fact^ 
and the inference drawn from it. An uncultivated taste has a 
very narrow circle of enjoyments. The common people of one 
country, who are passionately fond of their own melodies, can 
neither relish nor comprehend an air of another country, though 
it may be really as simple as one of their own. They cannot ‘ get 
* it into their ear, * as they say, nor discover its beauty, till 
frequent repetition has reconciled them to a rhythm and mo- 
dulation, so different from what they have been used to. In- 
deed it is quite common for a person of this description to be 
unable to comprehend even an air of his own country, if he 
Happens to hear it for the first time. No wonder, then, that 
such people should be unable, at first, to perceive the beauty of 
a thing so new to them, as liarmouical combinations of sound. 
But the truth is, that they learn to feel the beauties of simple har- 
mony as soon as those of an unusual style of melody. Witness the 
delighted crowds of ragged boys and gills who used to stand in 
ecstasy round the military bands that paraded in all our market- 
places, in those * piping times* of war which arc now happily gone 
by. Witness also the numbers who follow our street-musicians, 
whenever the stupendous novelty of a violoncello is added to 
the * ambulating orchestra. * The new effect of a bass, added 
to our popular tunes and dances, was immediately found to be 
deliglitful ; and yet the ascent, from tliis harmony, widch is thus 
experimentally shown to be natural, to the most chromatic com- 
binations of Beethoven, is gradual and unbroken, arising merely 
from progressive refinement, and more enlarged views of the art. 
Witness, in the last place, the population of Wales, which is 
probably neither more nor less refined than that of other coun-« 
tries, but where, owing to the iiriitiemorial use of the harp, the 
pleasures of harmpny arc as familar as those of melody. ^ Si- 

V ^ Tq ;tbis day,’ iays JPfefessor Robison, ‘ the mpsH uncuitival* 
die Russian empire would bo ashained to 
new tune, 
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rillin’ considerations apply to children. They learn, on their 
ijjir.sc’s knee, to like melody ; h«t, were tliey as early accustom^ 
ed to iislen to tlie sound ol consonant lliirds anil fifths, we see 
no rcxason to doubt, that they w'ould like them as soon as sounds 
in picasiniy succession. Without resting on such remarkable 
cases as tliosi; of Mozart or Crotch, who delighted in harmoni- 
ous sounds from tlieir earliest infancy, we will venture to state 
it as a fact, well known to those who have bestowed any obser- 
vation on the subject, that children who have an opportunity of 
hearing concordant sounds, very soon experience great pleasure’ 
from them. In addition to these considerations, others, of a 
more technical nature, may be pointed out, as establishing the 
same conclusion. It may be shown, for example, that a pleas- 
ing harmonical combination produces a pleasure of a similar 
kind, when the notes, of which the liarmony consists, are thrown 
into a melody, or series of single sounds. But these views of 
the ijuesiion would l eijuire a niiiiiitcness of detail, into which it 
is impossible at present to enter. 

Iloussoan is, we believe, the only writer, really a musician, 
wlio has maintained a doctrine contrary to that which we now 
contend for : and, accordingly, his authority has been appealed 
io by those wlio iiave tried to place melody and harmony in op- 
position, as it were, to each other. But there are two or tlireix 
things which render Uollsseau^s aulhority of little value. The 
first is, his fondness for singular and paradoxical opinions. The 
man who could write eloijucnt declamations, to show that the 
best state of mankind is a state of nature, without arts or sci- 
ences, or tiie institutions of civilized life, might, very consistent- 
ly, rejircsent the most inartificial music as the best. Rousseau, 
besides, though he j)ossessed taste and feeling, vras very far from 
being a skilful or learned musician. He could compose simple 
and pretty airs (of which his celebrated oiae ra* IjC Devin du Village^ 
entirely consists); but he was never to produce any thing 
which re(juired a mastery of the rules W counterpoint. Hence 
he was naturally disposed to exalt that branch of the art in 
which he excelled, and to depreciate what wms beyond his 
reach. Lastly, the rules of harmony, in Rousseau’s age and 
country, we.€ narrow and erroneous, — founded upon an artifi- 


^ breast; and as soon as he has got a notion of it, he bursts out in 
‘ concert, throwing in the hartnonic notes by a certain rule, which he 

* feels, but cannot explain. His harmonics are generaliy alternate 
^ major and minor thirds, and he seldom misses the proper cadence 

* 00 the fifth and key. — Encycl. Brit. Article, Temperafnent rfihp 
Scale Music. 
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cial system which has long since been dernonstraled to be lalsCj 
—and totally inapplicable to the practice ot* later times. When 
good harmony was supposed to be impossible, where there was 
any departure from the rules of Ilameau’s fiindamwinl /jassy it 
might safely be maintained, that many of the fniost national 
airs w^ere incapable of good harmony, because tliey were inca- 
pable of harmony formed according to those rules. ‘ Wc do 
‘not hesitate,’ says a very able speculative musician,^ ‘to 
‘ say, that the rules of accompaniment are dependent on iIjc 
‘ cantus or air, and by no means on the fundamental bass of lla- 
‘.mcau. The dependence (of melody upon harmony) assumed 
‘ by him as the rule of accompaniment, would, if properly ad- 
‘ hered to, according to his own notion of the comparative va- 
‘ lues of the harmonics, lead to the most fantastic airs irnagin- 
‘ able, always jumping by large intervals, and altogether in- 
‘ compatible with graceful music. The rules of mod illation, 
‘ which he has squeezed out of his principle, are nothing but 
‘ forced, very forced accommodations of a very vague principle 
‘ to the current practice of his cotemporaries. They do not 
‘ suit the primitive melodies of many nations ; and they have 
‘ caused these primitive melodies to degenerate. This is ac- 
‘ knowledged by all wdio are not perverted by the prevailing 
‘ habits. We have heard, and could wTitc down, some most 
‘ enchanting lullabies of simple peasant women, possessed of 
‘ musical sensibility, but far removed, in the cool sequestered 
‘ vale of life, from all opportunities of stealing from our great 
‘ composers. Some of these lullabies never fail to charm even 
‘ the most erudite musician, when sung by a fine dexibie voice; 
‘ but it would puzzle Mr Rameau to accompany tbern secundum 
‘ artem, ’ Nothing can be more sound and judicious than these 
remarks on the musical system of Rameau ; — and it may easily 
be conceived, that, when the rules deduced from tliat system 
were considered indispensable to the production of good har- 
mouy, it followed, as a consequence, that multitudes of national 
airs were held to be incapable of regular accompaniment. But 
til ere is no difficulty, in the present state of music, to accompa- 
ny, secundum artejn^ any national air that deserves to be accom- 
panied. It is now well understood, that the laws of harmony as 
• well as melody (like the laws of composition in all the fine arts), 
are to be found only in the works of those composers, who, from 
their Iranscendant genius, have become models for imitation and 


* . Professof Robison. ‘ See Art. Musical in 
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study- A Haydn and a Beethoven avail themselves of every 
succession and .combination of sounds which they find to be 
beautiful, expressive, or striking, without waiting to inquire 
whether it is sanctioned by some musical system ; 'and the lat- 
ter composer, in particular, often makes use of the wildest 
strains that arc to be found in national music. Such men may 
sometimes he hurried too far, in the ardour of imagination ; 
and, in these instances, their example will not be followed : 
but, in the general case, what was, at first, a happy license, be- 
comes, by degrees, an established rule of the art. In this way, 
the laws of harmony have become so extended, that there is no 
melody worthy of the name, however wild it may be, to which 
an accompaniment may not he given, so as to preserve, and 
even lieigliten, the simplicity and peculiar character of the air- 
An ordinary composer is certainly apt to deform such an air, 
by s(]ueezii)g it into a stiif suit of formal harmony. But the ac- 
companiments of a national air ought to be like the picturesque 
attire of a beautiful savage, which heightens and embellishes 
the wild graces of the v/earer. To compose accompaniments of 
this kind, retjuires the genius and judgment of the most con- 
summate musician ; ancl accordingly, by obtaining the assist- 
ance of the great masters whose names have been mentioned, 
Mr Thomson has produced a body of accompaniments for his 
melodies, which, in respect to originality and beauty, we con- 
ceive to be wholly unrivalled. 

After all thi.s poetical and musical disquisition, our readers 
will probably not quarrel with us for giving them, by way of re- 
freshment, a few specimens of the poetry contained in this work. 

The following exquisite little song, by Joanna Bail lie, is fine- 
ly atlaptcd to a Welsh air- 

‘ O welcome bat and owlet gray, 

Tims winging low your airy way ; 

And welcome moth and drowsy fly. 

That to mine ear came humming by : 

And welcome shadows, long and deep, 

And stars that from the pale sky peep ; 

O welcome all ! to me you say, 

My woodland love is on her way. 

Her steps in the whisper'd spimd 

^Wtartt^^ 

noon of day, in suniJu^ 
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Her song to the pretty Scottish air, ‘ The Shepherd’s Son,’ 
is so full of simple feeling and rural imagery — and withal so 
characteristic of tlie amiable genius of its author-^that we can- 
not help transcribing it entire. 

* The gowan glitters on the sward. 

The lavrock’s in the sky. 

And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 

And time is passing by. 

Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

I hear nac welcome sound ; 

The sliadow of our trysting bush 
It wears sae slowly round ! 

^ My shccp-bcll tinkles frac the west, 

My Iiimbs are bleating near ; 

^hit still the sound that I lo’e best, 

Alack ! I canna hear. 

Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

The shadow lingers still ; 

And like a lanely ghaist I stand 
And croon upon the hill. 

‘ 1 hear below the water roar. 

The mill wf clacking dirt. 

And Luckey scolding frac her dooi 
To bring the bairnics in. 

Oh no I sad and slow i 
These are nae sounds for me ; 

The shadow of our trysting bush 
It creeps sac drearily. 

^ I coft yestreen, frae chapman Tam, 

A snood of bonny blue ; 

And promis’d when our trysting cam 
To tie it round her brow. 

Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

The time it winna pass ; 

Tlie shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tether’d on the grass. 

* O, now, I see her on the way, 

She’s past the Witches’ knowc : 

She's climbing up the Browiiy’s brae,— 

My heart is in a lowe. 

Oh no ! ’tis na so ! 

’Tis glamrie I hae seen : 

The shadow 6f that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till e’en. 

‘ My book o* grace I’ll try to read, - ^ 

^ 0 ' conn’d wi’ litUe skill ; 

When Cdiley barks I’ll raise my heid, 

And find her on the hill* 
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Oh no ! Bad and slow ! 

The lime will ne’er be ganc ; 

The shadow of the trystiiig busli 
Is fix’d like ony stane.' 

Among the songs? by Miss Baillic, there are two or three re- 
inarkahly happy paraphrases (as they may be called) of old 
songs, wliich, with a great deal of merit, hatl become unsuitable 
to the taste of the age, from vulgarity anti coarseness of expres- 
sion. Of these, the songs of ‘ Woo’d and Married and a’, ^ 
and ‘ Poverty parts good Company,’ are exceedingly good; 
but ‘ The Boatic rows, ’ (of which the following is llic first stan* 
za), is the best of tbeni. 

‘ O swdftly glides the bonny boat. 

Just parted from the shore. 

And to the fisher’s chorus note, 

Soft moves the dipping oar. 

His toils are borne with happy checi% 

And ever may they speed, 

That feeble age, and helpmate dear. 

And tender bairnies feed. 

^Ve cast our lines in Largo bay, 

Our nets are floating wide. 

Our bonny boat, with yielding sway, 

Rocks lightly on the tide. 

And happy prove our daily lot 
L^^pon tile summer sea, 

And blcss’d on land our kindly cot 
Where all our treasures be ! ’ 

There arc few" things in music more delightful than the per-* 
formance of this song, with its beautiful melody, its graceful 
and undulating accompaniment, and the line strain of swelling 
harmony into which the voices rise in the concluding chorus; — 
while the pleasure given to the ear serves only to heighten the 
feelings which these sweet verses are so well calculated to ex- 
cite. 

A number of admirable songs have been contributed to this 
work by I^rofessot* Smyth of Cambridge. Mr Smyth is a 
writer, we think, of great taste and sensibility; — and always ex- 
presses kind and generous feelings with an air of such natural 
delight, that it is impossible for his readers not to love the 
man, as much as they, admire th*^ poet. His songs do not 
speak the language of passion, Jike those of. Burns, nor of vo- 
luptuousness like those Moore : But they are full of true 
^nd natural feelings — often exquisitely ^ light 

jd playful, and always elegant qua- 

||$s constitute the chWni of hia w * English Ly- 
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rics ; * and they are still more remarkable in the poetry before 
us. 

The beautiful Irish air^ ^ TThc Fox s Sleep^ is united to the 
following verses by Mr Smyth. 

‘ The hero may perish, his country to save, 

And he lives in the records of fame ; 

The sage may the dungeons of tyranny brave— 

Ever honour'd and biest be his name ! 

But virtue, that silently toils or expires, 

No wreath for the brow to entwine, 

That asks but a smile — but a fond sigh requires— 

O woman ! that virtue is thine. ' 

There is much feelfhg and tenderness in the Address by a Dy- 
ing Father to his Daughter, in a song of Mr Smyth's to the same 
melody. 

* Thou hast walk’d by my side, and my board thou hast spread, 

For my chair the warm corner hast found ; 

And told my dull car what the visitor said, 

When I saw that the laughter went round. 

Thou hast succour’d me still, and my meaning exprest, 

When memory was lost on its way — 

Thou hast pillow’d my head ere 1 laid it to rest, — 

Thou art weeping beside tne to-day ! ’ 

We cannot part with this very agreeable poet without quot- 
ing two more of his songs. The first is exquisitely sweet and 
lender ; and the other is an Anacreontic, which Moore himself 
has never surpassed. 

VO thou art the lad of my heart, Willy, 

There’s love, and there’s life, and glee— 

There’s a cheer in 4hy voice, and thy bounding step, 

And there’s bliss tn thy blithesome e’e. 

But, bh ! how my heart was tried, Willy, 

For little 1 thought to see, 

That the lad who won the lasses all, 

Would ever be won by me. 

* Adbwn this path we came, Willy, 

*Twbs just at this hour of eve ; 

And will he, or will he not, I thought, 

My fluttering heart relieve ?— 

So he pausi’di ^ ^e saunter’d on, 

'tWas fear— aM hope^r^ 

But here at the woqd^ as we parting stood, 

^ ’Twas rap|urer|t^^ 

Ah vows so ^ 

; Who wouljfl like^m^ proud I 

Sweet lark, 
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Come down to thy nest, and tell thy mate,-* 

But tell thy mate alone — ^ 

Thou hast seen a maid, whose heart of love 
Is merry and light as thy own. * 

The following is the Anacreontic, which is sung to a spirited 
Irish air. 

* Put round the bright wine, for my bosom is gay. 

The night may have sunshine as well as the day ; 

Oh welcome the hours ! when dear visions arise. 

To melt my kind spirit, and charm my fond eyes. 

When wine to my head can its wisdom impart, 

And love has its promise to make to my heart ; 

Then dim in far shades sink the spectres of care, 

And I tread a bright world with a footstep of air. 

* Yes, mirth is my goddess — come round me, ye few 
W^ho have wit for her worship, I doat upon you ; 

Delighted with life, like a swallow on wing, 

I catch every pleasure the current may bring : 

Tile feast and the frolic, the masque and the ball. 

Dear scenes of enchantment ! I come at your call ; 

Let me meet the gay beings of beauty and song, 

And let Erin’s good-humour be found in the throng, 

‘ If life be a dream — His a pleasant one, sure, 

And the dream of to-night we at least may secure ; 

If life be a bubble, though better I deem, 

Let us light up its colours by gaiety’s beam. 

Away w'ith cold vapours — I pity the mind 
That nothing but dulncss and darkness can find : 

Give me the kind spirit that laughs on its way, 

And turns thorns into roses, and Winter to May. ' 

There are a good many songs by Sir Walter Scott, most of 
which are written with his characteristic spirit and genius; 
though some of them appear to be not very well adapted for 
singing. This, however, is not the case with the following 
beautiful verses, with which we must finish our quotations, and 
winch arc truly and essentially a song — in every respect. 

‘ O maid of Isla, from yon clift* 

That looks on troubled wave and sky. 

Dost thou not see yon little skiff 
mfentend with ocean gallantly ? 

beating ’gainst the' breeze and surge. 

And: ate#' d her leeward deck ip 
Why ' ■ 

Her^uto'iwiijg^'glea«^:.tbraV^^^ ' 

■ Against^||ie;'i$tQrniT<d#df^jU)^^^ . 
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Where clouds are dark* and billows rare* 
Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff expos'd to wind and wave?— 

O maid of Isla! 'tis her home. 

* As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 

Thou’rt adverse to the suit I bring* 

And cold as is yon wintery cliff, 

Where sea-birds close their weary wing* 
Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave, 

Still, Isla's maid, to thee 1 come ; 

For in thy love, or in his grave. 

Must AllanWourich find his home. ' 


The * Dissertation concerning the National Melodies of Scot- 
‘ land, * prefixed to the first volume of this work, contains some 
ingenious speculation and curious information on the subject 
of which it treats, and is, altogether* creditable to the talents 
of the author. He has given a more complete and accurate 
analysis of the Scottish airs, considered in reference to their 

E eculiar musical structure, than has, as far as we know, been 
itherto accomplished ; and has deduced from this analysis se- 
veral conclusions, regarding the antiquity of the melodies, which 
are at least very plausible, and worthy of attention. Some 
amusing particulars are mentioned respecting the situation of 
the bards and minstrels of Scotland. In the reign of James III., 
they seem to have been highly favoured. That prince was sO 
fond of music, that a part of tlie choristers of the Chapel-royal 
at Stirling were always at hand, * to sing and play ^ (in the 
words of Lyndsay), * and hold him mirrie. ^ The following 
notice, as to their situation in still more remote times, is curious. 

^ It appears from Bellendcn’s highly curious translation of Bocce's 
Chronimes of Scotland (Buke 10, chap. 12), that so early as the 
reign of Kenneth II., who drew all the confusit laws of Scotland 


m ane cempebdius voluincn, " it was ordered, that, all vagabondis, 
fiilis, bardisf scudlaris, and all sicklik idill pepiil, sail be brint on the 
eheik, and sculpt with wlmdis^ hot (unless) they find sum crafi; to win 
thair leving. ” ^ 

* In the reign of Macbeth, too, the minstrels must have been 
deemed vary trouble^tne. subjects ; for we find from the same Chro>* 


fcbt gif sail be tp seik 

■■'ip Thir''. 
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pick out the faults of this book ; and we could have no great 
difficulty in pointing out some poor enough verses which the 
worthy Editor has admitted among his novelties, and some odd 
junctions of poetry and music, — as, where he makes Scott's 
lively little poem of ‘ Highland Nora, ' be sung to the tune of 
* The ducks dang o'er my daddy ; ' and puts the same author’s 
imitation of the old English metaphysical poetry to the tune of 
‘ O’er Bogie. ’ These matches certainly seem to us to be suf- 
ficiently ill-assorted ; but they detract very little from our gene- 
ral opinion of the work, which is exceedingly elegant and a- 
greeable, and highly creditable to the Editor, as a man of taste 
and liberal accomplishments. 


Aht. V. Ro^al Memoirs on the French Revolution containing^ 
L A Narrative of the Journey of Louis XVL and his Family 
to Varennes. By Madame Royale, Duchess of Angou- 
LEME. //. A Narrative of a Journey to Bruxelles (qu. Bjus* 
sds?) * and Coblentz^ in 1791. By Monsieur, now Louis 
XVIII. IIL Private Memoirs <f vohat passed in the Temple^ 
from the Imprisonment of the Rwjal Family to the Death of 
the Dauphin. By Madame Royale, Duchess of Anoou- 
LEME. With Historical and Biographical Illustrations by 
the Translator. 8vo. pp. 302. London. Murray, 1823. 

I T is remarked by Hume, in one of the Appendixes to his 
History, that of the classic writers of antiquity, the great- 
er number were persons in the higher ranks of society; and al- 
though those of the highest station in the community were not 
very failtous members of the republic of letters, yet even they 
did homage to the prevailing taste ; for of the first twenty Ro- 
man Emperors, above one half were authors. The reverse is 
certainly the fact in modern times ; of i^vbich perhaps a better 
proof can hardly be imagined, than the boast by which Horace 
Walpole introduces his Catalogue of Royal and Noble authors, 
that there are ten of the former, and above fourscore of the latter, 

< a number,’ sajs fae, * much exceeding what is generally known 
for he swells out she listi by^ 
thor, w|p is kno^n 

■ mime the^ 

CTO; be. ' 
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'Royal Authors, 

For this undeniable fact Mr Hume accounts, by referring 
to the invention of printing, which now puts books within the 
reach of all classes; and, no doubt, this is the chief cause of the 
diversity of the present day. But another has been steadily 
operating, long before that great step in the progress of im- 
provement, and indeed ever since tlie fall of the Roman empire. 
The superior value set upon martial qualities, which, until the 
later periods of the Roman history, prevented the leading men 
of the state from cultivating letters in the dark ages, produced 
Q, similar effect still more universally, and threw the little sci- 
ence that was left wholly among the clergy, who continued to 
engross it almost entirely, until the art of printing diffused 
knowledge among all classes, and rendered it at once accessible 
to laymen, and, as it were, beneath the peculiar attention of 
princes, who regarded it as a cheap and vulgar enjoyment, were 
satisfied to take as much of it as might be necessary for their 
own purposes, indifferent about it as a luxury, and averse to 
its free use among their subjects, when they foresaw the conse- 
quences to which it led. As literary habits have thus become 
rare among princes in modern times, we might be led to expect 
uncommon talents in those individuals who proved exceptions 
to the general rule of their caste ; and as any taste or inclina- 
tio;i of royalty is of easy gratification, as all efibrts of poten- 
' tates are sure to meet with extraordinary encouragement and 
assistance, we should naturally look for signal success in their 
intercourse with the Muses, were not our hopes checked by the 
reflexion, that minds, like plants, may be spoilt by forcing, and 
that the abundance of adventitious props may w'eaken the na- 
tural stamina, by superseding the necessity of intrinsic vigour. — 
Nothing else can explain the almost universal mediocrity of 
Royal compositions, in spite of the great and manifest advantages 
enjoyed by their authors, and the undeniable truth of the po- 
sition, that a prince who turns his attention to such pursuits in 
these days, must be a man above, rathe^than below the average 
in natural talents. * 

We should not, however, wonder if the fact were denied by 
the worshippers of Royalty. But upon what grounds ? By far 
the best as a writer was Frederick II. of Prussia ; 

* and giving him the credit of all that passes under his name, 

years war, ^ it be 
nunierous volumes, one would haye been 
; jK)3terit3?i’ dr nibre tbaii one ever have fbtihd a pub- 

they been the wpidts of a 
no douli,: 

written ; : . 
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the sword and die pen in the same hand* His verses are below 
cent onipt^r-^bad even as ven de societi s and his letters are only 
interesting because the great men he corresponded with, and 
the great events in the midst of which they were written. 
That a statesman and a warrior of the first class should be ad- 
dicted to letters at all, is undoubtedly matter of some wonder, 
and much praise; but onr admiration is given to the actions far 
more than the writings, when it is bestowed upon the union, 
becaiisc of its raritj^ 

In our own country, the only Royal genius who can be point-r 
cd cut is James I. of Scotland, a prince of the most happy 
nature as well as most amiable dispositions; and to his long and 
rigorous captivit}’^ in England may be ascribed the success of 
bis literary pursuits. Next to him we fear riot to place, though 
at a prodigious distance, the sixth monarch of that name; and 
the only other British prince deserving the title of a literary 
man* He was a man of undoubted learning, wholly destitute 
of genius, but endowed with some cleverness. His success in 
cultivating letters must be judged of by a compalrisoo with his 
contemporaries. Mr Hume has justly observed, that his 
Speeches are better than those of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, at the same period ; but it may be added, that the 
lumber of extraneous learning, which overloads all he has writ- 
ten, and gives his productions so pedantic an aspect, as well as 
the affected and often silly style in which they are written, must 
not be hastily pronounced the indications of dulness or folly ; 
since the readers of the great luminary of English lew, can be 
at no loss to match such defects in almost every part of those 
works which, says Fullerj ‘ will be admired by judicious poste* 
rity, while Fame has a trumpet left her, or any breath to blow 
therein* ’ We allude now, of course, only to his published prose 
T(Vork;S ; and chiefly to the Basilicon Doron, and Commentary 
on the Lord^s Prayer* His verses were beneath contempt; and 
His unpublished corre$|^ndence with Buckingham his favourite^^ 
are described by as too disgusting to be read by a 

^modest eye. :: 
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The claims of Charles, his son, have, we know, been ranked 
very high in the scale which is now in our hands; and assured- 
ly if the iticm had been his composition, even as a literary 
work, it would not only place him at the head of the siioi t and 
meagre catalogue of Royal authors, but secure for him a respect- 
able station among the writers of his age; for it is full of piety 
and wisdom, and its style is pure and graceful. Bat no niau, 
capable of weighing testimony and probabilities, can hesitate 

• in rejecting Charles’s claims to this famous production. The 
silence of Clarendon upon the subject in his History, explained 
by his letter to Dr CSaudcu, and the explicit denial by both 
Charles 11. and James II. as vouched by two unconnected and 
respectable witnesses. Bishop Burnett and Lord Anglesey, would 
be decisive of tlie (question, even if we could overlook the po- 
sitive evidence of Dr Walker and Bishop Patrick. Nor can 
much reliance be placed on the argument, derived from the su- 
periority of the style to that of Gauden’s known works ; both 
because it may possibly be neither Charles’s nor Gauden’s, and 
because, it may be Gauden’s formed and otherwise corrected by 
those through whose hands all the direct testimony shows it 
to have passed. 

. . ‘ Horace Walpole was not aware that Charles II. had claims 
to a place in his list, although our countryman, the learned aiui 
laborious Lord Hailes, as far back as the year 178C, edited a 
curious account of his adventures after the battle of Worcester, 
unquestionably written by himself, and republished some lettjers 
lo his friends, chiefly to Arlington, there called Henry Bennct; 
together with a few made publick for the first time. Consider- 
ing the high reputation of the King for wit, the narrative is as 
dull a. piece as may be read; but it has better qualities than 


lor’s motive for all these praises, since, whatever doubt might exist 
as to the other particulars in the King's life, one passage was unde^ 
via. that be wqb naturally dead, and going to be buried, if not 
actually uOiier ground at the time. Why then should tlie Bishop so 
squahdor hia ? The next sentence explains it. ^ Of 

: f that ever 1 read of; he was the most eon^nt 

’ ;;-iiiS;rSucc!^sk)rs:;i^^ 
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liveliness;, in ii detail of interesting particulars ; for it Is distinct, 
and fullv without being in the least degree tedious ; it has also the 
air of perfect veracity throughout; and it contains none of the 
silly or vulgar peculiarities so strikingly displayed in some of 
the Bourbon pages now before us, — unless it may be thought that 
the last of these epithets is applicable to a tone of selfishness, 
a cold disregard of other men’s safety as well as their services, 
and a proportionate anxiety about the Royal person’s accommo- 
dation, which runs through the tract. This, however, we sup- ' 
pose, might be naturally looked for in the narrative of any 

S rince’s sufferings. We shall extract a few lines, giving the 
ling’s account of the most noted and critical passage in his 
escape, his concealment in the Royal Oak. Possibly the reader 
may think the details as to provisions somewhat more in the style 
of Louis XVIIL, than we are willing to allow. The composi- 
tion altogether is mean ; not even good for the age in which it 
was written ; and about as much inferior to that of the present 
day, as if it was his Most Christian Majesty’s own handywork. 

‘ Which being done, we went on our way to one of Pender- 
• ell’s brothers (his house being not far from White Lady’s), who 
* had been guide to my Lord Wilmot, and, we believed, might 
* by that time be come Ivick again ; for my Lord Wilinot iii-. 

* tended to go to London upon his own horse. When I came 
to this house, I inquired where my Lord Wilmot was. It be- 
‘ ing now towards morning, and having travelled these two 
• rjights oh foot, Penderell’s brother told he had conducted him 
* to a very honest gentleman’s house, one Mr Pitchcroft, * not 
* far from Woolverhamptom, a Roman Catholic. I asked him 
^ what news ? He told me that there was one Major Careless in 
f the bouse, that was that countiyman; whom 1 knowing, he 
‘ having been a major in our army, and made his escape hither, 
Roman also, I sent for him into the room where J 

‘ was, and consulting with him what we should do the next day. 

* told me that it would be very dangerous for me eiil^er to 

^ in tbat house, or to go into that wood, there being a great 

f wood hard by Boscobgl ; that he knew but ohe Way how to 
‘ pass hext day* and that was to get up into a great oak, in 
‘ a about *be 
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« some victuals for the whole day, viz, bread, cheese, and small 
‘ beer, and nothing else, and got up into a great oak that had 

* been lopt some three or four years before, and being grown 

* out again, very bushy and thick, could not be seen through ; 

‘ and here we staid all the day.; I having, ia the mean time, 

* sent Pendereirs brother to Mr Pitchcroft’s, to know whether 
‘ my Lord Wilmot was there or no ; and had word brought me 
‘by him at night that my Lord was there; that there was 

a very secure hiding-hole in Mr Pitchcroft’s house, and that 
‘ be desired me to come thither to him. 

‘ Memorandum. jiThat while we were in this tree, we see sol- 

* diers going up and down, in the thicket of the wood, search- 
‘ ing for the persons escaped, we seeing them, now and then, 
^ peeping out of the wood. 

‘ That night Richard Penderell and I went to Mr Pitch- 
^ croft’s about six or seven miles off, where 1 found the gentle- 

* man of the house, ’ &c. p. 23. et seqq* 

The following is Mr Hume’s account of the same passage, 
and affords a very fair sample of his ordinary degree pf accu- 
racy ; and, at the same time, a striking proofs because in minute 
particulars of comparatively little moment, how uniformly his 
..^Aistakes are made to favour the Stuarts.' 

‘ The King left Worcester at six o’clock in the afternoon, and, 
‘ without halting, travelled about twenty-six miles in company 
^ with fifty or sixty of his friends. To provide for his security, 
‘ he thought it best to separate himself from his companions, 
^ and he left them without communicating his intentions to any 
‘ of them. By the Earl of Derby’s directions he went to Bos- 
‘ cobcl, a lone house in the borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by 
‘ one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles intrusted him- 
‘ self. The man had dignity of sentiments much above his condi*- 
‘ tion; and, though death was denounced against all who concealed 
‘ the Kin^, and a great reward promisea to any one whp should 
‘ betray him, be professed and maintained unshaken fidelity. 
‘ He took the assistaiice of hia fpur brotbers^ equaUy honpuri- 
^ able with temself; and having clothed the; Ki in a garb 
‘ like' their own, they led hiin inp the neighbouring woqd^ put 

‘ a hiU 
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It id tlius that History is manufactured by indolent and par- 
tial writers^ who, having a talent for narrative, being careless of 
truth, omit the facts which do not suit them, and invent circum- 
stances to fill up blanks in their materials, or save themselves 
the trouble of research, making their fancy subservient to the 
purpose which they may have in view of exalting a party or an 
individual. There are more misrepresentations than sentences 
in the passage wc have now cited. It was by Mr Gifford’s ad- 
vice, not Lord Derby’s, that the King went to Penderell’s house/ 
{Narrative^ P- G.) He travelled twenty, not twenty-six miles 
without halting, {ih,) The Pcnderells, beside ‘ a dignity of sen- 
tiifients much above their station,’ were all Roman Catholics, 
and had hiding-holes for priests whom they were wont to con- 
ceal (p. 12.), and Charles gives this as the reason for going to 
them. He did not lie * some nights on straw in their house, ’ 


nor any night; but he was concealed in a barn belonging to a 
country gentleman in the neighbourhood, one day. (p. 20.) 
And the Royal Oak scene happened after two nights only. 
As for the homely fare, he twice in those two days had meat at 
this gentleman’s, beside bread, cheese and beer, from the Pen- 
derefis repeatedly, {ib,) His taking to work in the wood is 
apparently a fiction ; at least he never mentions it, though vei^y , 
minute in all his details of this passage. In the oak he remain- 
ed, not twenty-four hours, but during one day, and at night 
went off to Mr Whltgrave’s, While he was in the tree, in- 
st<kd of being alone, he had Major Careless, another Catho- 
lick, with him, who is not mentioned by the Historian ; but to 
make up for such o we are told that the the 

soldiers in their search for himself, and many express- 

ing thqir mskes of seizing him — matters wholly unknown 

ta bis Msyesty, who^ says that he saw the soldiers searching 

^ sh^Ugive one more extract from the Narrative; and it is 

horses foot, 1 asked die ; with what 
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fare which be had in his wanderings; but, not to mention that a 
person in his station must naturally have regarded the difBcuUy 
of satisfying his h\inger as one of the greatest novelties of his 
adventures, we may observe, that he only introduces the subject 
to show the straits be was reduced to, and always where it was 
doubtful whether he should not suffer from actual want. The 
Bourbon Annalist views the interesting subject of dinner and 
supper in a very different light, as we shall presently see. The 
uneasiness in which he is thrown by the dreadful prospects of 
abuftdant plain, homely food, shares his thoughts with anxiety 
about bis life, then at stake, and the fate of his country. An 
unlocked for escape from destruction excites hardly any more 
delight than a fricassee or a bottle of Burgundy, which he 
had not ventured to hope for-^nay, he is on the point of risking 
his neck for a forgotten walking stick. 

The volume before us, which contains the Journal of the pre- 
sent King of France, and two of the Duchess d’Angoiileine’s, 
15 one of the publications now become very frequent in this 
country among our Ultra-Royalists, who live in habitual ecsta- 
sies of affection towards every thing despotic, and fancy they 
are indulging a ‘ mighty elegant’ passion, when they are col- 
lecting every scrap of Bourbon anecdote as a memorial of 
dassical achievements. Having got hold of one note, to which 
public feeling may be attuned, even in favour of that hateful fa- 
mily, the barbarous treatment of Louis XVI. and his wife and 
son, they must be perpetually striking it, till they deafen or 
weary thdr audience, instead of exciting any sympathy- They 
arc romantic upon the subject to enthusiasm ; but it will not 
do ; they have air their romance to themselves. Among their 
number are to be found no Clarendons, or Burkes; and the 
heavy pages of the mere plodding anerdote- nionger^ the col*- 
lector of names, the rectifier of dates, and collator of parallel 
accounts of passages almost all devoid of real importanca^ are 
little Calculated to captivate readers in an age somewhat too ra- 
tional^ with all its faults and its follies^ to be enamoured o£ a 

for feebleness and bigotry, hatred of 
to their best benefactors. Had 
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as much of not(i and comment. These notes, admitting the 
subject to possess all the interest which the Editors take in it, 
and to merit the great pains they seem to have bestowed, are 
deserving of praise for their fulness and apparent accuracy. 
No labour has been spared in collating the many other accounts 
before the publick of the same transactions; and, considering 
that these are drawn up by eyewitnesses, we must admit the 
truth of the melancholy inference here drawn from these dis- 
crepancies, against the credit of historical evidence generally. 
The Duchess's Narrative is nearly devoid of interest; for, ex-^ 
cept adding to the number of those discrepancies, it really 
in no material respect increases our store of facts. That the 
prevention of the King's escape turned upon a very narrow 
chance, was well known ; that the difference of an hour or less, 
in point of time, would have saved him, was never doubted. 
The total want of decision in himself and all about him, 
throughout the whole movement, was the cause of his arrest; 
this is fully admitted by the Royalist whose notes are before us, 
as far as regards the King ; but he would fain show, that the 
efforts of the Queen and others were paralyzed by deference to 
their Chief— a conclusion somewhat inconsistent with what he 


admits to have been in their plan, placing a steady and com- 
manding person in the party, a Count d'AgouIt * un koinme ({e 
* tete^ who could give directions, and who would overcome ' 
< trifling difficulties. ' This step, it seems, was judged neces- 
sary * by those who knew the King’s reserve, indecision, and 
^ inexperience of travelling ’ — and no one can wonder at the ar- 
rangement. What hindered it from being carried into execu- 
tion ? The etiquette of the old Court — the inflexible etiquette 
of the ancien regime. At a moment when the Queen was es^ 
caping from prison in the disguise of a governess, and the King 
faimseif as a valet-de'Chambre to Madame Tourzel, one of bis 


own household, who was to pass for a German Baronness, this 
Madame de Tourzel steps in, and by the most singular pi'acti* 
forgetting her assumed characteTi claims her 
vi^e of ^h office, to travel in the sj^e with 

4nd the chUdt^n of Fi^nc^ and ^ 
d’Agoult, of 
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i seems to have failed before the strenua inertia of the King. 

‘ No one present except Louis had any right to command ; and 
‘ Louis’s only orders were, to do nothing. ’ 

It is clear, that> as the Editor observes, ‘such a series of fatal 
‘ accidents, all tending to one point, can hardly be paralleled in 
‘ the history of unfortunate princes, ’ as these, the concurrence 
of which delayed the progress, and facilitated the arrest of the 
party. The principal misfortunes and blunders were, the ar- 
riving at Varennes, where relays of horses were provided for 
them, but not taking care to ascertain where those relays were 
to be found. Even this, however, would not have proved fatal, 
had their zealous and devoted adherents been able to travel, on 
swift horses and a good road, as much as six miles an hour, 
during that one night, — and to get more help, supposing them 
to have no right to attempt a defence or a rescue with sixty 
hussars, and nothing but a mob to oppose; for, without ever 
dreaming that such a thing was practicable, three gallant and 
chivalrous spirits rode off, between ten and twelve o’clock, to 
the Marquis de Bouille’s head* quarters, twenty- four miles dis- 
tant, and brought back a regiment of cavalry, which did not 
arrive before nine, when the Royal Prisoners had been gone 
an hour and a half, and no attempt was made to overtake 
them* 

'^^The importance of the King^s arrest was no doubt deemed 
very great at the time ; and the Royalists, we find, looking back 
to it even now, describe it as an event ‘ on which the destinies 
of the whole world hung ; ’ assuming, that it occasioned not 
merely the deaths of the Royal Captives, but ‘the anarchy, the 
‘ republic, the consulate, the empire, and the double restora- 
‘ tion. ’ We would by no means be understood to underva- 
lue its magnitude or effects ; but that a man like Louis XVI, 
could, by his presence on the Rhine, even aided by Maria An- 
toinette and her little coterie, have arrested the progress of the 
Revolution, swayed the councils of the Allies, and guided the 
conduct of the; infatuated and ieeble emigrants, is, as it seems 
to the height of absurdity. We may lie of obtuse feelings, 
or of judginents so stubborn as not to consult our feelings when 
reasoning upoii men and things,— or of so unseemly a disposi* 
tiori for prying into particulars, that we can hardly avoid rei^ 
collectings whi}^ the character given to thta / 

does seem to us, ilnini* 
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and the most populiir of all the outcries which have been raised 
against its^ authors. He must be almost wilfulljr blind who can 
now imagine^ that the republicans would have had , less power 
in France, and less influence in Europe, and l^ss credit in after 
times, if they had avoided the hated name of regicides ; or that 
the personal qualities of the King and Queen would have done 
any thing but service to the revolutionary cause, had they quiet- 
ly taken up their head-quarters at Coblentz, with the other 
princes, their equals in public disesteem, not superior to them 
in political and military incapacity, inferior to the unfortunate 
King in irresolution, and to the ill-fated Queen in reputation 
for intrigue. 

II. Ijouh XVIIVs Narrative of Ms Escape from France* 

No sooner do we enter on this part of the publication before 
ns, than we discover a very diiferent cast of sentiment pervad- 
ing the Editor’s commentaries. In the Preface, a most candid 
admission is made, that the work has disappointed all who had 
expected literary merit in it ; that it has destroyed the‘ reputa- 
tion of the King, as an adept in the niceties of the P'rencli lan- 
guage; the French critics asserting that ‘ it is vulgarly ungrarn^- 
maticaU* Of this the Editor pretends not to be a competQjnt 
judge; but ^ he must admit, that the performance docs nor" 
‘ place his Most Christian Majesty very high in the list of Royal 

• Authors, as the style is bad, the observations often puerile, and 

• the sentiments far from noble.’ The notes are in much the 
same spirit, and allow no absurdity of the text to pass unob- 
served. In one place, the King is chid for needlessly and inde- 
corously ascribing some ‘trivial ’ occurrence to Providence ; 
and yet it is the circumstance to which his escape is chiefly ow- 
ing. Nor can there be a doubt, that, had a far less prominent 
iiidident been attributed to the Divine aid by either Marie An- 
toinette or her daughter, or even bjr the Count d’Artois, we 

have heard^l^' nothing but * singular piety habitual 
‘ constat seU-demal ’—and ‘ amiable ^thuslasm. ’ 
Iiffi;|i;nother passage, a direct and uncaUed-for al^sion is m 
tnS i%i^sed maificd wcnfi^m^ be- 

ing also marri^ ; land yCt^ furious would be ibfe ihdign^ of 
Editor* if any ode were to 

icanfhl 
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King to Madame de Bailer. * This diversity of treatment, ap- 
plied to the different branches of the family, is sufficiently re- 
markable; but it Is easily explained. Louis XVIIL had at 
first favoured the Revolution; he ‘generally voted with the 
cole gauche * he was •a moderate reformer' (p. 89 , Note); 
and, since his restoration, he has by no means fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of the Ultra party, whom nothing, it appears, will sa- 
tisfy that mortal^can do for them in the way of counter -revolution 
a^jd new confiscations, political proscription and religious perse- 
cution. It is customary, therefore, with this class, both in Paris 
and London (they extend not, we believe, into the country) to 
vilify the King, and exalt the more violent and intolerant 
branches of his family, as more congenial to themselves. It 
must not be imagined, that we are going to undertake his Ma- 
jesty’s defence against the attacks and sneers of this writer, — we 
only desire to point out his partiality, and its causes. 

The King’s Narrative is dedicated, in a very affectionate ad- 
dress to M. d’Avary, in token of the Royal author’s lasting gra- 
titude for his services upon the occasion of his escape. To 
him, indeed, its success was entirely owing; and it had cost 
him sacrifices, though the King greatly overrates them. The 
constant feeling of friendship towards this faithful follower, 
forms the only pleasing trait in bis Majesty’s character and ha- 
bit^f writing, as far as this work develops them. Towards others 
he seems to have felt more soberly. No doubt, he consulted Ma- 
dame dc Ball!, as the Editor says, ^on the spiritual concerns of 
his conscience, ’ at the moment that his scruples would not suf- 
fer him to receive the mass from a constitutional priest; but he 
seems to have planned his own escape, and allowed Madame 
(his wife) to plan hers apart, and both executed their projects 
separately. The manner in which our pious iEneas drops his 
Creusa is diverting enough. ‘ And as to what concerns Ma- 

* dame, I may here say, once for all, that Madame Gourbillon, 
‘ her reader, undertook to do all that was necessary, and ac- 

* quitted herself of the task with equal ability and success.^ 
Accordingly, the Royal pair meet in the Low Countries, a$ 
ASneas and bis lady would doubtless have done in their day, 
had Creusa only Baen fortunate enough to have a Lectricc, 
•The following is the acebmit of the escape from the ThtiU't: 
leries. 

^ ; d subject of Count 

she heir itoyil} 

toned to, such as the in Lauzuh’s hifattibus book^ 
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^ I must here observe, that my first valet-clc-chambre always slept 
in my room, which, unless I put him in my confidence, appeared an 
insurmountable obstacle to my escape ; but I had satisfied myself, by 
a rehearsal which I had made two days before, that before j^e could 
undress himself and come back to my room, I had more time than 
was necessary to get up, light a candle, and get into my closet. 

* Accordingly, the moment he was gone I got up, and, closing care- 
fully the curtains of my bed, and taking with me the few things which 
I wanted, I got into my closet and shut the door ; tfnd from that mo- 
ment, whether from a presentment, or from my confidence in d* Avara^r, 
I thought myself out of France. I put in the pockets of my robe de 
ebambre three hundred louis which I took with me, and passed into 
tlicf private apartment, where d’Avaray was waiting for me, after hav- 
ing had a very serious alarm ; for when he attempted to enter it, the 
key would not turn in the lock : — a thousand fancies, one worse than 
live other, had passed through his mind. At last, however, he thought 
of turning the key the other way, which happened to be the right one. 

* D’Avaray dressed me, and when I was so, I remembered that I 
had forgotten my cane and a second snuff-box which I wished to bring 
away. I was going back to look for them, but d* Avaray would not per- 
mit such rashness, and I did not persist in my intention. The clothes 
fitted me very well ; but the wig was a little too light : however, as 
it fitted tolerably, and as I was resolved, whenever I could, to keep 
a large round hat with a great tri-coloured cockade over my eyes, the 
ilJ-fitting of the wig did not give us much trouble. In crossing^the 
private apartments, d’Avaray told me that there was a carriage^e 
our own waiting in the great court of the Luxembourg ; this made 
him uneasy ; but I quieted him by acquainting him that it was mv 
wife’s ; yet when we were on the stairs, be desired me to wait, and 
went to see if it were still there. Not seeing it, he returned, saying, 

Come along voiih me .”— I am ready^^ I replied, and we proceeded 
to our carriage, which was a vis-a-vis. By accident, I had placed 
myself with my back to the horses. “ WJsat,” said d’Avaray, “ you 

are ceremonious ? “ Faith,” said I, here I am. ” He did not 

persist in his compliment, and, directing the coachman to drive to the 
Pont Neuf, we left the Luxembourg. 

* My joy at having escaped from my prison,— n joy which d’Ava- 
i:ay sincerely shared,— turned all our thoughts towards gaiety. And, 
a^ordingly, our first impulse, after crossing the threshdl^# was to^ 
iing a verse of the parody of the Opera of .Pettelipe^ ^i -f r i 

:::r ;■ ;TU''aftse-’^ddutebt 

his '&-■ 
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* niily. ’ Would he have had a mass performed on the spot 
or a vow made, after the most approved examples of the ‘ olden 
time,’ — to found some chapel where souls miirht be rescued, 
by much importunity of priests, from purgatory? The inde- 
corous jest in p. 65, needlessly copied out of Rabelais, and 
levelled at the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, ex- 
treme unction, seems a little at variance with such strictness. 
Indeed fiir more religion, not to say superstition, appears in the 
text of this book than in the notes. D’Avaray’s appearing at a 
certain time is treated as so manifest a providence as ‘ the most 
obstinate infidel ’ could not deny ; and the finding of a small 
crucifix, to which he attached great value, is plainly deemed to 
be miraculous. 

For the details of the journey we must refer to the work, in 
which nothing strikes the reader more than the author’s mar- 
vellous ignorance of the world. All the remarks are those of a 
petty understanding, no doubt, and a trivial and frivolous taste; 
but they are far more strikingly those of one who had seen no- 
thing, and to whom every thing was new and surprising. The 
unfitness of persons so educated, to govern great empires, is too 
striking to require any illustration. Who can read the follow- 
ing long dull story about nothing at all, and observe the inte- 
rest attached by his Majesty to an every day’s occurrence, with- 
out being sensible that his acquaintance wutli life was about 
equal to that of a child emerging from the rtnrsery ? 

‘ A woman came out, and invited us to walk in and refresh our- 
selves : we declined going in, but we accepted some chairs she offer- 
ed us outside the door. D’Avaray sent Sayer for his writing case, 
and began to set down in ink the notes of our journey, wliich lie had 
taken with a pencil. Whilst he was doing so, two women came near 
the bench, one of whom was aged, and the other younger. The 
youngest sat down on the bench, but the old woman, having placed 
upon it a load somewhat heavy that she had been carrying, sank, ra- 
ther than seated herself, on the ground, and seemed to be taken ill. 
We asked what was the matter ; but the mistress of the inn (for such 
it was) told us they were two German women from Wurtzbourg, who 
executed the commissions of the officers of the garrison of Namur. 
The youngest was looking at the other in a manner extremely affect- 
ing; and though we did not hear what she said, the word mamany 
pronounced in a tone as soft as a flute, struck upon our ear, and still 
more on our heart. We requested the mistress of the inn to give her 
something, and she offered her some beer; but she asked for some 
brandyw^ T none, and that the wife of 

the blacksmith, repairing our carriage, and who might 

have given some, was at church ; but luckily some boys of the vil- 
lage came bjTj and slie sent one of them, who offered his services very 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. Cr 
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^villingly, to fetch the brandy. While we were waiting for his re- 
lurn, wc expressed to the landiad}' our surprise that there should not 
he a little brandy in her house.* pp. 132—131*. 

A speech of the good hostess then follows, expounding the 
renson why her bottles and her limbs were out of repair; the 
boy, howcvoi, retunis with a glass of the liquor, and a most 
touciiing sceiK? follows. 

* It was piven to the old w^oman, who drank a little, and then gave 
it to her (huighter : the hitter wetted her lips, and returned it to her 
nnother. We w anted to pay the boy, but the unstress of tlie inn told 
us she had given him twelve sous ; wc would have given him soim!- 
thing more, but he ran oil’ too quickly for us to think of following 
him. Wo then gave the landlady a piece of six francs, and she 
brought the poor woman some bread and butter, and some beer. 
TIte old woman having recovered a little strength, rose, and came to 
kneel before us, kissing our hands. We raised her up immediately, 
and taking olF my luit, 1 pointed to the sky, and said, (lo//, (wll ! 
upon which she took her beads, pressed tliein to her heart, and began 
to pray. The landlady, with whom wc continued conversing on the 
subject of her suflerings, said to us, ‘‘ Ah! gentlerneis, revolutions 
are cruel things ! 1 sufler as much from the revolution in France as 

Irom that in our own conntiy, and. I am very uneasy on account of 
my parents. I was born at Frombaine, near (livet ; 1 do what I can 
to |)rcvail upon them to leave the town, but 1 cannot succeed, and 
it makes me very unhappy. Ah! gentlemen, there is nothing \>ut 
God, one’s king, and one’s country.” D’Avaray had already been 
affected to tears by the action of the old woman ; 1 was moved, ele- 
vated by the words of the landlady. “ Well, good woman, ”, 1 
said to her, “ as you think so, pray to God for the king ; his life is 
perhaps in the greate.st danger ; lie has left Paris. ” “ Oh heavens !” 

she cried, “ what do you tell me ?” “ Yes, ” said d’Avaray, “ there 

is his brother, who escaped at the same time as himself.” “ And 
there,” I added, is the friend that has saved me. ’ 1 threw my- 

self into his arms, and our tears were mingled. Sayer, retired into a 
corner, w^as wiping his eyes. The woman, much alfected, said to 
me, “ Yon are the brother of the King ! Ah ! if I might venture to 
touch you ! ” Do better, my good woman, embrace me. ” The 
carriage w’as repaired ; I gave a louis to the old woman ; she want- 
ed again to kiss my hand, but I embraced her, and we setoff.* 
pp. 135— 137. 

The reader wotikl, however, commit no inconsiderable mis- 
take wdio should fancy the King to be a rnere sentimental jour- 
nalist. The more substantial topics of Icincbeon and suppei' oc- 
cupy far more of his lioyal thoughts than any other matters bf 
coutemplation. In his story, •the belly m ancient 

pre-eipinence undisputed, and without a j'ival among the biher 
incthbers. The habitual train of his musings is such as the fol- 
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lowing. ‘ We arrived at Namur very late; and although I bc- 

* lieve our supper at the Hotel de HoUande was not a very good 

* one, we thought it excellent. Wo were disposed to be easily 
‘ satisfied, and finding some tolerable Rhenisli wine, we drank 
‘ pretty freely of it. Altogether I never perhaps made a better 

* or more cheerful supper, (p. 130.) On another occasion, 

^ Wc had a pie and some claret, but we had forgotten bread ; 

‘ and whilst we eat the crust with the pie, wc thought of Queen 
‘ Maria Theresa, who hearing one day the poor people pitied 
t^or being in want of bread, replied, “ But dear me, why do 

they not eat pie-crust?” Wc think it more likely that this 
should be a mistranslation, than a mistake by the King, of so 
noted a story. The saying was not of pie-crust, but of Brioche j 
a light cake only seen at the tables of tlie luxurious. * lift ! 
‘ Mon DicUy que ne mangent Us de la Brioche. ’ The old say- 
ing was, ‘ Sme Baccho et Cerere^Jugit Ve7ius. ’ In the following 
passage, the happy union of Mad. de Balbi, a cold chicken and 
a bottle of claret, clearly typifies the above three deities in 
conjunction. ^ Wc alighted and entered the house. Mad. dc 

* Balbi employed herself in procuring us some supper. That 
‘ of the inn was good for nothing; but luckily she had a cold 

* chicken and a bottle of claret, and we stopped. She had 
‘ afterwards the goodness to give me up her bed ; eVAvaray 

* 'took that of her maid ; and the first time, for twenty months 
‘ and a half, 1 lay down with an assurance of not being awak- 
‘ ened by some scene of horror. ’ (127.) The following pas- 
sage is of superior interest; it is indeed highly wrought ; and 
tlie alternate hopes and fears, the whole Y>lay of the passions, 
shows the hand of a master, 

‘ We resolved to stop at Marche ; and we sent Sayer forward 16 
have supper ready for us at the inn of the poste, which the postmas- 
ter at Einptines, who seemed to us a connoisseur in good living, had 
assured us was an excellent one. On our arrival in the town, we 
were taken to a house of good appearance, and we were rejoicing at 
finding so good an inn ; but we were soon informed that we were at 
the house of an old officer of the regiment de Ligne, who had de- 
sired to receive us, because, notwithstanding the report of the post- 
master of Emptines, the inn of the paste was good for nothing. This 
* was a cruel disappointment for me, as I always distrust a family din- 
ner. I cast a sorrowful look upon d’ Avaray, whose countenance I 
foupd quite as much lengthened as my own. Our regret increased 
when our host, who had just got out of bed again (at nine o'clock in 
tile eveningjy told us that hie . miserable not to have B^en 

apprised two hours earlier, have given us some pigeons 

empmdine ; but his jfi^eOng were now in the pigeon-house, ;^nd 
his cldckcn^ filive. He had however s(?nt to the i>oste for a leg <#’ 
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}>iutton, and we should have with it some sallad and some fresh eggs. 
These commons appeared to us somewhat short ; but it was much 
worse, when, a moment after, bis cook returned, enraged against the 
mistress of the poste^ who positively refused, she said, to lend her the 
leg of mutton. He offered us, in lieu, some veal cutlets, w^hich we 
accepted. Wc were a little uneasy as to his wine, when we discover- 
ed by chance a letter, advising him of the arrival of a cask of old 
w’ine of Volnay of a superior quality. We were delighted at this 
discover}^ and soon turned the conversation to the subject of what 
wine he usually drank. He told us vin de Bar; and that as the last 
vintage in tliat country had failed, he had thought of sending for 
some Burgundy, which had arrived about fifteen days ago, but that 
he had been advised to let it rest a month before he tapped it. We 
now fancied ourselves in a true Spanish inn ; and we were sorrow- 
fully remarking how appropriate was the appellation of Marche en 
famine ;* but, to our great and very agreeable surprise, the supper 
was tolerably good ; and M. Donne (the name of our host), who 
proved a pleasant companion, had the kindness to tap, although pre- 
maturely, his wine of Volnay, which was really very good. — 
pp. 137— 140. ^ . 

So fully impressed does his present Most Christian Majesty 
appear to be with the sentiments delivered by his brother in his 
justly admired and celebrated will, where he enjoins such of his 
family as may ^ have the misfortune to become kings, to con- 
‘ skier that they must devote themselves entirely to the happn 
ness of their feliow-citizens. ’ The Journal from which we have 
been quoting, refers, no doubt, to occurrences which happened 
before Louis XVI.’s decease; but it was probably written after 
that event, and, indeed, was only published very lately, by the 
Royal Author, who was so much enamoured of his production 
as to correct the press himself. 

III. Madame (TAngoulcme^s Private Memoirs during her Impri» 

sonment. 

* Tlie whole fire of .the Editor’s ultra-loyalty, which had been 
suppressed during the course of the King’s w’ork, breal^s but with 
redoubled fury as soon as he bbmes to the grate! ul and conge- 
nial task of expounding and lauding the Duchess’s jouinai. Its 
aftUiehu it seems, cannot be questipned ; is to say, it 
pubrished by authority^^^ alleged to have been: 
tbe Xbwr of tlie Temple; which 

p<^ :ihay have been, as is assertedf^Sit^n 
w^l^eils secreted ibr the pui^b^^^ bit a consW 
^ tibtfpte have been wiitten at Isiisurh after the an^ 

while some passages ar^ eVidenUy ebp^^^^^ 
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written at the moment ; others, from their turn of the expres- 
fiion, are plainly retrospective. 

The perusal of these pages is a somewhat melancholy task; in 
spite of the efforts made at almost each pause by the Editor’s 
'' violence, both in praise and vituperation, to check and even per- 
vert the feelings of the reader. The cruelty of the treatment to 
which the Royal captives were exposed, unjustifiable on every 
account, and made still more revolting by the needless severity 
and insult that accompanied it, remains to this day, as indeed 

will to all times, among the most unpardonable of the crimes 
which sullied the worst period of the Revolution. The cul- 
pable conduct of the Queen, and of the King acting under her 
guidance, might have justified measures of severity towards 
them as necessary for the safety of the new government; and 
vre could not greatly have wondered at some excesses being 
committed against the whole family in the alarm excited by an 
invasion of which they were the occasion, and most probably 
the movers. But ihc continued maltreatment of the victims ; 
the tormenting usage, above all, of the son, and the destruction 
of the sister of Louis XVI., are crimes not to be defended, nor 
even palliated, by any conceivable pretence of state necessity. 
Men of all parties in both countries must, therefore, unite in 
condemning them ; although a good deal of false colouring is 
*no doubt given to the facts in the Duchess’s Journal, and a great 
deal more in the Editor’s notes. 

The following passage, describing their mode of passing the 
clay, is interesting; and the allusion to the Prussians is not the 
only sentence in these Memoirs from wdiich we distinctly gather 
that the hopes of the prisoners wxtc centered in the success of 
the invasion. 

* My father rose at seven, and w^as employed in his devotions till 
eight. Afterwards he dressed himself and my brother, and at nine 
canie to breakfast with my mother. After breakfast, my father taught 
my brother his lessons till eleven. The child then played till twelve, 
at which hour the whole family was obliged to walk in the garden, 
whatever the weather might be ; because the guard, which was re- 
lieved at that time, wished to see all the prisoners, and satisfy them- 
aelves that we were safe. The walk lasted till dinner, which was at 
two o’clock. After dinner my father and mother played at tric^trac 
or piquet, or, to speak more truly, pretended to play, that they n^ht 
have aii opportunity of saying a few words to one another. At Sur 
A>’clock^ my mot^^^ we went up stairs and took my brother with 
us^ as ipy fathei^ was accustonied to sleep a little at this houh At six 
my again to my father to say his lessons, an^ tq 

$lay i^ After supper, at nine o’clock, my 

Aresi^d him quickly, and put him to bed. Wg went lup tg qur 
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apartment again^ and the King did not go to bed till eleven. My mo- 
ther worked a good deal of tapestry : she directed my studies, and 
often made me read aloud. My aunt was iVequently in prayer, 
and read every morning tlie divine service of the day. She read 
a good many religious books, and sonietiiues, at the Queen’s re- 
quest, would read aloud. 

* They permitted us to have newspapers again, that we might 
see the retreat of the Prussians, and the horrid libels against the 
King, of which they were full. One day, one of these people 
said to us, ‘‘ Come, ladies, I have good news for you ; several emi- 
grant traitors have been taken ; if you are patriots, you must be glad 
of it. ” My mother, as usual, made no reply, and did not even ap- 
pear to hear him. Her calm contempt, and her dignified air, gene- 
rally struck them with respect. They seldom ventured to speak to 
her A pp. 183-185. 

The different demeanour of the King and Queen is remark-* 
able throughout. A deputation from the Convention having 
waited upon him, to ask if he had any complaint to make of his 
treatment? his answer was, ‘No; while permitted to remain 
‘ with my family, I am happy . * The Queen being one day 
asked the same question, disdained to make any answer. The 
family do not seem to have been very easily pleased with the 
(187) services of their adherents. After Clery had been shut 
up with them for three months, when one should have though^ 
any offence he might formerly have given might be forgotten, 
tve find him represented as having merited blame, and asked 
pardon, (p. 188); — a circumstance which his long services 
afterwards, and the fate he suffered for their sake, should have 
induced the Ultra Duchess to suppress at this distance of time, 
and so many years after his death. Indeed, Clery’s exemplary 
fidelity even satisfies the more than Ultra zeal of the Editor, who 
hesitates not to ‘ place him by the side of M. Hue for his af- 
‘ fectionate and heroic fidelity.^ (p. 168.) This praise of gra- 
titude, except in words, must also, we fear, be withheld from the 
race iia question; else how qgn the Duchess account for suffer- 
ing a man like M. Harmand to die in an hospital, whither he 
was convOTed, when perishing of cold and hunger in the public 
streeU? Though he took office under the Emperor, be had be- 
friended the Bonrbons upon the most trying occasions ; voting 
the King^s death, and everting himself, when a member 
of Public as a man epuk!* to re- 
lieve die Dau|>hin/ahd feiife. j: It^m 

tooi that he was but for i 
in fact, always a Eoyalist ; and ;ibp hii^ e 
redil^^d to a poverty^ terfoed^ kSdit# ^ s^verey but 

f 'lfol'dishonourablc,’ ■ ' 
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An GXtraordinjiry importance is by the Etlilor to 

M. Harmand's report of what passed at his interview with the 
youncr Prince, after tlie fall of llobespierre. M. II, relates, 
that he maintained an obstinate silence, and would answer no 
^ questions, whether put in a friendly or aiitlioritative tone; and 
he adds, that he was informed that he had never spokc'n since 
the day on which he was forced to siirn a deposition against the 
Queefi. The Editor represents this ns undeniably true, und 
as something extremely striking. But ivc find no authority for 
-4t in the Duchess’s Narrative. On the? contrary, slie descrilic-; 
his conduct and habits in terms wholly inapplicable to a suite of 
continued and sullen silence. The follow^ing passage relates to 
the period of which Harniand’s story is told. 

‘ Another commissioner also, caiicd Gomicr, came to assist Lau- 
rent. He took extraordinary care of my brother. For a great 
while, this poor child had no light. He was dying of fright. (u>- 
mier obtained leave to give him n candle at night- fall; lie even used 
to pass several hoiirs with him, to amuse him. Gornier soon saw 
that his wrists and knees wxtc swelled ; he was afraid the joints were 
about to grow callous. Ho mentioned it to the Committee, and ask- 
ed permission to take liitu to exercise in tJie gartleri. At first, he 
only removed him to the little parlour, which deliglitcd the cliild, 
wlio was fond of a change of place. He soon felt the attentions of 
.Goniier, and becanie fond of him : the poor boy had been long un- 
accustomed to kindness. ’ pp. 271*, 275. 

‘ During the winter, my brother had some attacks of fever. He 
could not be kept away from the lire. Laurent and (jtomier used to 
coax him up to the leads to take the air, but he was hardly there 
when he complained of not being able to walk, and wislied to^go 
down again ; he grew worse, and his knees swelled greatly. * p. 27()- 
It should seem, then, that the story of the persevering silence 
is a little bit of the romance with whicli our neighbours often- 
times delight to embellish incidents sufiicicntly interesting and 
attractive in themselves — forgetting the sentence pronounced 
upon such irregular tastes by their great critic, ‘ Rein n^cst 
hcau que le vrai, ’ • 

The most interesting part of the Duchess’s Journal, as might 
be expected, is that where she touches upon the fatal catastro- 
phe of her parents- There is something very touching in her 
forloni situation, deprived nearest relations one aijSpt 

another, at very tender the knowledge that 

j^en Itpde^th, and^a^ lingering out a wretG{ie<f:|x^ 

istence her, but from her society ; ; atld in 

an ignprance^ su^^ nipre clistressing, of the fate which ha4: befal- 
len the w she was most attached to, liey mpt^i* and 
aunt. ps^ssage relates to a period nearly a' ye^r 

after llip Queen’s execution. 
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‘ Next morning, at ten o’clock, Laurent came into my room, and 
inquired politely whether I wanted any thing. He visited me three 
times a day, but always with civility, and, in addressing me, he did 
not //7ce-and-^//07i (tutoyer) me. He never searched the drawers, nor 
other pieces of furniture. ^ 

‘ At the end of three days, the Convention sent a deputation to 
ascertain the situation of my brother. The members were struck 
with pity at the state in which they found him, and directed that he 
should be belter treated. Laurent got him a clean bed out of my 
room, tlie old one being filled with bugs and vermin : he made him 
bathe himself, and cleansed him from the filth with which he was c(V 
vered. However, they still left him alone. 

‘ I soon asked Laurent about wdiat gave me the liveliest concern, 
the fate of my mother and aunt, of whose deaths I was still igno- 
rant. I also asked to be permitted to rejoin my mother. He repli- 
ed, with an air of concern, that my inquiries should not be addressed 
to him. 

‘ Next day came some men in scarfs, to whom I repeated the 
same question, and they gave me the same answer. They added, 
that they did not see why i should wish to be released, as I seemed 
to be very comfortable. It is dreadful^ ” I replied, fb he sepa* 
rated for more than a year from one’s mother ^ xuithout even hearing vohat 
has become of her, or of my aunt, ” You are not ill ? ” Ao, 6Vr, 
hut the cruellest illness is that of the heart, ” “ I tell you again, that 

we can do nothing for you ; but 1 advise you to*be patient, and sub,- 
xnit to the justice and goodness of the French people. ” 1 had no- 

thing more to say. 

V 1 was e^tposed, next morning, by the explosion which took place 
|Rt the plain of Crenelle, which terribed me greatly. 

* During all this time, my brother still remained alone. Laurent 
visited him thrice a day, but he was afraid to show him all the atten- 
tion he wished, for he was closely watched. He took, however, 
more care of me, and I had every reason to be satisfied with him 
during the whole time of his attendance. He frequently inquired 
whether 1 wanted any thing, and begged me to ask for what 1 might 
wish for, and to ring my bell when 1 wanted any thing. He gave 
me back the tinder-box, an^ allowed me candles. ’ pp, 271-274^ 
With respect to the Klng^s trial and death, some things are 
related which deserve to be known as correcting the common 
accounts, but some also which must he incorrect- The touch- 
ing stories’ told of the scene with his famUj^, and his parting 
frpm them to mount the scajFol4'^^ scene whick hand- 

both in prose and verse, and in all sijpes of pic- 

tures— turojB out to be a fictibh; fpr^^h^ 
them at all. The following pafsaj^ei howeverj which proves 
/thi^V C'^^btains also-. a. very. mateHal 

‘ on the 18 tlh Janto the day on which tha 

asateuce was pronounced, the muhicipid ante^d t^e King! 
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room nt eleven o'clock, savioj?* that they had now orders never lo 
lose siglit ol* liiin for a moment. He aisked il’ his fate was decided. 
They answered, No. 

‘ Next morning M. Malesherbes came to acquaint him that the 
^sentence had been pronounced; “ but, Sire,” he added, “these 
wretches are not yet masters, and every honest man will endeavour 
to save your Majesty, or to die at your feet. ” “ M. de Maleslier- 

bea, ” said# the King, “ such proceedings w^ould involve a great 
many persons, and w'ould excite a civil war in Paris — I had ralher 
die * — You will therefore, I entreat of you, command tlu m from me 
-^*0 make no effort to save me — the King of Prance never dies ! ” 

‘ After tljis conference he wa# never allowed to see his counsel 
again. He addressed a note to the municipal officers, to ask to see 
them, and to complain of flic hardship of being kept under perpe- 
tual inspection. No attention w^as paid to his representations. 

‘ On Sunday, the 20th January, Garat the minister of justice, and 
the other members of the executive power, came to announce to him 
the sentence for his execution next day. My father heard it with 
fortitude and piety: ho demanded a respite of three days, to know 
w'hat the fate of his family was to be, and to have a Catholic con- 
fessor. The respite w'as refused. Garat assured him that there was 
no charge against his family, and that it would be sent out of France. 
The Abbe Edgewortli de Pirmont w&s tlie priest he wdslied for. He 
gave his address, and Garat brought him. The King dined as usual, 
which surprised the municipal officers, who expected that he would 
endeavour to commit suiciclc. 

* About seven o’clock in the evening we learned the sentence by 
the newsmen, who came crying it under our windows : a decree of 
the Convention permitted us to see the King. We ran to his apart- 
ment, and found liim much altered ; he wept for us, and not for fear 
of death ; he related his trial to my mother, apologizing for the 
wretches wdio had condemned him ; he told her, that it was proposed 
to attempt to save him by having recourse to the primary assemblies, 
but that he w ould not consent, lest it should excite confusion in the 
country. He then gave my brother some religious advice, and de- 
sired him, above alh to forgive those who caused his death ; and he 
gave hinqi his blessing, as well as to me. 

‘ My mother was very desirous that the whole family should pass 
^ the night wNlh my father ; but he opposed this, observing to her 
how much he needed some hours of repose and quiet. She asked at 
least to be allowed to see him next morning, to wliich he consented. 
But, when we were gone, lie requested that w^e might not be 
ted to return, as our presence afflicted him too much. He 
inaihed with his Ctmfessor till midnight, when he went to bedi’ 

■ 196^00.v-. ■ 

Now, airfinijiortant is most ci^^nly 

contrary tb thh face j it is inserted, we should suppose, 
ter the body of the Journal was written^ possibly at the & 
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publication ; and the object of the invention (for such it is) can 
only be to magnify the merits of Louis XVI. We allude to 
the alleged refusal of the King to allow an appeal to the Pri- 
mary Assemblies, out of tenderness towards the peace of the 
capital, which might be endangered by such a proceeding. The^ 
clumsy fabrication of this has, as usually happens, overdone 
the matter. Instead of making the Duchess- tell it something 
she had heard from others, he makes her give the story as told 
iti her presence by the King to the Queen. Now, that any 
such thing could have happened, is quite impossible ; for hk. 
counsel, M. Deseze, after the Sentence was passed, appeared at 
the Bar, and stated, that ‘ Louis had given his express charge 

* to read a letter, signed with his own hand ; ’ anil which, iar 
from refusing to invoke the judgment of Primary Assemblies, 
runs in these words, * I owe it to my honour, I owe it to 

* my family, not to subscribe to a sentence which declares me 
‘ guilty of a crime of wliich I cannot accuse myself. In con- 
‘ sequence, I appeal to the Natiofi^ from the sentence of its re- 
‘ presentatives ; and I commit, by these presents, to the fidelity of 
‘ my defenders, to make known to the National Convfention this 

* appeal, by all the means in their power, and to demand that 
‘ mention of it be made in the minutes of their sitting. * (Sign- 
ed) * Louis. ^ His counsel were accordingly heard in succes- 
sion in support of the appeal ; and that no doubt may remaijii df 
this step having had the King’s sanction, M. Malesherbcs, in 
his narrative of what passed between that prince and his advo- 
cates, plainly intimates, that he went from the Bar, ‘ where all 

* tliree had spoken, and urged an appeal to the people, ’ to re- 

E ort what had pa^ssed. It is true, he adds, that when he told 
im of the disposition which he perceived among the people in 
the streets, to attempt a rescue by means of violence anil insiii- 
rection, and that many had offered to save hiin if their' own dc- 
Btructipn could accomplish it, he desired those persons might be 
told, that he would not suffer any blood to be shed in such an 
attempt ; and added, that he had refused to allow it when he 
might have been saved by such means ; plainly intimating, that 
he lihW; regarded such an attempt as desperaie. Bu perfect- 
ly different turn is given to this in the narrali^v^^^^ biHh . 

she relates (oi* some one for fold the 

Qaeen» and where she alters the whole sense of what really did 
pas^'hetWeen the King and bis advocate* 

■..i^d here wC'Caniiot ■ 

■ and:;Qh^h’s.:aavrfoaies. ■ > ■ ' 

stows dn ihose^ ventured to delfeStbese^^ffl partfc, 
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are almost as much overdone as hisgpvcctlves agaii\st M. Tar- 
‘ gcXi a wretclied preacher of law, and liberty, and liberality ; ’ 
who, w’e are told, < had the baseness to decline this honourable, 

‘ and, to a man of professional feeling, indispensable duty. ’ 
Tar^i;ct, as is well known, declined the arduous task on ac- 
count of his ‘ age and infirmiiics. ’ Indeed, the French Bar 
never, throughout the worst times of the Revolution, showctl 
any backwardness to meet the risks attendant upon a laithful 
and fearless discharge of their professional duties. In the reign 
erf terror, all the victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal were de- 
fended by counsel ; and no one is said to have suffered for thus 
exercising the functions of his calling. Such bodies, indeed, 
being pretty well resolved on the decision they are to give be- 
fore the trial, are as little likely to be enraged at the advocates 
who appear for the accused, as they arc to be obstructed in the 
pursuit of injustice by their exertions. The praise of M. Male- 
sherbes is, in one particular, more than might have been ex- 
pected from this Editor. ^ Illustrious by his life, and even, if 
‘ possible, more so by his death, which Avas as heroic as that of 
‘ Sir Thomas More, ’ seems a lavish measure of eulogy for one 
who, we are afterwards told {p. 284), was a professed infidel. 

This writer certainly neither praises nor blames by halves, 
*and not often with a felicity proportioned to his vehemence, 
llis zeal is, indeed, very rarely according to knowledge ; and 
we have seldom, out of a common party paper, seen any one 
who exposed himself more to exposure and retorts, by his in- 
consistencies and heedless violence. We must admit, no doubt, 
that Buonaparte is always to be bitterly reviled, ‘ in season and 
out of season : * but surely he cannot be much charged with hav- 
ing preferred men because of their jacobinism and atheism ; yet 
we find a certain Dupont commemorated*, who ‘ was a regicide, 
‘ and boasted in the tribune that he was an atheist ; * where- 
withal our judicious Editor must add, * these two qualities could 
‘ not fail to recommend him to Buonaparte, who employed 
‘ him. ' The venerable, gallant, and amiable La Fayette is, in 
the space of seven lines, tailed somewhere about ten coarse 
names ; the kind ©f which this author mistakes for elo- 

quence^ in common with who in- 
hibit the left banh of thoi near London Bridge, and 

tfee -keep.' 

*I1ie adepts of as we have heard,; fiilly 

more unpleasant friends th to truly, our Editor 

'lifted; '■Spahish' 
less grateful to die most 
?^dftiate EmpOror of tkan this way of men- 
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lioning Robespierre’s project of marrying the French princess ! 

He had the audacity to raise his thoughts to the hand of the 
‘ young princess. ’ — ‘ A dislike to preserve any trace of this 
< surprising insolence^ induced the first editor to omit this pas- 
‘ sage. ’ (p. 267.) Yet Robespierre was at the head of the goi- 
vernment, and the Duchess was in prison, and utterly helpless; 
far more so than the Archduchess of Austria was some years 
after, when such audacity was successful, and such insolence 
ceased to surprise. Again, we find a piece of composition in 
p. 213, which will probably be termed rhodomontade in seme 
parts of the British dominions. A search of the captive females 
had been ordered ; and the expression is, ‘ les fauiller d discre-^ 
tion. ’ — ‘ This phrase * (says the Editor) is, thank Heaven ! 

* untranslateable into our language : None but the monsters of 
‘ the French age of liberality and reason could have thought d 

* Jbuiller d discretio7i des feimnes.^ Indeed! Not even in the 
customhouses which stud the legitimate frontiers of Austria 
and Prussia ? But we may find the thing without the name. 
Did our Editor ever hear of such places as St Helena ? And 
there may be countries where ten thousand times worse than the 
thing, name and all, shall be found rank enough ; aye^ and per- 
petrated by those before whom this ranting Ultra would fain be 
permitted, cravvling on his belly, to lick the dust. We speak* 
not of the realms which our magnanimous Alexander blesses 
with the delights of his universal benevolence, including Sibe- 
ria, the knout and the knife, but only of a nearer and more 
civilized region, — for example, Milan. Talk, indeed, of our 
language having no name for the act of outrage on female deli- 
cacy by barbarous treatment — unmanly insult — indecent pry- 
ings — disgusting exposures — ^hired treachery — suborned false- 
hood ! Our languagcr- the tongue spoken by the King, by the 
Lords, and by the Commons of ouu country ! Truly this edi- 
tor has but two positions to choose between— the height of ig- 
norance or of audacity* Nay, the horror with which he re- 
gardfs all the treatment of Marie-* Antoinette, is somewhat un- 
thinking- ‘ The tribunal that murdered the Queen, ’ — ^ the 

* vi^ apd ferocious wretcht^, wh<> did not take the ihteri^^^ 

Mhe Queen’s fate which all The in4igna<- 

^on i^ely express^ at; tbe^inox^ 

her-^hnd: possihii# 

’and ' liktion. 

ifji the.f’rench^' ^ 

^s-weji.as by;,;their.bib4d^^t^^ . . 

■Eoyalty ; ■ tn^; never ,whine||^4w^ 
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Throne and the Altar, while they were undermining the one by 
their greedy ambition, and polluting the other by their hypo- 
critical profligacy ; they professed to choose their victim because 
she had worn a crown, and because they were resolved that no 
one should wear it after her ; and they disdained to shed croco- 
dile tears over the voluntary work of their own hands. It has 
sometimes been said of those men who destroyed the French 
Queen, that they had every vice but avarice and hypocrisy. 
This praise, such as it is, belongs to them. They are men who 
liave not in all things found servile imitators. 

Aut. VI. Reasons fo}' the Immediate Repeal of the Tax on 

Foreign Wool, By James Bischoff. Sd edition, pp. 4?7. 

London, 1 820. 

TTp to a very recent period, the woollen manufacture was of 
^ greater importance and value than any other branch of 
our national industry; and though now surpassed by that of 
cotton, it still continues to be one of the principal. sources 
of our wealth and power. In his elaborate and valuable work 
on Insurance, Sir F. M. Eden estimates the value of the manu- 
factured woollen goods annually consumed in Great Britain, at 
efexjen millions ; and if to this we add seven millions, which is 
about the average value of those exported, the total value of the 
annual produce of this manufacture will be about eighteen 
millions. The value of the raw material has been estimated by 
Sir Frederick and others, at one^third of the total value of the 
goodsf or at six millions, leaving a sum of twelve millions as the 
aggregate amount of profits and wages. It is difficult to as- 
certain the precise proportions in which this sum is divided be- 
tween capitalists and labourers. We believe, however, that we shall 
not be far wrong if we suppose the profits of the manufacturers, 
and the sum necessary to indemnify them for the wear and tear 
of machinery, and the lyaste of capital in general, to amount to- 
gether to 18 per cent, of the 12 millions, or to 2,160,000/., 
leaving 9,8^, QOed^i as amount of wages. There is a 
considerable discrepancy accounts of the rate of wagea 

earned; by however, been assuri^ 

Oil what that U/. ^ 

wages obtained by; thc^^ 

' of -iodusiiy. 

OF ^840^^0/. by 

. of ■workniOm;^'And, 

extent to which chiidren 
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are employed, we may, on the most moderate hypothesis, double 
the number of workmen to get the whole number of persons 
supported by the wages of labour in the woollen inaniifiicture. 
Exclusive, therefore, of the master manufacturers, or of those 
who live on the profits of stock, it is plain that no fewer than 
1,100,000 or one-thirteenth part of the inhabitants of Britain are 
supported by the woollen manufacture — a manufacture, it must 
be recollected, of which more than one-third of the produce is 
regularly exported to other countries. 

Most of the witnesses examined at the Bar of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons in 1800, on the question of allowing the’ 
free exportation of wool to Ireland, concur in representing the 
value of the woollens annually manufactured, and the number 
of persons employed, as considerably greater than we have now 
elated. But the numbers we have now given, though greatly 
within the mark, are more than sufficient to demonstrate the pa- 
ramount importance of this manufacture, and the extreme im- 
l)olicy of any measure having a tendency to endanger so fruitful 
a source of employment and of wealth. 

Instead, however, of continuing that protection and favour 
to this nianufiicture which it had enjoyed for centuries, and in> 
stead of attempting to relieve it from the various trammels and 
restrictions which the friendly but mistaken zeal of a less en- 
lightened age had imposed, the late Chancellor of the Exche^ 
<juer proposed in 1819, that the duty of about |d. per lib. 
(7s. ltd. per cwt.) on all foreign wool imported, should be in- 
creased to 6d. per lib. ! The history of this iimrease of duty is 
not a little curious and instructive. The augmentation of the 
revenue was its apparent object; but its real object was to check 
the importation of foreign wool; and thus, by increasing the 
demand for, and consequently the price of British wool, to o- 
perate as a boon to the agriculturists, who bad become exces- 
sively clamorous about the competition of the foreign wool 
^rowfers. It has been very generally estimated, that the quan- 
tity of wool annually raised in Great Britain* amounts to about 
1*4 millions of pounds; but this is probably exaggerated; and 
tokihg i^ only at 100 millions,y the inereised 4uty on foreign 
wool^ad added, as the agriculturists <HW(}4^tly anticipated, 
$d. per lib. to the price of Britisb wool, ; trould have trans- 
.jsum: of -^110^:1658; tban^;!2i«feS,G<^i^titiriihg0a;«^r '.to ' 

''tR(ip.'it(^ket^ from-; the:ppckete::of con;- . 

. aum<^:''bfqur svooUen innnutit.etair^i''':Tjb;e:;j^pj^^ 
m saiBiy-i-fbpIt is' 

■ pOae'^tfei' 'dtity ' in "qhe^ibn. ' 
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its imposition actually formed the stipulated price paid by Mr 
Vansittart, for tlie unnatural support given by the landed inter- 
est in Parliament, to the precious scheme introduced by him in 
1819, for raising three millions of new taxes ! Among other 
Items, these taxes embraced an additional duty on malt; and it 
deserves to be remarked, as indicative of the spirit of the parties, 
that only j\very short period was suffered to elapse after the agri- 
culturists had succeeded in getting the tax laid on wool, before 
they turned round on the minister, and forced him to reduce 
the malt duty. And while they have ever since successfully re- 
sisted every attempt to procure a repeal of the wool tax, they 
have obtained the repeal of the agricultural horse tax, and of 
the additional leather tax, just because they fancied they pressed 
with peculiar severity on themselves ! Such is a true account of 
the wool tax. But its supporters in Parliament were too cau- 
tious to state the motives by which they were actuated. They 
contended that the |)roposed duty was no more than a fair com- 
pensation to the agriculturists for the loss they sustained by the 
restriction on the exportation of British w^ool ; and they farther 
contended, that it was quite visionary^ to suppose that our su- 
periority in that manufacture could be in the least degree en- 
dangered by so small a tax. For the reasons already stated, 
these arguments appeared satisfactory to a large majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. The duty was in consequence 
imposed ; and the official accounts we shall immediately lay be- 
fore our readers, show that the foreign w^oollen trade has since 
gradually and progressively declined ! 

It was easy, indeed, to foresee this decline from the beginning. 
We are far from possessing the same decided ascendancy in the 
woollen manufacture, tliat we possess in the cotton and hard- 
ware manufactures. It is an undoubted fact, that the French, 
Prussians, and Saxons, manufacture fine cloths of a superior 
quality to any that are manufactured in England. Mr Jacob, 
who will not certainly be suspected of being an alarmist, or of 
representing, the improvements made by foreigners in a too fa- 
vourable point of view, has given some information with respect 
to the Prussian woollen manufacture, in his account of his Tra- 
vels in Germany, published in 1820, which bears directly pn 
the present questi<^, and is pf/vory great importance. 

V ‘ The increase M sheep, ' says Mr Jacob, ‘ has given, 
and still continues to glve^ a great stimulus to the fine wooUepI 
nufactuf^i; especially to those in newly acquired provinces bor- 
dering dii#ranc0>;i^ some of the best fine woollens that Eutope 
can axlubifi ore In the depaf iment of the llper^ 'pr as it is 

calfod^ of Aachen, the boundary line that separates 
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the Prussian dominions from France, the towns of Eupen, Aachen^ 
Montjoie, Stolberg, and Malmedy, prepare from the native wool the 
finest cloths and cassimeres, the annual value of which is at pre- 
sent about 1,250,000/. Sterling; and they give employment to 
50,000 workmen, as well as to ever^ hind of machincrj/ that has 
been invented in En»lnnd or elsewhere* The fabrics have been much 
improved ; the manufacturers contend, that their cloths are superior 
in quality, and lower in price, than any that we can mate ; and, at 
the last fair of Leipsic, where the buyers and sellers met in great 
numbers, in consequence of a dispute on the subject, a committee 
was appointed, who were neither interested in the manufactures of 
England, nor in those of the Rhine, but who, as purchasers, may be 
presumed to be both competent and impartial judges, to examine 
and report on the best cloth in the city, from the two countries. 
Their decision, I am sorry to say> was unanimonslij in favour of the 
cloths from Enpen. The encouragement given to them by the mer- 
chants from Greece and from Turkey, who meet the manufacturers 
at Leipsic or at Frankfort on the Oder, has acted as a stimulus to 
greater exertions, and to a greater extension of their several esta- 
blishments. The fine cloths of Eupen appear to me not to be 
sheared so close as ours, or to have more wool raised by the teazles ; 
so that, though they do not look so beautiful when new, they can 
be worn longer before they become threadbare. * p. 24G. 

Of all the continental manufacturers, the competition of those 
of Prussia and Saxony is the most serious to this country. We 
find thefr woollens and linens in every quarter of the globe. 
They come into contact with us in all the markets of the Con- 
tinent, and ill those of North America, Brazil, and China. 
Neither is it merely in the finer descriptions of woollen goods 
that we have to fear their competition. They are gaining fast 
upon us in those of an inferior description ; and, as the tax 
chiefly operates to raise the price of our coarser cloths, it has 
given a proportional advantage to those who manufacture simi- 
lar articles on the Continent. Independently, however, of this 
circumstance, it is certain that German woollen goods had be- 
gun, previously to the period when the tax was imposed, to enter 
into a successful competition with ours in foreign markets. In 
proof of this, we may refer to the evidence of Mr Bainbridge, 
who isf a very extensive general merchant, before the Commit* 
tee of the House of Common^ appointeclr in 1820, to inquire 
into the state of the foreign trnde of ; ^ On Mir B. 
being nbked whether he thoug|[it:.tb^ 
of p^log for our manufactut^ f^foW 
GOi^otbpUon of them in he^ 

if |iyerM I believe the wi^fehi 
n state as to be able to 
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< I speak of it particularly 5 because we are in the habit of hav*^ 

* ing transactions with the United Stales of America ; and I 

* findf that a very considerable proportion of fine woollens, and 
^ of coarse woollens and 6tuf&, are absolutely shipped f i om the 
^ Netherlands, and from ports contiguous, part of which I un- 

* derstand to come from the interior of Germany, and from 

* Saxony in particular ; so that a poi tion of the trade which wc 

* have been in the habit of transacting with the United States, 

* is finding its way from the north of Europe. I therefore con- 
‘ ceive, that their manufactures are competing very much with 

* llie manufactures of this country; and consequently, they 
' would not come to us to receive a supply of those articles 

* which they can purchase from their own manufacturers at 

* home.* — {Commons Report^ printed 9th March 1821, p. 48.) 

In corroboration of what Mr Bainbridge has here stated, we 

have learned, from unquestionable authority, that some of the 
first English manufacturers have lately received orders, from 
their correspondents in Russia, to discontinue sending them 
fine cloths, because they could procure them of as good a qua- 
lity, and at a much lower price, from Prussia and Saxony. 

Such was the nature or the foreign competition with which 
the English woollen manufacturers had to contend, when Mr 
Vansittart took it into his head to lav a tax on the raw material 
used by them \ He could not possibly be ignorant of the very 
great improvement and extension of the manufacture carried on 
by their rivals in Germany : For a Report is made every four 
years to the Prussian government on tlie state of agriculture 
and manufactures ; and in this Report, which is published, the 
extent of every separ&te branch of manufiicturing industry, and 
every new discovery and improvement made in it, are particu- 
larly detailed. Although, therefore, Mr Vansittart had not 
deigned to consult an English manufacturer on the subject of 
his tax, he might have learned its impolic]^ and ruinous tenden- 

S f from this document. But the right honourable gen- 
eman was determined to have a surplus revenue of Jfve mil- 
lions placed at the dii^osal of ministers ; and, to effect this dar- 
ling object, it waa fiecamry to sacrifice the interests of the 
woollen manufacturen^ or of 1,100, (Mo of the inhabitants of 
Britatn, to procure j^iasnentary support of a few rapadotta 

and merceiiaty laiidk^ I 

Heittier is It commM in the House of Ctohfii** 

snmii, that lha ^ this tax is only or trifiuitt; 

aiooiint^ Qa Oie Oohtraiyi it k most oppressive. The avelit^ ^ 
mnmi imiMsAai^ of for the ten years previous 

to amounted to abi^ iiooen millions of pottnas» more 
vmu xxxix. No» IT* H 
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than a third cf which was sold at and under 2s, 6d, per pound, 
and the remainder at about 5s. per ditto. It is clear, there* 
fore, tlmt the duty of 6d. per pound makes an addition of no 
less tlian twenty per cent, to the price paid by the English ma* 
nufadturer for all his coarse wool imported from abroad, and 
of ten per cent, to the price of the finer parcels. Now, consi* 
dering the extent to which foreign competition had already 
]t>eeii carried, and considering also that the foreign manufac- 
turers were totally exempted Jrom thU burden^ it must have been 
evident, on the slightest reflection, that the effect of the tax 
could not be otherwise than injurious ; and that, if it did not 
immediately drive the English manufacturer out of the foreign 
market, it would, by giving so great an advantage to the fo- 
reigner, foice him gradually to contract his exports to the mar- 
kets open to the competition of both parties. And such lias 
really been the ease. For, while the exports of those species of 
goods made exclusively of lo7ig or English wool, and which are 
not affected by the tax, have rather increased since 1819, the 
exports of those made wholly or partly of i/io7t woo), in the ma- 
nufacture of which foreign taxed wool is used to a greater or less 
extent, have alarmingly declined. The subjoined cfficial ac- 
counts will render this obvious 

i 

Account of the declared value of the Woollen Goods wholly manu- 
fhetured from ihort wool, and principally afiected by the wool tax, 
exported in tlie years ending 5tb January 

1816 . . L.7, 388,479 1820 . . LA, 361,334! 

1817 . . 6,872,191 1821 . . 3,742,059 

1818 . . 5,498,250 1822 . . 4!, 432, 072 

1819 . . 5,829,573 


Account of the declared value of Woollen Goods partly monufac* 
tured from long and partly from dmi wool, and which are par* 
tlally affected by the wool tax, exported in the years ending 5tb 
^bmuary 

• iS16 . . L.664,543 1820 . . L.391,<)78 

1817 - • 462,724 1821 . . 328, 18Q 

, |8ijl8 . . ,#6,062 1822 . . 388,843 

|$I0 K , . 1^t^2 


Abcofint bir tbb declared value of the VTiliaien Oeods wholly manu- 
AlWttiWI from or wool, nod sthfob are not afbeted by 

' « 1817 . . id«L . . %m,m 

1818 . . 1,854,815 1822 . . 2,48Q>l2f 


1819 . . 2,608i$54 
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Account of the total declared value of all sorts of Woollen Goods ex- 
ported in the years ending 5th January 

1816 . . L.10,200,926 1820 . . L, 6, 899,693 

1817 . . 8,404-, 527 1821 . . 6,279,164? 

.1818 . . 7,958,927 1822 . • 7,395,185 

1819 . . 9,04j7,959 

These statements furnish an unanswerable demonstration of 
the impolicy and injurious efiects of this tax. They show, that 
our foreign woollen trade had begun to decline previously to its 
imposition ; that this decline has since been greatly accelerated ; 
and that it has almost wholly taken place in those descriptions 
of goods which are affected by the tax. Neither must it be for.* 
gotten, in estimating the effects of this tax, that the demand 
lor British woollen goods has been of late vastly extended, both 
in the East Indies and China ; and that, but for the opening of 
this new market, to which foreigners have not hitherto had ac- 
cess, the injury inflicted on our foreign woollen trade by the 
tax would nave been still more striking and obvious. But, 
independently altogether of this circumstance, we doubt whe- 
ther any such clear and decisive evidence to prove the injurious 
nature of a tax as is contained in the previous statements has 
ever been laid before the public. It can no longer be (question- 
ed, that a branch of industry, emphatically called by Lord Hale 
^ the basis of all our commerce, ’ and which feeds and clothes 
a tkhteeHth part of the whole population of Great Britain, has 
been seriously injured ; and that this injury has been mainly oc- 
casioned by the imposition of a duty on the raw material which, 
when greatest, has barely produced 4*00, 000k a year ! We 
think too favourably of Messrs Robinson and Huskisson, to 
suppose it possible that they will allow the foreign woollen 
traae of the country to be paralyzed, and eventually destroyed, 
for the sake of this miserable pittance. Even the paternal feel- 
ings of the Noble Lord by whom the tax was imposed, cannot 
be allowed to stand m the way of its repeal. To maintain it, 
would not be to sacriffOe the goose for the sake of the golden 
CMS, but for the sake of the offol she has picked up. 

That the agriculturists will continue to oppose the repeal of the 
wool-tax, may be gentlemen seem to think that 

they pos$e$8 an undmblilM right Id stuff their own pockets at the 
ei{;pei)se of their na%ntKntts.^bi«» fepwevor, is not (juite so easy 
a matter a» they It is fo no purpose that they m^ke 

laws tip ippupp^tee thVltuppIy of earn and wool, and to fdree 
HA iimir pripes^ mlm W at the same time, secure ^an 

S le supply of customers to take them off* at the high prices. 
wh IS what th(by neither have done, nor can do. So far, 
from the woohtax having been of any advantage to 
- H2 
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its effect Bas been distinctly and completely the reverse. 
By paralyzing the energies of the manufacturer, and narrowing 
the foreign demand for his produce, it has really operated to 
lessen the demand for British wool, and to sink, not to raise, its 
price. ' It is a fallacy and an absurdity, ’ as Sir Matthew Dee-* 
ker has conclusively observed, * to think to raise or keep up the 

* value of lands by oppressions on the people that cramp their 

* trade j for, if trade declines, tlie common people must either 

* come upon the parish, or fly for business to our neighbours : 

* In the first case, they become a heavy tax on the rich, and^ 

* instead of buying tlie produce of the lands, must have it given 

* them ; and in the second, when the consumers are gone, what 

* price will the produce of lands bear ? ’ — {Essay on the Causes 
ejf the Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 57, ed. i756.) 

The woollen manufacturers have had several meetings with 
Ministers on the subject of this tax. At the last meeting, which 
took place in June, after a good deal of discussion, the Earl of 
Liverpool stated, that his ilajestj/s Ministers would consent to 
the repeal of the tax, provided the mamifacturers would consent 
to the fee exportation of British wool! To understand the nw» 
ture of this singular condition, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the woollen manufacture is divided into two great and to- 
tally distinct branches — that of cloths, and that of worsteds, 
Tbe cloths are prepared exclusively from short wools, and tlfo 
whole foreign wool imported into the country is used in their mao 
nufacture. The worsteds, on the other hand, are prepared ex- 
clusively from long English wool, without any intermixture of 
fi^eign. The repeal of the tax is thus an object of the greatest 
importance to the cloth manufacturers, without being of any 
consequence whatever to the worsted manufacturers; while, on 
account of the presumed scarcity of long wool on the Continent, 
the restriction on exportation is si^posed to be of cCnsideridtle 
fMlvantage to the latter, without being of the least advantage to 
Ibrmer 1 To make the^ consent of dil|kittnt classes of ma- 
mwlHttnrerB to a measure with respect to Vhich their interesta 
wht fo widdv diffiiren^ a sine ytia non to the repetil of the tott 
dg if jWt about a# nliMird gi if Govemlhent had told the 
in 1919 tihat Etot India Cow- . 

pwii was diito btlitotnsgbje ib'ne tmm a bturflal mwhbitfto 
die trade with the mitt* 

wool-tax has been mtoHed tb b« ahtl axtrewe^ 

injurious tp one of toe pHtioi|>ah manuSIMniires of too country. 
Its roneal is, tbewibre, ImalMiidHakdy ; ami It wotdih bo 

lamt j^uidcal and unwordfy of the Oovtormnefit of agraat Ma- 
tiolii), to attempt to evade the perforahttriao of wt act oetitaitdhl 
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alike l>y sound policy, and a just regard to tlic best interests 
of the country, by making it depend on the impracticable con« 
dition of those who are not interested in it voluntarily consent*'* 
ing to give up what tliey consider an advantageous monopoly. 

• IBuI without waiting tor this consent, there can be no question 
that Ministers would do well to abolish the restriction on the free 
exportation of British wool, as well as the tax on the importation 
of foreign wool. This restriction was enacted in a comparatively 
barbarousage, before the true principles of commercial intercourse 
were well understood ; and it is undeniably certain, that every 
such restriction, whether on exportation or importation, has a 
tendency to force the capital and industry of the country into em- 
ployments where they are necessarily less productive of advan- 
tage than they would be, were it left to the sagacity of indivi- 
duals to find out those that are naturally most beneficial. It 
would, moreover, be easy to show that, in point of fact, the 
worsted manufacturers have never rca]>cd any real advantage 
from this restriction ; although, had such been the case former- 
ly, the late improvements in machinery must now have rendered 
it quite inoperative. Up to 1818, or thereabouts, no wool of 
less ihanj^ve inches in length, or, as it is technically termed, in 
tho staple^ could be made into worsted ; but, since then, ma- 
chinery has been so much improved as to enable worsteds to be 
manufactured from wool of only ihrer inches in length. The 
long wool of the country has thus been virtually about doubled t 
and as the same machinery is now used in Prussia and France, 
a proportional increase must have taken place in the Continental 
long wools. In these circumstances, it is quite absurd to sup- 
pose that the smallest injury could arise to our worsted manu<i' 
facturcs by allowing the freest exportation of British wool; 
whii(^ by repealing this restriction, the only ground on which 
to frame any thing like an excuse for the wool- tax, 
armm ho done away. 

But whatever may be done with the restriction on exportcu^ 
tiop, U is indispensable that the wooI**tax should be repealed. 
We must not forget that the cloth manufacture is more than 
i/kw times the value of the worsted manufacture ; and it would 
be downright madness U) sacrifice it, either for the of piwj 
serving an imaginary^tnntage to the latter, or for a wkIomM 
ffirntm 0f spQiOool^ or a I ^ 
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Art. VIL Thoughts on the Necesnh/ of Improfoing the Condi^ 
tton of the Slaves in the jJrtitiJi Colonies^ with a wew to their 
ulHrnate Eman(tpafum , and an the Pracitcability^ the Safety^ 
and the Advantages of the latter Measure, By T. Clabksok; 
£^q. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 60. London, 
Hatchard. 1823. 


F ew things could have given the friends of justice and huma» 
nity more gratification, or less surprise, than to find the 
excellent and enlightened man whose name recommends this 
very able Tract, coming forward, from the repose to which he 
had so well entitled himself by the useful labours of his early 
life, and devoting what remains of his days (may they be many 
as they are honourable I) to the final triumph of a cause, in the 
history of which his fame will be held in lasting remembrance, 
—second to that of Wilberforce alone. He has been labouring 
with his wonted cheerfulness and perseverance, not only in the 
compQsition of this admirable work, but in traversing the coun- 
try to aid, by his presence and councils, the diifusion of full in- 
formation, upon a question which ignorance alone can incum- 
ber with any difiSculty or doubt. The formation of a Society 
£ir this purpose has been already mentioned by us ; its mem- 
bers have increased rapidly since that time ; and it now htfs 
branches in almost every part of the Island, more or less close- 
ly connected with the parent stocks at Liverpool and London. 
The principle upon which they everywhere proceed, is that 
which we have now broached— that a fuller Imowledgc of the 
subject is alone wanting to an unanimous concurrence of opi- 
nion, and complete practical success. A surer indication of 
conscientious conviction cannot be imagined, nor a bettotjpy* 
nest of ultimate victory be desired, nor a stronger title tiMM 
advanced* The friends of the oppressed only Say to the 
jAimlty at larger * Examine and judge for yourselves— if we am 
* the inquiry will convince you ; and if you are ocili'#* 

< v^tiowy WO reJ^ upon your cooperation*’ Let men be well 
tfaat this is a test w^cb no system, ecclesismical or oivity 
mt pf jpolic^, nor any partumtat measuret, will ener 

vabi^e ob If conscious of wronn, or ever have the leait 
fees#! to im4t h is el th# 

apoA and thi ivise« The golosh rub b whateint# 

wens the light ^ I 

When the means ero con^^Ml hy mhUk the NegPOfi 
mifnm over to the Amerken aij4 when 

ihir ^ntoellected by what miwures ^ violence (hey alb mmK 
IpfO in a state ot boiii}«g% ae aUsn to thdir own nabirf Mat 
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the enforcing it is repugnant to the moral and religious du- 
ties of their task-masters, little wonder can be felt that many 
enlightened and virtuous men have regaidcd such a condition 
with a feeling of impatience ; have cned out against it as a 
grievous enormity ; and refused to reason calmly upon a matter 
which the instinctive sense of right and wrong seems capable 
of deciding without any appeal to argument. Good men, who 
have difi'ered on all other subjects, seem to have felt alike on 
this. When one wlio had written an elaborate work against 
the Slave Trade, sent it to Mr Fox, he happened, from some 
expression in the letter, and before reading the book, to mis- 
take the object of it, and to suppose that it was designed to 
prove the national advantages of the traffic. * Such (he repli- 
‘ ed) is my hatred of the Slave Trade, that if you were to con- 

* vince me of its expediency, I should only hate it a thousand 

* times worse. * Dr Johnson went further, and with more prac- 
tical notions. We are told by Bryan Edwards, that a frequent 
toast of his, in the hearing of his Black servant, was, ^ A speedy 

* insurrection of the slaves in Jamaica, and success to them ! * 
Boswell tells us, that he once gave this toast, with a slight va- 
riation, ^ when in company with some very grave men at Ox- 

* ford. < Here, ’ said he, ^ is to the next insurrection of the 
< Negroes in the West Indies. ^ • 

*Now, let it not be supposed that we shrink from the most ri- 
gorous scrutiny of the whole question, which the most argu- 
mentative and cold*heartcd logician can desire, when we ob-r 
server in passing, how very reasonable, as well as natural, such 
summary views of the subject arc. Con any argument be want- 


^ iiu 219. His Biographer, indeed, protests vehemently against 
such sentiments ; and avows, with even less than his usual judgment. 
Us veneration for the long-established * status of slavery * — nay, for the 
Trade itself, to abolMi which, he says, would be * to shut the gates 
of piercy on mankind! ! ’~meaniog, as he distinctly states, the Afri- 
ca^ portion of mankind, ^ whooi, saith he, it saves from intolerable 

* l^ndage in tl>air own country, and introduces into a much happier 

, * life i ’ In bis gre^ alarm lest the < wild and dangerous at« 

' ^ to abolish so utm important and necessary a branch of mtmiy 

* iatemt * should succeed ffor he has the White as wsJI aa 
im interest in bis flaw), be derives a mighty oonsolaliotv 

thd ridlekion that; ^ whatever may have paas^ elsewhere concerning 

* k tfie Hovsn oi Loana ' fso he prints their Lordshins) • Is ^ 

(iL p* «22)— with more matter, which 
ddshrwonia be of dangerous import to a publisher, and eitnose hhtf 
ats 4|W» risk of being punished perhaps by both Hoitises«-4llb ^ 
iMng it aa serioUs,--4ho * Wise » as aatarioalk " « 
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iflg to prove^ that one man has no right to steal another, and 
then, by forOe, keep possession of him and of his children ibr 
ever ? or that, admitting some claim of property could be set 
up to the father, as from his own voluntary sale of himself, the 
unborn child, at least, has a right to freedom ? Whoeyer re- 
fjuires such proof, would also demand reasons for abolishing 
cannibalism, or punishing murder. Indeed, if reasons were 
given, he would probably be found inaccessible to them* A 
voyage to the West Indies, or to the Western Coast of Africa, 
would not convince him ; he must go to the north of that coiv* 
tinent, — to the states of Tripoli or Algiers, and view the very 
trifling and inadequate retaliation there practised upon Euro* 
peans* It is then possible that he might change his opinion 
upon the point of lawfulness ; but his conversion would, after 
all, be rather through the appeal made to his feelings, when the 
case of the slave became his own, than through any elaborate 
process of demonstration. 

Whoever regards the relative numbers and situation of the 
Whites and Blacks in the West Indies, must at once be pre^ 
pared, either to assert that there is no such thing as human 
rights, and indeed no difference between ri^ht and wrong,-*- 
or to admi4 that there pan be but one conceivable justification 
for the continuance of the slave system — ^the unfitness of the 
slaves themselves to change their state suddenly, and become 
free citizens. From hence results the inference, that their im* 


mediate liberation would be injurious to themselves as well as 
to their masters; and that, after doing them irreparable in* 
jury, by reducing them to so cruel ana unnatural a state, we 


nave no right to aggravate their wrongs by striking off their 
fetters before the^ arc prepared to move about in freemm. Any 
nonsideratlons of expediency, aa far as the master is concerned, 
ean weigh nothing in deciding the question of right; but we have 
' a riglit, no doubt, to retain the Negro in slaveiy, if hisowii 
' absolutely requires it. This only tenable ground of de> 
jfbniee tnttst, however, on all hands, be admitted to be slippeiy 
jtlHi doilgeNnu, and situated on the brink of the roost &tu er- 
scMMii We ihnst therefore tahe heed to our footing while we 
otind otMA end, above all things, beware that we do opt 
fall Into the ppution on which it so closely borde»-<*1he strpog- 
heldwif dioie erho nted even tP defrad the Afiliean trofiio KCdfos 
benefieiil to die AUdPiois. Hiqipily there is • jpi^riple whhis 


1 ''jTiTS r..:'. » M' : ■ ♦ » I ' T n iTTt W h »i 1 1.4 f i " * viM t 




Q, whibh reoboeikss too, eli eooAictiiig intewssts, and k aliltie 
(kelmNdti* ^ reetob'end to iltelh#-Hdike eoggested by vleiiiife 
eir|i«#b3^ md of right, if dee slaves een he ^MosiiywekiMd'* 
pMil by pircsMsriog them for liberty, and focilitiuing thek nf. 
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qsirement of it, — and if their children, at all events, may be 
made free^ under such temporary restrictions only as are ne^ 
cessary to secure for them due care during the years of infant 
cy, — the whole slave population will immediately be improved 
in its condition ; and a f^riod will be fixed, beyond which the 
evils of slavery must entirely cease to vex mankind. We can- 
not better close these introductory remarks than by the fol- 
lowing passage, which forms the jPreface to the work before 
us. 

« * It Is possible there may be some, who, having glanced over the 
title-page of this little work, may be startled at the word Emancipa- 
tion. 1 wish to inform such, that Mr Dundaa, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville, an acute man, and a friend to the planters, proposed this very 
measure to Parliament in the year 1792. We see, then, that tlio 
word Emancipation cannot be charged with novelty. It contains now 
no new ideas. It contains now nothing but what lias been thought 
practicable, and even desirable to be accomplished. The emancipa- 
tion which I desire is such an emancipation only as 1 firmly believe 
to be compatible not only with the due subordination and happiness 
of the labourer, but with the permanent interests of his employer. 

* 1 wish only to say, in case any thing like an undue warmth of 
feeling on my part should be discovered in the course of the work, 
that I had no intention of being warm against the West Indians as a 
body. 1 know that there are many estimable men among them liv- 
ibg in England, who deserve eveiy desirable praise for having sent 
over instructions to their agents in the West Indies, from time to 
time, in behalf of their wretched Slaves. And yet, alas I even these, 
the Masters themselves, have not had inHuence enough to secure the 
fulfilment of their own instructions upon their own estates 1 nor will 
they so long as the present system continues. They will never be 
Sible to carry their meritorious designs into effect against Prejudice, 
Law, and Custom* If this be not so, how happens it that you cannot 
^ee the Slaves, belonging to such estimable men, without marks of the 
vhip upon their ba^s? The truth is, that so long as overseers, 
drivers, and others, are intrusted with the ute of arbitrary power, 
i^nd $0 long as Negro-evidence is invalid against the White oppressor, 
nod BO long as human nature continues to be what it is, no order from 
the Mastar for the better personal treatment of the Slave wHl or can 
be obeyed. It is against ih$ then, and not against the Want 

Indians as a body, that I ans warm, should 1 be found so unintentionr 
In tba present work. 

« dne ward of two now on stnother part of the subject A groat 
"giiilaa will be made, no doubt, when the ijuestion of EinandjEimoii 
mm to be bgitaioi ebout the immense property at stake. X mm 
^ ^ PhmbWfi and others connected with them* 
m m etejU Xhelr interests ought undoubtedly to be aitendoA kq. 
trust, that, it property is to be 

1 s 
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»?do of die quefition, it will be equally attended to on the other. 
This is hut common justice. If you put into one scale the gold and 
jewels of the Planters, you arc bound to put into the other the liberty 
of 800,000 of the African race ; for every man's liberty is his own 
property by the laws of nature, reason, justice, and religion ; and, if 
it he not so with our West Indian Slaves, it is only because they have 
been» and continue to be, deprived of it by force. And here let us 
consider for a moment, which of these two different sorts of property 
is of the greatest value. Let us suppose an English gentleman to he 
seized by ruffians on the banks of the Thames (and why not a gentle- 
man when African princes have been so served ?) and hurried away" 
to a land (and Algiers is such a land, for instance), where white per- 
sons aie held as Slaves. Now, this gentleman has not been used to 
severe labour (neither has the African in his own country) ; and being 
therefore unable, though he does his best, to please his master, he is 
roused to further exertion by the whip. Perhaps he takes this treat- 
ment indignantly. This only secures him a severer punishment. 1 
say nothing of his being badly fed, or lodged, or clothed. If he 
should have a wife and daughters with him, how much more cruel 
would be his fate ! to see the tender skins of tliese lacerated by the 
whip 1 to see them tom from him, with a knowledge that thejr are go- 
ing to be compelled to submit to the lust of an overseer ! and no re- 
dress ! ** How long, says he, is this frightful system, which tears 
my body in pieces, and excruciates my soul, which kills me by inches^ 
and which involves my family in unspeakable misery and unmerited 
disgrace, to continue? For ever, ” replies a voice suddenly : for 
ever, as relates to your own life, and the life of your wife and daugh- 
ters, and that of all their posterity. Now, would not this gentleman 
^ve all that he had left behind him in England, and all that he had 
in the world besides, and all that he had in prospect and expectancy, 
to get out of this wretched state, though he foresaw, that, on his re- 
turn to his own country, he would be obliged to beg his bread for the 
remsinder of his life ? lam sure he would. 1 am sure he would in- 
stantly prefer his liberty to his gold. There would not be the hesi- 
tation of a moment as to the choice be would make. 1 hope, then, 
that i# the argument of property should be urged on one side of the 

K ietion, the argument of property (liberty) will not he overlooked on 
other, but that they will be fairly weighed, the one against the 
othe4 end that an allowance will be made as the scale Aall 

It IS wty material here to remark, that Mr Clsrkmtv in thn 
outset* of passage, has greatly underrated the importaini 
argmucDt* txk he from mhtmy* Mr Button ^ 

fiervfd, in m im mi oonviuoiug noeenh with m pMr 
faced hia mutiou op ithe M^y# ^ ^ 

^ molt ctMfvdotks, Mr Dumks, and the leipi admetw to aheim > 
^ m eauh of tbcm prepared, .and tlte one « 
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« iiite Parliament, a bill for the emancipation of the Negroes^ 

* whibh^ if it had passed, would have been iii operation tweu-^ 

* ty^ithree years agoj and would have liberated, by this timev 

* h^f the slaves in the West Indies.' We may add, too, the 
i^peated avowal of Mr Pitt, that every man, who well consider- 
ed the subject, must , look forward to the abolition of slavery 
as the ultimate consequence of abolishing the slave trade. lu- 
d^d, he always treated the notion of the Negroes remaining 
in perpetual bondage, as extravagant and intolerable. Nor let 
it be said, that the promoters of the abolition ever deceived the 
country, the legislature or the planters, by pretending* that 
they were only at war with the traffic. They expressed their 
hopes that an interruption of the supply of slaves would bene- 
fit the unfortunate beings already in the colonies, by making 
it the interest of the masters to improve their condition; but it 


was always stated, that one of the best consequences of their im- 
provement would be, their preparation for personal liberty ; and 
total emancipation was distinctly pointed out as the concluding 
stage of a progress, the first step of which should be, humane 
and fatherly treatment, and the next, attaching the bondsman 
to the soil he cultivates. The language held in 1807, when 
the great triumph of humanity and justice was gained, deserves 
to be recited as a convincing proof of our position* On the 
last gteat struggle which the friends of that cause had to make, 
when the crime of man-stealing was put down by an unprece- 
d(^ted majority of eighteen to one, only sixteen out pf three 
hundred, now clinging to an enormity which, until an honest 
and firm administration set themselves against it, had been al- 
ways victorious. Sir Samuel Romilly delivered one of the 
mos|t eloquent speeches ever heard within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, at once pronouncing the doom of the guilty commerce, 
and the happier fate that awaited its victims and their descends 
ant^Vwhose chains he then regarded as broken asunder. It is 
<deai^ that be regarded the two events, abolition and Anal 

opnnected ; and he 
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^ bjr happy und contented laboHrers-<-by persons who are per- 

* milted to enjoy the benefits of those laws and that govern- 

* ment under which they live. Many members of this House 

* may yet live to witness all these benefits ; and to them is re- 

* serv^, perhaps, the greatest happiness which, in dii$ state of 
^ eKistencc, we are permitted to enjoy. What a delightful re- 

* flection it is to think that generations yet unborn will bless 

* our memories as the authors of their liberty and happi^ 

* ness ! ' * Nor were these views confined to expressions of 
(eeling, and mere speeches in debate; they formed a mark- 
ed portion of the argument. Thus, the enemies of the abi^ 
lition contended, that the same arguments would justify abo- 
lishing slavery, as well as the slave-trade. How did the 
friends of the measure meet this pretended redwtio ad abmr^ 
dum ^ By admitting the inference to be absurd, and denying 
that it followed from their doctrines ? No such thing. They 
denied that there was any absurdity in it, and embraced H as a 
legitimate consequence, with one qualification only in point of 
time. Let the Negroes, said they, be prepared by an improved 
treatment, and then we grant their right to freedom, as soon 
as its enjoyment is safe to themselves. Mr ^Sheridan stated this, 
in answer to Mr Windham, in the following remarkable terms | 
and Mr Wilberforce fully adopted bis statement, in the reply 
which closed this memorable discussion, the debate upon the 
last stage of the bill. * He’ (Mr Windham) ^ argues the quesr 

* tion as if it were a determination of those who wish for the 

* abolition of the slave trade to continue slavery ; but X, on tbs 

* contrary, trust, that the eflect of the abolition of the slave- 
^ trade will be the abolition of slavery itself. What ! says 

* do you declare that the trade is contrary to humanity, and de 

* you not think that slavery is aminst humanityi justice, and 
^ sound policy ? I join, Sir, with him in the argument, and I 
^ say, that ^ we do not go on with what we have thus begun, 
f W do miking* But why will be make ua blend two things 
s wjbicfa are ip themselves perfectly distinct, one which is in our 

tr now, the other which is not yet in oar ppweiv but in ear 
t 1 look upon this measure but as thepreambtep end ea 
r proper preamble, to ike entire aMuum ^ stemy* * f , 
liord OrntmUe pim intimeted that he etttefiained 4hh seme 
enUghMmd nm humane views, when ha introduced the, hiH 
iam m Manse of Lords; fern then fitting high eMna of 

* Sahstan^ hf the 8la*ie4fede 19019$ peMMsd hy Vf. 

hi idOh, fk 

f D^ies, I8&r, p. S7 
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Prime Minister, and acting, of coarse^ with the degree of can«i 
tion befitting one placed in so responsible a situation. After 
adverting to the inexpediency of sudden emancipation, because 
of its dangers to the slaves themselves, he proceeded thus. 

* It is, however, of great consequence, that wc should look at« 

* tentively to that period when the disgrace of slave/ in any 
^ form^ shall no lor/ger be suffered mthm the territories oj this 

* f/ee mmtry. While we are advocates for the liberties oF Eu- 
‘ rope ; f while we raise the standard of freedom against the 
^ /common enemy of order, virtue, and humanity, it behoves us 
^ peculiarly to preserve that freedom unpolluted within the pale 
^ of the British empire. Feeling, my Lords, strongly, all the 
^ duties which result from such a situation, 1 recommend this 
‘ measure to your notice, as the most saje and effectual means 
‘ of the ultimate emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies* 

* By this expedient you will abundantly ameliorate their con- 

* dition, so that they may be fitted for the enjoyment of thai 
‘ Uheriy vohich^ in every legion of the earthy is the common right 

* <f human nature* ’ % We regret that wc cannot add to 
these authorities the names of persons now in office. Except- 
ing Mr Canning, none of them took part with the abolition 
in these debates ; and Lord Liverpool, the present Chancellor^ 
Lord Eldon, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord Sidmouth, stre- 
tioously opposed it But it is remarkable, that the very last oc^ 
»currence in the great debate in the House of Commons, and just 
before the division which left Lord Castlereagh in a minority of 
16 against 28$, was a formal notice by Earl l^crcy, then mem*- 
ber for Westminster, and now Duke of Northumberland, that 


in one of the future stages of the bill he should propose a 
elause^ < declaring every child free which should be born with*- 
^ in the limits of his Majesty’s dominions after the Ist of Janu*- 
aty 1810.’ The manifest expediency of keeping the two 
measures of abolition and emancipation separate^ prevented the 
noble Earl from persisting in bis purpose ; but be met with very 
geneml encouragement among the friends of the abolition^ to 
tmaew pmuposition at a convenient season# 

Kowy we request the readeafs attention to these &eta in the 
Mtimy of the question ; for, beside the great weight 
tll^^wwioh they priag along with them, their importance is molt 


f are tithes dbanged, and how are the mighty fMleni itaOe* 
tfiNeis pmd expvemiotis were not more magnificent than selM 1 
mim p,m, mr waberforce’# Adwtim f Hit 
SMWiM'f Argotnent, p. 3$7« Thi» wotlc mw 
AbdBliMi OoaMoiitee. . , 
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fi^triking in demonstrating the groundlessness of the charge so 
frequently in tlie mouth of the slave-trader and the slave-driver, 
that the abolitionists have been guilty of dece{>tion, in 6rst 
pressing the destruction of the traffic, while they admitted the 
necessity of continuing the state of slavery, and then calling 
for the abolition of slavery when they had accomplished the 
downfal of the trade. Nothing, surely, can be more untrue 
than the assertion, that emancipation never was heard of till 
the abolition was obtained ; or that they who supported the one, 
disavowed any views of attempting the other. That the slaves 
were not fit for receiving their liberty ; that, for the present, 
they must be held in bondage ; that he was their enemy who 
should seek prematurely to free them, and still more who should 
try by violence to compass this design, no man, however stre- 
nuous a friend of the African race, could doubt. But assured- 
ly. the fullest avowal of their ultimate views was made by those 
wise and humane individuals, and the most distinct notice of 
their intentions, when they treated as absurd the notion of per- 
petual bondage ; indulged in the prospect of the present gene- 
ration witnessing the transition of slavery into free labour ; as- 
serted, that if the Legislature stopped at the first measure, it 
did nothing ; described the abolition as the preamble to eman- 
cipation, the most safe and eiTectual method of accomplishing 
it, and of giving to the slaves of the West Indies the liberty 
which Lord Grenville justly declared to be the common birth- 
right of man all over the globe. 

It may next be remarked, that although the sixteen or seven- 
teen years which have elapsed since the trade was abolished, 
bavebeen very far from producing such beneficial changes in the 
condition of the slaves as were fondly expected ; and although, 
indeed, little or nothing has been done by the Colonial Legis- 
latures to further improvements of this kind, yet the mere lapse 
of time render^ any measures which may now be adopted for pro- 
moling Kito^oomfbrts of those unhappy beings, communiceting to 
of rights calculated to raise their oharacCer^ 
th^tr acquirement of freedom itself^ both more 
mm mt; more necessary on our part* ioas- 
miip m m bate to reproach ourselves trith a lo»)g and 
moS| of justice; and more safe on tibehr panit 

inasmisejn aa fob increased length of time during which tAney 
have geoustomed to changes in the condition fftheirraeoi 
to the inMrposition of the mother country in their (mim to 
the exclusive society of tpreoles without any fresh eeecisiona 
of native Afrinins^ to the mention of Kegto libeny, to me a|»ee« 
ta4e of Negro ascendiancy in St Doniingo, seme to Mnqfiir 
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any apprehension of risk very chimerical. The Negro is far 
lass likely if liberated to be reTOllious, because the change has 
not come quickly upon him; and his demeanour for so long a 
time in such circumstances) is a proof that bis nature is far less 
prone to insurrection than had been supposed; although it was 
always maintained by the friends of the Africans) that the dan- 
ger of revolt would be found, in a uniform proportion to the 
maltreatment the Negroes, and the number of newly import- 
eA slaves in any West Indian community. These considera- 
tions are of the greatest moment in the discussion of the ques- 
tions now before us ; and we are the more anxious to press them 
Upon the reader, because we frankly profess ourselves to be of 
the number of those whose alarms at the prospect of Negro in- 
surrection have been wholly allayed by an attentive examina- 
tion of the conduct of the West Indian slaves, and still more of 
the Free Blacks and Mulattoes, since the eventful period when 
.St Domingo threw off the yoke, and successfully resisted the at- 
tempts at a reconquest. The excellent work* before us states 
many important particulars well worthy of being seriously weigh- 
ed, in the further prosecution of these observations. 

Mr Clarkson, in order to show how chimerical are the fears 


of rebellion from emancipating the slaves, examines seven dif- 
ferent cases in which the experiment has been tried more or less 
fully, and on a scale more or less extended — during the last 
forty years. The first is that of two thousand slaves, freed 
during the American War, and at the peace carried to Nova 
Scotia and there settled, until the climate made it necessary that 
they should be removed to Sierra Leone, The next is the 
settlement in Trinidad of some hundreds of Negroes whom we 
most unjustifiably invited to revolt and desert during the dis- 

S raceful expeduion of 1814 against the United States. In both 
lese iiistaitces, the greatest apprehensions were entertained by 
the White inhabitants of the new neighbours thus suddenly 
bought both, the uniformly peaeefuVand or- 

derly demeanemr of the poor Blacks has , put all .such fearjs to 

of the * Wi^ 
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Hmr. They oocQpy At presout twelve towne^ ia which there Are both 
churches and ech(^i^ Regent's Town having been one of the first 
established^ oontainiOg about thirteen hundred soulsi stands foremost 
in improvement^ and has become a pattern for industry and good ex- 
m}pl& The people there have now fallen into the habits of civilized 
Bometqr* They are decently and respectably dressed. They attend 
^vioe worship regularly. They exhibit an orderly and moral con- 
duct. In their town little shops begin to make their appearance ; 
and their lands show tho marks of industiious cultivation. Many of 
them^ after having supplied their wants for the year, employ a sur- 
plus produce in the purchase of superfiutties or comforts. The whole 
l^umber of these persons is about 14,000. * pp. 16, 17. 

We add with great satisfaction our author's valuable remarks 
upon those four cases; notingi as we pass, the singular calmness 
of the tone, and persuasive simplicity of the expression. 

* Here then are four cases of Slaves, either Africans or descen- 
dants of Africans, emancipated in considerable bodies at a time. I have 
kept them by thepisclves, because they differ from those which foU 
low I and 1 shall now reason upon them. Let me premise, however, 
that t shall consider the first three of the cases as one, so that the 
same reasoning will do for all. They arc alike indeed in tbmr main 
features, and we must consider this* as sufficient ; for to attend mi-' 
nutely te every shade of ^feence, * which may occur in every case^ 
seems unnecessary. 

* It will be said then, tbBme first three cases are net strictlp analq* 

gous to that of the West Indian Slaves. It will be contended, that 
the Slaves in our West Indian Colonies having been constantly in an 
abject and degraded state, their faculties are benumbed ; they have 
contracted all the vices of slavery ; and their bosoms burn with re- 
venge against the Whites. How, then, cap persons in such a state be 
fit to receive their fi'eedom ? Hie Slaves, on the other hand, who 
are comprehended in the tfbove three cases, found in the British army 
a school as is ware, vshichJUted them bg mak^ a good use 

of their liberty* While they were there, ^y were never out of the 
reach of disei|fiinat and yet were left in soma to act as free 

men. They obtained in this pr^aratcty suMBM knowledge of 
the eustoins of civilized life* They were in die^mit also of nuxtng 
familiariy with the white soldiers. Hssihe, it w^ Wioid, they were 
!n teiate mueh mteJbotmrMsJbr rntdermltf^ 0 Maw 

im fihm the Went Indian slavd. lamil ttU iKSp* Hul X AfWfr 
siate^r iwt m Welt leidian iihv^e wttfeio be eiiiieiaipeihd# 
but X alwi^ 

__ ... W .. ■■■ IT.. «, . . ,1 .. 1 , .t, - 
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their iciiof^ also. Nor must it be forgotten, as a comply 

rlson has been institute that if there was less danger in emanci- 
pating the other Slaves, they hud received somelhing like vl 

^3rcjoarfl/or^ cflfwcrt^ion for tlie change, there was more in another 
point of view, because they were all acquainted 'with the use of 
arww. Would our West Indian Planters be as much at their ease, as 
they now are, if their Slaves had acquired a knowledge qf^he use of 
arms, or would they think them on this account more or less fit for 
Emancipation? 

< It will be said agaih, that the fourth case, consisting of the Sierra 
Leone captured Negroes, is not strictly analogous to the one in point- 
These may have been slaves but Jbr a short time previous to their 
capture upon the ocean, so that they had scarcely l^en slaves when 
they were returned to the rank of free men. Little or no change 
could have been effected in so short an interval, in their disposition 
and their character ; and, as they were never carried to the West 
IndieSj so they could not have contracted the bad habits, or the de- 
gradation, or the vices of the slavery there. It will be contended, 
therefore, that they were better, or less hazardous, subjects for Eman^ 
eipation, than the Slaves in our Colonies* Giving to this objection 
its full weight, the case of the Sierra Leone cap|urcd Negroes will 


nevertheless be found to be a very strohg^ne. They were all Afri' 


* cans. They were all slaves. They must have contracted as mortal a 
hatred qf. the Whites from their sufierings on -board ship by fetters, 
whips, and suffocation in the hold, as the West Indian slaves^Vroni 
those severities which are attached to their bondage on shore. Under 
these circumstances, ’we made free $ not after any preparato- 
ry discipline, but almost and not singly, but hi bodies at a 

time. We find them also sa|ded,^q live under the unnatural 

government of the Whites ; and, what is more extraordinary, we find 
their present number, as compared with that of the Whites in the 
same Colony, nearly as one hundred and jjfty to one ; notwithstanding 
which superiority, fresh emancipations are constantly taking place, 
;as freidl cargoes of captured contrabandists , arrive in port. 

* -Ijt will be said, lastly, that all the four cases put together prove 

■ an give us nothing like <x positive assurance^ that 
in .^ur coJonies would pass through the ordeal of * 
out danger to their masters or tlie community at 
1^. I^or, if instances bad ^ 

im ’.this world 'pf:::ficcidents>' have ■ 
They afibrff usi however, 

: "for . :aii^^0- : 

^ihuch /reasotflhiryofij^ 

gir^ion’ 

m chura^er. ; Hiis , softness may he ooUec^ it* 
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most every where from the Travels of Mr Mungo Park, and has 
been noticed hy other writers, who have contrasted i|^ with the un- 
bending ferocity of the North American Indians and other tribes-. 
But if this Ire a feature in the African character, we may account for 
the uniformity of the conduct of those Africans, who were liberated 
on the several occasions above mentioned, and for their yielding so 
uniformly to the impressions, which had been given them by their su- 
periors, after they had been made free ; and, if this be so, why should 
not our colonial slaves, if emancipated, conduct themselves in the 
same manner ? Besides, I am not sure whether the good conduct of 
the liberated slaves in these cases was not to be attributed in part to 
a sense of interest, when they came to know that their condition 
7vas to be improved. Self-interest is a leading principle with all who 
are born into the world ; and why is the Negro slave in our colonies 
to be denied this common feeling of our nature ? — why is he to rise 
against his master, when he is informed that his condition is to be 
bettered ? On the contrary, is he not likely rather to rejoice and feel 
grateful, when he is made to experience better laws and better treat- 
ment ? ' PP- 17 — 19. 

The fifth case is one on a much more ample scale — the eman- 
cipation of St Domingo. Mr Clarkson first gives a succinct 
and clear account of thk great passage in the annals of the A- 
frican race ; showing how much of the insurrection there was ow- 
ing to the Whites and Free Mulattoes; and proving, that after 
the first dreadful explosion was over, the Negroes who obtained 
their freedom by virtue of the proclamations issued by San- 
thonax in the south, and Polverel, the other commissioner, in 
the west, with the almost unanimous consent of the planters, 
did nothing to show they were incapable of enjoying this boon; 
and then tracing the behaviour of the whole Negro population, 
after the decree of the Convention in 1794^ had confirmed the 
absolute emancipation of the whole colony. After giving the 
details of this subject on the respectable authority of Colonel 
Malenfant, an eyewitness, he having been resident in the Island 
at the time, our author justly observes, that it is most gratify- 
ing to find the demeanour and habits of the slaves thus sud- 
dehly Ubi^;r.ated,.s^^ and so industrious. For the fiHt nine 
months g>*eat, and, we may violont change^b^ 

be^Ve^i^d In their condition^ dindn^a^^s^ 

convulsion both in the ec^ony ^4 modier 

'i!li4-'die^'Continuing'-'t^ ^ worfC ; ^ a$ '■ ^ 

■their-^i^d'idantatioh^ tfeeiir; 

■:*; .South'-aha the' W€if^;of ' 

.:cjaeiit 'niassacre|;^^icK;.;d^ that' ' 

the, 

engaged in fierce civil war d#m5eIves, os^^ 
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to take a patl, aticl made them Wse against tlieFr masters^ iii or- 
der to increase the fury of their own destructive strife. The 
enormities then committed by the Negroes, were during the 
reign of slavery over them, and of a bloodthirsty contest for 
dominion, among their masters. When the slave became free, 
he was quiet and industrious ; the direct evidence of Colonel 
Malenfant, which reaches to 1795, is aided by Mr Clarkson’s 
‘ diligent search among all the French writers on St Domingo 
* during that and following year, without being able to find any 
‘•traces of outrage or misconduct.’ Ample testimony to their 
situation during Toussaint’s reign, from 1796 to 1802, is then 
adduced. We give a part only-moulding into one extract the 
substances of several pages. 

• Let us appeal first to Malenfant. “ The colony, ” says he, 

“ was Jlourishing under Toussaint. The Whiles lived happihj and in 
peace upon their estates^ and the Negroes continued to xwrkjor them. 
— 1 may appeal next to General Lacroix, who published his “ Me- 
moirs for a History of St Domingo,*’ at Paris, in 1819. He informs 
us, that when Santhonax, who had been recalled to France by the 
Government, returned to the colony in 1796, “ he voas astonished at 
the state in vohich he found it on his return. ” This, says Lacroix, 
** was owing to Toussaint, who, while he had succeeded in establish- 
ing perfect order and discipline among the Black troops, had sue* 
ceeded also in making the Black labourers return to the plantations, 
there to resume the drudgery of cultivation. ** 

‘ But the same author tells us, that in the next year (1797) the 
most wonderful progress had been made in agriculture. He uses 
these remarkable words : “ The colony^'' says he, “ marched as hy 
enchantment toxmrds its ancient splendour ; cultivation prospered ; 
every day produced perceptible proofs of its progress. The city of the 
Cape, and the plantations of the Norths rose up again xmildy to the 
eyer Now, I am far from wishing to attribute all this wonderful im- 
provement, this daily visible progress in agriculture, to the mere act 
of the emancipation of the slaves in St Domingo. 1 know that many 
other circumstances may have contributed to its growth ; but 1 main- 
tain, that unless the Negroes, who were then free, had done their part 
as labpurerSf bath by working regularly and industriously, and by 
oheyibg ithe db^ections of their superintendants or masters, the colo- 
. ny could never tfSiEye cultivationi in die man* 

I gppeal^is the estimable 

advanced-ag^,'.;^^ 
a g^eral of brigade of artillery iti; 

- time both of 

nfl^'l^lll^bssain also a-pro^mtaro^^^U^ 

planned'tlie rencfy4tion:';'’bf ito.;.agricu]ture:'after 
wad one of the great insirumehts*in bring* 
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ing itto tho perfection mt^ntioncd by Lacroix. In the year 1801^ 
he wa« called upon by Toussaint to repair to Parts, to lay before the 
Directory the nevir constitution, which had been agreed upon in St 
Domingo. He obeyed the summons. It happened that he arrived 
in France just at the moment of the peace of Amic'.ns : here he 
tbund, to his inexpressible surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was 
preparing an immense armament, to be commanded by Le Clerc, for 
the purpose of restoring slavery in St Domingo, * — ‘ He remonstrated 
against the expedition ; he told him to his face, that, though the 
army destined for this purpose was composed of the brilliant con* 
querors of Europe, it could do nothing in the Antilles. ^ ‘ He stat- 
ed, as another argument against the expedition, that* it was totally 
Unnecessary, and therefore criminal ; for that every thing was going 
on well in St Domingo. The proprietors were in peaceable possession 
o/* their estates ; cultivation was making a rapid progress ; the Blacks 
were industrious^ and beyond example happy, 

'VI inust now leave a blank of nearly two years, or till the year 
1804*. It cannot be expected during a war, in which every man was 
called to arms to defend his own personal liberty and that of his fa- 
mily, that we should see plantations cultivated as quietly as before, 
or even cultivated at all. But this was not the fault of the emanci- 
pated Negroes^ but of thdr former masters,* — * The expedition at 
last arrived upon the shores of St Domingo: — a scene of blood and 
torture followed, such as history had seldom^ if ever bfore disclosed^ 
and compared with which, though planned and exec^ded b^y Whites^'eli 
the barbarities said to have been perpetrated by the insurgent Blacks 
of the North, comparatively to nothing. The French troops 

were not the authors of tearing to pieces the Negroes alive by blood- 
'iiouuds, or of suffocating them by hundreds at a time in the holds of 
ahips, or of drowning them (whole cargoes) by scuttling and sinking 
the vessels — ^but the Planters, At length, however, the Fr^cb 
were driven frotn the island. Till that time the Planters had retain- 


ed their property, and then it was, but not till then, that they lost 
their all. It cannot be expected that 1 should have any thing to say 
of the industry or good order of the emancipated Negroes during 
PP-24 — 26. 

; prodaiihed Emperor of this fine 

Of time a great part of the Bteck jtrOqpe were 
odtiyatiOii.'^'' ftpmhen 

ing the the I^od tinder TouBsaint^ ' sad its 
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eiFeets upon the manners and condition of the Inhabitants^ rat 
author justly * marks the diversity/ between this grand experi- 
ment and any which can ever be dreamt of elsewhere. The St 
Domingo slaves, half a million in number, were liberated in a 
day, without preparation, or even warning; while ferocious 
Gands, profaning the name of freedom, were occupied in mas- 
sacring one another to gratify their mutual hatred, or obtain 
the ascendant for purposes of a nature still m.pre sordid* To in- 
testine discord, foreign war, and even invasion was added. In 
short, whether we regard the circumstances in which the expe- 
riment was made, or the nature of the thing tried, it would be 
difficult to picture any measure more unlike the course now re- 
commended to our Government and planters, or any more un- 
favourable to the securing of a successful result ; and yet no 
one can deny, that, under every imaginable disadvantage,, if 
we except the horrors attending the earlier part of the strug- 
gle, for which Negro emancipation is undoubtedly nowise ac- 
countable, the transition of the people in St Domingo from bon- 
dage to freedom, has been accomplished with safety and ease. 

The sixth experiment need not detain us long ; bccaui^e, al- 
though it is extremely interesting in itself, yet the circumstances 
in which it was tried may be considered as peculiar; and the 
greater part of it falls rather within the class of gradual, than of 
sudden emancipations. We allude to the noble example set 
by General Bolivar in freeing his slaves, to the number of be- 
tween seven and eight hundred, and the decree of the Congress 
made at his suggestion in July 1821, by which all those who 
had served as soldiers in the war of independence were emanci- 
pated, and all children born after that time were declared free, 
on condition of serving the master of the parents until they 
should attain their eighteenth year. A letter to Mr Stephen, 
that most zealous, tried, and powerful enemy of Negro slavery, 
Written seven months aft^r the decree was in force, states, that 


notwithstanding these prospective provisions, and these acts of 
immediate liberation, all the slaves ‘ were peaceably at work 
* tbrough the Bepuhltck (of Cblumbi^^^^^ a$ well the newly en- 
/ frto^hiied# free# ' And a ^enllenian of 

> the Re- 

■ :Hberated flaves we^ st^dy . 

and liiad^ i^^ well, wkhddt 

■ is, 

we ^ have ; ' 

wi£h:jp,;intik- ' 
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abH if attempted upon a great scale. The experiment which 
we are now to contemplate demonstrates the facility with which 
a more gradual change may be efFected upon any scale, and 
shows how the condition of the slaves may be mended, and their 
entire liberation granted all over the colonies, without any risl$: 
to the negroes, and with great gain, even in money, to the 
planters. 

The individual whom we are now to mention, perhaps we 
should say, introduce to the reader, was evidently one of the 
most remarkable men of his age and nation ; yet, to our shame 
we speak it; until Mr Clarkson’s work turned our attention to- 
wards him, we had hardly been aware of his existence. To the 
shame of the \vorld, and its wickedness and its vanities, let us 
rather say — for hence it is that the name of great is, by the 
common consent of men, given exclusively to the worst enemies 
€>f man, the destroyers and tormentors and oppressors of their 
kind—^that the imagination loves to be dazzled with feats of 
power, rather than soothed with labours of love ; and an un- 
thinking generation is ever prone to venerate the sejfish and 
violent men who have shed its blood profusely, to forge chains 
for the survivors, while it neglects, or despises, or, if that be 
impossible, abhors those w^o would, by peaceful courses, com- 
pass tlie sacred purpose, of unchaining the mind and unbinding 
the limbs. But for this habitual prostitution of the noisy 
trumpet of fame, the good works of Joshua Steele would, long 
ere now, have been too well knowm to require our humble ef- 
forts for his panegy rick. 

This extraordinary person was the owner of three consider- 
able estates in Barb^oes, but refsided in London, where he was 


Vice-President of the Society of Arts. Possessed of great ta- 
lents and erudition, he appears to have devoted a long life to 
study, and the promotion of philanthropic pursuits, when^ at 
the advanced age of eighty, he, by examining the annual ac- 
counts of his West Indian estates^ and particularly the Ipss of 
life which they exhibited, was inducixi to undertake 
a atrict instigation of the matter, and, for this ptirpose, at 
onir During two yn^ lie 

hno^dga of 

3ie Me 


: .jft .inferi^.^ 
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slavery into a condition of a milder name and character, so 
the slaved should be led, by degrees, to the threshold of liberty, 
from whence they might step next, without hazard, into the 
rank of free men, if circumstances should permit and encourage 
sjLich a procedure ? Mr Steele conceived, after mature consider- 
ation, that he could accomplish these objects ; and he resolved 
to make the experiment gradually upon his own estates. 

Nothing can be conceived more sound than these principles, 
or more admirable than the sense which laid them down in 
theor}^, excepting it be tl^ sagacity and skill, as well as firm- 
boss, tempered with moderation, which he evinced in reducing 
them to practice. He began bringing the first of the three 
positions to the test of experience. He at once took from all 
the overseers and their white servants their whips, and all power 
of inflicting arbitrary punishments. The chief overseer resign- 
ed ; and, as his deputies could, no more than himself, bear the 
loss of their whips, all were dismissed together; hut in their 
place was formed a magistracy out of the Negroes themselves, 
with a court or jury of the elder Negroes, for the trial of casual 
offences. These courts being always held in presence of Mr 
Steele or his new superintend ant, soon grew respectable in the 
eyes .of the slave population; and rulers or magistrates were 
appointed over the whole gang, with a general superintendence 
^nd a power of occasionally reporting every thing that went wrong 
to the owner of his delegate, and, in case of any emergency, of 
consulting toother as to the means of rectifying any disorders. 
Satisfied witl^ the results of this first step, he rested for a 
year, and thin ventured upon the second, the change of forced 
into volqi^ary lahpui:, but without emancipation* The most 
laborious -Operation in West Indian husbandry, is that Of 
holing pieces ; and it is the one always pitclied upon by 

those are fond of maintaining the necessary connexion be- 
tween Negro slavery and that great end and aim of their toil — 
the production of sugar, and woujd exemplify their , humane 
nnd rational doctrine, by an irrefragable instance. According- 
ly, Mr Steele began, by offering on a certain day, a reward in 
moncy^^ halfpence each person per day) with the 

to any twenty-fivo 
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without reward, it was found to be, in similar circumstances, only 
onc-third ill amount, durin^j^ an equal time, by the sanie labour- 
ers. He repeated the experiment the year after with similar 
success; and from that time, the cultivation of the estate was 
carried on by taskwork, or by Negroes, slaves no doubt, but 
working for hire by the piece. 

It was not till J7«f), nine years after lie had settled in Barba- 
does, and seven from the commencement of Ijis reform, that this 
truly practical philosopher proceeded to effect the great improvo- 
ment of changing the slave into a kind of copyholder; or at 
least a villein regardant^ with more of privilege and less of arbi- 
trary restraint than they used to have, who of old formed the 
mass of the peasantry in England. His plan was modelled up- 
on the old law of the mother country, selecting such parts as 
were best suited to the purpose, and with such modifications as 
change of time and place demanded. 

^ He erected his plantations into manors. It appears, that the 
Governor of Barbadoes had the power by charter, with the Consent 
of the majority of the council, of dividing the island into manors, 
lordships, and precincts, and of making freeholders ; and though this 
had not yet been done, Mr Steele hoped, as a member of council, to 
have influence sufficient to get his own practice legalized in time* 
Presuming upon this, he registered in the manor-hook all his adult 
male slaves as cop tjholders. He then gave them separate tenements 
of lands, Which they were to occupy, and upon which they were to 
raise whatever they might ithink most advantageous. These tene- 
ments consisted of half an acre of plan table and productive land to 
each adult ; a quantity supposed to be sufRcieiit, with industry, to fur- 
nish him and his family with provision and clothing; The tenements 
were made descendible to the heirs of the OccupiCrs or copyhold- 


ers, that is, to the children on the planiatwns ; fbr no part of thC suc- 
cession wa^ go but of the plantations to the issue of any fpreigii 

wile« no such heirs, they ^ere to fall in to the lord, 

to W rCi^-granted according^ m his discretion* It was also ipscrib* 
ed, that any one of the copyholders, who lyonld not perf^ 
vipei to the manor (the refractory and others) to forfeit hie te« 
neipteht I'ank; ^ to go ba^ to t^ ^ate of yiUein 
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purchased a property in hiin» add this he valued in the same manner. 
He then added tlie two rents together, making so many days’ work 
altogether, and estimated them in the current money of the time. 
Having done this, he fixed the daily wages or pay to be received by 
tlie copyholders for the work which they were to do. They were to 
work 260 days in the year for him, and to have 48 besides Sundays 
for themselves. He reduced these days’ work also to current money. 
These wages he fixed at such a rate, that they should be more than 
equivalent to the rent of their copyholds and the rent of their per- 
sonal services when put together, in order to hold out to them an 
eirident and profitable incentive to their industry.” It appears that 
the rent of the tenement, half an acre, was fixed at the rate of *61. 
currency, or between forty and fifty shillings Sterling per acre, and 
the wages for a man belonging to the first gang at 7^d. currency, or 
6d. Sterling p6r day. As to the rent for the personal services, it is 
not mentioned. 

* With respect to labour and things connected with it, Mr Steele 
entered the following among the local laws in the court-roll of the te- 
nants and tenements. The copyholders were not to work for other 
masters without the leave of the lord. They were to work ten hours 
per day. If they worked over and above that time, they were to be 
paid for every hour a tenth part of their daily wages, and they were 
also to forfeit a tenth for every hoiir they were absent or deficient in 
the work of the day. All sorts of work, however, were to be reduc- 
ed, as far as it could be done by observation, and estimation, to e-^ 
qiiitable task-work. Hoes were to be furnished to the copyholders 
in the first instance ; but they were to renew them, when worn out, 
at their own expense. The other tools were to be lent them, but to 
be returned to t&e store*keeper at night, or to be paid for in default 
of so doing. Mr Steele was to continue the hospital and medical aU 
tendance at his 6wn expense as before. ’ pp. 34, 35. 

The delight with which we naturally dwell on, the details of so 
interesting U process, a$ the moulding of a whole community by 
one Inan’s judgm^ and humanity, upon the most prafound 
and the most accurate knowledge of past 
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a year, he wrote to his friend, coadjutor, and editor, Dr Dick* 
son, that ^ his copyholders had succeeded beyond his expecta- 

* tion. * He lived only till the next spring. « He had ac- 

* complished all he wished, ' says Mr Clarkson, < and he died in 

* the year 1791, in the ninety-first year of his age, at a patrir 
‘ archal age, no doubt ; ’ but not, we will add, more full of years 
than of glory. 

That he reaped the imperishable reward of his singular vir- 
tue, no one can doubt; but it is an important, as well as an 
agreeable circumstance, that he suffered no loss even of worldly 
gain, by the hazard he encountered for the good of mankind^ 
He expressly describes his operations as having conduced to his 
profit : By an accurate statement in the work before us, it ap- 
pears, that he was a gainer in various respects, beside the obvi- 
ous one of voluntary labour being more productive than forced. 
And from his own accounts it is shown, that he actually increas- 
ed the net gains of his estate threefold during the period of his 
experiments. Well may we say, with his able and worthy 
friend, Dr Dickson, that to advance above three hundred field 
Kegroes, who had ‘ never before moved without the whip, to 
‘ a state nearly resembling that of contented, honest, and indus- 

* trious. servants; and after paving for their labour, to tHple in 

* a few years the annual net clearance of the estate, are great 

* achievements for an aged man, in an untried field of improve- 

* ment, preoccupied by inveterate vulgar prejudice.’ 

Justly estimating the importance of this last tc^ic, as likely to 
be very great in trie eyes of mankind, Mr Clarkson enters at 
considerable length into the proof that slave labour is far less 
beneficial than the work of hired servants. -We are precluded 
by our limits from following his jargument, further than to insert, 
as a specimen, part of his proofs frpm $be evidence of different 
leitnessesj, but especially of Mr Botham, a g^ntleman well quali- 
fiedi to dii^tiss the question, as he was for many years employed 
in; sugar concerns,; both in the East and West indies. 

' • It is eurprisingi when we look into the evidence examined by the 
subject ofr the Slave T^iule, to find how 
Kt# |f^Wbst lndi|UD Skve really does, when he wmks for his master ; 

ou Imth sides of 

(Mr l^ancklyn) says,^^ a Idbotiri^iuah ' 
ll^s hblad in Europe if im worked 


n he ' wted an 

English labourer doeii three mtmeh work as a Negro in the 
indies. Novr; hew are to he with 

^ ci^oh noiimit in labour ?^ ;fbr to^ovlt IHm 
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a Negro ” is a common phrase, whicji is understood to convey the 
meaning, that the labour of the Negroes is the most severe and intoler- 
able that is known. One of the witnesses, however, just mentioned 
explains the matter. ** The hardship, ” says he, of Negro field- 
labour is more in the mode than in the quantity done. The slave, 
seeing no end of his labour, stands over the work, and only throws 
the hoe to avoid the lash. He appears to work, without actually 
working,” 

‘ Mr Botham, afler stating generally that better and cheaper su- 
gar is made in the East by freemen, than in the West by slaves, pro- 
ceeded to make a comparison between the agricultural system of the 
two countries. The cane was cultivated to the utmoxt perfectioyi in 
Batavia, whereas the culture of it in the West Indies was but in its. 
infancy^ The hoe •tms scarcely used in the East, whereas it was almost 
the sole implement in the West. The plough teas used instead of it in 
the East, as far as it could be done. Young canes there were kept 
also often ploughed as a weeding, and the hoe was kept to weed round 
the plant when very young ; but of this there was little need, if the 
land had been sufficiently ploughed. When the cane was ready to be 
earthed up, -it was done by a sort of shovel made for the purpose, 
Iwo persons mth this instrument would earth up more canes in a day 
than ten Negroes with hoes. The cane-roots were also ploughed up 
in the East, whereas they were dug up xmth the severest exertion in the 
West- Many alterations, ” says Mr Botham, ** are to be made, and 
expenses and human labour lessened in the West. Having experience 
eU the difference qf labourers for profit and labourers from force, lean 
assert, that the savings by the former are very considerable. ** 

* He then points out other defects in the West Indian manage*- 
ment, and their remedies. ** I am of opinion, ” says he, “ that the 
West Indian planter should, for his own interest, give more labour to 
beast and less to man. A larger portion of his estate ought to be in 
pasture. When practicable, canes should be carried to the mill, and 
cane-^tops and grass to the stoUk, in waggons. The custom of mak- 
ing a hard-worked Negro get a bundle of grass twice a day should 
be abolished, and, in short, di total change take place in the mserable 
rmmgement in our West Indian Islands. By these means, following 
as near as possible the East Indian mode, and consolidating the dis- 
tilleries, I do suppose our sugar-islands might be better worked than 
they now are by tuso-thirds, or indeed one half of the present force. 
J^ it be considered how much labour is lost by the persons dheu&fh 
* ing ^ forced labourer, when he ^ 

i have stated, with the strictest veracity, a plain nmtl€frl 6f 
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at as cheap a irate as any that can be brought thither from the 
West-’ 

The propositions submitted to the Parliament of the nation, by 
the enemieis of Negro slavery, seem to us to be decidedly recom- 
mended by these facts; because a better system of management, 
ending in emancipation, is thus proved to be beneficial to masters 
as well es to slaves. The manner In which the change is to be ef- 
fected, requires a separate discussion- The observations and the 
facts which we have now laid before the reader, form the ground- 
work of the argument. We shall, at an early opportunity, pro- 
ceed to show their practical application. But little harm caft 
befall this important oueslt on from the delay, because the pre- 
ceding details contain oy far the greater part of the discussion. 
The absurdity of the clamours raised against British interference, 
whether as regards the risk of exciting Negro insurrection, or 
the pretended rights of the colonial bodies ; the ease with which 
the degrading treatment of slaves, like cattle driven by the whip, 
may be altered ; the safety with which their evidence may be 
admitted in courts; the imperative duty of at all events e- 
mancipating after-born children, and the advantages of this 
measure to their owners; and the nugatory and delusive sup- 
port given to the question last Session by the Government, will 
form the subject of our next article. 


Art. VIIL Travels through Denmark^ Snoeden, Ltqdandj Fin* 
land>y Norimy and Russia^ By the late E. D. Clarke, 
LUD. Xottddid. 1823. 


spjrjt of enterprise and reseRrcb, whi^ distinguished 
of the late Dr Cl^e^ ^ well kiipwu to all 
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possible not to n^lmire the spirit and ingenuity with which ho 
supports them. From the peculiar situation of Europe for some 
time previous to the overtlirow of Buonaparte, many of our 
countrymen directed their attention to parts of the East ; and 
those who have followed the steps of Dr Clarke, have borne 
willing testimony to the general truth and fidelity of his state- 
ments. Some prejudices, indeed, were excited by the appear- 
ance of the first volume, which contained an account of the 
manners and character of the Russians ; but these soon sub- 
isided; and the opinion of the public was declared in the most 
favourable mariner. Three editions in quarto w^ere printed in 
England, and the same number in America ; and Dr Clarke 
had the satisfaction of receiving from persons who had resided 
in Russia, or visited- different parts of that country, letters in 
which the accuracy of his accounts was confirmed. 

We learn from the Preface to this volume, that the author 
was unable to. complete it during his lifetime. Twelve chap- 
ters had been prepared, and printed under his inspection be- 
fore his death ; the rest arc composed from the observations 
contained in his Manuscript Journals, and from remarks found 
also among bis papers, communicated by his friends who had 
visited the North of Europe. It commences with an account 
of Christiana in Norway, and presents us with a picture of 
the state of society in that city, and of the manners of its in- 
habitants; and witli some particulars respecting the commercial 
anch agricultural resources of the country. Phe reception of 
strangers by the Norwegians is of the most hospitable kind ; 
there is no part of Europe, where more sumptuous or more va- 
ried entertainments are given, than in Christiana; but some 
practices noticed by Dr Clarke, and which are observed to pre- 
(Vail even in the nrst circles of society, such as marking the 
poinle-of a gam^ upoii the table, smpking, 

and spitting pn indicate a slight degree of barbar- 

Isiii, and^^^^W^^ and delicacy. It most, however, 

that die last of these habits, the most offensive of 
ia comm country which boasts of its peculiar civiii- 

iirf the arts <£ life. As there is no imif- 
a necessary part of the economy even of tlm 
a particular , 
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the trouble of siuperlii ten diner the domestic concerns, the mis- 
tresses of families after their marriage, find so much of their 
time occupied, that they have no leisure to attend to any tiling 
else. 

The commerce of the country consists in the exportation of 
timber, iron, copper, alum, glass, tar, and skins; among the ar- 
ticles imported, are corn from Denmark and the Baltic; cloth, 
camlets, hardware, lead, and coal from England. The popula- 
tion of Norway at the time of Dr Clarke’s visit, amounted to 
920,000 inhabitants. The state of the labouring poor was iin-% 
proving; and the lower orders appeared to live as well as those 
in England, with this difference, that their bread was made of 
rye instead of wheat. The cattle during the winter are fed 
chiefly with the leaves and small branches of a species of pop- 
lar, gathered at the end of the summer: we may add, that a si- 
milar practice prevails in most of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and in the North of Italy. * The peasants and poor of ^Nor- 
way will not eat rabbits, they fancy them too like cats. * p. 2&. 
Every country furnishes instances of the dislike entertained 
by its inhabitants to particular articles of subsistence, which 
ere held in estimation by other people. The Arabs eat lo- 
custs, roasted and boiled, while they are surprised that crabs, 
oysters, and lobsters should form any part of the food of Eu- 
ropeans. * Who could prevail on an Englishman, ’ our au- 
thor asks, ^ to eat a rat or a hedge-hog ? Yet these are ac- 

* kfiowledged to afford a delicious morsel in countries where 

* the iphabitants are not liable to the same prejudices. ’ The 
singular taste of eating rats is incorrectly stated by some 
writers to have prevailed among the ancient Romans ; it was 
not the rat, but the field-mouse found hi chestnut woods ; and 
stitl eatm % the Italians (who call it from the I^atin gtu)f 
thut lolled a. dish 
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also explained why the lower classes were in a much better 
state, than could be expected from the barrenness of the coun- 
try. The Governor complained to Dr Clarke of the alter- 
ation in the law, and of the change which had recently taken 
place; and said,, that the peasants would now marry without 
any prospect of being able to maintain a family ; and the con- 
sequence would be, that more would be born than the country 
could support. We wish that some intelligent travdlcr would Ji»- 
stitute inquiries relating to this subject, and ascertain what tlie rev 
>iult has actually V)een. There are circumstances in the niodt^s 
of life, and peculiar situation of Norway, that lead us to believe, 
the population of the country must increase at a very slow rate. 
Among these we may mention the great proportion of pasture, 
in comparison with the soil capable of growing corn, the low- 
state of all the manufacturing establishments, the practice of 
purchasing large tracts of wood by the merchants, in order to 
protect the growing timber, which prevents the clearing of the 
land, and placing more of it under tillage. If, as Professor 
Malthus asserts, an improved system of husbandry has taken 

E lace, and the obstacles in the way of the division of property 
ave been removed, the funds for the maintenance of labour 
have doubtless been increased, and the resources for supplying 
a greater population enlarged and extended. 

• While Dr Clarke was at Christiana, he made a visit to the 
silver mines of Konsberg, where a mass of native silver was 
once foupd, weighing nearly 600 pounds. This, we believe, is 
the largest specimen known, with the exception of that men- 
tioned by Brogniart, as brought from Schneeberg in Misniq. 
Though the loss sustained by the Danish Government is very 
considerable, the excavations are continued, in order to give 
employnient to great numbers of inhabitants, who would other- 
wise be deprived of all support. There are no less than 14,000 
families who derive their subsistence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from the works. Dr Clarke was enabled to procure 
spme crystals of native silver ; but he omits to notice the very 
fine specimen found in these mines, and described by Romo 
de i’lsle, in which, V lea cristaux 4toient de la grosseur d’une 
* avelin% et avoient la forme d’un cube, dont les huit angles sa- 
« * lides SQiit tronqui^. ’ , Dr Clarke enters into many detaibvre- 
spectihg the present the cause of the loss sns* 

tained by the Goveimmeiit chiefly from a want of 

nphty^ and of vigilance nec^^ary to prevent embezzlement)^ the 
veriplps the geelpgical nature of the mountaijpi^ the 

metaiWgkal operations^ and substances fopnd 

there in addition to the native silver. In the public seminary 
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at Konsbergj lectures were given by Professer Ensmark, one of 
tlic most scientific mineralogists in Europe. The miners and 
their children are instructed in the school of the academy, and 
no payment whatever is required from them. ‘ We felt at this 

* moment an inward sense of shame for our own country, in 
‘ which such studies have met with little encouragement. We 
‘ could but turn our thoughts homewards, and ask what the 
« Government of Great Britain had ever done towards the 

* advancement of mineralogical knowledge. At this moment, 

‘ there was not a single professorship of mineralogy in any oj:' 

* our Universities.' Our author adds, in a note, that this 
passage is given as it occurs in his Journals; but the censure it 
conveys is, we are glad to find, to Jonger applicable to either 
of the seats of learning in the South. Dr Clarke himself was 
appointed to the first Ilegius Professorship of Mineralogy that 
w'as established in the University of Cambridge ; and the able 
manner in which he discharged the duties of that situation, and 
the zeal he uniformly displayed in promoting and extending the 
cultivation of the science by his example and exertions, are 
well known. 

Dr Clarke now left Christiana, and began his journey a se- 
cond time towards Sweden. The roads were so bad, that he 
regretted not having waited for the winter season, when the tra- 
veller is enabled, by means of sledges, to proceed with expedi- 
tion and comfort. At half a Danish mile from Magnor, an 
avenue cut through the Forest, marks the boundary between 
Norway and Sweden. He was struck by the singular and 
melancholy appearance of the inhabitants of this district, who 
were all dressed in black, and by the denuded and wretched 
aspect of the country. A dearth had prevailed during the pre- 
ceding winter, greater than the oldest person repniembered. The 
people had saved themselves from starving, by eating badt 
hteBJ^ and sorrel, (Mumea; acetosa). From Garistadt, a , t<|wn 
on a trade \n bar iron and timber, they passed tbr^tigh 
Moltem, a small village. ^ The church service nad just ^ded; 
< and a vast throng of the peasants filled the posthouse, impa- 
^ ti^nt to get their dram, according to custprp, as a morning 
« whet priiyers. But we saw no svmptom of intoxica- 
? donv the roads were found to be in exceUent order*^ 
i by meaear^ent to 
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the valuable work of En^fitrom. The uniformity of scenery^ 
and of the appearance of the inhabitants, over a great part of 
Sweden, is very sinking. The dress of the women is every* 
where the same ; and the landscape presents an unbounded fo- 
rest, varied only by patches of cultivated ground, enclosed by 
fences. At Fhilipstadt, Dr Clarke observed that most of the 
houses were covered with masses of iron slag, laid on to keep 
down the birch bark upon the roof. 

lie was now in the neighbourhood of the mines of Persberg, 
one of the principal objects of his journey to this country. The 
account of bis descent is a favourable specimen of Dr Clarke’s 
power of description* 

The author’s visit to thpse mines was made after he had per- 
sonally inspected many of the principal works of the same nature in 
other countries) and especially m his own. For the last ten years of 
his life» he had been much in the habit of seeing similar works : it is 
not therefore owing to any surprise at the novelty of the scene be- 
fore him, that he has now to mention the astonishment he felt when 
he arrived at the mouth of one of the great Persberg mines ; but he 
is fully prepared to say of it, and with truth, there is nothing like it 
in all that he has beheld elsewhere. For grandeur of efiTcct, filling 
the mind of the spectator with a degree of wonder which amounts to 
awe, there is n& place where human labour is exhibited under ciN 
ciimstances more tremendously striking. As we drew near to the 
wide and open ab) ss, a vast and sudden prospect of yawning ca- 
verns and of prodigious machinery prepared us for the descent. We 
approached the edge of the dreadful gulf whence the ore is raised, 
and ventured to look down, standing upon the verge of a sort of 
platform, constructed over it in such a manner as to command a view 
into the great opening as far as the eye could penetrate amidst its 
gloomy depths ; for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Immense buckets, 
suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and down ; and we 
could perceive ladders scaling all the inward precipices, upon which 
the work people, reduced by their distance to pigmies In size, were 
aseehdiog am desoeodmg* Far below the utmost of these figuitos^ a 
deep and gaping gtil^ the mouth of the lowermost pits, was, by its 
daraneis, rendered flmpervious to the view. From the epot whera we 
stood, down to the place where the buckets are dlJed, the dJstmce 
might bo about soil^onty-6ve fathoms ; and as soon as any of thebe 
buokels emetg^ dmtic the gloomy cavity we have mentiooed, or 

8 t into it iu thofr dk^ent, they wore viablet but bow 
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behold unofdvfd. We descended, with two of the miners and our 
interpreter, latp this abyss. The ladders, instead of being placed 
like those to our Cornuh mines, upon a series of platforms as so many 
landing-places^ are lashed together in one unbroken line, extending 
many f^Llioms ; and being warped to suit the inclination or curvature 
of the sides of the precipices, they are not always perpendicular, but 
Itang over in such a manner, that even if a person held fast by his 
hands, if biM feet should happen to slip, they would dy off from 
the rock, and leave him suspended over the gulf. Yet such ladders 
ore the only means of access to the works below : and as the labour- 
ers are not accu*-tomcd to receive strangers, they neither use th& 
precautions, nor oficr the assistance, usually afforded in more fre- 
quented mines In the principal </n>mine8 of Con/mall^ the staves of 
the ladders are alternate bar^ of wood and iron : here they were of 
wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, making us often 
wish, daring our descent, that we had never undertaken an exploit 
so hazardous. In addition to the danger to be apprehended from 
the damaged state of the ladders, the staves were covered with ice or 
mud ; and thus rendered so cold and slippery, that we could have no 
depeadeace upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, 
to complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to tho^miners, 
they said,— Have a care ! It was just so, talking about the staves, 
that one of our women fell, about four years ago, as she was de- 
scending to her work, ” ** Fell t ” said our Swdish interpreter, ra- 
ther simply ; “ and pray what became of her ? ” Became her! 
continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging one of bis hands 
from the ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
illustrate the manner of the catastrophe,—^* 64c became (pankaka) a 
pancake. 

** As we descended farther from the surface, large masses of ice 
appeared, covering the sides of the preeipices. Ice is raised in the 
buckets with the ore and rubble of the mine ; it has also accumulat- 
ed in sucfi quantity in some of the lower chambers, that there are 
places where it is fifteen fadioms thick, and no change of tempera- 
ture above prevents its increase. l%is seems to militate against a 
ncMk now becojo^P prevalent, that the temperature of the air in 
milnes mcreasesaKtly as the depth from the surface, owing to the 
iiioreasing tempSRIure of the earth under the same eirchmstaimes 
aiut in the same ratio ; but it is explained by the width of this aper* 
turn at ni^uth of the mine, which adm&i a ft*ne passage ef ab* 
Id Carmh mines, ice would not be preserved io ^ 
at depth fkom the auiifhoe- 

. 'mlk fttiguei and no smeif ebare of apamhetiisliini we,at 
length reaiped the bottom qf the miim. Mere we bad 
rived, than our Conductors, tayorewa of m by att.Wfiiii hiii^ ua 
otoiJ, through Regions of ^ iee^and a* 

vaulted ieVel, through which we we to pass Into the prii^at 
chamber of the idntT the noise w sNatiess hamoters, all m Va&e- 
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ihentAttiMy ihc^^ along thiB level; uiitilatle^g 

aubdtiiihg every other Oould no longer hear each oui^ 

apeak, notwithstanding our utmo^ efPprts; At this moment we wPm 
ushered into a prodigious ibavern whence the sounds proceeded 
and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling rodks, steam, ice, and gun* 
powder, about fifty miners were in the very height of their employ- 
ment. The magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their 
labours were going pU, was alone: sufficient, to prove that the iron-ore 
is not deposited in veins, but in beds. Above, below, on every side, 
and in every nook of this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis- 
closed the grim and anxious countenances of the miners. Tliey 
were now driving bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the 
gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the stu- 
pefaction occasicmed by out first introduction into this Pandcmonitm^ 
when we beheld, close to us, hags more horrible tliaii perhaps it is 
possible for any other female figures to exhibit, holding their dim 
quivering tapers to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the 
same sisterhood', snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the 
spot where we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, her' 
hair clotted with mud, dugs naked and pendulous ; and such a face^ 
and such hideous yells, as it is impossible to describe i — 

Black it stood^ as Night— fierce as ten Furies— 

Terrible as Hell ^ p. 105 . * 

The importance of these subterraneous treasures to Sweden^ 
ip the employment they afford to the fouhderies, and in the 
consent demand of machinery, are well explained:, 

in the work befoii^ 

In his jburn^Jthi^^ Dr Clarke observed the 

similarity l^ejtw^e^ i . ;^r^ of a wedding ce|ebrp^ted by 
the ihhimitairiiU the manners b^ ll^ aric^ 

Greeks^ Some of the Swpdi^ writers have nodc^d the 
blance, and have rashly one iiadoa ow^ its^‘ 

ortein to the other. Dr Q. more judicioiis}y ,cQiimnd% thiat; 
both ^re doscendiuits of one common stock ; he 
ever, stated what , that origin was, ^ 

' ' ' ' : f s' 
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posited, it, and the Yali>6 of the lots, are fully 

deicribed«^ ^ Iii of their works, the Swedes, ’ according to 
behind the English, sentiment in which 
he froth Dr Thomson, who describes the jSwedish pro^ 

eess as simple and economical, and as having the 

adVahtage over the methods employed to reduce the same 
kind of ore in Anglesey. The atmosphere of the town of 
Fablun is almost intolerable to a stranger; smd, were it not 
fbr the convincing proof afibrded by Pro^sor Oahn, who 
obtained copper by analysis from the beams of the houses,^ 
a traveller might be suspected of exaggeration, who' should 
affirm, that the timbers of the buildings here, in the course 
of thir^ years, are worth working for the quantity of this 
metal which they contain* Dr C* mentions the punishment 
inflicted on miners who have been guilty of miseondnct ; they 
are plaeed on an enormous wooden image of an horse, elevated 
12 or 15 feet from the ground ; and Mr Janies states, that the 
same mode of punishment is adopted at Stockholm for common 
misdemeanours. We find, in the account of the life of Linnteus, 
that this distinguished man resided for some time at Fahlun, 
where he gave lectures in Mineralo^. 

From Saia, our traveller reachedlJpsala, With an intention 
of examining, more fully than be could do in his first visit, 
the actual condition of this once celebrated seat of northeriH 


literature; but he was disappointed in the expectations he 
had formed, and found little ta applaud or admire. The stu- 
dents seemed to be actuated by none of that zeal and ability 
which had once distinguished the members of this University.^ 
The botanic cfamr Waa filled by Afzelius, who had lately re^' 
from bis travels, ^ m which he bad been engaged for ten 
But the lecture was attended by only half a dozen 
boys aiandin^^ the eldest of whom could not 

of phe of the 

'was presen^/Was/the'&^e^ ' ' 

; and * Uie wfade interest disp;lay^ % ^0 
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ir^re taking notes ; bnt the chief part of the audience seemed 
to be very inattentive and to be sitting rather as a maUer of 
fbrm, than foi^ any purpose of instruction. Their slovenly 
dress and manner gave them the appearance of so many la- 
bouring artificers. When Mr James was at Upsala, the 
quondam lecture-room of Linnseus was occupied by an itine- 
rant exhibiter of Fantoccini, whose puppets were perform- 
ing Don Juan for the amusement of the Swedish rustics that 
flocked to the annual fair. ‘ A student in the streets of Upsala 
/ is not^clad better than any working coach- maker or carpenter 
‘ in England, fivery one studies wnat, and when he pleases. 
‘ After mid-day, a public cellar {La Cave) is the place of general 
‘ resort. There is a total laxity of restraint, and neglect of all 
‘ discipline, and want of energy and emulation ; and eveiy thing 
‘ seems to indicate the gradual dissolution and decay of what 
‘ Stillingfleet called the great and hitherto unrivalled School of 
‘ Natural History. ’ p. 204. 

The University Library contains a few typographical rarities, 
and some manuscripts in vellum; but they are all eclipsed in 
splendour and valuer by the well known Codex Argenteus^ & 
manuscript of the Gospels, written kbout the end of the fouith 
century in the Gothic language^ used at diat time in Mmsia. 
Dr Clarke has quoted a verse of the translation, in which the 
English ‘ child’ is rendered ‘ bam;* the orthography of this 
word (which is spelt in Juniusand the Etymologicon of Skinner, 
beam and bem), deserves to be noticed. The teachers of Up- 
sala are dividecl into four classes, Professors, Assistants, MegUiri 
docentes (or privileged teachers), and a get of persona whp give 
instructions in modem languages, horsemanship^ dancing, patht- 
ing, and music ; these last are kyled, magisixi ariium^ eqfii^^um 
et cultiomm. And emr renders may be desirous of seeing bbw 
a fencii^-master adveitises, in Ladn^ for pupils m 
art. ‘ Johaimes; Palcestras Athleticm rrmfectos^^^^ 

‘ arma dextre^ et strenue vibrandiy eois 


^ suam esepetunt rnanuduaionemw^ 

;Tbe finest 
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* OSSA CAROL! A LiKNi ! Wbo will read thche words unm(>ved» 

‘ or wish to read more ? For of the title that has been added 

* (eqv. aviu) every letter is superfluous. * In a small chapel, a 
moniitnent has been erected to his meinoiy. It is executed in 
porphyry, and bears the following inscription : Carolo a Linni^^ 
Botanicorum Prindpu Amici el Discipuli. The letters are of 
bronze, gilded, and placed in full relief upon the stone. 

From Upflda, Dr Clarke proceeded to Stockholm, where 
he obtained some interesting information respecting the state 
of literature and science. The Royal Library is open to. 
the public, and is the flrst establishment of the kind in Swe- 
den. It possesses many valuable and curious manuscripts; and 
the identical copy of the Vulgate belonging to Luther with his 
otTn notes written in the margin, and in the vacant spaces. In 
forming their libraries, the kings of Sweden adopted a system, 
which was afterwards practised by Buonaparte, that of claiming, 
as their share of the spoils of war, the literary collections of the 
people whom they con(|uered ; but the Swedish plunderers, more 
ibrtunate than the French, have retained the treastKes, which 
the latter have been obliged to restore to their owners. Sweden 
owes much to her sovereigns. Giistavus Adolphur, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, was the patron and encourager^of < 
science* He was succeeded by Christina, who invited men of 

S mus and talents to her eourt.^ Louisa Ulrica gathered round 
e throne those who were distinguished for eminence in differ- 
ent branches of learning; and her son Gustavus III., by his 
own accomplishments, by his zeal, and passion for letters, im- 
parted an energy to his subjects, which raised their character a*^ 
mong the nations of Europe. But the Augustan age was now 
passed* * There is nothing eminent, ’ says Dr Clarke, * in the 
^ higher walks of literature ; there are no names of superior 
* excellence in the departments of Law, History or Poetry. Che- 
^ mistiy alone has made great progress. ’ The injudicious mode 
adopted by the AOademy of Sciences in publishing their Me* 
fOOfrir in Swedish, is much to be regretted. ,How circumscribed 
mighl: llio fame even of Linnaeus have been, bad be preferred the 
use of hb own language to that of Latin, in the composition of 
his wOi^lta! Foreign iiteratureand classicalantiauitiesarethesub^* 
jectik talk ifhleh the Academy of Belles Lettres cniefly direct thi^ 
h/H tf(tentian bos been bestowed by the nmrtbem 
nsiHcM ofttto l^ottnentor &rope on,tha.I^todti(etllom of 0reek 
ana JUdn Itteroture* irhjie £ngtand« Francet Germayiy» ttehr 
and Hwondf bare OjlMt mm of philofogistsi 

eriMi> and afeehmerfof ik»« We o^rve^ tbet' pr 

of Ohstavui ill* is soynewMt at tarionee with that ghr- 
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cn by other writers. ‘ Hi» memory/ says Acerbi, ‘ is cherish- 

* ed at this day by none but painters, musicians, and comedians* 

* The sciences were treated by him with ncfi;lect.’^ And it is 
well known, tliat he allowed the Linnman Collection, which 
was valued at only 1000/. to be purchased by an Englishman, 
and brought to this country. 

On the 1 4fth of December, our traveller and his companion 
quitted Stockholm. The winter bad set in with considerable se- 
verity ; and on the day of their departure, the mercury in Fali- 
venbeit’s thermometer fell in the evening to 21® below freezing,^ 
The roads were smooth and hard, and seemed like one mass of 
stone. The lakes which they passed were covered with boys 
skaiting, or with peasants pushing before them sledges, ladeu 
with different articles. An idea of the intensity of the cold 
may be formed from learning, that some Madeira wine in bottles 
in the well of the carriage became solid; when they attempted 
to pour it out, it would not flow, but fell at last slowly in succes- 
sive drops. Fur caps, benr'^kin pelisses, besides several flannel 
waistcoats, and gloves of siicepskin, covered by double gloves of 
fur and wool, could not protect them from feeling the severity of 
the weather. They arrived at Grieslham, and set sail for Oland, 
where they arrived after a stormy passage. As the ice was not 
strong enough to bear their carriage, they proceeded across the 
Yargntta Sound in sledges. The atmosphere was clear and dry. 
In the day-time they had an unclouded sun ; at night * the glo*- 
< rious firmament displayed an uninterrupted flood of lights 
^heightened by the aurora borealis.^ The Ulandors are a 
strong and vigorous people, but short; they arc dram-drink- 
ers from their youth; and to this custom Dr Clarke asp 
cribes both their small size and the frequency of dwarfs h) the 
northern countries of Europe. An Oland hut, in which they 
stopped some time, gave them an opportunity of seeing a little 
of the interior economy of these humble dwellings. 

* A more curious sight could hardly be imagined. At our en<^ 
trance, nobody was up. The members of the family held a conver- 
sation with our boatmen, but we saw none of them. Th^ flo>ur of the 
only room they faf^d^ and of which we bad taken possession, was 
vered with strew imd sedge, according to the custom of the countnr at 
ChriUmas^ and once a practice, even in Kings’ housett, in 
Peeping from bdbind their hiding-places, as soon as thejr fjercei^eA 
that strangers had entered this apartment, they were all stirnrtg 
piesent^ there mil out frodi avery side of the room the naked ngMa 
of sUn, Ws and girls, who had been piled in iiefs pu 
another, W fc a ehiVa «d>in ; being concealed from View hf iO MiSV 
Which were suspended as curtains 
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Thw motley group, amountill^-in all ^ thjVtee;o 

tp aqua^^d MP^® floor ;iu the.# 

of the chamber, and begim aHogether the busine^ of their brj^^ toV 
lettel, Jfbp women put oh tiya pairs of woollen hose, and over tliese 
a p8][r0f greasy boots. toilette being epded, they all with ope 
a#ora began to blow their noses into, the palms of their hands, and 
t6 wipe them upon their clothes. Then the men kindled their to-? 
badbo-pipes ; and a universal hawking and spitting comthenced. Nor 
were the women unoccupied ; for a large fire being lighted, the fe- 
ihales of the family quietly took up their petticoats, and sate before 
it, very leisurely gartering their stockings. This being done, a girl 
now handed round their breakfast ; it consisted of, first, a dram to 
each person, served in a small silver cup ; secondly, a portion of black 
biscuit, with about two ounces of fresh butter. At this meal they 
sate without ceremony or order, each where and with whom he pleas* 
ed, chatting and iaughing in groups, apparently contented and hap- 
py. It was rather new,' to see mothers with children at their breasts 
disengage tbeif tender infants from the nipple, to pour d6wn their 
little throats a portion of the dram which came to the mother’s share ; 
but still more remarkable to see these young dram» drinkers lick their 
lips, roll their eyes about, and stretch out their puny hands, as erav- 
ipg more ; showing how accustomed they were to this beverage. Per- 
haps thb practice may explain the frequency of dwarfs in the North- 
ern countries ot Europe i as in Poland^ Russia^ and Sweden, But the 
author, venturing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an affectionate 
fUbther pouring*brandy down her child's throat, was told, It is good 
fbr them ; our children are not troubled with wind or with rickets ; 


abd our adults, ” giving one of the sturdy peasants a notable thump, 
see how hardy and healthy they are ! There was no reply to such 
an appe^ ; for of the 0/anders, in general, it may be said, that a 
more Irigorous race can hardly be found ; and all of them have im^ 


bibed With their milk their morning drams of brandy. It is in scenes 
like that which the interior of this hut exhibited, the mind is forcibly 
Struck with a conviction of the relative nature of human happiness ; 
tltat it belongs .to no rank life as a peculiar possession ; 

thiftt in all stations^ gifted with health, and virtue, and just govern- 
vpucbfi# 0 ^ equal portion pf this hiassing* ' 

V -the , . i|leS; amount/to^ 1;^twoe|a-: firp / 

. isev^alfci# 
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his Fauna Succicaj having mentioned the wolf as common 
in the Swedish woods^ adds these words: * Anie, viginfi an* 
nos rarius animal in Suectd. * And the increase is now so great 
as to call the attention of the government towards their destruc* 
tion. They next reached Sattunga, occupying a central point 
amidst the innumerable rocks and inlets which almost fill the 
mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia. In these islands, tlie Swedish 
language is said to exist in its most ancient and pure state ; 
and approaches so near to the English, that Dr Clarke’s ser-^ 
^nt was able to understand, and bometimes to converse with 
the inhabitants; Dr Thomson has also remarked, that, to 
a native of Biitain, the Swedish language is not attended 
with much difliculty. The occupation of the islanders in win- 
ter, consibts in fishing, or in killing seals. Few people are 
such expert rnaiksmcn : The seals are forced to come up from 
the water for air, through some apertures in the ice: the mo- 
ment a seal-shooter sees one of them thrusting his nose through 
the hole to breathe, he levels his gun and kills it. 

Our author pursued his journey across the frozen channels of 
the Gull of Bothnia, sufFennii from the extreme severity of the 
weatlicr ; nor could any thing be conceived more revolting or 
disgusting, than the manners and habits of the people in some 
of the hovels in which he was obliged to pass the night. In 
this part of the route, he noticed a remarkable phenomenon. 
When the door of the apartment was opened, the rushing in of 
the cold air converted the vrarm vapour of the room into a 
whirling column or cloud of snow. Mauportuis and the French 
academicians made a similar remark while they were on their 
journey to Tonico, to measure a degree for ascertaining the fi- 
gure of the earlli. Dr Clarke next reached Obo, the largest 
town, after Stockholm and Gottenburg, in all Scandinavia. 
Its name as an University, and the character of its learned men, 
are scarcely known, on account of the want of facilities of com- 
miinicatian with the rest of Europe; but many of the members 
would have done honour to any seat of science. Among those 
to whom Dr Clarke was introduced, we majr mention Frant^en 
the poet. Professor of History; and Prolcssor Portban well 
known fur his valuable works relating to the ancient history of 
his country. The Chemical department was under the sup^ 
inlendance of Oadolin, distinguished by his various scientific ahM 
coveries; and the Botanical chair was filled by the celebrated 
HeUenius. The library contains a few Greek and Latin 
seripia, aome early editions of the classics, and many 
litlnf to and Russian history, 

in Oomparing the merits of the Universities of Oho aind Vp* 
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saUy Dr Gkrlte does not hesitate to give the palm of superiorly 
to the foiDner^ where science was the subject of real and \n^ 
ustrious veseerch; but in the latter, was made more the matter 
of convenation. It is probable, that the union of Finland to 
Russia, an event so much d^recated by our author, and which has 
taken place since he visited the country, will prove advantageous 
to Obo. We find, from Mr James, that the buildings of the 
college have been renewed at the expense of the present Empe- 
ror of Russia, who now carries on the plan that was intended to 
have been put into execution by Gustavus IV. ^ 

Although many of the ornaments in the Cathedral of Obo 
have been destroyed by conflagrations, and varioiih calamities 
to which it has been exposed, the structure itself is an object of 
curiosity* The style of architecture observed in the interior is 
Gothic; but the outside exhibits a pile of plain brick-work. 
There are many monuments of interest ; and Dr Clarke has, 
with very commendable industry, collected and preserved many 
inscriptions relating to bisliops, saints, heroes and warriors, of 
former times* There is a monument raised to the memory of 
a Scotch olBicer in the Swedish service, Samuel Ccfbkbume, 
who died in 1641, with an inscription in Latin tme — though 
Dr C., who copies it, does not seem aware of the fact. 

As the time for the annual fair was now approaching, the in- 
habitants, from distant provinces, arrived in numbers every 
dajr ; and this gave our author an opportunity of examining 
their modes of life, and customs, manners, and dresses. A 

S eat resemblance is observable between the Finns and Lap- 
iders. The Russian traders were distinguished by their long 
bushy beards, naked necks, and lambskin caps ; the Finns by 
dark unbending hair, sallow countenances, eyes extended 
length-wi^s ana half closed, sharp chins, and elevated cheek- 
bones* The trade carried^ on with these tribes, from the inte- 
rior of the counti^, constitutes a principal part of the com- 
metce of Obo. Brandy and toboeqo are the articles jn the 
greatest request among the Finns. 

tlie ancient history of the Finnish tribes is involved in great 
ohjMmriljf. It appears, from the information communicated to 
Dr Clmrxe by Professor Portban, that their language is a die- 
loot of |bat wbjoh is spoken by the Lapps, by many of the Rus- 
sim natiops^ and^ wbat is more remaikiible, it has been identic 
Rpd.wltb Ae Himss«rian» The authors of the Universal 

S ipre ^y the resemblance between the Finnish 

ijUmns; ml the instances qnot^ by Dr Cli^ke seem 
Oixr author received from Professor 
IPifrlhm 0 qpodimm tmtuik poetry, written by a girl on the 
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absence of her lover. lie hss inserted the original with a iite* 
ral translation ; but, on comparing it with the version of Acer- 
bd, we find some difference : the latter has also stated, that the 
girl was a servant of the clergyman of the village where she 
resided ; a circumstance omittw by Dr Clarke, but necessory 
to be noticed, in order to understand the allusion in the last 
stanza* We subjoin part of the composition of the Finnish 
Sappho ; and leave it to onr readers who are acquainted with 
the original, to decide, whether the error in the translation be- 
Iqngs to Dr Clarke or to Mr Acerbi. 

Dr Clarke's Version, 

* 1. If my welbknown should come, my ofien^beholded should ap- 
pear ; 1 would snatch a kiss from his mouth, if it were tainted with 
wolfs blood ; 1 would seize and press his hand, if a serpent were at 
the end of it. 2. If the wind had a mind, if the breeze had a tongue, 
to bear add bring back the vows which two lovers exchange ! All 
dainties would 1 disregard, even the vicar's savoury meat; rather 
than forsake the friend of my heart, the wild game of my summer’s 
hunting, the darling of my winters taming. * 

We subjoin Acerbi’s version of the second and third stanzas, 
which is evidently less literal. 

* * Alas 1 why have not the winds understanding, and why is the 
breeze bereft of speech ! The winds might exchange sentiments be- 
tween my beloved and me ; the breezes might every instant carry 
my words to him, and bring back his to me. How, then, would the 
delicacies of the rector's table be neglected ! how inattentive should 
1 be to the dress of his daughter ! 1 should leave every thing to at- 
tend upoi) my beloved, who is the dear object of my summer thoughts 
and winter cares. ’ 

There is nothing in the journey from Obo, through Finland, 
tolPetersburg, that calls for any particular remark. The routd 
whicli, in the summer season, is distinguished by great natural 
beauties, exhibits, in the winter, a dml uniformi^ of scenery. 
The whole of Finland, since the period when Dr Clarke visited 
the country, has been annexed to Russia ; and Sweden, on the o* 
ther hand, has gained an important accession of territory in the 
possession of Norway. Dr Clarke unfortunately arrived at Pc* 
* tersburg when the Imperial throne was filled by Paul, respect* 
ing Whom he has communicated many anecdotes, illustrating thw 
ahiu^ity and insanity of his conduct; and presenting 
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the Iteigti of Paul, written by M. Depping, and inserted in the 
ContinuatiM of Leve<.qne's History of Russia. We translate 
n few passages from tlie French work^ which the reader may 
compare with Dr Clarke’s narrative. 

* £xiles and arrests continued to take place every day. Nu- 

* merous kibnlms were seen on the road conveying prisoners to 

* Siberia, or the frontiers of Prussia. These departures were 
« made with the greatest haste ; the exiled person was often al- 
^ lowed only an hour to arrange his aiiairs ; and was then sent 

* to the rigorous climate of Sioeria, without being allowed ^o 

* provide himself with any means of defence against the seve- 

* rity of the cold. The anger of Paul was directed indiscrimi- 

* nately against all classes ot society. Courtiers, men of letters, 

* persons of military rank, merchants and women, — all suffer- 

* ed the punishment of exile, or the knout, for trifling offences. 

* He had a horror of round bats and pantaloons and would 

< not allow them to be worn. In order to abolish the custom 
^ of wearing them, he acted as Peter the First did, when ho 

* wished that his subjects should shave their beards. Cossacks 

* had orders to seize and tear every round hat whic£i diey ob- 

* served in the street. This singular determination occasioned 

* strange scenes, which would have afibrded amusement, if they 
^ had not been accompanied with acts of violence. Some ivere 

* beaten by the soldiers, and sent to the army, because they fe- 
‘ sisted those who attempted to take away their hats : a person 

* in office lo$t his place for having appeared in a frock coat, and 

< with a round hat. An Englishman, whose hat had been sdz- 

* ed by a seijcant, said to him, examining him from head to 

* foot ** How I pity you for being a Russian f Anot^r gen- 

* tleman, who was not possessed of an equal degree of coolness, 

* resisted, and was beaten, and sent to prison. ’ * 

Br Clarke, at the close of his work, m speaJcing of the death 
of peter the Third, delivers it as his own opinion, that Peter 
Was acquainted with the licentious intercourse carried on be- 
bid wife and Orloff, and with the plans they had formed 
seizlii^g the reins of government ;^hat he intended to take 
some st^ps to defeat their schemes ;-^that the Empresd aaud 
the COnspiratdrsi seeing their danger, were in some wrt driven • 
to those measores which ended id nis destmetionv The IHehde 
of tkttoine endeavour to aemuit her of all partiriMnion in 
m « of the inutder Peter; and the PA de Um, 

tfyyWft wm iBwwtts, wWd* we epma* w 
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us tp be fat from conclusive. Eanin, ^one dny, in the presence 
of Calberinc, when Peter was the: subject of conversationj call- 
ed him * the Grand Turk : If he is, ^ said Catherine, laugh^^ 

ingj * we must strangle him; * and the Prince de Ligne infers^ 
from this light and open manner of speaking, that she could 
have no serious thoughts of committing such a crime. The 
conduct of few sovereigns has been the subject of so much 
indiscriminate censure and praise as that of this extraordinary 
woman. The great events that signalized her reign plainly 
e^nced, that the cabinet of Russia was guided by as much ta- 
lent and sagacity as that of any power in Europe. The en- 
lightened and tolerating spirit of her principles of legislation 
— her endeavours to remove, by instruction, the ignorance and 
prejudices of her subjects — ^to introduce the blessings of civi-, 
lizalion into remote deserts and solitudes of her empire, by 
colonies of industrious citizens, have not received more praise 
than they merit. But it is impossible to offer any justification 
of the vices which stained her moral character, to defend the 
corruption and profligacy of her personal favourites, or remove 
the suspicion that attaches to her memory, of having been in- 
strumental in the deposition and murder of her husband. 

It appears from the Preface to the volume, that Dr Clarke 
intended, if his life had been spared, to have offered some vin- 
dication of his former account of Russia, and to have referred 


to various letters and documents from persons who had re- 
sided in that country, in confirmation of his original state- 
ments. cannot say that the loss of this diatribe has very 
much enhanced our Ti^ret at the untimely fate of its excellent 
authorS^ In respect or his own individual Veracity, we believe 
that no confirmation could ever have been required; and no ac- 
cumulation of concurring opinions coifld well have persuai^ed 
us tliat be ha4 not generalized ^o rashly and uncharitably, and 
ascribed to a whole nation defects and vices, of which hi$ oWn 
vei^;]i!g|lt^^ in a. very unfavourable cpn|uncthrie 

pi him with some examples. It is he^ies* 

% only candid, but genei^us in thqf 

.SQ^thing.:0f thatirritabililX' 
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are aensual, faithless and thievish, no one can be surprised to 
learn; ahd that many of their masters have contracted the 
vices, which have punished and degraded the masters of slaves 
in all generations, is ec^ually credible. But that all the Russian 
nobles arc given to pilfering and fraud, that their persons are 
covered wiOi vermin, and their choicest hours spent in brutal 
intemperance, is known, we may say, not to be true, and is not 
rendered in any degree probable, by the testimony of our learn* 
ed and lively traveller as to his own observations during his 
brief and cursory residence in their cnpital. Their Ooverp« 
ment, it is admitted, is detestable ; and has displayed more of 
the worst abuses of despotism, in our own times, than we had 
thought compatible with the age to winch it has survived, or 
the quarter of the globe to which it proiesses to belong. From 
the vulgar love of mere conquest and aggrandizement, it has late- 
ly proceeded to the loftier task of putting down freedom, even in 
countries over which it does not yet aspire to reign. In con- 
tempt of its constitution, and abhoircnce of its public policy, Dr 
Clarke himself cannot go beyond us ; but we believe that it has 
many subjects who feel sorrow and resentment at these featurea 
of degradation, and who are every day becoming more worthy 
pf that better government, for which wc have no doubt that they 
are destined. 


Aut. IX. I. Annals of the Parish^ or the Chrmide of UalmaiU 
lag, during the o/ iki JHev. Mtcah Balwhtdder^ Writ- 

ten by Himself. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 400. Blackwood, t Edin- 
burgh, 1819. 

The Ayrshire Legatees^ or the Prtngle Family. By the Au- 
thor of Annals of the Parish, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp, 895. 

Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1820. 

3. The Premd. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ayr- 
shire Legatees, &c. 1 vol. i2mo. pp. 860. BladWood. 
Edihbur^i 1820 . 


4, Sk Andrew Wyllie of that Ilk. By the Author of Annals 
of tne^ 8 Vols. Xitao. Blackwood. EdinbUt^gb, 
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7. Bingan Gilhaize, or the Covenanters^ By the Author of 
Annak of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. 12ino. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 

8. Valerius^ a Roman Story. S vols. 12mo. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh, 1820. 

9. Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 1 vol. 8vo. Black» 
wood. Edinburgh, 1822. 

1 0. Some Passages tn the Life of Mr Adam Blair ^ Minister of 
"'the Gospel at Cross^MeiJde. 1 vol. 8vo. Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

11. The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. By the Author‘d of 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 1vol. 8vo. Black- 
wood. Edinburgh, 1823. 

12. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, and Adam 
Blair. 3 vols. 8vo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1823. 

£ have been sometimes accused, wc observe, of partiality 
^ ^ to the writers of our own country, and reproached with 
helping middling Scotch works into notice, while far more me- 
ritorious publications in England and Ireland have been treat- 
ed, with neglect. We take leave to say, that there could not 
possibly be a more unjust accusation : and the list of books 
which we have prefixed to this article, affords of itself, we now 
conceive, the most triumphant refutation of it. Here is a set 
of lively and popular works, that have attracted, and very de- 
servedlj^ a large share of attention in every part of the em- 
pire — issuing from the press, successively for four or five years, 
in this very city, and under our eyes, and not hitherto honour- 
ed by us with any indication of our being even conscious of 
their existence. The causes of this long neglect it can now be 
of no importance to explain. But sure we are, that oar inge- 
nious countrymen have far greater reason to complain of it, 
than any aliens can have to impute this tardy reparation to na- 
tional partiality. . 

The w^iirks themi^lvcs are evidently too numerous to admit 
of our now giving more than a general account of them :~andi 
indeedi^ thei|r authors emulate their great prototype so i|uccess-» 
AtilVin thaVapi<l $ub<ies$ion of the^ performauees, that, 
if they had not been »o tkt abaad of us at the $tartin||, wo ttKak 
SOM hhve bMh reduced tQ deal with them m we hare 
wiiK him, and only to have noticed their 
they bad grown up into groups and famliies^as th4^ 
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ed and multiplied in the land. In Intimating that we regard 
them aa imitations of the inimitable noveU^-^which we^ who ne- 
ver presmnerto peep under masks, still hold to be by an au- 
tlior unknown, — we have already exhausted more than half 
their gcneial character. They are inferior ccrtainly^and 
what is not { to their great originals. But they are the bci>t 
copies which have yet been produced of them ; and it is not 
a little creditable to the genius of our beloved country, that, 
even in those gay and any walks of literature from which 
she bad been so long estranged, an opening was no sooner 
made, by the splendid success of one gifted Scotsman, thhn 
many others were found ready to enter upon them, with a spiiit 
of enterprise, and a force of invention, tliat piomised still farther 
to extend their boundaries — and to make these new adventurer^, 
if not formidable iivals, at least not unworthy followers oi him 
by whose example they were roused. 

Thcie are three authors, it seems, to the woi ks now before 
us; — so at least the title-pages announce; and it is a rule with 
us, to give implicit faith to tliose solemn intimations. Wc 
think, indeed, that without the help of tliat oracle, we should 
have been at no loss to ascribe all the works which are now 
claimed by the author of the Annals of the Parish, to one and 
tlie same hand ; But we should certainly have been inclined to 
suppose, that there was only one author for all the rest,— wuh 
the exception, perhaps, of Valaius^ which has little resemblance, 
either in substance or manner, to any of those with which it is 
now associated. 

In the arduous task of imitating the great novellist, they have 
apparently found it necessary to resort to the great principle of 
division of labour ; and *yet they have not come near to equal 
the work of his single hand. The author of the Parish Annals 
seems to have sought chiefly to rival the humorous and less dig- 
nified parts of bis original ; by large representations of the cha« 
racter and manners of the middling and lower Orders in Scot* 
Ijand, intci-mingled with traits of sly and sarcastic sagacity^ and 
oecaaionally softened and relieved by touches of unenpeoted 
tenderness and simple pathos, all harmonized by the same tmtih 
td nedure and fine sense of national peculiarity. In these deU<* 
n^ajtoa thdre is piore vulgarity, both of sty V? and eeneepdon, 
om ineentioni ibm in the oorresponding passaj^ 

^ |i«| Mpim to uoHoifij bijity on tbe oijiMr iMndt dvenB 

k oulMt vino of bimoor wnicn d«iMin4« <Hi oomhimt* 

ti# indolAnei imd witli 

nod tMt* nod Snd in tilio priiMtipnl 
mi Sir Sogitr Do C!ovrrb)'i dNi 
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Vicar of Wakefield, and My Uncle Toby, have made familiar 
to all English readers, but of which we have not hitherto had 
any good Scottish representative. There is also more systema- 
tic, though very good-humoured, sarcasm, and a more distinct 
moral, or unity of didactic purpose, in most of his writings, 
than it would be easy to discover in the playful, capricious, and 
fanciful sketches of his great master. 

The other two authors have formed themselves more upon 
the poetical, reflective, and pathetic parts of their common mo- 
del ; and have aimed at emulating such beautiful pictures as that 
of Mr Peter Pattison, the blind old women in Old Mortality; 
and the Bride of Lammeimoor, the courtship at the ]\Ier- 
maiden’s Well, and, generally, his innumerable and excpiisite 
descriptions of the soft, simple, and sublime scenery of Scotland, 
as viewed in connexion with the character of its rustic inhabit- 
ants. Though far better skilled than their associate in the art 
of composition, and chargeable, perhaps, with less direct imita- 
tion, we cannot but regard them as much less original, and as 
having performed, upon the whole, a far easier task. They 
have no variety of style, and but little of invention, — and are 
mannerists in the strongest sense of that term. Though unques- 
tionably pathetic in a very powerful degree, they are pathetic, 
for the most part, by the common recipes, which enable any 
one almost to draw tears who will condescend to employ them. 
They are mighty religious too, — but apparently on the same 
principle ; and, while their laboured attacks on our sympathies 
are felt, at last, to be somewhat importunate and puerile, their 
devotional orthodoxies seem to tend, every now and then, a 
little towards cant. This is perhaps too harshly said ; and is 
more, we confess, the result of the second reading than the first, 
and suggested rather by a comparison with their great original, 
than an impression of their own independent merits. Compar- 
ed with that high standard, it is impossible not to feel that they 
want manliness, freedom, and liberality ; and, while they en- 
large, in a sort of pastoral, emphatic and melodious style, on 
the virtues of our cottagers, and the apostolical sanctity of our 
ministers and elders, the delights of pure affection, and the 
comforts of the Bible, are lamentably wanting in that bold md 
free vein of invention, that knowledge of the world, and rectify^ 
ing spirit of good sense, which redeem all that great authors 
flights from the imputation either of extravagance or afibeta** 
tion, and give weight, as well as truth, to his most poetHpul 
delineations of nature and qf passion. But, though ih^ dehidt 
pretend to this rare merits which has scarcely fallen to 
of more than one since the days of Shakespeare^ thete ll 110 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. L 
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doubt much beautiful writing, much admirable description^ and 
much both of tender and of lolty feeling, in the volumes of 
wiiich we are now speaking ; and though their inferior and bor- 
rowed liglits arc dimmed in the broader blaze of the luminary, 
who now fills our Northern sky with liis glory, they still hold 
their course distinctly within the orb or his attraction, and 
make a visible part of the splendour which draws to that quar* 
ter of the heavens the admiration of so many distant eyes. 

We must now, however, say a word or two on the particular 
works we have enumerated ; among which, and especially in the 
first series there is very great diflercncc of design, as well as 
inequality of merit. The first with which we happened to be- 
come accjuainted, and, after all, perhaps the best and most in- 
teresting of the whole, is that entitled ‘ Annals of the Parish, ’ 
comprising, in one little volume of about 400 pages, the domestic 
chronicle of a worthy minister, on the coast of Ayrshire, for a 
period of no less than 51 years, from 1760 to 1810. The pri- 
mitive simplicity of the pastor’s character, tinctured as it is by his 
professional habits and sequestered situation, form but a part of 
the attraction of this work. The brief and natural notices of tlic 
public events that signalized the long period through which it ex- 
tends, and the slight and transient effects they produced on the 
tranquil lives and peaceful occupations of his remote parishion- 
ers, have not only a natural, we think, but a moral and monito- 
ry effect; and, while they revive in our own breasts the almost 
forgotten impressions of our childhood and early youth, as to 
the same transactions, make us feel the actual insignificance of 
those successive occurrences which, each in its turn, filled the 
minds of its contemporaries, — and the little real concern which 
the bulk of mankind have in the public history of their day. 
This quiet and detailed retrospect of fifty years, brings tlie true 
moment and value of the events it embraces to the test, as it 
were, of their actual operation on particular societies ; and helps 
to dissipate the illusion, by which private persons areded to 
suppose, that they have a personal interest in the wisdom of ca- 
binets, or the madness of princes. The humble simplicity of 
the chronicler’s character a^^sists no doubt, the sobering e^ct 
of his narrative. The natural and tranquil manner in which 
ha pttts doivn great things by the side of llttle~and considers as 
on the I^ame level, the bursting of the parish mili-dani 
and the oomruenicseinent of the Ammcan troables-^the victory 
of Admiral Eodh^^y ^nd the donation of 50L to the kiik- ses- 
sion, -*^are all eqanlly edifying and figrceable ; and illustrate, in 
a very pleasing way, that law of intellectual, as well as of physi- 
asd 4^ie8, by which small things at bimd, uniformly appear 
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greater than large ones at a distance. The great charm of the 
wf)rk, however, is in the traits of character which it discloses, 
and the commendable brevity witli which the whole chronicle 
is digested. We know scarcely any instance in which a modern 
writer has shown such forbearance and consideration for his read- 
ers. With very considerable powers of humour, the ludicrous in- 
cidents arc never dwelt upon with any tediousness, nor pushed to 
the length of burlesque or caricature — and the more seducing 
touches of pathos with which the work abounds, are inter- 
mingled and cut short with the same sparing and judicious 
hand ; — so that the temperate and natural character of the pastor 
is thus, by a rare merit and felicity, made to preponderate over 
the tragic and comic genius of the author. That character is, 
as wc have already hinted, as happily conceived as it is ad-^ 
mirably executed — contented, humble, and perfectly innocent 
and sincere — very orthodox, and zealously Presbyterian, with- 
out learning or habits of speculation — soft-hearted and full of 
indulgence and ready sympathy, without any enthusiasm or ca- 
pacity of devoted attachment — given to old-lashioncd prejudices, 
with an instinctive sagacity in practical affairs — and unconscious- 
ly acute in detecting the characters of others, and singularly 
awake to the beauties of nature, without a notion either of ob- 
servation or of poetry — very patient and primitive in short, 
indolent and gossiping, and scarcely ever stirring, either in mind 
or in person, beyond the limits of his parish. The style of the 
book is curiously adapted to the character of the supposed au- 
thor — very genuine homely Scotch in the idiom and many of 
the expressions — but tinctured with scriptural phrases, and some 
relics of college learning — and all digested in the grave and me- 
thodical order of an old-fashioned sermon. 

After so much praise, we are rather afraid to make any ex- 
tracts — for the truth is, that there is not a great deal of matter 
in the book, and a good deal of vulgarity — and that it is only 
good-natured people, with something of the annalist’s own sim- 
plicity, that will be as much pleased with it as we have been. 
For the sake of such persons, however, we will venture on a few 
specimens. Here is the description of Mrs Malcolm. 

* Secondly. 1 have now to speak of the coming of Mrs Malcolm. 
She was the widow of a Clyde snipmastcr, that was lost at sea wilh 
his vessel. She was a genty body, calm and methodical. From morn- 
ing to night she sat at her wheel, spinning the finest Rnt, which suit- 
ed well with her pale hands. She never changed her widow’s weed^i^ 
and she was aye as if she hadijust been ta’en out of a bandbox. This 
tear was aften in lier.e*e when the bairns were at the school ; but #hete 
they came hoine» her spirit was lighted up with gladnesir, althoiSK|b, 

L2 
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poor woman, she had inUny a time very little to give them. They 
were, however, wonderful well-bred things, and took With thankful- 
ness whatever she set before them, for they knew that their father, 
the breadwinner, was away, and that she had to work sore for their 
bit and drap. I dare say, the only vexation that ever she had from 
any of them, on their own account,' was when Charlie, the eldest lad- 
die, had won fourpence at pitch and toss at the school, which he 
brought home with a proud heart to his mother. I happened to be 
daunrin’ bye at the time, and just looked in at the door to say gude 
night. And there was she sitting with the silent tear on her cheek, 
and Charlie greeting as if he haa done a great fault, and the other 
four looking on with sorrowful faces. Never, I am sure, did Charlie 
Malcolm gamble after that night. 

^ I often wondered what brought Mrs Malcolm to our clachan, in- 
stead of going to a populous town, where she might have token up a 
buxtry-shop, as she was but of a silly constitution, the which would 
have been better for her than spinning from morning to far in the 
night, as if she was in verity drawing the thread of life. But it was, 
no doubt, from an honest pride to hide her poverty; for when her 
daughter Effie was ill with the measles — the poor lassie ^as very ill-— 
nobody thought she could come through, and when she did get the 
turn, she was for many a day a heavy handful ;>-*our session being 
rich, and nobody on it but cripple Tammy Daidles, that was at that 
time known through all the country side for begging on a hors^, I 
thought^t my duty to call upon Mrs Malcolm in a sympathising way, 
and offer her some assistance, but she refused it. No, sir,” 
said she. I cahna take help from the poor’s box, although 
its very true that I am in great need;' for it might hereafler be 
cast up to my bairns, whom it may please God to restore to better 
eircumstahees when 1 am no to see’t ; but I would fain borrow five 
pounds, and if, sir, you will write to Mr Maitland, that is now the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, and tell him that Marion Shaw would be 

obliged to him for the lend of that soom, 1 think he will not fail to Send 

' ■ ■■ ■■ 

* I wrote the letter that night to Provost Maitland, ahd/by the rie* 
of the post, I got an answer, with twenty pounds for 
colin, sayingi that it was with sorrow he heard so small a tride could 
j^f^l^able/V When 1 took the letter and the tnoneyi which was 
Ju This is just like hinisel\” She 

a gentleman's son df eoun- 

&therVliduse^ when a leddhs^ by bis 

through her, 

^ the 

Witehfhie^ recover- 

and bad become u hear* 

by her father, be offered to marry her, but she 
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had promised herself to her cotisin the Captain, whose widow she 
was. He then married a rich lady, and in time grew, as he was, Lord 
Provost of the City: but his letter with the twenty pounds to me, 
shewed that he had not forgotten his first love. It was a short, but a 
weli^ written letter, in a fair hand of write, containing much of the 
true gentleman ; and Mrs Malcolm said, ** Who knows but out of 
,the regard he once had for their mother, he may do something for 
■my five helpless orphans .” — Annals of the Parish, pp. 16-21. 

Charles afterwards goes to sea, and comes home unexpect- 
edly. 

‘ One evening, towards the gloaming, as I was taking my walk of 
meditation, I saw a brisk sailor laddie coming towards me. He had 
a pretty green parrot, sitting on a bundle, tied in a Barcelona silk 
handkerchief, which he carried with a stick over his shoulder, and in 
this bundle was a wonderful big nut, such as no one in our parish 
had^ ever seen. It was called a cocker-nut. This blithe callant was 
Charlie Malcolm, who had come all the way that day his leaful lane, 
on his own legs from Greenock, where the Tobacco trader was then 
*Uvering her cargo. I told him how his mother, and his brothers, 
and his sisters were all in good health, and went to convoy him home ; 
and as we were going along, he told me many curious things, and 
he gave me six beautiful yellow limes, that he had brought in his 
pouch all the way across the seas, for me to make a bowl of punch 
with, and I thought more of them than if they had been golden 
guineas, it was so mindful of the laddie. 

y When we got to the door of his mother’s house, she ifas sitting 
at the fire-side, with her three other bairns at their bread and milk, 
Kate being then with Lady Skimmilk, at the Breadland, sewing. It 
was between the day and dark, when the shuttle stands still till the 
lamp is lighted. But such a shout of joy and thankfulness as rose 
from that hearth, when Charlie went in! The very parrot, ye would 
have thought, was a participator, for the beast gied a skraik that ma4e 
my whole head diri ; and the neighbours came dying and flocking to 
see what was the matter, for it was the first parrot ever seen within 
the bounds of the parish, and some thought it was but a foreign 
bawk^ with a yellow head and green feathers.’— /A m/, pp, 44, 45. 

youth gets into the navy, and distinguishes himself 
ia various options. This is the catastrophe, 
r * ph i the wicked wastry of life in war. In less than a montji 
1^ news came of a victory over the French fleet, and by ||ie 
^ got a leUer from <Mr Howard, that was t^e 
abipman to see us with Charles, telling me th^ 

’ Charles had : beep rportally wpund^^ the aptipp, and had 
../'iWards'^led^'Of;/^^^ was a’'berp.;in'-.Stbe',ehgad^ . 

^died:ds 
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to poor Charles’s raother. But the callants of the school had heard 
of tile victory, and Avere going shouting about, and had set the steeple 
bell a- ringing, by which Mrs Malcolm heard the news ; and know- 
Jng that Charles’s ship was with the fleet, she came over to the Manse 
in great anxiety, to hear the particulars, somebody telling her that 
tiiere had been a foreign letter to me by the post-man. 

* When I saw her 1 could not speak, but looked at her in pity, 
and the tear fleeing up into my eyes, she guessed what had happen^ 
ed. After giving a deep and sore sigh, she inquired, How did he 
behave ? I hope well, for he was aye a gallant laddie ! ” — and then 
she wept very bitterly. However, growing calmer, I read to her the 
letter, and when 1 had done, she begged me to give it her to keep, 
saying, ** It’s all that J have now left of my pretty boy ; but its 
mair precious to me than the wealth of the Indies ; ” and she beg- 
ged me to return thanks to the Lord, for all the comforts and mani- 
fold mercies with which her lot had been blessed, since the hour she 

f mt her trust in Him alone, and that was when she was left a penny- 
ess widow, with her five fatherless bairns. It was just an edifica- 
tion of the spirit, to see the Christian resignation of this worthy 
woman. Mrs Balwhidder was confounded, and said, there wa<s 
more sorrow in seeing the deep grief of her fortitude, nhan tongue 
could tell. 

‘ Having taken a glass of wine with her, I walked out to conduct 
Jher to her own house, but in the way we met with a severe trial. 
All the wcuns were out parading with napkins and kail-blades on 
sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in the glad tidings of victory. But 
when; they saw roe and Mrs Malcolm coming slowly along, they 
guessed what had happened, and threw away their banners of joy ; 
and, standing all up in a row, with silence and sadness, along the 
kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of compassion that 
penetrated to my very soul. The poor mother burst into fresh af- 
jliction, and some of the bairns into an audible weeping ; and, taking 
pne another by the hand, they followed us to her door, like mournecs 
at a funerak Never was such a sight seen in any town before. The 
^^eighbours came to look at it, as we walked along, and the men 
tbrned aside to bide their faces, while the mothers pressed thigir 
Irbies fondlier tp^^^^^^ gnd watered their innocent faces 

their tears. 

as the words of my tekt, 
ships of Tarshish, for your strengUj is laid waste. Bqt 
ilfheh I so many ojT my people, ,cla4 ha 

Charles Malcolm, antf tjiiat!^ 

■■ |i;aft' Jehny-::G)^i|r#''4M her daughter, had- on in ,ol4',:bi^k^w£)i^^^ 
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We like these tender passages the best — but ibe reader 
should have' a specimen of the humorous vein also. The fol- 
lowing we think excellent. 

* In the course of the summer, just as the roof was closing in of 
the school-house, my lord came to the castle with a great company, 
and was not there a day till he sentfO'r me to come over on the next 
Sunday, to dine with him ; but I sent him word that I could not do 
so, for It would be a transgression of the Sabbath, which made him 
send his own gentleman, to make his apology for having taken so 
great a liberty with me, and to beg me to come on the Monday, 
which I accordingly did, and nothing could be better than the dis- 
Vretion with which I was used. There was a vast company of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen, and his lordship, in a most jocose manner, 
told them all how he had fallen on the midden, and how I liad dad 
him in my clothes, and there was a wonder of laughing and diver- 
sion : But the most particular thing in the company, was a large, 
round-faced man, with a wig, that was a dignitary in some great EjMs- 
copalian church in London, who was extraordinary condescending 
towards me, drinking wine with me at the table, and saying weighty 
sentences in a fine style of language, about the becoming grace of 
simplicity and innocence of heart, in the clergy of all denominations 
of Chrisitians, which I was pleased to hear ; for really he had a proud 
rdll countenance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified 
to humility within, had I not heard with wdiat sincerity he delivered 
himself, and seen how much reverence and attention was paid to him 
by all present, particularly by my lord's chaplain, who was a pious 
and pleasant young divine, though educated at Oxford for the Epi^ 
copalian persuasion. 

‘ One day soon after, as I was sitting in my closet conning a ser- 
mon ibr the next Sunday, I was surpri:)Cd by a visit from the dean, 
as the dignitary was called. He had come, he said, to wait on me 
as rector of the parish, for so it seems they call a pastor ip Englabd, 
and to say, that, if it was agreeable, he would take a family dinner 
with us before he left the castle. 1 could make no objection to hjs 
kindness, but said I hoped my lord would come with him. and that 
we would do our best to entertain them with all suitable hospitality. 
Atibiit an hour or so after he hnd returned to the castle, one of the 
Qunkies brought a letter from his lordship to say, that not only he 
woul^ come With the dean, but that they would bring the oth^ 
guests with ihem,^ a^ as they could only drink London win^^ 

the butler W(^uid send hie a hamper in the morriiiig, assur^, as He 
pleased that Mrs Bajwhidder would pdierwise proyidh 

; ; llibwever, '¥is a ^eat trbfdble to r»y wtfe, hdih 

■ glebe 

and bther persons of quaiHty: Itbweyer, she 
a p(ji|tt ha4 as all present 
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charming dinner ; for fortunately one of the sows bad a Htter of pigs 
a few days before, and, in addition to a goose, that is but a boss 
bird, we had a roasted pig, with an apple in its mouth, which was just 
a curiosity to see ; and my lord called it a tythe pig, but 1 told him 
it was one of Mrs Balwhidder’s own decking, which saying of mine 
made no little sport whil^n expounded to the dean. 

^ But, och how ! this was the last happy summer that we had fpr 
many a year in the parish ; and an omen of the dule that ensued, 
was in a sacrilegious theH; that a daft woman, Jenny GaiFaw, and her 
idiot daughter, did in the kirk, by tearing od* and stealing the green 
s^rge lining of my lord’s pew, to make, as they said, a hap for their 
shoulders in the cold weather — saving, however, the sin, we paid no 
attention at the time to the mischief and tribulation that so unheard 
of a trespass boded to us all. It took place about Yule, when the 
weather was cold and frosty, and poor Jenny was not very able to 
go about seeking her meat as usual. The deed, however, was 
mainly done by her daughter, who, when brought before me, said, 
her poor mother's back had mair need of claes than the kirk- 
boards," which was so true a thing, that 1 could not punish her, but 
wrote anent it to my lord, who not only overlooked the offence, but 
sent orders to the servants at the castle to be kind to the poor woman, 
and the natural, her daughter.’ — ytnnals of the Parish, pp. ISG- 
141. > * 


We add the description of the first dancing- master that had 
been seen in these parts in the year 1762. 

* Also a thing happened in this year, which deserves to be record- 
ed, as manifesting what ejffect the smuggling was beginning to take 
in the morals of the country side. One Mr Macskipnish, of High- 
land parentage, who had been a valet- de*chambre with a Major in 
the campaigns, and taken a prisoner with him by the Freijcb, he hav- 
ing come home in a cartel, took up a df^cmg'School at Irville, the 
which art l^e had learned in the genteelest fashion, in the mode of 
Piairis, at the French court. Such a thing as a dancing-school had 
never^ in the memory of man, been knowii in our country side ; and 
tlieto was such a sound about the steps and cotillions of Mr Map-* 
skipnish, that every lad and lass, that could spare time ^4 
w^^toihim, to the great neglect of tlietr work. The very bairns ohi 
JiitbAV instead of their wpnted play, gaed linking and iaupiug M^^ 

who was, to be suref a gr^ 

' B buck’s,; 

up'hke a:t^pit-hen. ^ . He:, 

i:^r, 
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this year. The harvest was veiy abundant, and the meal so cheap« 
that it caused a great defect in my stipend, so that 1 was obligated 
to postpone the purchase of a mahogany scrutoire for my study, as I 
had intended. But I had not the heart to complain of this; on the 
contrary, 1 rejoiced thereat, for what made m§ want my scrutoire till 
another year, bad carried blitheness into the hearth of the cotter, and 
m^de the widow’s heart sing with joy ; and I would have been an un- 
natural creature, had I not joined in the universal gladness, because 
plenty did abound. '—Annals of the Parish^ pp. 30-32. 

We shall only try the patience of our readers farther with 
the death of Nanse Banks, the old parish schoolmistress. 

^ She had been long in a weak and frail state, but, being a metho- 
dical creature, still kept on the school, laying the foundation for many 
a worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline of the year 
her complaints increased, and she sent for me to consult about her 
giving up the school ; and I went to see her on a Saturday afternoon, 
when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put the house in order, and 
gone home till the Monday. 

‘ She was sitting in the window-nook, reading the word to her- 
self, when I entered, but she closed the book, and put her spectacles 
in for a mark when she saw me: and, as it was expected I would 
come, her easy chair, with a clean cover, had been set oiit for me by 
the scholars, by which 1 discerned that there was something more 
than common to happen, and so it appeared when I had taken my 
seat. Sir,” said she, 1 hae sent for you on a thing troubles me 
sairly. 1 have warsled with poortith in this shed, which it has pleas- 
ed the Lord to allow me to possess, but my strength is worn out, and 
I ffear I maun yield in the strife ; ” and she wiped her eye with her 
apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer ; and then she said, 

that she could no longer thole the din of the school, and that she 
was weary, and ready to lay lierself down to die whenever the Lord 
was pleased to permit. But,” continued she, what can 1 do with- 
out tlW school ? and, alas! 1 can neither work nor want; and 1 am 
wae to go on the Session, for I am come of a decent family. ” 1 cotn-^ 
forted her, and told her, that 1 thought she had done so much good 
in the paHsh, that the Session was deep in her debt, and that what 
they might give her was but a just payment for her service. ‘‘ I would 
rather, however,^ sin" said she, ‘‘ try first whar some of my auld . 
sefaoiam will do, ano it was for that I wanted to spealjcjwith you. If 
of ihm would but just, from time to lojak in upon ineg 
thi!^;;! and the little pick 'Othd- Uiat^ 

W^il tiof bo diem— I am more tbSi; in th%| theiE 

: ;3^:^isciredit;^ tliap I- ampf 
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npss of tliem tliat have no help of nian^ meaning aged single women# 
living in gafretrooms, whose forlorn state, in the gloaming of life, 1 
made manifest to the hearts and understandings of the congregation, 
ill such a manner that many shed tears, and went away sorrowful. 

^ Having thus roused the feelings of my people, I went round the 
bouses on the Mondaf' morning, ai\d mentioned what I had to, say 
more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks the schoolmistress, 
and truly 1 was rejoiced at the condition of the hearts of ray people. 
There was a universal sympathy among them ; and it was soon or- 
<]ered that, what with one and another, her decay should be provided 
for. But it was not ordained that she should be Jong heavy on their 
good will. On the Monday the school was given up, and there was 
nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the scholars, for getting 
the vacance, as the poor things said, because the mistress was going 
to lie dow;n to dec. And, indeed, so it came to pass, for she took to 
her bed the same afternoon, and, in the course of the week, dwindled 


away, and slippet out of this howling wilderness into the kingdom of 
Iieaven, on the Sabbath following, as quietly as n blessed saint could 
do. And here J should mention, that the Lady Macadam, when 1 
told her of Nanse Banks’s case, inquired if she was a snufler, and, 
facing answered by me that she wajs, her ladyship sent Jier^a pretty 
French enamel box full of Macabaw, a fine snuff that she had in a 
bottle ; and, among the Macabaw, was found a guinea, at the bottoin 
of the box, after Nanse Banks had departed this life, which was a 
a kind thing of Lady Macadam to dp. * pp- 87-91. 

The next of this author’s publications, we believe, was * The 
Ayrshire Legatees, ’ also in one volume, and a work of great, 
and similar, lliough inferior merit, to the former. It is the 
story of the proceedings of a wwlby Scottish clergyman and 
his family, to whom a large property had been bequeathed by 
a relation in India, in the course of their visit to London to rc-> 


cover this property. The patriarch himself and his wife, and 
his $on and daughter, M’ho fbrm the party, all write copious ac- 
counts of what they see to their friends in Ayrshire — and being 
all lowly and simply bred, and quite new to the scenes in which 
they are now introduced, make up among them a very eritertain- 
Jng inisepUany of original^ nerm and preposterous observation^. 
The thu^ making a family club, as^iit-were, for a va- 
ried and of^pcbhtrad^^^ the sahie objects-r-^ach 

tinging vhlS jpeculiarities, and qhcoh^ci|iis^^ 

-ih' • the 'course cf ; <J(Eiicrjl|i|0]^^. 

was. 'fim ' in; the 'Idqnbphrey'jpiu^ ' 

^Suide, 
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execution and details must be allowed to be original ; and, ar 
long with a good deal oti*maddle^ and too much vulgarity, tcr^- 
tainly display very considerable powers both of humour, in- 
vention, and acute observation. 

The author’s next work is ‘ The Provost/ which is decidedly 
better than the Legatees, and on a level nearly with the Annals 
of the Parish. There is no inconsiderable resemblance, indeed, 
it appears to us, in the character of the two Biographers; for 
if we substitute the love of jobbing and little manageraeni, which 
is inseparable from the situation of a magistrate in one of our 
little Burghs, for the zeal for Presbyterian discipline which 
used to attach to our orthodox clergy, and make a proper al- 
lowance for the opposite effects of their respective occupations, 
we shall find a good deal of their remaining peculiarities com- 
mon to both those authors — the same kindness of nature with 
the same tranquillity of temper — and the same practical saga- 
city with a similar deficiency of large views or ingenious spe- 
culations. The Provost, to be sure, is a more wordly person 
than the Pastor, and makes no scruple about using indirect 
methods to obtain his ends, from which the simplicity of the 
other would have recoiled; — but his ends are not, on the 
whole, unjust or dishonest; and his good nature, and acute 
simplicity, with the Burghal authority of his tone, would almost^ 
incline us to conclude, that he was somehow related to the ce- 
lebrated Baillie Nicol Jarvie of the Saltmarket. The style of 
his narrative is exceedingly meritorious; for while it is pitch- 
ed on the self same key of picturesque homeliness and delibe- 
rate method with that of the parish Annalist, it is curiously 
([}istingulshed from it by a sensible inferiority in literature, axid 
an agreeable intermixture of malaprops^ and other figures of 
rhetoric befitting the composition of a loyal chief magistrate* 
By far the most remarkable and edifying thing, however, in 
this volume, is die discovery, which the worthy Provost is re- 
presented as having gradually made, of the necessity of con- 
sulting public opinion in his later transactions, and the impos- 
sibility of niwaginff public affairs, in the present times, with 
the same barefacra assertion, and brave abuse of authority, 
winch had been submitted tQ by a less instructed generation. As 
we i^nndt but suspect, that this great truth is not yet sufficiently 
fjsihiltar with all in authority among us, and as there is sofnc'^ 
tj|%g e^treniel^ engaging in confession of his 

ajp; relucj^nt t conversion,, and in tfae^ honest sunpJicity 
ho his adht^ence to the princiiiles pf the 
.t^«gh.,cc«ivinced that the. 
chihi^d, we '.ate 
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tract a part of his lucubrations on this interesting subject. Afc 
ter hptiein^ the death of old Bailie M‘Lucre, he takes occa- 
sion to. ^^erve-^ 

* And now th^t he is dead and gone, and also all those whom I 
found conjunct with him, when I came into power and office, I may 
venture to say; that things in yon former times w'ere not guided so 
thoroughly by the hand of a disinterested integrity as in these latter 
years. On the contrary, it seemed to be the use and wont of men 
in public trusts, to think they were free to indemnify themselves, in 
a left handed way, for the time and trouble they bestowed in the 
same. But the thing was not so far wrong in principle, as in th^ 
huggermuggering way in wliiMch it was done, and which gave to it a 
guilty colour, that, by the judicious stratagem of a right system, it 
would never have had. In sooth, to say, through the whole course 
of ray public life, I met with no greater difficulties and trials, than in 
cleansing mysdf from the old habitudes of office. For 1 must, in 
verity, confess, that 1 myself partook, in a degree, at my beginning, 
of the caterpillar nature, &c.— While, therefore, I think it has been of 
a great advantage to the public to have survived that method of admi^ 
nistration in which the like of Bailie M ‘Lucre was engendered, I 
would not have it understood that I think the men who* held the 
public trusts in those days a whit less honest than the men of my 
own time. The spirit of their own age was upon them, as that of 
^ours is upon us ; and their ways of working the wherry entered more 
or less into all their trafficking, whether for the commonality, or for 
their own particular behoof and advantage. 

1 have been thus large and frank in my reflections anetit the 
death of the Bailie, because, poor man, he had outlived the times 
for which he was qualified ; and instead of the merriment and jocu- 
larity that his wily by-hand ways used to cause among his neigh- 
bours, the rising generation began to pick and dab at him, in such a 
manner, that, bad he been much longer spared, it is to be feared he 
wbuld not have been allowed to enjoy his earnings both with ease 
atid honour. Provo5^, 

; when a corps of volunteers was raised 

in tis Bdrgh^ he 

< 1 kept myself aloof from all handling in the pecuniaries of the 
ibniinem ; but 1 lent a friendly countenance to every feasible project 
to st rengthen the confidence of the King in the lpyi3> 
ty and hiiyc^ For by this lime I iii4 

abroad 

-to' 

I isoon' hkl' 
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authority was ho longer sufficient for the rule of mankind ; and# 
therefore, I squared my after conduct more by a deference to public 
opinion, than by any laid down maxims and principles of my own. 
The consequence of which was, that my influence still continued to 
grow and gather strength in the community, and I was enabled to 
accomplish many things that my predecessors would have thought 
it was almost beyond the compass of man to undertake. ^—The Pro» 
vast, pp. 208-1 7v 

Upon occasion of his third and last promotion to the Pro- 
vostry# he thus records his own final conversion. 

‘ When I returned home to my own house, I retired into my 
private chamber for a time, to consult with myself in what manner 
my deportment should be regulated ; for 1 was conscious that liere- 
tofore I had been overly governed with a disposition to do things my 
own way, and although not in an avaricious temper, yet something, 

1 must confess, with a sort of sinister respect for my own interests. 
It may be, that standing now clear and free of the world, 1 had less 
incitement to be so grippy, and so was thought of me, 1 very well 
know ; but in sobriety and truth 1 conscientiously affirm, and herein 
record, that I had lived to partake of the purer spirit which the great 
mutations of the age had conjured into public affairs ; and I saw that 
there was a necessity to carry into all dealings with the concerns of 
the community, the same probity which helps a man to prosperity, in « 
the sequestered traffic of private life. pp. 315, 316. 

Trusting that these lessons from a person of such prudence# 
experience and loyalty, will not be lost on his successors, we 
shall How indulge ourselves by quoting a few specimens of what 
will generally be regarded as his more interesting style ; and, 
with our usual predilection for the tragic vein, shall begin with 
the following very touching account of the execution of a faii^ 
young woman for the murder of her new-born infant. 

* The heinousness of the crime can by no possibility be lessened ; 
but the beauty of the mother, her tender years, and her light-headed- 
ness, had won many favourers, and there was a great, leaning in the 
hearts of all the town to compassionate her, especially when they 
tliougfat of the ill example that had been set to her in the walk and 
^qnvemtion of her mother. It was not, however, within the power 
of the magistrates to overlook the accusation; so we were obligated 
to ^use a precognition to be taken^ and the search left no doubt of 
the wilfuifien of t^^^ Jeanie was in consequence removed 

to the Toibooth, where she lay till the Lords were coming to Ayr, 
she was s^ thither to; stand her trial before them ; bat, 

tri^' wiu a ohort procedure,^^ she was cast to be 

not only to be hanged, but ordered to be execatiA in out 
a^ to maWan ^ 

exeeurion of Jeanie was what all expected woidd bappen ; but whhn 

■ : " .2 
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the news reached the town of the other parts of the sentence, the 
wail was as the sough of a pestilence, and fain would tlie council 
have got it dispensed with. But the Lord Advocate was just w'ud 
at the crime, both because there had been no previous concealment, 
so as to have been an extenuation for the shame of the birth, and 
because Jeanie would neither divulge the name of the father, nor 
make answer to all the interrogatories that were put to her, standing 
at the bar like a dumhie, and looking round her, and at the judges, 
like a demented creature, and beautiful as a Flanders’ baby. It was 
thought by many, that her advocate might have made great use of 
her visible consternation, and pled that she was by herself ; for in 
truth she had every appearance of being so. He was, however, a 
dure man, no doubt well enough versed in the particulars and punc- 
tualities of the law for an ordinary plea, but no of the right sort of 
knowledge and talent to take up the case of a forlorn lassie, misled 
by ill example and a winsome nature, and clothed in the allurement 
of loveliness, as the judge himself said to the jury. 

* On the night before the day of execution, slie was brought over 
in a chaise from Ayr between two town- officers, and placed again in 
our hands, and still slie never spoke. Nothing could exceed the com- 
passion that every one had for poor Jeanie; so she was na cfommitted 
to a common cell, but laid in the council room, where the ladies of the 
town made up a comfortable bed for her, and some of them sat up all 
night and prayed for her ; but her thoughts were gone, and she sat si- 
lent. In the morning, by break of day, her wanton mother that had 
been trolloping in Glasgow came to the Tolbooth door, and made a 
dreadful wally waeing; and the ladiesi were obligated, for the sake 
of peace, to bid her be let in. But Jeanie noticed her not, still sit- 
ting with her eyes cast down, waiting the coming on of the hour of 
her doom. 

* There had not been an execution in the town in the memory of 

the oldest person then living ; the last that suffered was one of the 
martyrs in the time of the persecution, so that we were not skilled 
in. the business, and had besides no hangman, hot were necessitat- 
ed to borrow the Ayr one. Indeed, 1 being the youngest bailie, 
whs in terror that might Jiave fallen on me. A 

scaSbld^ was otected at theTrpn just under the Tolbooth window% 
by 'fhhmas Gimblet, the Master^^ bad a good pen- 

hy of* profit by the job, for he contracted with the town councrl^ 
er^d hhd the boards after was done to the bargain ; but 

Thofiias Was th^ deacon ^of and hititseif a inembeir of 

6urbd^^ ^ ,;V ■; ' ^ : ■' "■ ' 

■ :Ae;-the^fiotir'kppie^ 

^ tlie;town4^cefe:%:and'tn 
ladies, Witfcl'heif’ 'tian^ r ;^^iii^her^th^ 

first: sight" 

jmedding a thar. We iiiiarched l^dWfy down the stair, and on tW 
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foot of tho scaffold, where her younger brother, Willy, tliat was 
stable-boy at my lord’s, was standing by himself, in an open ring 
made round him in the crowd ; every one compassionating the de- 
jected laddie, for he was a fine youth, and of an orderly spirit. As 
his sister came towards the foot of the ladder, he ran towards Irer, 
and embraced her with a wail of sorrow that melted every heart, 
and made us all stop in the middle of our solemnity- Jeanie looked 
at him (for her hands were tied), and a silent tear was seen to drop 
from her cheek- But in the course of little more than a minute, all 
was <]uiet, and we proceeded to ascend the scaffold- Willy, who 
had by this time dried his eyes, went up with us, and when Mr 
l^ittle had said the prayer, and sung the psalm, in which the whole 
multitude joined, as it were with the contrition of sorrow, tlic hang-' 
man stepped forward to put on the fatal cap, but Willy took it out of 
his hand, and placed it on his sister himself, and then kneeling down, 
with his back towards her, closing his eyes and shutting his ears with 
Ids hands, he saw not, nor heard when she was launched into eter- 
nity ! 

‘ When the awful act was over, and the stir was for the magis- 
trates to return, and the body to be cut down, poor Willy rose, and, 
without looking round, went down the steps of the scaffold ; the 
multitude made a lane for him to pass, and he went on through them 
hiding his face, and gaed straight out of the town. ’ Provost^ 07-^7 3- 

This is longer than we had expected — and therefore, omit-* 
ting all the stories of his wiles and jocosities, we shall take our 
leave of the Provost, with his very pathetic and picturesque de- 
scription of the catastrophe of the Windy Yule, which we 
think would not discredit the pen of the great novel list hitnselfc 

^ In the morning, the weather was blasty and sleety, waxing more 
and more tempestuous, till about mid-day, when the wind checked 
suddenly round from the nor-east to the sou-west, and blew a gale, 
as if the prince of the powers of the air was doing his utmost to work 
mischief. The rain blattered, the windows clattered, the shop shut- 
ters flapped, pigs from the lutn-heads came rattling down like 
thunder-claps, and the skies were dismal both with cloud and carry. 
Yet, for all that, there was in the streets a stir and a busy \nsitatioit 
between neighbours, and every one went to their high windows, to 
look at the five poor barks, that were warsling against the strongarm 
of the elernents of the storm and the ocean. 

f StiJI the lift gloomed, and the wind roared, and it was as doidul 
a iight as evOr was seen in any town afflicted with calamity, to see 
the sailors^ wives, with their red cloaks about their heads; followed 
bV disconsolate bairns, going one after another tO 

tlfl: klrkyard, to look at the Wssels wherte breadwinnefla 

i!^|e'battlmg with the tempest;:^ really sotrOWful, 

a sore anxiety to think of what happen to ihe towwi 

lil^eof so many were in atid to whom no human io^ 
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could extend tbe wm of protection. Seeing no abatement of tlie 
wrath of heaven, that howled and roared around us, I put on my big 
coat, and taking my staff in my hand, having tied down my hat with 
a silk handkerchief, towards gloaming 1 walked likewise to the kirk- 
yard, where I beheld such an assemblage of sorrow, as few men in 
situation have ever been put to the trial to witness. 

* In the lea of the kirk many hundreds of the town were gathered 
together ; but there was no discourse among them. The major part 
were sailors’ wives and weans, and at every new thud of the blast, a 
sob rose, and the mothers drew their bairns closer in about them, 
as if they saw the visible hand of a foe raised to smite them. Apart 
from the multitude, I observed three or four young lasses, standing 
behind the Whinnyhili families’ tomb, and I jealoused that they had 
joes in the ships, for they often looked to the bay, with long necks 
and sad faces, from behind the monument. But of all the piteous 
objects there, on that doleful ev^ing, none troubled my thoughts 
more than three motherless chifdren, that belonged to the mate of 
one of the vessels in the jeopardy. He was an Englishman that had 
been settled some years in the town, where his family had neither 
kith nor kin ; and his wife having died about a month before, the 
bairns, of whom the eldest was but nine or so, were friendhes enough, 
though both my gudewife, and other well-disposed ladies, paid them 
all manner of attention, till their father would come home. The 
three poor little things, knowing that he was in one of the ships, 
had been often out and anxious^ and ,they were then sitting under 
the lea of a headstone, near their mother’s grave, chittering and 
creeping closer and closer at every squall. Never was such on or- 
phan-like si^ht seen. 

* When It began to be so dark, that the vessels could no longer 
be discerned from the churchyard, many went down to the shore, 
and 1 took the three babies home with me, and Mrs Pawkie made 
tea for them, and tliey soon began to play with our own younger chil- 
dren, in blythe forgetfuiness of the storm ; every now and then, 
however, the eldest of them, when the shutters rattled, arid the lum- 
head roared, would pause Jn his innocent dafBog, and cower in to- 
wards Mrs Fawki^ as if he was daunted and dismayed by something 
he knew not what. 

* Many a one that nig^ht walked the sounding shore in sorrow, mSL 

fires were lighted along it to a great extent, but the darkness and the 
noisi^ of the raging deep, and the hhwliAg wind, never inte^^ . 

about ; at which was brought to me, thif; * 

it might be ofsbidiers to the beach/ for that' 

brpW ihasts And Ira come in, and that surely some of 

barM hid pelted. this sug^ion^ Whkm 

was made: Louping Sfeg ; and If 

show that I sini^eiy sy^pathis^ wt^ attj lhose in affliction, I rhft 
and dressed and went dpwn jU> A where I diriab||| 

several be drawn up thw fires> and blanksts 
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brought, and cordials prepared, for them that might be spared with 
life to reach the land; and I walked the beach with the mourners till 
the morning. 

* As the day dawned, the wind began to abate in its violence, and 
to wear away from the sou-west into the norit ; but it was soon dis- 
covered, that some of the vessels with the corn had perished ; for the 
first thing seen, was a long fringe of tangle and grain, along the line 
of the highwater mark, and every one strained with greedy and 
grieved eyes, as the daylight brightened, to discover which had sufler- 
ed. But I can proceed no farther with the dismal recital of that 
doleful morning. Let it suffice here to be known, that, through the 
haze, we at last saw three of the vessels lying on their beam-ends, 
with their masts broken, and the waves riding like the furious horses 
of dcsl ruction over them. What had become of the other two, was 
never known ; but it was supposed that they had foundered at 
tlieir anchors, and that all on board perished. 

‘ The day being now Sabbath, and the whole town idle, every 
body in a manner was down on the beach, to help and mourn as the 
bodies, one after another, were cast out by the waves. Alas ! few 
were the better of my provident preparation, and it was a thing not 
to be described, to see, for more than a mile along the coast, the new- 
made widows and fatherless bairns, mourning and weeping over the 
corpses of those they loved. Seventeen bodies were, before ten 
o'clock, carried to the desolated dwellings of their families ; and when 
old Thomas Pull, the betherel, went to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, such was the universal sorrow of the town, that Nanse Donsie, 
an idiot natural, ran up the street to stop him, crying, in the voice of 
a pardonable desperation, Wha, in sic a time, can praise the 
Lord ? ^Provost, 1 77-184?. 

T'he next work on our list is the history of * Sir Andrew 
Wylie, ’ in three volumes — and this, we must say, is not near- 
ly so good as any of the former. It contains, however, many 
passages of great interest and originality, and displays, through- 
out, a power which we think ought naturally to have produced 
something better ; but the story is clumsily and heavily ma- 
naged, and the personages of polite life very unsuccessfully 
brought in. The author’s great error, we suspect, was in re- 
spiting to have thr^ volumes instead of one— and his writing, 
which vvas full of spirit, wbUe he was labouring to confine his 
ideks within the space assigned to them, seeips to have becomp 
languid, the mouient his task was to find matter to fiU 

Jiifii next publication,; however, tbough^^nlv one volume 
is Undoubtedly the worst of the whole-^we allude to the thing 
the « The SteamfPoati ^ which has yeally no merit at all;^ 
an||^i|^ld never hav^heeh trwisplanted trom the hl^aztne 1|| 
which: we are mform its aj^earance*^^^ W 

■ ■ * ■ M ■■■ ■■ 
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exception of some trash about the Coronation, which nobody of 
course could ever look at three months after the thinf^ itself was 
over, it consists of a series of vulgar stories, with little either of 
probability or originality to recommend them. The attempt at 
a parallel or paraphrase on the story of Jeanie Deans, is, with- 
out any exception, the boldest and the most unsuccessful specu- 
lation we have ever seen in literary adventure. 

The piece that follows, though in three volumes, is of a far 
liigher order — and though in many points unnatural, and on 
tlie whole rather tedious, is a work undoubtedly of no ordinary 
merit. \Vc mean ‘ The Entail. * It contains many strong 
pictures, much sarcastic observation, and a great deal of native 
and eflective humour, though too often debased by a tone of 
vulgarity. The ultimate conversion of the Entailer himself into 
a sublime and sentimental personage, is a little too romantic — 
the history of poor Watty, the innocent imbecile — and his Betty 
Boiile, is perhaps the best full-length narrative — and the drown- 
ing of honest Mr Walkinshaw the most powerful single sketch 
in the work. We can afford to make no extracts. 

‘ Ringan Gilhaize, ’ also in three volumes, is the last, in so 
far as we know, of this ready writer’s publications; and is a 
bold attempt to emulate the fame of the historical novels of his 
original, and to combine a striking sketcli of great public oc- 
currences, with the details of individual adventure. By the as- 
sistance of his grandfather’s recollections, which fill nearly half 
the book, the hero contrives to embrace the period both of the 
Reformation from Popery, in the reign of Queen Mary, and of 
the sufferings of the Covenanters from ll’.at of King Charles 
till the Revolution. But with all the benefit of this wide range, 
and the interest of those great events, we cannot say that he 
has succeeded iP making a good book; or shown any spark of 
that spirit which glows in the pnges of WaverJty and Old 
Mortality. The work, how^ever, is written with labour and 
care: and, besides a full narrative of all the remm kable pas- 
sages of our ecclesiastical story, from the burning of Mr Wishai t 
at St Andrew’s, to the death of Dundee at Killicrankie, cop- 
tains some animated and poetical descriptions of natural sceiieryj 
And a few sweet pictures of humble virtue gnd piety. Upon 
the whole, however, it is heavy work— and proves conclusively, 
that th^ genius of lies n^Ucli niore to the quieter 

walks prhumbrousfsiihpllcit^^^ with humble pathof, 

than W thfe lof^^ erithusiasrh pv heroic emotionr ^lh 

the first part we meet w nothing new jor r^ biit the 

pkttire of |;h6 ArfcBt)KJiop of S Ah^lfeVs luxiuious 4aiBance 
With ■ ''his ’ patainbiir,. ' and' ‘ib‘f ' th'^^ hitfer!.^^|>enit;enq|e' . and;- Jragical 
death of that fair victim of hl|Si^uciibnW wn^ 
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etl with considerable power and effect. In the latter part, there 
is some good and minute description of the perils and sufferings 
which beset the poor fugitive Covenanters in the days of their 
long and inhuman persecution. The cruel desolation of (iil- 
haiice’s own household is also given with great force and pathos; 
as well as the description of that irresistible impulse of zeal ancl 
vengeance that drives the sad survivor to rush alone to the field 
of killicrankie, and to repay at last, on the head of the slaughtered 
victor of that fight, the accumulated wrongs and oppressions of 
lys race. But still the book is tiresome, and without effect. 
The narrative is neither pleasing nor probable, and the calami- 
ties are too numerous, and too much alike; and the uniformity 
of the tone of actual suffering and dim religious hope, weighs 
like a load on the spirit of the reader. There is no interesting 
complication of events or adventure, and no animating develop- 
ment or catastrophe. In short, the author has evidently gone 
beyond his means in entering the lists with the master of /iis^ 
torical romance ; and must be contented, hereafter, to follow 
his footsteps in the more approachable parts of his career. 

Of the other set of publications before us, ^ Valerius ^ is the first 
in point of date ; and the most original in conception and de- 
sign. It is a Homan story, the scene of which is laid in the 
first age of Christianity ; and its object seems to be, partly to 
present us with a living picture of the manners and characters 
of those ancient times, and partly to trace the effects of the true 
faith on the feelings and affections of those who first embraced 
it, in the dangers and darkness of expiring Paganism. It is a 
. work to be excepted certainly from our general remark, that 
the productions before us were imitations of the celebrated 
novels to which we have so often made reference, and their au- 
thors disciples of’ that great school. Such as it is, Valerius is 
undoubtedly original; or at least owes nothing to that new 
source of inspiration. It would be more plausible to say, that 
the author had borrowed something from the travels of Ana- 
charsis, or the ancient romance of Heliodorus and Charielea — 
or the later effusions of M. Chateaubriand. In the main, how«> 
•ever, it is original; and is written with very considerable power 
aiid boldness. But we cannot, on the whole, say that it has 
befO successful ; and] oven greater powers could not have 
ehsiired success for suc^i an undertakings We must know the 
disily life and ordinary habits of the people in whose domestic 
ndventutes we take an interest: — and we know nothing of the 
life and faabjits of the ancient Romans and primitive ChristiaQl* 
We toey together a ceti^o out of old boQk% atid pretend 
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that it exhibits a view of their manners and conversation ; hut 
the truth is, that ail that is authentic in such a compilation can 
amount only to a few fragments of such a picture ; and that 
any thing like a complete and living portrait must be made up 
by conjecture, and inferences drawn at hazard. Accordingly, 
the work before us consists alternately of enlarged transcripts 
of particular acts and usages, of which accounts have been ac- 
cidentally transmitted to us, and details of dialogue and obser- 
vation in which there is nothing antique or Roman but the 
names, — and in reference to which, the assumed time and place 
of the action is felt as a mere embarrassment and absurdity. 
To avoid or disguise this awkwardness, the only resource seems 
to be, to take shelter in a vague generality of talk and descrip- 
tion, — and to save the detection of the modern in his mas{|nc- 
rade of antiquity, by abstaining from any thing that is truly 
characteristic either of the one age or the other, and conse- 
quently from any thing by which either character or manners 
can be effectually delineated or distinguished. Tlie very style 
of the work before us affords a curious example of the necessity 
of this timid indefiniteness under such circumstances, and of its 
awkward effect. To exclude the tone of modern times, it is 
without idiom, without familiarity, without any of those natural 
marks by which alone either individuality of character, or the 
stamp and pressure of the time, can possibly be conveyed, — and 
runs on, even in the gay and satirical passages, in a rumbling, 
roundabout, rhetorical measure, like a translation from solemn 
Latin, or some academical excrcitation. It is an attempt, in 
short, which, though creditable to the spirit and talents of the 
author, we think he has done wisely in not seeking to repeat, — 
and which, though it has not failed through any deficiency of 
bis, has been prevented, we think, from succeeding by the very 
nature of the subject. 

The next in order, we believe, is * Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life, ^ — an affected, or at least too poetical a title, 
and, standing before a book, not very natural, but bright with 
the lights of poetry. It is a collection of twenty*five stories or 
little pieces, half novels half idylls, characteristic of Scottish 
scenery and manners‘-^mostly pathetic, and mostly too favourer 
able to the country to which they relate. They are, on the 
whole, we think, very beautifully and s^yeet^ written, and in a 
soft spirit of humanity W gentlene^. |$ut the style is top ela- 
borate is o^^ deal ofweak- 

>04 ^0^ passafje^ that are eiftjphati- 

where hurt both tie and the eii^ieity qf the 
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picture. Still, however, they arc founded in a fine sense of the 
peculiarities of our national character and scenery, and a deep 
feeling of their excellence and beauty— and, tliough not execut- 
ed according to the dictates of a severe or correct taste, nor 
calculated to make much impression on those who have studied 
men and books ‘ with a learned spirit of observation/ are yet well 
fitted to minister delight to less fastidious spirits, — and to re- 
vive, in many world-wearied hearts, those illusions which had 
only been succeeded by illusions less innocent and attractive, 
and those affections in which alone there is neither illusion nor 
disappointment. 

As the author’s style of narration is rather copious, we can- 
not now afford to present our readers with any of his stories— 
but, as a specimen of his tone and manner of composition, we 
may venture on one or two of his introductory descriptions. 
The following, of a snowy morning, is not the least characterf 
istic. 

^ It was on a fierce and howling winter day that I was crossing 
the dreary moor of Auchindown, on my way to the Manse of that 
parish, a solitary pedestrian. The snow, which had been incessantly 
falling for a week past, was drifted into beautiful but dangerous 
wreaths, far and wide, over the melancholy expanse — and the scene 
kept visibly shifting before me, as the strong wind that blew from 
every point of the compass struck the dazzling masses, and heaved 
them up and down in endless transformation. There was something 
inspiriting in the labour with which, in the buoyant strength of youth, 
1 forced my way through the storm-^and I could not but enjoy those 
gleamings of sunlight that ever and anon burst through some unex- 
pected opening in the sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness, and 
even warmth, to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. Some- 
times the wind stopt of a sudden, and then the air was as silent as 
the snow— not a murmur to be heard from spring or stream, now all 
frozen up over those high moorlands. As the momentary cessations 
of the sharp drift allowed my eyes to look onwards and around, I saw 
here and there up the little opening valleys, cottages just visible 
beneath the black of their snow-covered clumps of trees, or 

beside some small spot; ipf green pasture kept pp^n for the sheep. 
These intimations of li|^: ai^ happiness came delightfully to mein 
the midst of the desolatl^i |^and the barking of a dog, attending some 
Shepherd in his quest o& ihe hil^^ fresh vigour into my limbs, 
telling me that, lonely as I seemed to be, I was surrounded by efaeerr 
i^ th^gh unspenlitompany, and ^at^^ not the only wandevi^ 
snows. . 

* As I walked idong, p;jy mind was insensibly filled with a ctpwd 
of pleasant ip^es of rural winter life^ thAt helped me gladly onwards 
over^mppy moor. I^thbught pf tho severe ; but Gheerful la- 

boilrs of tfii meniKhg of flM^gear; % 
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wheel turned by the foot of old age, less for gam than as a thrifty 
pastime — the skilful mother, making auld claes look amaist as weel's 
the new — the ballad unconsciously listened to by the family all 
busy at tlmir own tasks round the singing maiden— the old tradition- 
ary tale told by some wayfarer hospitably housed till the storm should 
blow by — the unexpected visit of neighbours on need or friendship — 
or the footstep of lover undeterred by snow-drifts that have buried 
up his docks ; — but above all, 1 thought of those hours of religious 
worship that have not yet escaped from the domestic life of the Pea- 
santry of Scotland — of the sound of psalms that the depth of snow 
cannot deaden to the ear of Him to whom they are chanted — and 6f 
that sublime Sabbath-keeping which, on days too tempestuous for 
the kirk, changes the cottage of the Shepherd into the Temple of God. 

* With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, I travelled 
along that dreary moor, with the cutting wind in my face, and my 
feet sinking in the snow, or sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it — 
as cheerfully as 1 ever walked in the dewy warmth of a summer morn- 
ing, through fields of fragrance and of flowers. And now I could 
discern, within half an hour's walk before me, the spire of the church, 
close to which stood the Manse of my aged friend and bjsnefactor. 
My heart burned within me as a sudden gleam of stormy sunlight 
tipt it with fire — and 1 felt, at that moment, an inexpressible sense 
of the sublimity of the character of that grey-headed Shepherd who 
had, for fifty years, abode in the wilderness, keeping together bis 
own happy little flock*^^ Lights and Skadomt pp. ISI-ISS. 

The next, of a summer storm among the mountains, is equal* 
ly national and appropriate. 

< An enormous thunder cloud had lain all day over Ben- Nevis, 
shrouding its summit in thick darkness, blackening its sides and base, 
wherever they were beheld from the surrounding country, with 
masses of deep shadow, and especially flinging down a weight of 
gloom upon that magnificent Glen that bears the same name with 
the Mountain, till now the afternoon was like twilight, and the voice 
of all the streams was distinct in the breathlessness of the vast soli- 
tary hollow. The inhabitants of all the strktbs, vales, glens, and 
dells, round and about the Monarch of Scottish mountains, had, dur- 
ing each successive hour, been expecting the roar of thunder arid 
deluge of rain ; but the huge congiomefration of iowering clouds 
would not rend asunder, although it was c;^in that a calm blue sky 
cdhld not be restored till all that dread^ assemblage had melted 
away into torrents, or been driven oiP by- a strong wind from the sea. 
All the cattle on the hlilsy still or lay down 

in their feaF,*^the wiM herds die 'shelter of the pipe- 

covered ciiffsr-4he raven bodied his hoarse croak in some grim ca- 
vern, > and the eagle ief% the dreadful sil^ce of the upper heavens. 
Kow and then the shepherds looked front Itheir huts, white the sha- 
dow of the thundef-clomU deef^ned;^^ dieir phuds and 

Ijimns f mi at every creakih|[ of Iteavy the pin^ 
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or wide-armed oaks in the solitude of their inaccessible birth-place, 
the hearts of the ion6?ly dwellers quaked, and they lifted up their 
eyes to sec the first wide flash — the disparting of the masses of dark- 
jiess — iand paused to hear the long loud rattle of heaven’s artillery 
s^haking the foundation of the everlasting mountains. But ail was 
yet silent. 

* The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake had 
smote the silence. Not a tree — not a blade of grass moved, but the 
blow stunned, as it were, the heart of the solid globe. Then was 
there a low, wild, whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all 
joining together from every point of heaven, — it died away — and 
then the rushing of rain was heard through the darkness ; and, in a 
few minutes, down came all the mountain torrents in their power, 
and the sides of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, 
with waterfalls. The element of water was let loose lo run its re- 
joicing race — and tl)at of fire lent it illumination, whether sweeping 
in floods along the great open straths, or tumbling in cataracts from 
eiifid overhanging the eagle's eyrie. 

‘ Great rivers were suddenly flooded — and the little mountain ri- 
vulets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in whose fairy 
basins the minnow played, were now scarcely fordable to shepherds’ 
feet. It was time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would liave liked to issue from it; for while there was real danger to 
life and limb in the many raging torrents, and in the lightning’s flush, 
the imagination and the souk themselves were^ touched witli awe in 
the long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of the angry 
sky. 

‘ It was not a time to be abroad; yet all by herself was hastening 
down Glen-Nevia, from a shealing far up the river, a little Girl, 
not more than twelve years of age-^in truth, a very child. Grief 
and fear, not for herself, but for another, bore her along as upon 
wings, through the storm ; she crossed rivulets from which, on any 
other occasion, she would have turned back trembling ; and she did 
not even hear many of the crashes of thunder that smote the smok- 
ing hills. Sometimes at a fiercer fiash of lightning she just lifted 
her hand to her dazzled eyes, and then, unappalled, hurried on 
tltrough the hot and sulphureous air. Had slie been a maiden of 
that tender age ffom village v of city, her course would suou have 
been fatally 6topt $hOft ; but she had been born among the hills, had 
■first leaned to walk emon the heather, holding by its blooming 
branches, and mady and many a solitary mile had she tripped, young 
was, over dioss and moor^ glep and mountain, even like the 
roe that had its lair id the coppice beside her own beloved Shealing. ’ 
Ligh0 and Shadows^ 

We must add a of the story of a fiilr child’s sickness, 
the family of jone of iSiir cheerful and pious cotlage^rs. ; v 
‘ Tile surgeon of the r^rish lived sonie miles distant, but( they 
^xjpectdd Idm iSow every and many *a wiitfuModt ;iva« di- 
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rected by tearful eyes alon^;: the moor. The daughter, who was out 
at service, came anxiously home on this night, the only one that 
could be allowed her, for the poor must work in their grief, and 
servants must do their duty to those whose bread they eat, even when 
nature is sick, — sick at heart. Another of the daughters came in 
from the potatoe- field beyond the brae, with what was to be their 
frugal supper. The calm noiseless spirit of life was in and around 
the house, while death seemed dealing with one who, a few days 
ago, was like light upon the door, and the sound of music, that al- 
ways breathed up when most wanted. — Do you think the child is 
dying ? *’ said Gilbert with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on h’is 
wearied horse, had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the misty 
range of hills, and had been looking stedfastly for some minutes on 
the little patient. The humane man knew the family well, in the 
midst of whom he was standing, and replied, While there is life 
there is hope ; but my pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last 
extremity. There was no loud lamentation at these words— all 
had before known, though they would not confess it to themselves, 
what they now were told — and though the certainty that was in the 
words of the skilful man made their hearts beat for a litt(p with sick- 
er throbbings, made their pale faces paler, and brought out from 
some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet death had been before in this 
house, and in this case he came, as he always does, in awe, but not 
in terror. 

^ The child was now left with none but her mother by the bed- 
side, for it was said to be best so ; and Gilbert and his family 
sat down round the kitchen hre, for a while in silence. In about a 
quarter of an hour, they began to rise calmly, and to go each to his 
alloted work. One of the daughters went forth with the pail to milk 
the cow, and another began to set put the table in the middle of 
the floor for supper, covering it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed 
the usual household arrangements with a solemn and untroubled eye ; 
and there was almost the faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, 
as he said to the worthy surgeon, You will partake of pur fare 
after your day’s travel and toil of humanity.” In a short silent 
half hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were on the 
board; and Gilbert, lifting up his toil-hardened, but ipaply hand, 
with a slow motion, at which the rppiu was as trashed as if it bad 
been empty, closed his eyes in revereiice, and asked a blessing* 
There was a little stool,, pn which np one sat, ,bjr ,tbc old man's si«fe.' 
It bad been put there tp|j pther seats were 

placed ip: their u$ual prdfr ; but the golden h^|^ that was wp 
rise at pc wanting. ? There was sifepeefe^ 

not a woi^ Was said^ti^ir lueid was be% had been 

thanked,.- aftd^tjbey'beg^;^^ ^ 

* Another hour of trial past, apd the child stiU emhiming for 
its life. The very dogs knew there was gmt in the house, ,^d lay 
Witbput stirring, as if hiding theznselv^, Below the long 
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window. One sister sat with an unfinished gown on Iier knees, tliat 
she l)ad been sewing for the dear child, and still coniinueci at the 
hopeless work, she scarcely knew why ; and often, often putting 
up her hand to wipe away a tear. “ What is that ? ” s^aid the old 
man to his eldest daughter — “ what is that you are laying on the 
shelf? ” She could scarcely reply that it was a ribband and an ivory 
comb that she had brought for little Margaret, against the night of 
the dimcing-school ball. And, at these words, the father could not 
restrain a long, deep, and bitter groan ; at which the boy, nearest in 
age to his dying sister, looked up weeping in his face, and letting the 
tattered book of old ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 
reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his seat, and, going into 
his father’s bosom, kissed him, and asked God to bless him ; for the 
holy heart of the boy was moved within him ; and the old man, as he 
embraced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, he was in- 
deed a comforter. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to his first question 
about his child, when the surgeon came from the bed-room, and said, 
** Margaret seems lifted up by God's hand above death and the 
grave ; I think she will recover. She has fallen asleep ; and, when 
she wakes, I hope— I believe — that the danger will be past, and that 
your child will live. ” They were all prepared for death ; but now 
they were found unprepared for life. One wept that had till then 
locked up all her tears within her heart; another gave a short palpi- 
tating shriek ; and the tender-hearted Isobel, who had nursed the 
child when it was a baby, fainted away. The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles ; and, calling out his dog Hector, who used to 
sport with him and his little sister on the moor, he told the tidings 
to the dumb irrational creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled 
with a sort of joy .” — Lights and Shadoivs^ pp. 36-^3. 

There are many things better than this in the book— and 
there are many not so good. We had marked some passages, 
for censure, and some for ridicule-^but the soft^heartedness of 
the author has softened our hearts towards him — and we can- 
not, just at present, say any thing but good of him. 

The next book is ‘ Adam Blair, * it seems, is by the 

author of Valerius, though it is much more in the manner of 
the Lights and Shadows. It is a story of great power and in- 
terest, though neither very pleasing, nor very moral, nor veiy 
intelligible. Mr Blair is an exemplary clergyman in Scotland, 
who;, while yetfin the prime of life, loses a beloved wife, and is 

affliction. In this state he is 
^ hy Mtts Campb^^ friend of his de^as^ 

^ M had left her husban abroad— aind soon after 

his little daughter,it^hd indeed bimselly from drowning. 
are evid^ t Sl fcve on the lady's part, and much 

his— but both scchi unconscious of the true state 
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hearts, till she is harshly ordered home to the Hi^rhland lower 
oP her husband, and he is left alone in the home she had so 
long cheered with her smiles. With nothing but virtue and pru- 
dence, as the author assures us, in his heart — he unaccountably 
runs off from his child and his parish, and makes a clandesline 
visit to her Celtic retreat — arrives there in the night — is rap- 
turously welcomed — drinks copiously of wine — gazes with her 
on the moonlight sea — is again pressed to the wine-cup — and 
finds himself the next morning— and is found by her servants, 
clasped in her embraces ! His remorse and horror are now. 
abundantl}" frantic — he flies from her into the desart — and 
drives her from him with the wildest execrations. His coniii- 
tion, however, brings on frenzy and fever — he is carried back to 
her tower, and watched over by her for a while in his delirium. 
As he begins to recover, he hears melancholy music, and secs 
slow boats on the water beneath his window — and soon after 
learns that she had caught the fever from him, and died ; and 
that it was the ceremony of her interment he had seen and 
heard on the water. He then journies slowly homeward, pro- 
claims his lapse to the presbytery, solemnly resigns his office, 
and betakes himself to the humble task of a day-labourer in his 
own former parish. In this state of penitence and humiliation 
he passes ten lonely and blameless years — gradually winning 
back the respect and esteem of his neighbours, by the depth of 
his contrition and the zeal of his humble piety — till at last his 
brethren of the presbytery remove the septence of deprivation, 
and, on the next vacancy, restore him to the pastoral charge of 
his afflicted and aSectioiiate flock. 

There is no great merit in the design of this story, and there 
arc many things both absurd and revolting in its details : but 
there is no ordinary power in the execution ; and there is a spi- 
rit and richness in the writing, of which no notion can be form- 
ed from our little abstract of its substance. It is but fair, there- 
fore, to the author, to let him speak for himself in one specimen ; 
and we take the account, with which the book opens, of the death 
of the pastor’s wife, and his owii consequent deflation. She had 
sufferea dreadfully from the successive Joss jif three cbildr^; 
and her health greduefly sunk under her 

♦ The long melancholy away, and the sCngs of the 

harvest reki^s fields ; Orhiie al^ frdm 

day to day,i " was 

sbadow-^^e as aS a-CBStd 

-rthe dyhig had# for 

ebofaibCr ; and vthe l<mg4ic^m^'hiis^ at 1^ 
within hioti for even that the hddr 
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not much farther be deferred. He watched— he prayed by her bed- 
side — ^lie strove even yet to smile and to speak of hope, but his lips 
trembled {is he spake ; and neither he nor his wife were deceived, 
for their thoughts were the same, and years of love had taught them 
too well all the secrets of each other’s looks as well as hearts. 

‘ Nobody witnessed their last parting; the room was darkened, and 
no one was within it but themselves and their child, who sat by the 
bed'side, weeping in silence she knew not wherefore — for of death 
she knew little, except tlie terrible name ; and her father had as yet 
been, if not brave enough to shed no tears, at least strong enough 
td conceal them. — Silently and gently was the pure spirit released 
from its clay ; but manly groans were, for the first time, heard above 
the sobs and wailings of the infant ; and the listening household 
shrunk back from the door, for they knew that the blow had been 
stricken ; and the voice of humble sympathy feared to make itself 
be heard in the sanctuary of such affliction. The village doctor 
arrived just at that moment ; he listened for a few seconds, and be- 
ing satisfied that all was over, be also turned away. His horse had ■ 
been fastened to the hook by the Manse door ; he drew out the 
bridle, and led the animal softly over the turf, but did not mount 
again until he bad far passed the outskirts of the green. 

‘ Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr Blair opened the 
window of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep had 
been heard for some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing the 
floor ; but at last he stopped where the nearly fastened shutters of 
the window admitted but one broken line of light into the chamber. 
He threw every thing open with a bold hand, and the uplifting of 
the window produced a degree of noise, to the like of which the 
house had for some time been unaccustomed ; he looked out, and 
saw the external world bright before him, with all the rich colour- 
ings of a September evening.-^The hum of the village sent an occa- 
sional echo through the intervening hedge-rows ; all was quiet and 
beautiful above and below ; the earth seemed to be clothed all over 
with sights and sounds of serenity ; and the sky, deepening into dark- 
er and darker blue overhead, showed the earliest of its stars in- 
tensely twinkling, as if ready te harbinger or welcome the coming 
mopn. 

‘ The widowed tnan gazed for some minutes in silence upon the 
glmions calpi pf nature, pnd then turned with a sudden start to the 
Side of the roegn wbet*e tdie wife of his bosom had so lately breath- 
ed ;---he saw, the pale dpad face ; tb^ black ringlets parted on the 
brpiy ; the extended upon the sheet ; the unclosed glas- 

sy eye^ ; and the iiitle girlleaning towards her mother in a gaze pf 
half-hpmfi he closed the stiffening eyelids over ]the 

but ghastly the cheek) the lips, the ho- 

Spini add;then ru8h|d down the. out, bare-headed# 

; b^i^iany one could stop him, or ask whither he was 
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* There is an old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind 
the house ; and after staring about him for a moment on the green, 
he leapt hastily over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged with- 
in the shade of the trees. The breeze was rustling the black boughs 
high over his head, and whistling along the bare ground beneath 
him. He rushed he knew not whither, on and on, between those 
naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood ; and there, 
at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern leaves and mouldering hr-cones. All the past things of life 
floated before him, distinct in their lineaments, yet twined together, 
the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union, that made them 
all appear alike dark. The mother, that had nursed his years of 
infancy — tlie father, whose hairs he had long before laid in the 
grave — sisters, brothers, friends, all dead and buried — the angel 
forms of his own early-ravished offspring — all crowded round and 
round him, and then rushing away, seemed to bear from him, as a 
prize and a trophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. Again 
SHF. returned, and she alone was present with him — not the pale expir- 
ing wife, but the young radiant woman — blushing, trembling, smil- 
ing, panting on his bosom, whispering to him all hen hopes, and 
fears, and pride, and love, and tenderness, and meekness, like a 
bride ; and then again all would be black as night. He would 
start up and gaze around, and see nothing but the sepulchral gloom 
of the wood, and hear nothing but the cold blasts among the 
leaves. He lay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all 
his length, with his eyes fixed in a stupid stedfastness upon one great 
massy branch that hung over him — his bloodless lips fastened to^ 
gether, as if they had been glued — ^iiis limbs like things entirely 
destitute of life and motion — every thing about him cold, stiff, and 
senseless. Minute after minute passed heavily away as in a dream- 
hour after hour rolled unheeded into the abyss — the stars twinkled 
through the pine- tops, and disappeared — the moon arose in her glory, 
rode through the clear autumn heaven, and vanished — and all alike 
tHinoted by the prostrate widower. 

^ ^ Adam Blair came forth from among the fir-trees in the grey 
light of the morning, walked leisurely and calmly sevGral . times 
round the garden-green, which lay immediately in front of his house, 
then lifted the latch for himself, and glided with light and halsty 
footsteps up stairs to the room, yrhere, for some weeks past, he had 
been dcisastomed to occupy a soHta^^^ The wakeful servants ' 
heard bib shut bisidoor^^ of them tbylirig out 

amxiousiy, h|d; traced privacy, but non|!uf" 

ventured b it. sUntil he had cOifee; hOt 

tbdthe bmbdof ^ 
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and elders. But the story is clumsily put together, and the dic- 
tion, though strong and copious, is frequently turgid and in- 
correct. 

* Tlie Trials of Margaret Lindsay, ’ by the author of I/ights 
and Shadows, is the last of these publications of which we shall 
now say any thing; and it is too pathetic and lull of sorrow for 
us to say much of it. It is very beautiful and tender; hut somt- 
thing cloying, perhaps, in the uniformity of its beaut}^, and ey- 
ccedingly oppressive in the unremitting weight of the pity with 
which it presses on our souls. Nothing was ever imagined more 
lovely than the beauty, the innocence, and the sweetness of 
Margaret Lindsay, in the earlier part of her trials; and no- 
thing, we believe, is more true, than the comfortable lesson 
which her tale is meant to inculcate, — that a gentle and affec- 
tionate nature is never inconsolable nor permanently unhappy, 
but easily proceeds from submission to new enjoyment. But 
the tale of her trials, the accumulation of sulferiiig on the heads 
of the humblest ancl most innocent of God’s creatures, is too 
painful to be voluntarily recalled ; and we cannot now under- 
take to give our readers any account of her father’s desertion of 
his helpless famil}^ — of their dismal banishment from the sweet 
retreat, in which they had been nurtured — their painful struggle 
with poverty and discomfort, in the darksome lanes of the city 
— the successive deaths of all this affectionate ancl harmless 
household, and her own ill-starred marriage to the husband of 
another wife. Yet we must enable them to form some notion 
of a work, which has drawn ’more tears from us than any wc 
have had to peruse since the commencement of our career. 
This is the account of the migration of the ruined and resigned 
family from the scene of their early enjoyments. 

* The twenty-fourth day of November came at last — a dim, dull, 

dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting everlastingly from a place 
or person tenderly beloved. There was no sun— no wind — no sound 
in the misty and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the wet earth, 
and there was no visible Heaven. Their goods and chattels were 
few ; but many little, delays occurred, some accidental, and more 
in the unwillingness of their hearts to take a ffnalt farewell. A 
neighbour iibd lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now standing 
loaded at the door, ready to move away. The fire, which had been 
kindled in a few borrowed peats, was now out--^ 

the sh^utt^ eddsed — the door was locked — and the key put into the 
hand of the person sent to receive it. And now there was nothing 
more be said Ic^ done^ and the inipatient horse started briskly a# 
way frii^ Bfiadhe^^^ The blind girl, and poor Marion, were sitting 
Sh the and her mother were on foot. Esther had 

flower-i^ in her lapi for in her blindn^sibo 
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loved the sweet fragrance, and the felt forms and imagined beauty of 
flowers ; and the innocent carried away her tame pigeon in her 
bosom. Just as Margaret lingered on the threshold, the Robin red- 
breast, that had been their boarder for several winters, hopped upon 
the stone-seat at the side of the door, and turned up Its merry eyes 
to her face. “ There, ** said she, “ is your last crumb from us, 
sweet Roby, but there is a God who takes care o’ us a’. ” The 
widow iiad by this time shut down the lid of her memory, and left 
all the lioard of her thoughts and feelings, joyful or despairing, 
buried in darkness. The assembled group of neighbours, mostly 
mothers with their children in their arms, had given the God bless 
you, Alice, God bless you, Margaret, and the lave, and began to 
disperse ; each turning to her own cares and anxieties, in which, be- 
fore night, the Lyndsays would either be forgotten, or thought on 
with that unpainful sympathy which is all the poor can afford or ex- 
pect, but which, as in this case, often yields the fairest fruits of 
charity and love. 

‘ A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the foot travellers 
all the w'ay to the city. Short as the distance was, they met with 
several other flittings, some seemingly cheerful, and from^good to 
better,— -others with woe-begone faces, going like themselves down 
the path of poverty, on a journey from which they were to rest at 
night in a bare and hungry house. And now they drove through 
tlie suburbs, and into the city, passing unheeded among crowds of 
people, all on their own business of pleasure or profit, laughing, jibing, 
shouting, cursing, — the stir, and tumult, and torrent of congregated 
life. Margaret could hardly help feeling elated with the glitter of 
all the shining windows, and the .hurry of the streets. Marion 
sat silent with her pigeon w^arm in her breast below her brown 
cloak, unknowing she of change of time or of place, and reconciled 
to sit patiently there, with the soft plumage touching her heart, if 
the cart had gone on, through the cold and sleet, to midnight. 

* The cart stopt at the foot of a lane too narrow to admit the 
wheels, and also too steep for a laden horse. Two or three of their 
new neighbburs,— persons in the very humblest condition, coarsely 
iknd negligently dre 3 sed, but seemingly kind and decent people, ewe 
out from their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels. The cart 
was soon unladen, and the furniture put into the empty room^ A 
choei^ tire was bla^ing^ and the animated and interested faces of 
th^ honest fuilcst ^ 1^0 crowded into it, on a slight acquamtanci^, un* 
ceiremoOiousiy and curiously, but without rudeness, gave a cheeiful 
welcome to the new quarter of aO hojj*: 

were laid do^rMr--the rooru dejsjc^tly arranged,— the 
neighbours said Gude night, **U-and the door was 
Xyndsays' in. their new . 

‘ They bieSsed^d eat their bread In llie Btb)e wsur then 

opened, and Margaret read a cfaapten There, 
noise in the |ane> of passing meFriment dr anger,— but this little edd* 
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gregation worshipped God in a hymn, Esther’s sweet voice leading 
the sacred melody, and they knelt together in prayer .’ — Triah qf 
Margaret Lyndsay^ G6“70- 

Her brotlier goes to sea, and returns, aifectionate and happy, 
with a young companion, whom the opening beauty of Marga- 
ret Lindsay charms into his first dream of love, and whose 
gallant bearing and open heart, cast the first, and almost 
the last gleam of joy and enchantment over the gentle and 
chastened heart of the maiden. But this, like all her other 
davvnings of joy, led only to more bitter affliction. She had 
engaged to go with him and her brother to church, one fine 
summer Sunday, and — the author shall tell the rest of the story 
himself. 

‘ Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she saw the young 
sailor at the spot. His brown sun-burnt face was all one smile of 
exulting joy — and his bold clear eyes burned through tlie black hair 
that clustered over his forehead. There was not a handsomer, finer- 
looking boy in the British navy. Although serving before the mast, 
as many a noble lad has done, he was the son of a poor gentleman ; 
and as he came up to Margaret Lyndsay, in his smartest suit, with 
his white straw-hat, his clean shirt-neck tied with a black ribband, 
and a small yellow cane in his hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl 
never met in affection in the calm sunshine of a Scottisli Sabbatli- 
day. 

‘ Why have not you brought Laurence with you ? Harry made 
her put her arm within his, and then told her that it was not her 
brother’s day on shore. Now all the calm air was filled with the 
sound of bells, and Leith Walk covered with welUdressed families. 
The nursery- gardens on each side were almost in their greatest beau- 
ty — so soft and delicate the verdure of the young imbedded trees-, 
and so bright the glow of intermingled early flowers. “ Let us go 
to Leith by a way I have discovered, said the joyful sailor — and he 
drew Margaret gently away from the public walk, into a retired 
path winding with many little white gates through these luxuriant^ 
ly cultivated enclosures. The insects were dancing in the air — thirds 
singing all about them-^the sky was without a cloud — and a bright 
d^zling line of light was all that was now seen for the sea. The 
youthful pair loitered in their happiness— ^0ey never marked that 
the bclte had ceased ringing ; and when at last they hurried to reach 
life door was closed, and they heard the service chant- 

dui^st not kiii^k at the door, or go ip so long after 
and she: secretly upbraided herself for her for- 
; antf holy hour. She felt unlike her^lf 

^ time of church, and beseeclied 

Harry her out of the sight of the windows, that all seem- 

{ie4 her in her hcglect of Divi ne worship. So they hant 
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* Ilarry Needham had not perhaps had any pr^coniseived intention 
to keep Margaret from church ; hut he was vety well pleased, that, 
instead of being with her in a pew there, in a crowd, be was now 
walking alone with her on the brink of his own element. TJie tide 
was coming fast in, hurrying on its beautiful little bright ridges of 
variegated foam, by short successive encroachments over the smooth 
hard level shore, and impatient, as it were, to reach the highest 
line of intermingled sea-weed, silvery sand, and deep-stained or glit- 
tering shells. The friends, or lovers— and their short dream was 
both friendship and love — retreated playfully from every little ivatery 
wall that fell in pieces at their feet, and Margaret turned up her 
sweet face in the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like motion of 
tile sea-mews, who seemed sometimes to be yielding to the breath 
of the shifting air, and sometimes obeying only some wavering im- 
pulse of joy wuthin their own white-plumaged breasts. Or she walk- 
ed softly behind them, as they alighted on the sand, that she might 
come near enough to observe that beautifully wild expression that is 
in the eyes of all winged creatures whose home is on the sea. 

‘ Alas ! home — church — every thing on earth was forgotten — for 
her soul was filled exclusively with its present joy. She had never 
before, in all her life, been down at the sea-shore — ^and she never 
again was within hearing of its bright, sunny, hollow-sounding and 
inelgncholy waves. 

< See, ” said Harry, with a laugh, “ the kirks have scaled, as you 
say here in Scotland — the pier-head is like a wood of bonnets-— Let 
us go tijere, and I think I can shew them the bonniest face among 
them a*. ” The fresh sea breeze had tinged Margarets pale face 
with crimson,— and her heart now sent up a sudden blush to deepen 
and brighten that beauty. They mingled with the cheerful, btit calm 
and decent crowdj and stood together at the end of the pier, looking 
towards the ship. “ That is our frigate, Margaret, the Tribune ; — 
she sits like a bird on the water, and sails well, both in calm and 


storm. ” The poor girl looked at the ship with her flags flying, till 
her eyes filled with tears. If we had a glass, like one my father 
once had, we might, perhaps, see Laurence. ” And for the moment 
sh^ iised the word father ” without remembering what and wflere 
hii'wBiS in his misery. ‘‘ There is one of our jigger-rigged 
coming right before the wind— Why, Margaret, this is the last 
poftunity you may have of seeing your brother. We may sail tp- 
inol-rowj nay to night. sadden wish to go on bear4 th^: 
seized Me^^garefs heart. Hariy saw the struggle— and 
:do^n:a;flight 'bf: steps,- in', wraoment'ltfled^^ into ; the ^ ■ 

■ with the w^ves'^irdshing'ih -foam withib ah 

^^eipg'bui^bfharhouiv and/was; scKwn^half^w^^hyer . 

'"f:; ;^:Tbe ..-ribvelty;. of her situbtipn>'.'ai^'^^of ali; The: 

'^iSn5(j;:prevented: the poor " girl 'from' tiiinlcii^ 

'-.e^rihe-.had committed;'' in 'thus employiBg"'hei-.!'wi|pi.|fH^^ 
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way so very di^rent ta wjiat she bad been accuRtomed ; but she soon 
could not help thinking she ivas to say to her mother when she 
went home, and was bbliged to confess that she had not been at 
church at all, and had paid a visit to her brother on board the ship. 
It was very sinful in her thus to disobey her own conscience and her 
mothers will, and the tears came into her eyes. The young sailor 
thought she was afraid, and only pressed her closer to him, with a few 
soothing words. At that moment, a sea-mew came winiipwing its 
way towards the boat, and one of the sailors rising up with a musquet, 
took aim at it as it flew over their heads. Margaret suddenly started 
ap, crying, ** Do not kill the pretty bird/' and stumbUpg, fell ibr- 
ward upon the man, who also lost his balance. A flaw of wind struck 
the mainsail— the helmsman was' heedless— the sheet fast— 4ihd the 
boat: instantly filling, went down in a moment head foremost, in twen- 
ty fathom water, 

* The accident was seen both from the shore and the ship ; and a 
crowd of boats put off to their relief. But death was beforehand 
with them all; and, when the frigate's boat cMime to the place, no- 
thing was seen upon the waves. Two of the men, it was supposed, 
had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneath the sail, — - 
in a few moments the grey head of the old steersman was apparent, 
and he was lifted up with an oar— drowned. A woman's clothes were 


tiext descried ; and Margariet was taken up with something heavy 
weighing dowii the body. It was Harry Needham who had sunk in 
trying to save her; and in one of his hands was grasped a tress of 
her hair that had^ given way in the desperate struggle. There seem- 
ed to be faint syihptoms of life in both ; but they were utterly insen^ 
sible. The crew, among which was Laurence Lyndsay, pulled 
swiftly back to the ship ; and the bodies were first of laid down 
together side by side in the captain’s cah'm^*—Truds ^ Margaret 
pp. 125^130. 

We m^ with something less desolaiing^and we 

ca;n only find it in the account of the poor orphan's reception 
from an anmenc miserly kinStnau, to whom, after she bad boried 
ali faer immedrnt^ family, she wefnt Uke Eiub, in the; sim^: 
bf After walkingi: idl 

ftbe^e. Vu-' ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

; a ^title while at the mouth of 




ith a Ihitle while at the mouth of 

- It' was 

butm^:hiarkS'of wheels,; 
.jUnblipped, and 
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* At last the found bearti and the door of the house being opcn» 
Margaret walked in, and stood on the floor of the wide low-roofed 
kitchen^ An old man was sitting, as if half asleep, in a high-backed 
arm-chair, by the side of tfie chimney. Before she had time or cou- 
rage to Speak, her shadow fell upon his eyes, and he looked towards 
her with strong visible surprise, and, as she thought, with slight 
displeasure. “ Ye hae got off your road, I'm thinking, young wo- 
man ; what seek you here ? " Margaret asked respectfully if she 
might sit down. Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nae re- 
freshment here — this is no a public-house. There'll ane a mile west 
in the Clachan. The old man kept looking upon her, and with a 
countenance somewhat relaxed from its inhospitable austerity. Hei 
appearance did not work as a charm or a spell, for she was no en- 
chantress in a fairy tale ; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and gen- 
tle, the serenity ot her face, and the meekness of her manner, as she 
took her seat upon a stool not far from the door, had an effect upon 
old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come forward, and take a chair 
** farther ben the house. " 

* ** I am an Orphan, and have perhaps but little claim upon you, 
but 1 have ventured to come here— my name is Margaret Lyndsay, 
and my mother’s name was Alice Craig. The old nfan moved up- 
on his chair, as if a blow had struck him, and looked long and ear- 
nestly into her face. Her features confirmed her words. Her coun- 
tenance possessed that strong power over him that goes down mys- 
teriously through the generations of perishable man, connecting love 
with likeness, so that the child in its cradle may he smiling ^nqost 
with the self same expression that belonged to some one of its fere- 
fatheis mouldered into ashes many hundred years ago. ^ Nae 
doubt, nae doubt, ye are the daughter o' Walter Lyndsay and Alice 
Craig. Never were twa faces mair unlike than theirs, yet yours is 
like them baith. Margaret— that is your name— I give you my 
blessing. Hae you walked far ? Mysie’s doun at the Rashy-riggs 
wf milk to the calf, but #111 be in heJyve. Come, my bouny baivn* 
take a shake o’ your uncle’s hand. ” 

* Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events of the last 
Ihjree years, as far'^as she could, end the old man, to whom they had 
bten almost all unknown, heard her story with attention, but said 
Ktlle or nothing. Meanwhile, Mysie came in — an elderly, haid-fea* 
tured woman, but with an expression of homely kindnass, tikat made 
Iier dark faco not unpleasant. « 

< Margsrat felt harself an inmate of her hoipi«, and hair, 

heart bfegaii alreidjir to warm toirards the old grey4keaded solitary 
man. ^ner fstliibited, as she thought, a mixtni# of ooriotiliy 
and kindness ; but iho did not disturb bis taciturnity, end only re- 
turned Immediate and aatisfiiotoryamiwersto bis few short and Ibrupt 
questions. Be evidently was thinking over the particulars sm 
had given him of her life at Brnehead, and in the lane t audvime oW 
not mlow herself to feari but that, in a day or taro, ii he permitted 
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her to staji fthe would be able to awaken in his heart a natural inte* 
re<it in her behalf. Hop^ vas a guest that never left her b08om» 
nnd she rejoiced when> on the return of the old domestic from the 
bod> room, her uncle requested her to read aloud a chapter of the 
Bible. She did so,-^and the old man took the book out of her hand 
with evident satisfaction, and, fastening the clasp, laid it by in 
the little cupboard in the wait near his chair, and wished her good 
night. 

Mysie conducted her into the bed- room, where every thing was 
neat» and superior, indeed, to the ordinary accommodation of a farm- 
house. **' Ye need na fear, for feather-bed and sheets are a’ as dry 
*as ia^t year's hay in the stack. 1 keep a' things in the house weel 
iiired, f^or damp's a great disaster. But, for a* that, sleepin* breath 
has na been drawn in that bed these saxteen year!” Margaret 
thanked her for the trouble she had taken, and soon laid down her 
limbs in grateful rest. A thin calico curtain was before the low win- 
dow ; but the still serene radiance of a midsummer night glimmered 
on the floor. All was silent— and in a few minutes Margaret Lynd- 
Say was asleep. ' 

* In the quiet of evening, the old man took her with him along the 
burn-side, and into a gtcen ewe-bught, where they sat down for a 
while in silence. At last he said, “ I have nae wife — nae children 
•— nae friends, 1 may say, Margaret-*— nane that cares for me, but the 
servant in the house, an auld friendless body like mysel’ ; but if you 
choose to bide wf us, you are mair than welcome, for 1 know not 
what is in that face o' thine ; but this is the pleasantest day that has 
come to me these last thirty years. " 

* Margaret was now requested to tell her uncle more about her pa- 
rents and herself, and she complied with a full heart. She went back, 
with all the power of nature’s eloquence, to the history of her young 
years Braehead— -recounted all her father’s miseries — her mother s 


borrows,-— and her own trials. All the while she spoke, the tears were 
(Streaming from her eyes, and her sweet bosom heaved with a crowd di 
liegvy sighs. The old man sat silent ; but more than once he sobbed, 
find passed bis withered toil-worn hands across his forehead.— They ros^ 
iip together, as by mutual consent, and returned to the house. Be- 
fore tne light had too far died away, Daniel Craig asked Margaret 
to read a chapter in tho Bible, as she had done the night before ; and 
yvhen lihe had concluded, he said, ” I never heard ttie Scriptures so 
well read in all my days— did ypq, Mysie ? ” The quiet creature 
looked oh Margaret with a smile of kindness and admiration, and 
said, that she had uterer understood that chapter sae weel before, 
although, aihlius, she had read it a hundred timeSi Ye can gang 


to yenr bed without Mysie to show you tlie way to-night, my good 
jldece*-kyi are dm of» the family npw-M-end Ndther-Place will aft^r 
imr Ml as chcerftjf a heum as in a* *9 parish* ” WTrkU qfliurgd^ 

T.te-'*-*”'** V. 
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We should now finish our task by saying something of * Ke« 
glnald Dalton ; * — but such of our readers as have accompanied 
us througb this long rctro^gect, will readily excuse us, we pre- 
sumei foi^ostpoiiing our notice of that work till another oppor- 
tunity* There are two decisive lea&ons, indeed, agaiBbt our 
proceeding with it at present,— *one, that we really have not 
yet read it fairly through— the other, that we have no longer 
aroom to say all of it that we foresee it will require. 


Art. X. Ueliquia Diluviana; or, Observaiims on tie Organic 
Jtemains contained in Caves^ Fissttres^ and Diluvial Gtavel^ 
and on other Geological Phenomena^ attesting the Action an 
Universal Deluge^ By the Reverend William Bucklaki^ 
B. D. F. R* S. F. L. S. Member of the Geological Society 
of London, &c. &c. and Professor of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy in the University of Oxford. 4to. pp. 308. it? plates. 
London. J. Murray, 182$. 

q^o those who are acquainted with the history of Geology 
during the last centum a new book upon the Deluge 
will probabty be an object of some alarm : But this is really a 
very interesting volume; and though we differ in some degree 
from the author, as to the extent of the inferences deducible 
from his observations, we cannot but admire the promptitude 
and activity of bis researches, — the skill with which he seizes 
upon the most important views of the subject, and the spirit 
and &cility with which he presents them to his readers. But 
b^re We enter upon .an examination of the work itself, it is 
jraally necessary to sayrcword or two on the history of the de« 
|Mirtment of inquiry to which it relates. 

. The Creation and the Deluge have long been the 8tiim> 
^ing>block8 of gwlogists; and Were at one time so fertOe in 
tlolonary specnlation and false reasoning, as either tO render 
idbe wry name of geology ridiculous, or produce a sort of 
(d|«a4 deligbtfa] study, from the attacks upon 

latfon to which it seemed tq lead, and the injudicious defence 
too commonly cn^Kund to them^ At present, however, it seems ’ 
to be unlvenaliji admitted, that the object of HeveUtion woe 
the religioua aod moiAi disciplme^ and not the literary or sci- 
entific instmcikMi, of mabkind ; and that, sii^ the Sacred Books 
have not couinoiucated die principles eitper of Astronomy or 
Chemistry> the** wue no reason to expect from tbem those of 
other departpiciua of fcpowledge, not more iptifinatcly coiMUpia* 
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^ with the welfare of the htiiiian race. Even where, as in the 
case of the delupre, the Scripture treats of great natural event% 
the principles of interpretation are so very far from being 
agreed upon, * diet the greatest caution should be employed 
in founding arguments upon it; and, if the attempt to connect 
the details of Scripture narrative with the results of physical 
inquiry, were prudent upon other topics, it would still be pre- 
mature and dangerous in geology, from the very imperfect 
state of that branch of Natural History itself. 

There is a passage in the Preface to Burnet’s Treatise on the 
'Theory of the Earth, f which is excellent upon this subject; and 
it is the more deserving of attention, as that celebrated work was 
written expresdy in support of Sacred history. The author is 
speaking of Saint Austin, ‘ who,^ he says, * showed his zeal a- 
gainst Uie Antipodes to very ill purpose, though he drew his 
reasons partly from Scripture’ — and if (continues Burnet, writ- 
ing in 1697) ^ within a few year«, or in the next generation, it 
^should prove as certain and demonstrable that the eaith is 
^movedi as it is now that there arc Antipodes; those that have 

* been zealous against it, and engaged the Scripture in the con- 
^ troversy, would have the same reason to repent of their for- 
^ warciness, that St Austin would have now if he was alive. It 
^ is a dangerous thing to engage the authority of Scripture in 
< disputes about the natural world, In opposition to reason ; lest 

* Time, which brings all things to light, should discover that to 
^ be evidently false, which we had made Scripture to assert; and 

* I remember St Austin^ in his exposition upon Genesis^ bath 

* laid down a rule to this very purpose, though be had the un- 
^happiness, it seems, not to follow it always himself. ’ Hie 

■ " ' 

* Thus, Mr Buckland himself maintains confidently, that various 
species of animals were utterly lost and extinguished by the Deluge 
»white the Mosaic account states distinctly, that they were all pre- 
sented and even Mr Granville Penn, while he insisto on the most 
Hieral adherence to the Sacred narrative in every thing relating to 
geology, admits that considerable liberty may be used with ft In 
other matters ; and quoteSt with approbation, Roaenmuiler’a sweep- 
ing recipe fbr reconciling the mention of mornings and evenings he- 
fore the creation of the sun. < Logminr, * aaya this reasoiuible theo^ 
logiaft, * eeeundum •oeritiatm Opticantp nan jp%sscaei*r aec? mirums 

* eum Fai^s sMatn non cufiatg nam Hkhria cuptNt tst acaam* 

^ medsta* * 

4* Sto* VoL L DU* xiic* yitt 

i l» ^ the hook te ithieh ibm ebwmtiimi era 

witeeif oalraei^eiididexeiiiptopf 
Mw^r : the mv title ehowine hotr ttuicfa the eethiiHr niieuken 
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reason, aIbo, which he fifives for this caution, is admirable, and 
very finely expressed : * /br, ' saith he, X ‘ \f unbetievers or 
^ phUmc^hers shall cert aiuly him us to be mistaken^ and to err 

* in those things that concern the natural wotld^ and see that ^ 
^ aUegc our {sacred) books Jot such vain opinions^ hm shall thtjjf 
^ believe those same books when iheit tell them of the resurrection of 

* the dead and the wofld to come^ if they find them to bejallaci- 

* Wsly writ^ in such things as he within their certain knowledge!^' 

We sincerely wish that Mr Buckland had considered tlie force 
of these excellent observations, before the publicatipn of the prc**. 
sent work ; since, though we think very highly of his performance 
and of the talents which it displays, ax)d will not yield to the 
author in a zealous desire to diffuse the blessings of revealed relU 
gion, we are by no means certain that he would not have done 
better, both as a divine and a geologist, if he had left altogether 
untouched the connexion of his subject with the Sacred narra* 
tivc; and contented himself with the confirmation he has given 
to the fact, of the universal action of a deluge upon the earth’s 
surface; leaving the propositions so established to find their 
place, and to produce their effect hereafter. It would* be un- 
just however, not to add, that In the tone and language of the 
present volume, there is no trace of that polemic and offensive 
spirit, with which almost every thing else that we have read, 
where Scripture history is connected with physical inquiry, has 
been contaminated. 

But whatever may be thought of the prudence or attempting 
to connect the discoveiies of natural science with the sacred 
writings, it is evident, that if the testimony of science can ever 
bo of any value in support of Scripture history, the pl'ysical 
researches, by which it is intended to confirm the historical 
statements, should be most strictly independent. No latent fa- 
cUitv should incline us to accept weah evidence because ot‘ its 
tendency to the desired object; — but, for the sake of revelation 
as yttW as of science, “ot truth in every fornpi, — the physical 
ItOtt of the inquiry ought to be conducted as if the Scriptures 
Vifere Mt in existence. Above all, the tone and language of 
such an inquiry should betray no desire to ^orce conviction, 
by ccntiecdng with it extrinsic considerations; oy by holding 
up to obloquy^ those who dissent from our opinions, or reject 

as to the proviime of Ifthysleel inquiry.—* The fiacred Theory of the 

* Earth, m Jeemd ^ the Original ^ the and of all 

* the general Chaiigett wAicA U katik akedtfy oSsdWoae, or is h tea>- 
^ deroo^ till the conStimmaiion of all Shifts* ’ 3d Edit, folio, 

j Gen. tit Ub. q. 19^ 
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our orgamenit. Imputations of this character connected thus 
with « subject of acknowledged difficulty, arc not impolitic 
thun unchaiitable; for it may be retorted, tlmt more tangible 
agents sometimes have a share in religious coniroverby, and 
that the hope of advancement m wealth, station, or authority, 
may be no less powerful in one direction, than the piidc of 
scepticism on the other. But the great objection to all attempts 
to cramp the exercise of reason and conscience upon quebiions 
of this nature, tests upon much higher grounds: — they render 
doubtful the goodness of the cause whose advocates stoop to 
such resources ; * and violate those maxims of mildness and be*- 
nignity, which are the characteristic of our religion^ and as<- 
suredly not the lowest proofs of Us Divine origin. 

If what has been published on the Geology of the Deluge, be 
tried by the tests wc have now proposed, scarcely any writer of 
the last century, and but few of a more recent date, can be 
found, who has not weakened the force of his arguments by 
dogmatism and intolerance, — or so combined with false or ab- 
surd theory and vague assertion, whatever he may have contri- 
buted to real knowledge, as to render it practically of little ser- 
vice. 

We have already, in a former article, f alluded to the singular 
opinions entertained, about the beginning of the last century, 
upon the nature of Petrifactions ; which, no small number of 
philosophers contended, were not the remains of animated 
beings, but mere lusus natur^c^ or perhaps the unfinished ma- 
terials of generations not yet called into existence. But if 
these naturalists were sparing of life, Kepler dnd others had as- 
serted, in return, that the entire glob^ possessed the principle 
of animation ; -j: and among these, § of Ouseby, is 


V * Let every thing ’ say^ Burnet, ^ be tried and c^^amined in the 

* first place, whether it be True or Fahe ; and if it be found false, it 
^ is then to be considered, whether it be such a falsity as is prejudi- 
^ cial to religion, or no. But for every new theory that is proposed, 

* to be alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our ears, is to 
make the world suspect that we are very ill assured of the fouiid4« 

* Hon it stands upon. ’—Svo* vol. i. Preface xx. xxL 

f Edin. Bev. vol. xxix. p. dli. 

^ Cuvier-i-DiBCOurs preliminaire. 

§ Wa alinde to a Tract of thi« author^ entitled * the Anato- 
« my of the Earth, ' 4tai which he tells that 

< eeneitted of imamerable partieles, of divers figures om tf if- 
f meM a feel in dark conruHent till the wodd, 

f by m htmlm of a vital ipirili hecMlie a grtwf onimat^ Ui<|nK 
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MDSiewhat deserving of notice^ since he has brought forwardy 
in one of his publications^ * some striking proofs of design in 


* skini desh, blood, * &c, and he has given a chapter upon each of 
these divisions of his subject,— >the eighth chapter, containing a de* 
scription * of the Belly of the earth ’ and what it may be supposed to 
contain, with an inquiry into the causes of earthquakes, makes rather 
a curious approach to certain modern theories. After stating that riches 
nnd metals are not * digged from the innermost wcera ierrw^ * and 
that the works of miners are scratches rather in ^be skin of the 
earth, than * wounds in her bowels ; ’ the writer^ adds, that the state 
of things is such, *• as must unavoidably incline us to believe, that 
< in the middle of the earth there is a vast cavity or hollow, ^ a 
« regular multangular figure, as in the following scheme— * 



^ wherein wc suppose the mighty space, c, to be filled up wiA • 

* crude and undigested matter, endued with several different and 
^ contrary qualities, which are in a continual struggle and contention 
^ among thsHooiselves. Above these, we have the crust or fleshy part 

* of the eartbi made up of the severd leaves or foldings of stone, 

< minCftels, as at o, h; together with the dykes and rakes, 

* hi ainows and other ligaments) at c, c, c, e. Now, when, in the 

* mteoitne war below, the airy particles prevail, diey break through 

< the Joints of the earth in hurricanes, as at d, d; and when (on . 

< l^e contrery) the $eiy particles are predominant, th^ force their 

* the same way, lis at e, e, cauring thereby flaming erup- 

* tines end eerthqualces; sometimes with that violefiee as lo break 

* the very of the esWi^ swaBowmg up houses and wm»s. And 

^ iheiNs convuirtms «i^ as agues, and 

^ other dlsmtnpers eiw to ihelmdfai Of other anwMa ' 

w An towards a Katwd ISitofy of IWmt- 

wmiiiand.^ 
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the economy of nature* But# thou|;h he has ventured also to 
speculate upon the Mosaic account of the Creation and the 
Deluge* * his writings are quite sufficient to show the very hum-* 
ble qualifications of geologists in those days* in judgment and 
good taste. 

The discussions that took place about this period* respecting 
the nature and origin of fossil remains in which several of the 
most eminent naturalists* both in England and on the Conti- 
ncnt, took a part* render it the more surprising* that Voltaire, 
,who affects to treat the question of the deluge ns a natural phi- 
losopher* f should not only have denied the connexion of fossil 
bodies with that event, tiui even expressed doubts as to their 
existence; and it is hardly unfair to suppose* that his opinions 
upon this subject was influenced by the evidence which petri^ 
factions were supposed to furnish* of what be had undertaken 
to disprove*— since* instead of investigating the facts himself 
he tells us* that the fossil bones discovered in the interior of 
France* may have been stray specimens from the cabinets of 
collectors; and that the oyster shells, said to occur near Mont 
Cenis* are probably muscles (moules) from the adjoining lakes, 
—or even may have come from the hats of pilgrims* on their 
way from Spain to the Holy Land I Nor is he more fortunate 
in some of his other objections* since he reasons as to thb phy- 
sical difficulties involved by a general inundation* from the rate 
at which the waters of the Mediterranean are said to retire 
from the coast; and finds that two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand years would thus be reciuired to enable the sea 
* to make the tour of the globe ! wnile he assumes* ai the 
basis of another argument* where the ground is really strong, 
that the mean depth of ocean* whion the calculations of La 
Place have since shown to be about four leagues* X is only five 
hundred feet* 

Hutchinson was another of the numerous writers of those days 
who combined geology with disquisitions on the Mosaic histoiy; 
and it must be presumed that be possessed some ability* as be was 
the founder ofa sort of acfaool, and seems to hare tnspit^ his pin 
pits with considerable enthusiasm. He made some good observe*^ 


• • Ohservadous on the Kutural History of this World of 
< and World of Wfe; hm$ ^ phaosophical 
‘ the Mosaic system of the Worm aod of .dm 
• RobiiiiS^* il^aorfli Ous^y* to 
f IMofioiiaite por*idif&*^AfUdcs, 

>778i p. 
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tions on the proofs of diluvial action, * and promoted the progress 
ofgeologioaUnquiry, by dii ccung the attention oi bis converu to 
the structure of the globe; but he held, among other extrava- 
gancies, that t}ie fundamental principles of all natural philoso- 
phy are to be found in the Scriptures, maintaining his opinion 
upon this and almost every other subject with the most disgust-* 
ing arrogance. The insolence with which he speaks of Newton, f 
whom he accuses of a dpign to subvert religion, is of itself suf- 
ficient to disable both his judgment and his candour; and is the 
more unpardonable, as it is plain he had never taken the trouble 
to understand the great discoveries which he has presumed to 
ridicule. 

The ian^age of Linnaus re<«pecting the Deluge, is that of a 
candid auu inquiring man, who hacl not found what he had 
looked for; I and when it is considered that the facts respect- 
ing fossil remains, detected by recent investigation, were at 
that period altogether unsuspected, his rejection of what was 
generally admitted in his own time, as evidence of a deluge, is a 

g roof of sagacity and judgment; the phenomena in question 
eing now universally regarded as of antediluvian production. 
One of the best of the school of Hutchinson was Catcott, 
who, in his ^ Treatise on the Deluge, ’ has brought forward 
very distinctly some proofs of the former agency upon the earih^s 
surface, of diluvial currents; and has placed in a most convin- 
cing light, the formation of valleys by such currents, and not by 
the existing streams. But he ascribed to this same deluge the 
total dissolution of the earth, and the subsequent deposition of 
all tbe solid strata; an error which would have been excusable, 
if the arguments had been left simply to the judgment of his 
readers ; but in reasoning upon this part of the subject, Catcott 

* < Treatise on Mining, ’ and * Observations made in the year 
1706. — iForfc, voU xii. 

•f The following is a specimen of hb sarcaatio style. * Pro- 
< digtous Pabricatorl who wanted only an air-pump to make a va- 
^ euUite, and a pendulum or swina to prova it ; a loadstone, a bit of 
^ mh&P or jot, to form a philosoj^y, a spyglass, and a pair of com- 
^ pasaes, to find out infinite worlds | a glaim bubblo, and a board with . 
* a hole in it, to desenba all die wonders of light I who knows, 

* but by following ao famous an example, even women and children 
< may hereafter oomuitenoe sage philosophers, by blowing phlegm 
* throogb a stmtr, or starting at soapy ventdes i **^A 6 iir 0 ct firm the 

t < Caiipy^m! omta rudera ego nonddm atdgi> qaoos« 

^ Metravl ; minus mm vgram terrain t im ubiqoe 

f Wd| hmn ab Q^quore tarms : et in 1^ mera^^rtideira loniinqm 
I m ml :^r^m Seel. U 
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goes so ffir ns to entitle those who presume to doubt the truth 
of his u})»ni{)n 5 — ‘mortals of self-sufBciency and jjinorance ; ' 
and to accuse them of the want of ‘ mil to sec * a charge 
which, on such a subject, was no doubt connected then, as it is 
now, with consequences much more serious thcin the mere dis- 
pleasure of the author. 

It is singular, also, that Catcott should have entered so com- 
pletely into the visions of his preceptor, as to have cojYicd from 
I lutcbinson, and gravely mentioned in the title-page of his own 
book, ‘ A plate,’ — representing ‘ the internal structure of the 
terraqueous globe, from the tentre to the circiimjetence , ’ which 
in a ‘ premonition,’ he advises his readers to make themselves 
well acquainted with, as rendering ‘ plain and clear the account 
of the flood, as philosophical 1)^ explained ’ in one part of his 
dissertation, ij* 
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Kirwan, though a chemist and mineralogist of considerable 
merits wag) iti geology, less an original observer than an im^ 
porter of information, — in hU time easily to be obtained in 
Ertgland-^from the works of foreign geologists, especially those 
of Germany. He was so decidedly pledged to the aquatic the- 
ory of rocks, that his views were warped upon all that relat- 
ed to that question ; and, unfortunately, like too many other 
theorists, he has not scrupled to hint, that those who differed 
from him were swayed bv other than scientific considerations* 
In the Introduction to his Geological Essays, * Mr Kirwan 


and fissures, of various shapes and sizes ; the larger of which fff. 
being filled with the water that descended from the surface of the 
earth, form seas and lakes ; the lesser (which branch from the former, 
or pass immediately from the under part of the shell of the earth to 
the tops of the highest mountains) serve as canals, for the water 
which supplies springs and rivers to run in ; the least of all (denoted 
by the irregular black strokes in the solid shell of the earth), repre- 
sent the cracks thorough which vapours principally ascend. 

* G H, the great ahyse of water within the earth, with which all 
seas, lakes, rivers, Sec, communicate, and from whence they receive 
their supplies, Q and H are divided from each other by a dotted 
circle, because one of them represents the water that during the de- 
luge covered the whole surface of the earth, but which was after- 
wards forced down, through the above mentioned larger apertures 
and fissures, to its original place, as the inward air was forced out 
through the lesser and oblique fissures ; and the other of them repre- 
sents that part of the abyss which, during the deluge, remained be- 
neath the earth. 

* 1, a solid ball or nucleus of terrestrial matter, formed/roin what 


the water, in its descent firom the surface, and passage through^he 
strata of the earth, tore off and carried down with it mto the abyss, 
and reposited at the lowest place, the centre of the earth. 

* (j:> So that the opinion of fhe ancients concerning the earth^s 
resetwling an egg, has great propriety In it ; for the central nucleus 
(IK innermost situation and shape, may well represent the 

yolkt Abyss of water (G H), which surrounds it, and !s in a 
iHwitien, Mnqr stand fbr the clear Jkdd ^ th$ The 

the mlk (P)* (allowing only for iu breaks and mcks), by its 
uppermost situation, andiitde inequalities on 
( dip iMaiflliae, is iiii^ mimogims to the shall. And on this acootmt 
the >ge |^ the earth* is fireqoenlly used in this ueai^'V.. 
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speaks of ^ the evident agreement he has discovered ’ between 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and the most certain and 
striking geological observaiions. After some very just remarks 
upon the relation that may exist between historical testiinony 
and the result of physical inquiry, he goes on to the investiga- 
tion by which * the series of Jadis* that he refers to, had been 
educed, and concludes bis Essay ‘ On the Primeval State of 

< the Globe, ’ with these remarkable passages. * Here, then, 

^ we have seven or eight geological facts, related by Moses on 
^ the one part, and, on the other, deduced solely from the vtost 
^ •exact and best verified geological obsetvaiions^ and yet agreeing 
^ perfectly with each otlier, not only in substance, but in tlie 

* order of their succession. On whichever of these we bestow 
s our confidence, its agreement with the other demonstrates the 

* truth of that other; but if we bestow our confidence on nei- 

* ther, then their agreement must be accounted for. If we at- 
^ tempt this, we shall find the tmp obabthtif^ that both the ac- 

< counts are false, infinite; consequently one must be true, and 

* then so must also the other ; ’ — and afterwards,— Let this im«- 
^ probability, as to the substance of tlie facts, be represented only 

then the improbability of their agreement as to seven 
1 •’ . 

* events, is YqT?* ^ million, and would be 

^ much higher if the mder also had entered into the compute- 
« tion. * — lissays^ pp. 52, 58. 

Now, the facts here mentioned, as < deduced solely from 

* the most exact and best verified observations, ’ there is hardly 
one that is not either an inference of very doubtful correctness, 
from the observations of other writers, of various and unequal 

'"’^m^^ity, or that does nbt involve some unsupported hypoihe- 
sisp^and we are convinced, that every candid and well inform- 
ed geologist of the present day vrill be of opinion, that a wilder 
ana a more fanciful series of propositions, has hardly ever been 
brought together. If, then, as tne author boasts, the connexion 
between his statements and the Mosaic history is such, that 

* Sudi, for example^ asi that the central parts of the earth contain 
ImjWtaie empty cavitiesi— .•the sweeping denial of the agency of beat 
* in the fermation of rocks, the account of the nature and properties 
of the original chaotic fioid-*-the chemical qualities of whicn, the 
iMhor spem of almost as if a portion of it bad been carefully ana* 
lyaed and tested byiiim in his laboratory. These strides in theory 
of Mr Kirwao, tm other acelous converts of the aysicm, 

Sing to mind the movements of their protecting deity i)a 
•^Tek Mb ibp* vt IbweerW) !W« iim^f 
Nf 20. 
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they must stand or fall tof^cther, the history cannot be true 
and the same may be said of the far greater number of what are 
termed statements of fact upon this subject ; which are all re- 
garded by their respective authors as identified with the Sciip- 
ture history, though, in reality, not less at variance with each 
other, than they all are with the actual phenomena of the 
globe. 

The account given by Mr Kirwan of the Deluge, is of the 
same character, and no less remote from demonstration. Thus 
lie speaks of a current from the south, as if he had actually been 
a witness of its progress; and finally, mentions the basaltic 
masses on the 5icotch and Ii ish coasts, and those of Faro, as 
appearing to him to have been ‘ f€ttt into ptltais, by the cow- 
^ (US 6 I 0 V which separated the Biitish Islands from the Con- 
* tinent * ’ pp. 80, 81. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the history of this subject. 
What we have stated is assuredly sufficient to account for the 
disgust which arguments so feeble, combined with so much pre- 
tension, must have excited in the minds of those who were dis- 
posed to doubt the authority of the Sacred narrative, and no 
less to justify the fear of such discussions entci tamed by some 
of the friends of Revelation. Some of the nriore modern publi- 
cations connected with the geology of the deluge, ate fortunate- 
ly of a very different character ; and the memorable prelimina- 
ry dissertation of Cuvier, which is decidedly at their head, ib not 
less romaikable for the variety of new and interesting views it 
presents, than for the general soundness of its reasoning, and 
the moderation of its tone. We should have hoped th.it the 
time for such publications as we have last quoted, was eiitiiely 
, gone by, if some very recent publications did not tbreatenie"' 
take us back again to the darker ages of geology. • 


^ We may give, as a favourable example, the ‘ Comparative Esti- 
^ mate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, ^ by Granville Penn, 
Esq# of which a review, full of the highest praise, has appeared m 
0iie the Scienu6c Journals. This work is evidently the production 
Of a gentleman and a scholar, who writes with the best ioteptions, 
after t^iding my largely wpoa geology, and Htj little (we 
reatiy have nes any intention te offend) of the actual appearawt^ or , 
the ea^b t amt It m precisely such a book as might have been ea« 
peothisitipon, a subject where die proportion-*or dwpropoftjpn-Msff 
M mddhsatloaii* oM|(ht to hold an inverted order. As Am 


mil # the dvitpi ^ te the Coo»parative 
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The present volume is divided into two parts; the first giving 
an account of the evidences of diluvial action^ afforded by caves 
and fissures in Great Britain and on the Continent; tlie second 
containing an able digest of the proofs to the sameefiect, afford- 
ed by phenomena upon the surface of the earth. The former 
part h derived from the persop^ researches of the author; the 
latter is in a great measure collected from other authorities; 
but it abounds also in descriptions of what he himself had seen. 
In a work of this nature, style is of subordinate importance ; — 
and, like Saussure, the author might probably say, that he has 
been more employed in climbing mountains than in polishing 
his periods. * But the style throughout is dear, forcible, and 
perlectly unaffected, and it rises occasionally into a natural and 
familiar eloquence, which makes us suspect that the writer must 
be a very entertaining companion, and an estcellent public lec- 
turer. He is evidently filled with a lover-like enthusiasm, that 
* annihilates both time and space,’ in the pursuit of his favour-^ 
ite objects ; and speaks with the greatest indifference of journies 
into Yorkshire, Devon, Wales, and Germany, which, to most 
persons, would appear rather formidable undertakings. But 
the effect upon his readers is excellent. It gives life and 
freshness to the whole discussion, and makes them enter keenly 
into the spirit of an inquiry, in which the author is himself so 
ardent. We know, in fact, no book better calculated to make 
converts to the study of geology. 

We propose to give a short abstract of both departments of 
the volume : but as the cave of Kirkdale is the basis of all the 
author’s reasoning, besides being itself a subject of great inter- ' 
est, our account of it must enter somewhat more into detail* 

'%ln the summer of J821, a cave was discovered at Kirkdale, 
nearlRirby Moorside in Yorkshire, which was found to con- 
tain bones in great abundance. These were first brought into 

dale, and other places, were of contemporaneous deposition with tlie 
rocks in which they occur, and the caverns themselves produced by 
the gases evolved, during the putrefaction of the animal bodies, wlth<» 
in the substance of the strata, while in a state of softness ! ! How 
auy person, who had either seen a cave, read Mr Buckland’s book^ 
^could form such an hypothesis, we are utterly at a loss to conceive* 
Some of the remarks, however, on the Kirkdale evidence, asonoc un- 
deserving of attention* 

e There are some expressions, in which fixe migratory habhs of 
geologist have obviously bad some sltere* The phraiNb Mb 
^ that unimtds nftperpetmUy /est, ’ by falling into old 
and a Few others of tlie same description, could not bate been 
ten at Oxford. 
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sotice by Mr HarrUon, a medical ^tleman of Kirby Moor- 
t and aMna bpcciaicns, among amicll ft fragment of an 
hyaeftafa jftWy being kbown soon after to the autihor of the pre- 
sent volume, he was struck by obsarving,^ that the bone end 
teeth were partially worn down and pi^sbed, in a manner 
very d^rent from the ordinary wear of pebUes, or other 
hard substances, rolled by a flood ; and immediately conjec- 
tured that tbw fiftgment came from a den of those animals, 
and that its peculiar appearance had been produced by the 
fyet and skin of the inhabitants in their passage to aha fro; 
and, if so, that the hyaena must once have been a living in- 
habitant of Yorkshire ; a fiict which would remove all doubts 
upon a question at' great interest in natural history, respect- 
ing the native place animals belonging to genera confined 
at present to warm dlimates, but whose remains are extensive- 
ly distributed in this country. For the pqrpose of verifying 
his conjectures, Mr Buckland went soon after (in December 
1831) to the place; and found, in the local circumstances, 
abundant confirmation of his first opinion. After his re- 
turn, in examining, a collection of specimens front the cave, a 
substance was deteaed that was not bone, and the nature of 
,wid<^ atas doubtful. This was put into the hands of Dr Wol- 
^ laston (who, on hearing the story, bad demanded whether any 
jiB^tm-Qracum* was found in toe cavern), and was ascertam- 
pd, upon analysis, to contain the earthy components of bone ; 

, and being shown afterwards to the kmper of the wild beasts at 
, Exeter raange, it was at once recc^ised, fyom its resemblance 
to the dung of tbe living hymns; which animal, the keeper at 
the seme time stated, was, of all those under his care, the mobt 
voracious of bone. 

The cavp in which tliese extraordinary remains were found, 
is situated on the side of a ravine, in whicn runs ft small stream, 
oommunicftting with the Vale of Pickering; and foe aufour 


• We have not been able to ascertain satisthctorily foe origin of 
dUs term. The name it givem in the older Phennacopmtas, to foe 
ftdUthh mcCMMDent fd degs ftnd ofoer aeimals font feed larg^ on 
ftndfoftattbttanci, wbfoh consista in a gfcat mauun of foe 
“ ' td hmim ftWi Wc 

ftufoafoiy at PaOam thft «<»e «d> 

, IKhce thft nifoUcatton of Mr 
inflpned that Afoum (Srsecutn wes 
ft niiich gtofttw quantity tliMa bad 
^ith iho ^ 


bam' 
ginally 
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supposes— or, we should rather say, conjectures — that the Vale 
itself was, at some remote period, a lake, held up by a natural 
dam at the present gorge of New Malton. * The mouth of 
the cave is about eighty feet above the bed of the stream which 
it overhangs to which height, of course, the water never 
rises at present, even during the highest floods. The con- 
tents of the cavern, and the manner in which they were dis- 
posed, were very remarkable : the roof was studded with pend- 
ent stalactite, f the bottom incrusted with a coat of stalagmite, 
and upon it, to the average depth of about a foot, was an un- 
equal deposite of soft mu^ or loam, the surface of which, when 
the cave was first opened, was nearly smooth and level ; and 
above the mud was a second coat of stalagmite, in the form of a 
plate or crust, * shooting across like ice on the surface of water, 
or cream on a pan of milk ; * but there was, distinctly, no alter- 
nation of mud and stalagmite between this crust and the bot- 
tom. It was chiefly in the lower part of the mud, and in the 
lower stalagmite, X that the bones were found. These were all 
incrusted with mud or stalagmite, and more or less decayed ; 
but they retained, in most instances, a considerable portion of 
their original gelatinous matter ; they were also, with very few ex- 
ceptions, broken into < angular fragments and chips; ’ and the 
fragments projected, in some places, through the stalagmite, as 
the author has chosen to express it, ‘ like the legs of pigeons 
through a pie crust. * The mud contained no rolled pebbles, 
nor did a single fragment of bone bear the appearance of hav- 
ing been rolled by the action of water. 

The animals whose remains were thus discovered, belonged 

2 ^ less than twenty-three species ; viz. Hyaena, Tiger, Bear, 
Wolf, Fox, Weasel, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Horse, Ox, three species of Deer, Hare, Rabbit, Water-rat, 
Mouse, Raven, Pigeon, Lark, a species of Duck and Par- 


* There is some inconsistency, or something that requires expla- 
nation, upon this point ; for as the excavation of valleys, and the 
deepening, at least, of that in which the cave at Kirkdale is situated, 
are ascribed by the author to the deluge,— it may have been that, 
before that event, no valley whatsoever was in existence where the 
Vale of Pickering is at present. 

t Water, in flltrating through limestone, becomes ipiprd^id;e4 
with carbonate of lime, which it again deposites on exposure to ffif 
and, Jin dropping from the roof of cavities, forma penduloug rnasi^^ 
like icicles : these are called Stalactites. When the depositeiii foi^ 
ed Oil the floor of the cavity, it is called Stalag^e. 

:|: On this last point we have heard a different statement ; but we 
do not boDsider it as very material. 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. O 
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tridge. * The bone<;, of all kinds, were in the same fractured 
state, scarcely any hut the hard and solid portions remaining 
entire. Some bore the marks of teeth ; and these marks, it is 
asserted, in some instances fitted exactly the teeth of the hyaena’s 
jaws found in the cavern ; not a single skull was found. The 
bones of the liyainas were as much broken as those of other 
animals ; and tlie fractures appeared to have ' 'en produced by 
violence, and not by decay. Three hundred yaenas’ teeth, being 
the number corresponding to at least seventy- five individuals, 
were in the collection of one gentlema*^. Mr Gibson of Straf- 
ford ; and) calculating from the total .1 umber of teeth found) 
the cavern must have contained two or three hundred liyamas 
at least) — some of which had died very young, since their first 
or milk teeth had not been shed. The horse’s teeth were very 
rare ; and the most abundant, perhaps, of all the bones, were 
those of water-rats. 

There seems, then, from the combination of circumstances 
which we have just stated, to be sufficient reason to conclude, 
that this cave had actually been an hymna’s den : — and the au- 
thor’s theory is, that, when the cave was thus inhabited, the Vale 
of Pickering was a lake, containing, among other residents, the 
hippopotamus, water-rats, and ducks; while the surrounding 
wilds were occupied by the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
beasts, whose remains were found in the cavern -and that the 
hyaenas, who were lords of the mansion, occasionally brought 
in fragments, to feast upon at leisure ; but, when hard pressed, 
did not spare their younger brethren, and condescended even, 
now and then, to devour such diminutive animals as rats and 

mice. ^ " 

» The peculiar appearance of polish in some of tlie bones to 
.which we have already alluded, is a fact in suppoit of the for- 
mer occupation of the cave by living animals, of which the au- 
thor has availed himself with considerable ingenuity. He con- 
cludes bis description by stating, that he can imagine ^ no other 

means than the repeated touch of the living hyamas’ feet and 
f skin, by which this partial wearing away and polish can have 

* beeit,produced:f for the process of rolling by water woukK 

a. iiii m — — .1 i -i 

* The several remains were identified by comparison with 

bpedmens -in the well-known collections of Mr Brooks of Great 
Morlborotigh Street, London, witli the aid of the proprietor, — and at 
the College of Surgeons, with the assistance of Mr Clift ; and the 
plates have since been examined and recognised by M. Cuvier- 

t * I have been informed by an officer in India, that, passing by a 
^ tiger’s den, in the absence of the tiger, he examined the interior, 

* and found, in the middle of it, a large portion of stone, on which 

7 
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‘ have made pebbles of them, or at least would have broken off 
‘ the edges of the teeth and delicate points of the fractured ex- 
‘ treniities of the bone, which still remain untouched and 
‘- sharp.* p. 31. 

The facts we have just stated make, of themselves, a very strong 
case; but Kirkdale being the author’s chief position, he has 
very wisely endi' ' mured to entrench himself, and has called in 
the assistance of es. ience derived from the habits of the animal, 
attesting extreme voracity. The living animal, in attacking a 
dog, ‘ begins by bitip/^* off his leg at a single snap; ’ and the 
capacity of his teeth ior such an operation is obvious. The 
strength of neck and jaws, for which the race is remarkable, 
must have been prodigious in the fossil animal ; for it seems to 
have been one third, or even twice as large, as the existing spe- 
cies. And Mr Clift has shown that the skull was provided with 
two great crests or ridges of bone, affording unusual space for 
the attachment of muscles. Various proofs are given by tra- 
vellers of the extreme voracity and strength of the African hy- 
mnas, which, it appears, will sometimes combine their powers, 
and drag off the entire carcass even of a camel. But it is less 
certain that they take the carrion actually into their dens ; and 
we find it has been mentioned lately, in a paper read at the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, that, in South Africa, they 
are not in the habit of doing so : Nor is what Busbequius says 
on this point so decisive as the author seems to consider it. f 
We have not heard indeed that any body has seen the inside of a 
living hyama’s den, a visit to which, if the proprietor happened 
to be at home, might not be very agreeable. On this and some 
other points, the testimony of travellers is much to be desired ; 
Ipr the light which the habits of the animals may afford, in con- 
firmation or correction of the author’s opinions, is still very 
far from being exhaustecL 

That wild animals, even of the same species, should eat each 

f the animal reposed; id be worn smooth and polished by the frietioa 
‘of his body. ’ A ^t(^e df the same kind occurs in a cavpiii Fr^* 

' conia ; and a similar effiseti may be observed on the inarble>se^:^^ 
altars of churches ; portions even of metallic statues; that ‘ale fa- 
vourite objects of pilgrimage; v,a|re sometimes kissed away by thf ;, 
adoration of their worshippi^im*0' T^ well-knowh bronze sti^ue of 
St Feter at Rome has Idst a part of the great toe in this maimer. 

- Phil. Journal; JVbL riiL, April 1823, p*: $86-* ' 

are, in speakiifg of the carcass preyed 

f W jtixta videre eiit tngentem eomutimi 

• ■ 

. 0.2 
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other occasionally, will not be thought extraordinary, since they 
must all be exposed, at times, to extreme starvation. Mr Brown, 
in bis journey to Darfur, has mentioned of the hyaena, that when 
one is wounded, his companions tear him to pieces and devour 
him ; and ^ though the idea of hyaenas eating such small animals 
^ as rats, may appear ridiculous, it is consistent with their omnivar- 
‘ ous appetite.’ Captain Parry supposes, that, at Melville Island 
during long winters, the wolves and foxes feed chiefly on mice; 
and Flearne says, that ground squirrels, and perhaps mice, con- 
stitute a favourite part of the food of the bears of North Amerf- 
ca. ‘ If bears, ’ Mr Buckland adds, * eat mice, why should 
‘ not hyaenas eat rats ? ’ But the story of their eating their 
own limbs is ceitainly founded on mistake ; the fact being, that 
the animal is sometimes affected by a disease, which produces 
extreme itching, and causes it to gnaw its extremities, so as at 
last to consume a portion of them, as is sometimes done by 
monkies under similar suffering. 

The marks of teeth upon the bones at Kirkdale, are strongly 
in favour of Mr Buckland’^s theory ; and it appears^ that Mr 
Sack of Bonn had observed similar marks on the bones of the 
rhinoceros and deer found in a cave at Sundeik in Westphalia, 
along with remains of the hyaana.— But the best evidence, per- 
haps, on this point, has been obtained experimentally. 

* Since this paper was first published, I have had an opportunity 
of seeing a Cape hyaena at Oxford, in the travelling collection of Mr 
Wombwell, the keeper of which confirmed, in every particular, the 
evidence given to Dr Wollaston by the keeper at Exeter Change. 

1 was enabled also to observe the animal’s mode of proceeding in 
the destruction of bones: the shin-bone of an ox being presented 
to this hyaena, he began to bite o£F, with his molar teeth, large frag- 
ments from its upper extremity, and swallowed them whole as fast 
as they were broken off. On his reaching the medullary cavity, the 
bone split into angular fragments, niany of which 1^ caught up 
greedily, and swallowed entire; he went on cracking it, till he 
had extracted all the marrow, licking out the lowest portion of it 
with his tongue: this done, he left untouched the lower condyle^ 
which contains no marrow, and Is very hard. The state and form 
of this nssfiduary fragment ase precisely like those of similar bones at^ 
Kirkdido ( the w of teeth on it are very few;» as the bone usually 
^ve off a spHntor before the large conical teeth had forced a hole 
through it; these however, entirely resemble the impressions 
Kirkdale; the small splinters also, in form 
and Si^i: knd manner of fractm^d, are not distinguished from thn &s- 
li} fragments and the gnawed porttphs of 

f^^ of comparison, by the side of those 1 have 

fiieidl die ai^^ den in Yorkshire ; there is absolutely no 
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ence between them, except in point of age. The animal left un- 
touched the solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, and such parts of 
the cylindrical bones as we find untouched at Kirkdale ; and de- 
vouri^ only the parts analogous to those which are there deficient. 
The keeper, pursuing this experiment to its final result, presented 
me the next morning with a large quantity of Album Graecum, dis- 
posed in balls, that agree entirely in size, shape and substance, with 
those that were found in the den at Kirkdale. I gave the animal 
successively three sliiu-bones of a sheep \ he snapped them asunder 
in a moment, dividing each in two parts only, which he swallowed 
entire, without the smallest mastication. On the keeper putting a 
spar of wood, two inches in diameter, into his den, he cracked it in 
pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a minute the whole was re- 
duced to a mass of splinters. The power of his jaws far exceeded 
any animal force of the kind I ever saw exerted, and reminded me of 
nothing so much as of a miner's crushing-mill, or the scissors with 
which they cut off bars of iron and copper in the metal founderies. ' 
pp. 37, 38. 

We have seen some portions of the bones broken in this exr- 
perinient, and compared them with specimens from the Kirk- 
dale cave. The author also has given a plate of both; and no- 
thing certainly can be more complete than the resemblance in 
the form of the fragments, and the traces of the teeth. 

On the whole, therefore, though some points of difficulty are 
still to be removed, it does appear to us, that Kirkdale, if it 
stood alone, affords good evidence as to the fact, that the hy- 
mnas and other animals whose remains are found there, once 
lived in England. < It was indeed probable,’ says Mr Buck- 
laud, /before the discovery of this cave, from the abundance in 
which the remains of similar species occur in superficial gravel-beds, 
which cannot be referred to any other than a diluvial origin, that 
such animals were the antediluvian inhal^itants not only of this coun- 
try, but generally of all those northern latitudes in which their re- 
mains are found (but the proof was imperfect, as it was possible they 
might haye been drifted or floated hither by the waters, from the 
warmer regipps qf the earth) ; but the facts developed in this chaf- 
ppl-hopse of the antediluvian forests of Yorkshire, demonstrate, that 
ti^erp was a long succession of years ip which the elephant, rhinoce- 
, yos, aUd hippop(^amu8 the prej^ of the hyaenas, wjiich, like 

themselves, inhabited Epglahd in the period mmedUately pi^c^^ng the 
Jbrmaiion of the and if they inhabited this cpuntjpjii 

it follows, as a corpliarY, that theYAlso inhabited all those o 
giQPS of the ppr^hem which similar bones ha^ ^he^ 

m'tSis passa^'.are..auppbs^^^tq':|i^^ 

■ Ulnars to us, that tbq date of t|e period 

question! existed as iqjbaBtai^ 
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land, and which the author states to have immediately preceded 
the formation of the diluvial gravel, is by much the least cer* 
tain. In the circumstances of the cave itself, there is unques*- 
tionably no evidence as to time; and the only slandara by 
which we can be enabled to estimate the interval between the first 
deposition of the animal remains, and the period when they were 
enveloped by the mud, is derived from the perfect preservation 
bf the bones; which Mr Buckiand ascribes to their encasement 
and protection by the mud having taken place at too short an 
Interval after the death of the animals, to admit of decay. Wc 
do not absolutely object to this reasoning; but the argument, 
upon a point of so much importance, is far from being decisive ; 
since the time required for the decomposition of bone, though 
not so protected, is in itself uncertain; while the assumed 
fact of long continued occupation of the caves, before the de- 
luge, would have led us to expect some variety of condition, and 
some traces of decay, in the bony fragments themselves. But 
the fact of residence, we do think, is proved as fairly as the na- 
ture of the question will allow. . 

^ Here, then, since the greater number of these animals whose 
remains are found in the caves, belong to genera which are at 
present the inhabitants of tropical climates only, arises the very 
interesting question, whether the extinct species were adapted 
to more northern latitudes, by any peculiarities distinguish- 
ing them from the ci^isting race? or, our climate been itself 
brought down, by a fall of temperature, to Its present state? 
-The former opinion has been maintained by Cuvier, and is sup- 
ported by the fact, that a covering bf down or woolly hair was 
actually found upon the skin of the Siberian elephant and rhino- 
e^os. But it may be objected, that, even supposing these ani- 
lidals to have been capable of enduring the cold of Siberia, they 
Ibi^st have wanted sustenance during die rigours of a Polar 
wdhtcr (fbr such beasts as the hippopotamus cannot be supposed 
tb hi^ve mi^ated to the South), unless a totally different state in 
o&o of the northern regions bad existed, to furnish 
tHiem It iziight be added, that the fact of the reihaiiis 

ile^ of tortoie^^^^ of vegetable and shelly nearly ai<<> 

f b a^^peculiar to; not being found in* 

those 
waa'Warm. 
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tion ; but the balance of probability seems at present to be more 
in favour of such a change of climate as we have mentioned^ 
than of the various and extensive alterations which must others* 
wise be supposed to have taken place in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

But the cave of Kirkdale, in itself, affords no evidence as to 
the mode in which its former inhabitants perished, as the 
author supposes, the Vale of Pickering was at one time a lake, 
the mud may have been produced by the overflow of its waters; 
and their rise to a sufficient height for that purpose, before the 
f)rcaking down of the present gorge at New Malton, seems not 
at all improbable. The animals may have deserted the cave some 
\ime before this invasion ; and the different species, whose re- 
mains arc now found within the cavern, may have been gra- 
dually exterminated, or have naturally faded away. The mode 
of their destruction acquires much greater importance, when we 
become acquainted with the close resemblance of the pheno- 
mena presented by this cavern, to those of other caves and 
fissures in distant places ; and with the connexion of the whole 
with another extensive class of appearances, nil conciii ring to 
demonstrate an universal inundation of the globe. Mr Buck- 
land next applies himself to this wider field of inquiry; and 
here it may be necessary to anticipate what belongs more di»- 
rectly to the latter portion of the volume, for the purpose of 
enabling our readers to follow the author’s researches,, and to 
enter into the arguments which he has derived from them. 

Is^, It requires but a very slight acquaintance with the strata 
of the globe to perceive, that the mechanical agency of water 
(or rather of solid matter suspended and transported by water),* 
has had a large share in the formation of all parts of the earth’s 
surface ; since rounded and water-worn fragments, more or less 
cemented, together with gravel and sand, — are of frequent occur- 
rence, — in beds which alternate with all the more solid strata, — 
except perhaps those of the oldest primary rocks. The existence 
and destruction of organized beings must also have been of very 
ancient date, since dieir remains are found enclosed in the sub- 
stance of rocks of all ages, with the same exceptions ; and as 
the strata themselves have obviously been the produc^e of more 
tranquil agency than that by which gravel must have been 

i 

* It has been shown, especially by Mr Brongniort, in an eaepIte^Hit 
memoir (article Eau, Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles), that 
water, when unassisted by the suspension of solid matter, has 
sible effect in the construction of rocIi3« 
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formed) repeated &uhmersiom of the surface) ivith alternations 
of violent action and repose, seem to be required, in order to 
account for these appearances. 

Sd/y, Above all the more regular beds which we have just de- 
scribed) accumulations are every where found — in the form of 
sand, grave), and water^worn fragments, which freouently 
contain (in addition to fragments of the solid strata) the re- 
mains of animals very like those at present inhabiting the globe, 
but distinct from any that have been discovered in the strata 
themselves. These last accumulations are not, as in the former 
case, succeeded by, nor do they ever alternate with, any solid 
beds of uniform composition, but are always found indiscrimi- 
nately above them ; and they arc evidently the products of hasty 
and tumultuous operations, more recent than the period when 
the solid strata were deposited. Many of the earlier naturalists, 
and more recently Catcott, not perceiving, or neglecting this im- 
portant distinction, assumed that no more than one great action 
of water had contributed to the present condition of the earth ; 
confounding the productions of the two epochs just now men- 
tioned, and ascribing the occurrence of organized remains in 
both to the same period ^ — an error which occasioned great 
embarrassment, and led, as we have already intimated, to much 
controversy. But all geologists, we believe, now agree in re- 
garding the latter gravel as the product of a revolution compa- 
ratively recent, and leave the events of prior date in the his- 
tory of the globe to be illustrated, if ever they shall be, by future 
and more fortunate inquiries. 

Thus, then, we have three distinct epoch?, which it is very im- 
portant to keep in view ; and, for this purpose, Mr Buckland 


Linars, however, was fully aware of this distinction, and has 
rassed btmseif in relation to it with his usual quaintness.— Qui 
fi^c omnia deluvio adscribit, quod cito ortuii;i) cko tratisiit, is 
^ naturae cogmtibne/^^e caecus, alio- 

f vldbt, si V Tell, i^bitab. inbre- 

Aixio^kf Acad. il. Kobin^on had said, long before, 

It Oati^^ be imagined,^^^^^^^^ ho l^odgedi and 

* petrbSpi to sibne^ upon the tops of high inodntid^ iifi * 

' ^ ^ 0^^ by that general 

i) appear that, so far hbme as the year 

Oqr coUntrj^mah 
notions; upon.lhis stt%ct, aod,wa»- ■ 
l^ngland ; but, on 
.pf|fiist.jV^a^ |s pTincij^ly;:?||^b^ 
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has proposed * to limit the term alluvial to those partial de- 
posites, the origin of which may be referred to the daily actioki 
of torrents, rivers and lakes ; appropriating the term diluvial to 
the universal accumulations of loam and gravel, and antcdiluvial 
to the solid and still more ancient strata. The chalk-beds, 
oolite, lias, &c. may be taken as examples of this last division. 
The remains of fossil elephants, which are very generally dif- 
fused, may be considered as characteristic of the diluvial de- 
posites. The alluvial sands, &c. of rivers, are familiar to all our 
readers. 

It would appear that secondary Limestone, of almost every 
age, has been universally pervaded by fissures more or less 
^cavernous; and that the phenomena connected with them, as 
the occasional absorption of rivers, See* are everywhere alike. 
The mode of the formation of these cavities has not yet been 
explained; but it must have been of very ancient date: And it 
can easily be imagined, that if a tract composed of beds con- 
taining such vacuities were torn up and furrowed by a deluge, 
the newly formed valleys would cut the branching fissures in 
the most varied and irregular manner ; so that the mouths of 
the remaining portions or the original caves would frequently 
open on the sides of the valleys ; and sometimes, where they had 
at first been open to the surface at considerable distances from 
their former places of communication with it, and as the same 
operation also conveyed more or less of the suspended matter 
into the cavities, those which opened immediately upwards 
would be frequently blocked up. 



The anheiaed sketeh is a suppdsi^ vettied section 


' ' It sliould 'iaprihariifoi^ 

Mr Which we,have: :given::eK^^ 

'have.' been’ pracdcally-tfew^^^ 
'tbe':^e^enumerat;ions of the 
sinee appeared*' 
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course of such a cave as we have now described, and at right 
angles to a valley into which it opens ; A, representing the sup- 
posed place of the entrance, before the excavation of the valley ; 
B, the actual entrance in the face of a cliff on its side ; and Cf a 
tabular passage which probably may have once communicated 
with the surface, but is now closed above. 

As the agents concerned in the production of the phenomena 
we have just described, were of universal operation, considera- 
ble uniformity, in the resulting appearances, was to be expect- 
ed in every quarter of the globe; and the author has according- 
ly found, that the caves ana fissures themselves which he has 
examined, in England and Germany, are every where of the 
aame construction. The next point of inquiry was, whetheir 
the nature and circumstances of their contents were the same, 
in other caves and in other places, as at Kirkdale ; and here 
too the evidence is very complete and satisfactory ; but wc can 
mention a few only of the more remarkable circumstances. 

Not long after the author’s examination of the cave above 
described, a second cavern was found at Kirkdale, which was 
examined in the presence of Mr Buckland, accompanied by 
Sir Humphry Davy and Mr Warburton. It contained no 
bones; but the floor was covered with mud, six feet in depth, 
partially glazed over with stalagmite; and it agreed in every 
respect with the first. The absence of bones, the author justly 
remarks,— the mud being present, — ^^adds to the probability, 
that it was the instrumentality of the hyasnas, and not of 
the waters, that introduced the animal remains in the for- 
mer instance. About the same time also with tliis second 


cave, a great irregular crack or chasm wad discovered in 
the limestone rdek of Duncombe Park, near Kirkdale, termi- 
nating upwards in a small aperture, and lying like a pitfall 
across the path of animals; the crack Hisdf descending ob- 
jiquely,^^^^ meral ledges or tandiig: pkces, strewed 

and with the dii^located^^^ 
in and perished. These^^^^h^ 

UfO# w loose and n^ed on the 

and; ;the^^ w 

If 'iJiinloi:; - - 

the ■■ 


'h«' thitiks, ' ; 
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which subsisted in the former state of the globe, between sucli 
fissures as we have just described, and caverns containing bones. 
In sinking a shaft near Wirksworth, the miners suddenly pene- 
trated a cavity filled with loose materials, in the centre of which, 
nearly all the bones of a rhinoceros were discovered, along 
with those of an ox, and some of deer. As the work advanc- 
ed, the loose mass continued to subside, and at length an open 
chasm, the existence of which had never been suspected, ap- 
peared, at some distance, in the surface of the field above. The 
author found, that the projecting parts on the sides of this 
^hasm, were rubbed and scratched by the descent of the rocky 
fragments as they had dropped in. From the situation of the 
hinoceros, it seems probable, that the carcass had been drifted 
into the cavern entire, at the same time with the diluvial mat- 
ter. 

A suite of cavities in the same neighbourhood establishes 
another important fact in this investigation; being situated 
near the edge of a high cliff, and far above the possible influ- 
ence of any floods from the nearest brooks and rivulets : so that 
it is impossible to ascribe to their agency, the enormous depositc 
of ochreous mud which the cavern contains. Several of the 
caves in Germany also occur at heights far above the access of 
any of the existing river-floods. 

A remarkable series of caverns, discovered a few years ago 
in the limestone of Plymouth, had been supposed to furnish an 
instance of complete enclosure, within the substance of a solid 
rock, of the remains of the same animals, which had in every 
other case been found in situations communicating with the 
surface. Th^e caves also have been examined by the author 
in company with Mr Warburton; and his account of them, 
which IS very full and satisfactory, corrects this erroneous u- 
pinion; and explains the causes of the deception, which arose 
merely from the intersection of the cavities, in places distant 
from their original openings. The remains last discovered in 
the Plymqut^ jpaves have been described with great accuracy 
by Mr GUftf and reOTesented by that gentleman with bis usual 
skill, in the Among these, were the 

b^^es of ah hyeepa, remrkabie for its great si^^^ skull of 
which affoMea titbse indicatio^^^^ muscular power 

hi to which we have . 

^ at ]^vUand(i 

joepsit, pf ' i$;;neTO*'lcable:;lirpm;S^ 

|f|||||'0f pa]4 of ah^ which'' WS:.jfehbdtS^^ 

ihe'/sea-sborej'iand' where 
is covered, with 
.recent sea-shell^; 
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phant, and of several other quadrupeds, introduced by diluvial 
action ; and of a woman, who, it would appear, had formerly 
inhabited the cave, and whose age and occupation may possi- 
bly receive some light from the remains of a British camp ex- 
isting on the hill immediately above. The author thinks it pro- 
bable that she was buried, with her habiliments, in the 
cavern, about the time of the Roman occupation of Bri- 
tain. 

Mr Buckland begins his account of some of the most re- 
markable of the caves in Germany, which he himself examin- 
ed during the summer of 1822, by stating, that ‘ there prevails 
throughout them all, a harmony of circumstances exceeding what 
his fullest expectations would have anticipated : all tending to esta- 
blish the important conclusion, of their having been once, and once 
only, submitted to the action of a deluge, and that this event hap- 
pened since the period in which they were inhabited by the wild 
beasts.’ p. 108. 

The chief difference between the state of these caves and 
those of England seems to be, that the moutlis of the former 
have in some instances remained open, and that they have been 
again occupied, in their postdiluvian state, by animals; and 
would, at this moment, probably have been tenanted by wild 
beasts, had not the progress ot human population extirpated 
them from that part of the globe. 

The circumstances which this examination has enabled the 
author to add to the descriptions previously given of the German 
caverns, are, principally, the occurrence of pebbles in the earthy 
sediment, and the important fact, that no bones whatsoever were 
(discovered in any part of the naked or solid rock; the ^lole 
being confined, in every case, to the deposited in the lower 
part of the cavities, — a point upon which a different statement had 
frequently been made. The general stale of their interior agrees 
with that of Kirkdale, in presenting, Ist^ A false floor of stalag- 
mite ; 2dlt/^ A bed of loam pr diluvial mud, interspersed with 
pebbles, angular stones and bones, but without any alternation 
of stalagmite ; Sdly, Beneath this mud is the actual floqr, which 
is sometimes polished, as if by the trampling of the inhabitants. 

* In these caverns which seem to have been dens before the intro- 
duction of the mud, the bones increase in quantity as we descend to 
the lower vaultings, * or cellarage ; ^ which are choked up with the 
confused mass or bones, pebbles, and mud. In some plfices this 
ma^ is consolidated by calcareous infiltrations, into a osseous* 
breccia, ^ resembling that of Gibraltar, but not so in which gat* 

^ The term breccia is applied to angular firagvneats of stone (or 
Imuie) united by a stony cemmUt 
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leries have been dug, to extract the bones ; and of these artificial gal- 
leries only, it is true, that the roof and sides have bones adhering to 
them, — for in the natural chambers, there is not a single bone except 
upon the floor. ' p. Ill, 

The detailed account of the German caves is very entertain- 
ing; but we have space only for some of the more prominent 
circumstances. The section of the Biels-Hohle shows, that 
the entire cavity must have been filled^ at one time, with 
a fluid suspending a considerable proportion of mud ; for the 
interior is traversed by a series of rocky partitions, which, in 
passing through the cavern, it is necessary to mount and de- 
scend by ladders ; and these have uniformly, on their tops, a 
aeposite of mud, over which is a crust of stalagmite like that upon 
the mud of the general floor. In the figure already given at page 
217, two such partitions are represented at D D, the dotted spaces 
above them expressing the situation of the mud, and the white 
crust the incumbent coat of stalagmite. A cave at Zahnloch 
(the hole of teeth) in Franconia, which takes its name from the 
abundance of fossil teeth that have been extracted there, has 
within it an insulated block of stone about six feet high, which 
stands Hike a sarcophagus, ’ and is described as having its sur- 
face polished, most probably by the friction of the skin and 
paws of the bears by which it was inhabited. Kuhloch is the 
only cave examined by the author, excepting that of Kirkdalc, 
in which the animal remains have escaped the elTects of diluvial 
action; and * the only one^ he adds, ‘ in which I could find the 
black animal earth, said by other writers to occur so generally ; and 
for which many appear to have mistaken the diluvial sediment in which 
the bones are so universally imbedded ! The facts respecting this 
extraordinary accumulation are very curious. It is literally true, 
that in this single cavern, (the size and proportions of which are 
nearly equal to those of the interior of a large churcli), there are 
hundreds of cartloads of black animal dust, entirely covering the 
whole floor, to a depth which must average at least six feet ; and 
which, if we multiply this depth by the length and breadth of the 
cavern, will be found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. Tire whole of this 
mass has been agaiii and again dug over, in search of teeth and 
bones, which it still contains abundantly, though in broken frag< 
menta. The state of these is very different from that of the bones 
we find in any of the other caverns, being of a black, or, more pro- 
perly speSiking, dark umber colour throughout ; and many 
readily crumbling under the finger into a soft dark powder, 
mummy powder, and being of the same nature with the 
eiMrth in which tbey are imbedded. The quantity of animat ^ 
aiCCUn^ttlated is most surprising, and the only iti|i|pg of 

the ktnd I eveir^l^ tnany hundred, 1 may si^ tl^ 

indiyiduals must have contributed their rem to up this aj^ 
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palling mass of the dust of death. It seems in great part to be de- 
riired from comminuted and pulverized bone ; for the deshy parts of 
animal bodies produce, by their decomposition, so small a quantity 
of permanent eartliy residuum, that we must seek for the origin of 
their mass principally in decayed bones. The cave is so dry, that 
the black earth lies in the state of loose powder, and rises in dust 
under the feet : it also retains so large a proportion of its original 
animal matter, that it is occasionally used by the peasants as an en- 
riching manure for the adjacent meadows. * pp. 137-8. 

The peculiar form of this cavern may perhaps explain the 
undistui'bcd state in which the interior has remained : — a nar- 
row passage which leads into the great chamber being consider- 
ably inclined, for thirty feet from its mouth, and no part of the 
interior intersected by any other cave or fissure : whence the 
introduction of pebbles, and the action of water within the 
cave, must have been considerably impeded ; and the author, 
indulging his imagination, adds, that ‘ from its low position, 
it is also probable, that this vault formed the deepest recess of an 
extensive range of inhabited caves, to which successive generations 
of antediluvian bears withdrew themselves from the turbulent com- 
pany of their fellows, as they felt sickness and death approaching. 
The habit of domesticated beasts and birds to retire and hide them- 
selves, on the approach of death, renders it probable, that wild and 
savage beasts also do the same. ’ p. 14*1. 

* Allowing two cubic feet for the dust of each individual, 

* we shall have, in this single vault, the remains of at least 

* 2500 bears; a number which may have been supplied in a 

* thousand years by a mortality of two and a half per annum. * 
Chevreuil, from whom we believe the standard is taken as to 
bears, states, that a horse totally decayed, affords about one 
cubic foot of solid matter. 

The fissures containing fragments of bone, cemented by sta- 
lactitLC matter, which occur at Gibraltar, and in several other 
places on the northern shore of the Mediterranean, evi- 
dently considerable analogy to the cavities above described; 
and they arejrendered the more inter^ng, from Mr Cuvier’s 
iiayiiig formefrly been of opiniem, dtat tb^e j^eater numbitr of 
animaU remains this vWeccia ’ ^ belonged to 

species consequently, were deposited af 

deiuge. ^The; .auth^:; 

bree^ any onta qf aiiiinal% would 

lo establish its more ancient date; and such 
have sihee acTuatiy been : the tusks of an exjtinct 
tiger occbifmg in the breccia^^^^O^^ md An^es; 
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and bones of the bear in Italy. Mr Cuvier has consequently 
abandoned his original opinion ; and in a very full account of 
the animal remains in several places on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, in the last edition of his admirable work «)n Fossil 
Remains, he assigns them to the same geological period, as that 
of the extinct species of the more northern parts of Europe. 
We shall close this part of our abstract, by giving, in the words 
of the author, what appears to us to be one of the most impor- 
tant of all the inferences derivable from his researches, that 
* the present sea and land have not changed places ; but that the an- 
tediluvian surface, of at least a large portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere, was the same with the present one. Since those tracts of 
efry land in which we find the ossiferous caves and fissures, must 
have been dry, also, when the land animals inhabited or fell into 
them, in the period immediately preceding the inundation by which 
they were extirpated. And hence it follows, that wherever such 
caves and fissures occur, i, e, in the greater part of Europe, and in 
whatever districts of the other continents such bones may be found 
under similar circumstances, there did not take place any such inter- 
change of the surfaces occupied respectively by land and water, as 
many writers of high authority have conceived. ' pp. 162-3. 

As this deduction appears to be fairly derived from the facts 
wliich Mr Buckland supposes to be proved respecting the caves 
in Yorkshire, and their antediluvian inhabitants, and may be 
extended, by analogy, to every part of the surface of the globe, 
from the probably universal diffusion of limestone containing 
caverns, and the existence, in such caverns, of fossil bones; 
it renders doubly necessary the most exact investigation of the 
evidence that forms the basis of his reasoning. We should be 
sorry to see him engaged in controversy ; but we have no doubt 
that he will take every opportunity to confirm, or correct his 
statements, upon all the points in the inquiry, which are at 
present doubtful or obscure. 

It is still very remarkable, that no authentic instance has ever 
occurred, of the existence of human bones in a fossil state. The 
‘ homo diluvii testis’ of Scheuefa^r turned out'tohe a great lizard; ; 
the skeletons from Guadaloupe, one of which has been described 
by Mr Kbnig in the Phil. Trans, for 1814, are supposed, from the 
nature of the stone and the character of the situation in which 
ibby are found, to be comparatively recent. The Instanc^^^^"^^^ 
Ichfe reported discovery of the fossil bones of man, in Enjllaiidjj'' ■ 
kre all, lik^ that of the woman of Pavilandj when closely ex? ■ 
amittfed, of modern date; and the only reiilamin^ case, atteirfe ^ 
ed V^ith any doubt, is mentioned in the introduction to the : 

— — 

^ Ofisemens fossiles. 2d Edit, voh iv. pp. 224. 480* 
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trefactcnkunde of Baron Von Sclotheim. * It appears, that 
the caves and iissares which occur in beds of limestone and 
gypsum, in the valley of the Elster, not very far from Leipsic, 
ciontain the bones of various animals, belonging, both to ex- 
tinct and to existing species, the latter including man. In one 
such cavity, human bones were found at the depth of eight feet 
below those of a rhinoceros, and twenty-six feet from the sur- 
face. They appear however to have been introduced, at a sub- 
sequent period, into the diluvial loam, which had before con- 
tained more ancient bones and pebbles ; but by what means, 
or at what precise period, remains to be ascertained. A single 
fragment of a human bone, obtained unequivocally, and under ' 
the same circumstances with those of any extinct species of 6- 
ther animals, would be conclusive on this point, which is of 
the greatest importance; because, till such remains, or some 
productions of human art be so found, there is really no physi-- 
tal evidence of the existence of man before the deluge. — So 
many circumstances point to the East, as the most ancient habi- 
tation of mankind, that the discovery might probably be ex- 
pected from thence, if the condition of the country, the want 
of roads, and consequently of open gravel-pits, and the rare 
access of intelligent inquirers, did not almost shut us out from 
that extensive region. 

The remains of hyaenas had never been discovered in Eng- 
land till the opening of the cave at Kirkdale; but soon after- 
wards some fossil bones were accidentally brought to the author 
from Lawford, near Rugby in Warwickshire; and ‘the in- 
‘ atant I saw them, ' he tells us, ‘ I was enchanted to find the 
* entire under jaw, and entire radius and ulna of a very old and 
f large hyaena ; supplying the only link that was deficient, to 
‘ complete the evidence 1 wanted to establish of the hyaena’s den 
‘ at Kirkdale. ’ — We can readily imagine his delight upon this 
occasion; it can have been exceeded onlv by his enjoyment in 
witnessing the performance of Mr Womo well’s living hyaena, 
iipon the bones that were presented to him at Oxford. There 
were not the slightest marks of fracture in these remains; and 
tliiss Mr Buckland thinks, is consistent with the dififerent cir- 
cumstances of this individual from those in the cave; for the 
hymm At Law^rd appears, from its position in the diluvial clay,^^ 
l^ hll^ been inundation which extir- 

elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
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tribes that lie buried willi it ; and consequently, < ns It couM 
have had no sui vivors to devour its bones, ’ we should expect lO 
lind them entire. 

The discovery of the remains of this rare animal, in situations 
so different as the interior of the cave at Kirkdale, and the 
gravel of Warwickshire, and with appearances so distinct, loads 
naturally to the consideration of the evidence of a general in- 
undation presented by the surjatc of the which forms the 

subject of the second part of the volume. So much however 
had been already done upon the subject, by preceding geologi- 
cal writers, that there was here little scope for novelty of ob- 
servation ; but the author has brought the facts together so well, 
'ai«l so ably connected the result of his own researches, especi- 
ally in England, with information derived from other ({uarters, 
as to make this portion of the book unquestionably one of the 
most satisfactory, in this department of inquiry, with which we 
are ac(}uainted. 

The chief proofs of diluvial action on the surface of the earth 
arc derivable, Ist^ From the accumulations of loam and gravel 
universally diffused over the surface, and the remains of ani- 
mals which they are generally found to contain; and, 2r//7/, 
From the form and structure of the valleys and other inequali- 
ties, by which the solid materials of the globe have been super- 
ficially hollowed out. 

The loam, so widely diffused, possesses no character by which 
it is easy to ascertain its origin ; but the gravel contains frag- 
ments that can often be traced to their origin, at considerable dis- 
tances, and which attest the agency of tne forces that have se^ 
parated and transported them. Both of these deposites exist in 
vast quantity along the eastern coast of England ; and there, 
as every where else, they are found to contain the remains of 
animals, of the same species as those w hich occur in caves and 
fissures.^ The bones of elephants especially, are very widely 
diffused"* l^th on the Continent and in this country; and not 
iinrre(]uektl|y are found in the gravel under the streets of Lon- 
tlon. Tht jpdbbleSft or masses of stone which form the gravel, 
are derived, priimipallv, from the wreck of the rocks of the ad- 
jacent districts; but with tliese are almost always mingled, fri^- 
moots fVecmently of great bulk, drifted from very considerable dis- 
tances, —the intervening spaces being, in many instances, at pre- 
aenji intersected by deep valleys, or branoboa of the sea. Thus, 
in England, we have plocks which ap{)ear to have been trails* 
ported from Norway,— as the granites of Finland have been 
cm the plains of Russia and the north of Germany^ A con* 
mcicix. NO. 77. P 
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<‘iclerablc ffliiws of cvitlenco i<? produced by the author, to prove 
that a dUmial mynnt ) om ikenoyth is the only adci|uatc cause 
that cau j^count for ihcfec appearances; and he has, in fin Ap- 
pendix, given a memoir on the gravel of the lli\ci Thames 
and of.the rivers that fall into it; * demonstrating the agency of 
such a cm rent in England; and tracing pebbles of the quart/ 
'which compo'-c the Lickcy-hili in Wai wickshire, o\ei the \\hc)le 
intervciihig tract, from thence to London. 

The west ol England aflbrds similar proofs of the egonty of 
currents; the highest summits of Devon and Dor'-elshuc being 
strewed ov(»r with pebbles that must have bcdi lodged ihi‘ie» 
before the excavation of the present valleys. In Scotland, 
Colonel Imric has detected marks of attrition on the suil oi 
the rocks from the rapid passage of heavy bodies appncntly 
dtiven by water. Alicl Sir James Hall concludes a veiy able 
paper, I in proof of the agency of similar currents in the vicinity 
of Kdinburgljjby stating, that * all the diluvian facts in that neigh- 
‘ boui hood concur in denoting one inundation overwhelmiiK’’ 

^ llio solid mass of the di'-tnct, — this inundation being the la^t 
‘ catastrophe to which it has been exposed.' Siinihr cvidc'iice 
of diluvial action in Ireland, is derived liom the memoir of Mr 
Weaver, on the eastern poition of that Island; and, on the 
Continent, from the writings of various author*-, and of Mr 
liiK^kland Ininsolf. 

The most important information, however, iu proof of the 
univeisolity of a deluge, wa» to be obtained from distant coun- 
tries ; and on this point the author refers to a paper on the vi- 
cinity of Lake Huron in Noiih America, by Dr Big»by;t 'riio 
his traced 111 that countiy, the action of a violent flood from 
the noUh, and noticed eflccts similar to the denudations oi Eu- 
rope; in the stucture ot the v^iileys, the wearing away of the 
highest summits, &c. ; and the formation of vast accumnlatioiis 
of sand and gravel, containing fragments which also can be 
shown to have come from the north. Similar evidence has been 
obtained fiom other paits of North America, so as to leave 
no doubt of general diluvial action in that country; and» 
the aiijthor adds, that ^ the presence of the bones of elephants 
^ and Other oxtmet animals, which arc common to both conti- 
‘ neuts, &)iows tbnt th^ fmt <if its ocmrrmce was in each ^ade 
^ (he the fotce of which we innst 

e GcolojJtiri*. Vol. V. 
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fees we cannot perceive, and to which we shall have occa&ion to 
recur. 

That such effects are tiot confined to tlio louor regions of the 
car\h’s sill face, is proved, decidedly, Is/, By the forms of the 
highest mountains, which are universally modified in the same 
way as the lowest hills of the globe; the highest valleys also 
containing diluvial gravel like what occurs below. By 

the existence of great masses of rock, transported across valleys 
from the most elevated points ; from Mont Blanc, the high- 
est point of Europe, to the Jura. Sdli/f By the discovery of 
the icmains of animals in the diluvium of the highest regions; 

of the mastodon, and fossil species of elephant in the lofty 
- j^lains of Quito and Mexico; the former at the height of 7,800 
ieet above the sea ; — and still more remaikably, by a recent dis- 
covciy’^ of fossil bones in the Himalaya mountains. These last 
remains which are now in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, were procured by Captain W. S. Webb, 
from the Chinese Tartars ot Daba ; who assured him that they 
were found in the north face of the snowy lidge of Kylas, in 
lat. 32% at a spot which he calculated to be not less than 16,000 
feet high. They are only obtained from the masses that fall with the 
avalanches, from the regions of perpetual snow ; and are there- 
fore supposed by the natives to have fallen from the clouds, and 
to be the bones of genii. They belong to a small species of horse, 
and a species of deer. * Their medullary cavities and cancelli 
are filled with white cryslalJine carbonate of lime, and their ma- 
trix is a grey calcareous sand, interspersed with small concre- 
tions of carbonate of lime. ‘ The occurrence of these bones, ' 
adds the author, ^ at such an enormous elevation, in the regions 

* of eternal snow, and consequently in a spot now unfrequented 

* by such animals as the horse and deer, can, I think, be ex- 
^ plained only by supposing them to be of antediluvian origin, 

* and that the carcasses of the anim|ds were drifted to their pre- 

* sent place, and lodged in sand, by the diluvial waters. * pp. 
222, 223. 

The effects of water upon the solid strata of the globe have 
been the subject o( much geological debate ; but it is now al- 
most universally admitted, that valleys have been excavated by 
causes no longer in action, w-contrary to the opinion of Dr Hut- 
ton and Mr Playfair, who maintained that they were farmed by 
the long continued erosion of the streams which actually run 
t hrough them. This question had been long since |da|ed in a 

. * The bones of a species of bear bavc also it seems beep found, upw 
spot* Cfc. Rev. No. 37. pp^ 155, 156. 
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very conyinciUji; light by Hutchinson and his disciple Catcott; * 
who have shown, that the surface at present furrowed by val- 
ley s, must bate been in many cases continuous; and this, in in- 
numerable instances, where streams do not exist at all, (as evtiy 
chalk down clearly shows), or where the existing streams are 
quite inadequate to the efiect. Thus, in a sciics such as is here 
represented, 



— ^ 

the portions of the beds, a, h and c, at present detached fi om 
each other, must once have been continuous; d, has only been 
partially cut through ; and e, has been left untouched, merely 
because the excavation did not cut deep enough. The coast of 
13oi et and Devon exhibits a case of this kind very beautifully ; 
and with the gi eater distinctness, because the beds, which aie 
there intersected, by valleys nearly at right angles to the coast, 
are so different fiom each other, and so unlike in appearance 
(chalk, giecn sand, oolite, has, and red marl), that there is no 
difficulty in tiacing them, and no doubt as to their former con- 
nexion. The author^s paper on this part of the coast, -I which 
he has biibjoiiicd in an Appendix, is accompanied by a map and 
explanatory views, and illustrates very clearly this important step 
in bis argument. 

This very elaborate inquiry is closed by a summary of the ar- 
guments, by which Mr Buckland conceives that he has esta- 
blished the concurrence of ^ o transient deluge, afibctiiig unvoctm 
* mlly, smultmeomly, and at no very distant period, the entire 
« surface of our planet/ (p* 146.) And the following appears 
to us to be the chain of proofs. Ut, The universal diffusion of 
dduvial gravel and water-worn fragments proves, that at some 
time or other, an inundation has taken place in all countries* 


* Sonu^i 
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xingtt|jCiM» oWrvattons on the vallies of chalk, arete be 
IMedln ^A Imertation mpn the Surface of the Earth, as 
ated in i of a Pliiloeophioal Choiogtephioal Chart of Beet 

Jtent, IkkfWif Christejjj^ P^e, M. D* 1787. 

« t FitWthe Geol. itVans. 2d SCries, Vol. I. p. 95. The remeihinil 
kt geological rclationi of the beds in ^ilestion have been described by 
Sir Delabcclilfc fhld. p. 40* 
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2e/, The .fir^uent occuiire^ of 'portions of rocks, at great dis- 
tances from the masses whence they must have been detached, 
shbWs that th*T inuadation must have acted, at the same time, 
upon very large portions of the surface. Tlie wide diilusion of 
similar organic remains) and the traces of the action of great 
currents in the same direction, tend also to establish this fact. 

The general resemblance of all diluvial accumulations ; and 
the similarity in the forms of mountains and valfeys, through- 
out the globe, show that these extensive inundations were also 
every where of uniform character. The identity of extinct 
organic remains, in various quarters, and the circumstances un- 
. der which they are found, show, that the species of animals no 
longer exitsing were extinguished by such an inundation ; and 
that it probably was sudden and transitory. LaUlyy Tlie fact, 
that the tops of the highest mountains were inundated, is proof 
that the deluge Was not only tmiversal but simultaneous^ since 
the sinking of the land beneath the sea is disproved by the 
identity, which has been shown to exist, of the present, with the 
antediluvian surface of the globe. 

In considering the force of this reasonings it is hardly neces- 
sary to premise, that to doubt the validity of the physical proof, 
by which any portion of history is supposed to be confirmed, is 
a very different thing from asserting that the history itself is 
false, — since the facts narrated may be preternatural, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of physical support our interpre*^ 
iation of the narrative may be erroneous i^or the proofs may 
be insuf&cient, from the deficiency of our information. We 
are anxious to guard against misunderstanding upon this point, 
because, although our own belief in the truth of Revelation 
rests upon grounds too firm to be shaken by any failure of co-^ 
incidence between the results physical inquiry and sacred 
history, we should be sorry, upon a subject of such great im<- 
pbrtahee^ to offend even the piejudices of any person from 
whom we may differ in opinion. 

That there has been a deluge, affecting universally all parts 
of the earth’s surface, and producing eveiy where the same or 
si^lar effects) no person who has duly ex^ined the evidence 

reamed upon thU sulgeotr must ; 

dt^elledi&f and 

gether in the pr!ei^t.;puidicat»#.y'|3l^ 

. th#4hatgreat event) 

■ upon diese v'pemts,/. 

to us to affin?d but 
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to the date^ and still Icbs as to the duration^ ♦ pf the submerblon. 
Wc shall, however, confine ourselves ai present to the most 
important of these propositions, and consider sikiply, whether 
the proofs of mmU ancons submeidm are such, and so exclu- 
sive, as would satisfy, upon a similar question in any other de- 
partment of natural philosophy, any candid and intelligent in- 
quirer, unacquainted with other testimony. For to speak of 
the support to the Sacred narrative afforded by extrinsic in- 
<miry, \f the natr alive itself be made to form apait oj the m- 
aence^ is a mode of reasoning that appears to ua to be altoge- 
ther inadmissible. ^ 

Wc arc aware that, in the present case, it is by no mcansr." 
necessary to acumnt for the phenomena under consideration; 
and that an universal inundation of the globe, under any form, 
whether simultaneous or successive, is so remote from anything 
like experience, and so vast in relation to our limited concep- 
tions, that our reasoning in regard to it must, after all, be ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. But where, of two modes of effecting 
the same event, one involves great difficulty, from wliich the 
other is free, that surely is to be considered as physically the 
more probable which is not so encumbered, unless the proof to 
the contraiy be strictly and (delusively decisive. Now, the hy- 
pothesis of simultaneous universality is obviously exposed to the 
trite, but most substantial objection, that it involves the neces- 
sity, not only of providing such a vast body of water, as no 
merely physical agent that we know of can supply, but of remov- 
ing it after it has been so provided. And the proofs of siniul- 
taneousness, as a matter of fact, arc certainly not of the ex- 
clusive character required. 

If the identity of the present and the antediluvian conti- 
nents were fully established, it would go far to exclude the 
hypotliesis which explains the submersion of the highest sum- 

♦ The very existence of the diiuvian Gravel in such immense 
quantities, is difficult to reconcile with the supposition of a transmt, 
and especially a trtzngidl submersion. Even if it were supposed to 
have been already prepared in bays of the sea, its removal to distant 
heights seems necessarily to imply a very violent action. But the 

C already mentioned, of its plain derivation from adjacent, though 
%t eminences, and of its consequent during the time of 

llieir being under water, Aeem quite irreconcileable with the notion 
'of a short or transitory visitation^since no little time and motion 
would plainly be required to wear down fragments of quartz, granite, 
and other bard rocks, into smooth and rounded i/ebblcs. 
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mils by the Mnking of the lami ; since it is v(,x. ]>robal)le 
(though not abfeoliudy ini|) 0 &siblc)i that if the land had c.iink 
beneath the sea, it ^\onlcl have risen again to its fomior |)o- 
sition; and this idciitit}’ would sufficiently rtliite ilu* 
iiion entertained by Cuvier, Deluc, and other ennnoDi na- 
turalists, that the antediluvian ocean changed places with iho 
land. But there arc still other forms of siiccc'^sivc innnditioii, 
which do not seem to have entered into the author’s view, and 
which are not physically excluded by any of his arguments. A 
gieat convulsion, for example, acting upon the waters of the 
ofobe, may have produced, by a wave, if the lenn be applicii- 
Gle to so vast a commotion, or a succession of wave®, that gene- 
1.4 destruction, by which the deluge, as a geological event, wa> 
characterized. How i-uch a convulsion might ha\c been im- 
mediately effected, whether by volcanic agency, or in wliat o- 
thcr manner, is immaterial to the question, if the hjpothe^is be 
sufficient to account for the phenomena, and be not exclude il 
by other considerations. Nor do the remaining steps of the ai- 
gumnitb above enumerated, imply the necessity of simuhancoiis 
universality. Diluvial gravel would have etjually arisen fioiu 
the successive iiuuiclatiou of large portions ot the eartli. "I’ho 
similarity of mountains and valleys in all quarters of the globe, 
would likewise equally result from any &uch extensive action of 
water; the mateiials acted upon being everywhere the '»ame: 
and if the phenomena connected with organic remains aie at- 
tentively considered, they certainly furnish no cxclusi\c proof 
upon this question. The destruction of animals would be the 
necessary result of universal and sudden inundation in what- 
ever foi 111 ; and if the remains of the same extinct species 
were found in every quarter of the globe, wliich has not yet 
been shown, — though inis would indicate a very extraordinary 
state of the antediluvian population, — it would not pro\e that 
thi* destruction of these species was simultaneous. It would on- 
ly follow, in strict reasoning, either that these remains were of 
animals, which had lived in every quarter of the globe ; or, if 
confined to one region, that they were traiisporied by the de- 
luge from thence to all the rest. In the former case, the u- 
niversal occurrence of the same remains would be no more a 
proof of simuiUtnCous inundation, than the universal occur- 
rence of diluvial gravel ; both would be the natural effect of in- 
undations, acting upon the same niatcrials, but clearly neither 
in itself a demonstration of universal coincidence as to tinuft 
If, on the other hand, the fossil remains of the same extiiint 
species be found universally,-— proof that the animals had 
(actually every quarter of the globe j it would foUbW| 
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that the deluge must have oiiginatcd in the region where they 
had lived; — and since the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hymna, 
&c. appear to have lived in Europe, then the deluge must have 
originated in Europe, which we do not imagine will be contend* 
ed for. 

It has been stated, in refutation of the theory * which ex** 
plains the deluge by the approach of a comet, and the olyection 
may be applied to any rapid form of iifundatioti, that a flood 
so caused ‘ must have left eviden^’o of its action somewhere in 
^ the wreck of lower strata carried upwards, and lodged in the 
^ hollows and clefts of higher ranges,’ whereas the contiary fs 
the fact. The argument is ingenious ; and would have consi- 
derable force if it could be shown, without exception, that no 
fragments of rocks of lower situations occur upon the surface 
in more elevated tracks : but in the first place, wc arc not awai e 
that this negative proposition has been universally established, 
— it is certain at least, that the remains of animals (as of the 
horse, &c* in the Himalaya mountains, according to Mr Buck- 
land’s statement) are sometimes found in regions much higher 
than those which they can be supposed to have inhabited* And 
secondly, the traces of descending action ought in every case 
to be the most conspicuous, for the operation of the retreating 
fluid would, m many cases, efface the marks of its rise. 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the talents that have been 
employed upon this department of natural history, we have not 
at present sufficient oata from which to reason with safety, 
upon any general question touching the comparison of the an- 
tediluvian population, with the actual inhabitants of the globe. 
The partial extinction of 8pecies,->^tbe mixture in certain dilu- 
vial accumulations, of the remains of extinct with those of ex- 
isting animals, t-*-the change of climate in high northern lati^ 
iudes ; or«-*if no such change have taken place— -in the economy 
of the races that Cnee inhabited those regions, are a few only cf 
the obscurities which time and observation have to remove. 

^ Quarterly Review, Ko. 57, Scptendier, 1825. p. 181. 

f There are some drcumstancos iudicaUng traiH}mUity of 4epp$i« 
tkm, and long abode of the sea upon the surfkce to certain places, t|be 
r;euibinatiouaf which, with so mmy proofs of violent and more 
tory ft is not easy to exnlaim Thus, in Italy and fliberia* the 
b((mes of elephants, abouna along the banks of rivers, where ihey 

do not sosm to have been diaturii^ And it is asserted that oyster**' 
have been found attaehad to the hnmerus of an elephant on the' 
lamikA of the Arno ; but an the spocdineu in auestiou is said to be ho 
longer in existence, this last point demands inquiry. Sse ifhrrir 
potft MifareKe ar pp. 284 f^8« 
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Mr Biickland ha^ from discussing any of the de- 

tails of the Mosaic narrative of the deluge ; and in this respect 
we shall willingly follow his example. But there is one point, 
which bias an important bearing upon the question wo have just 
consideredj and upon which the opposition between the history 
and the inferences which his work goes to establish, is so obvi- 
ous, that it must occur to every reader, — -we mean the extinciion 
of certain species of animals by the deluge: — the narrative ex- 
pressly stating, that all the animals, of every kind, which ex- 
isted at the time of that event, were preserved ; , while it is as- 
serted by zoologists, and one of the most striking novelties of 
Sir Buckland’s volume, is the confirmation of this fact, that 
certain species were totally extinguished by the inundation. 
The cave of Kirkdale alone contained at least four such ani- 


mals; and a great part of the argument of the volume rests 
mainly upon the fact of their extinction. In whatever way 
this opposition be regarded, it is deserving of serious attention ; 
fiince, if the text be interpreted literally, the discrepany is ob- 
vious and decisive; and if, on the other hand, such latitude of 
interpretation be allowable as will reconcile this difference, wo 
can see no reason why the same liberty should not be extended 
to the entire narrative ; and in that case, there will be no diffi- 
culty, from supposed variance with the Scripture, as to the ad- 
missibility of successive inundations/ 

We are aware, that it has been attempted to distinguish be- 
tween the universality (f the terms^ and of the sense of the ex- 
pressions, employed on this occasion by the historian, and that 
the words in question are asserted to indicate, not all, but to a 
certain proportion of the antediluvian animals; but after the 
most attentive consideration of the text, we confess that we 
cannot perceive imy thin that should render the wider inter- 
pretation mibre allowable, in one of the cases we have mehtibn- 
ed, than in the btlier. 


Put, to cOncltide an artide which has trespassed much longer 
on the attention of our readers than we intended, we shall only 
farmer observe^ t^at the renewed discussion of this subject will 

showing the difficulties of 

.has -aon^,^ 
physical- confirma*; 

' the 

' : ^een 

well to 

:v .;prib|^asr better . ' 
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time a fir'll! «o often ti.ivfiscd with so little success; assuring 
1)111 s('I Vi'S, that the ultini.ito elli'ct of the advancement of know- 
hd^o, ill all its depaitmcnts must he the establishment of Bc- 
iigioLis, no less than of Scientific truth. 


Aut. XL Mimohs of the Baron de KoUi^ relative io Jiis Secret 
in Joy hberahng Fet d inaml VJL Km^ rfSpatn^ 
Jtom Captivity at Vahngaij, Written Himself. Touehidi 
an attd(dy Mentoiys oj the Qj^icu oj Binaia. Written by 
IJei-'cll. pp. 04*0. London, 

m 

downfal of Napoleon, and the final subversion of a sys- 
^ tem which overwhelmed so many lights and pretension^, 
and repressed, by its terrors, the murnuirs of those it aggrieved, 
—was likely to be followed by a torrent of abusive pubiicutions : 
and every one, we believe, expected, that, as soon as it was safe 
and piolitable to bring to light the crimes of tiic depgitrd ty- 
ranny, the press would overflow with the meinoijs and tcstiino- 
iiics of those who had been its victims. To the surprise of all 
the world, howwer, and the signal mortification of Lcyitiiniic\, 
nothing of tliis actually happened. The abuse of the Kmpcior 
was far less after Ids abdication than it had ever been during his 
reign ; and wc believe wc state tlie truth but feebly and iniidc- 
({uately when we say, that all that has since been disclosed of 
Ids conduct and character, has tended, not only to raise the ge- 
neral opinion of his extraordinary talents, but to mitigate the 
severity of the judgments which had sometimes been passed on 
his moral defects. Till the period of his death, indeed, there 
were no publications of any note, in which his merits or de- 
merits were treated of. Since tliai event, there have been many 
in which he is warmly eulogized ; and none, till veiT lately, in 
which his conduct has been seriously impugned. There were 
circumstances, indeed, in the avowed policy and pretensions, as 
well as in the personal character of the restored sovereigns^ 
M^hich probably made Uieir more judicious friends averse to 
l^rovake comparisons, and shut their mouths on the most 
tionable and unpopular of his proceedings. But what deterred 
the weaker courage of only iuHamed, it would 6ecin» 

the loyal zeal of the Monarchs themsdm ; and the living Bour- 
bons, determined, if possible! to divide the sympathies of, the 
world with the dead Emperor, hava^ndeavoured to effect a di- 
version in favour of Legitimoo^! by producing various volumes 
their own inditing, concerning tlieir suflcrings and exploits ! 
^0 have already jpven our readei-s, in a preceding article, a 
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pretty full arconnt of the most remarkable of tlic^e perform^* 
ances, and have only now to say, that in the present low state of 
the Ultra prc«;s, we im<igine the Baron de KoIJi must be regarded* 
as a very important auxiliary, llis story, to be sme, relateg 
to rather anticjuated matters ; — but he was employed in bclnili of 
the most legitimate of all the legitimates; and he was employed 
by the English Government, when It was far more legitimate 
than it is supposed to be at this moment. 

The Baron waS sent by our Government, in 1810, to endea- 
vour to effect the deliverance of the present King of Spain from 
the Castle or Palace of Valen^ay, to which he had been sent 
by Napoleon, after his abdication in favour of Joseph, Of the 
iifiportance of this mission, different opinions will probably be 
entertained; but as to the ability with which it was planned, 
and the judicious selection of the person to whom it was in- 
trusted, no doubts can possibly remain, after perusing the reve- 
lations of the Baron de Kolli, in the volume now bei'ore ns. 
Our national pride has sometimes been mortified, and some- 
times soothed, by the contempt which is expressed all over the 
Continent, for our talents for intrigue — our skill, in other 
words, in deception and imposture, in trick and ^^ucees^ful dis- 
guise. This mission, accordingly, was not committed to the 
clumsy hands of an Englishman, — and so far all was well ; but 
we fear that English feelings predominated loo much in the 
choice; for, except in honesty of intention, and disregard of 
personal hazard — qualities which might have been found at 
home— we really do not think that a more awkward intriguer, 
a more bungling manager of a plot, could well have been disco- 
vered among the British-born subjects of the crown. 

There was, to be sure, the most formidable apparatus for con- 
cealment ahd disguise — * seals and ciphers of Bonaparte’s Secre- 
‘ taries of State, iVcnch pasports, and fcuilles duroiUe^ orders of 
‘ the Ministers of War and of the Marine, See* &c., all procured 
^ by the English ministry, from the best sources. ’ We cannot 
help feeling an awkward sort of shame at this barefaced disclosure 
of the direct agency of a proud Government, in such a low scene 
of forgery and falsehood; and if there are occasions—^which may, 
4jB;er all, doubted- -which render the use of such thin^ in^ 
dispensable, ive must be permitted to doubt, whether the delivei^- 
ance of Ferdinand was ever worth such a sacrifice on the part 
of this country* But, however that may be, the success of the 
plot manifestly depended on the utmost caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy on the part df the agent; and a very short abstriMai 
of his proceedings, will show how eminently the Baron do Kol* 
|i was deficient in all these qualities. In the first plece^ he 
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i^cnis to have set out on his journey, without having taken the 
least pains to ascertain Hhctbcr the Iloyal captive was at all jii- 
ciined to cooperate in the scheme of his removal-— a matter ex- 
ceedingly doubtl'ul up to tliis hour — he being at that time very 
agreeably occupied, we believe, in embroidering a petticoat for 
the Virgin Maiy, and in other respects so lavishly supplied by 
Kapolcon with ail sorts of luxuries and indulgences, as to make it 
very unlikely that he would have gone upon the perilous and 
Quixotic undertakings, to which wc seem to have invited him. 
In the second place, the Baron’s original passports were so ex- 
tremely defective, that they described a person of a different sta- 
ture and complexion, and exposed him at every step to detention 
and detection. Sdly, Wliile waiting at Antwerp for his Knglish in- 
structions, he forms a casual acquaintance with a young man thei e 
—and, without any previous knowledge whatever of his character, 
or any kind of recommendation, proceeds, on the faith of his ‘open 
and expressive countenance, ’ to admit him to his confidence, 
appoints him his secrctaiy, and associates him at once in all the 
trusts and hazards of his delicate expedition. 4^, On the coast 
of Quiberon, he falls in with another Baron, like himself an 
hilnguant by profession, and then in the pay of the English, 
and, as it turned out, also of the French Government; and 
though he suspected, from the first, that this person was playing 
a double part, and sought his confidence only in order to be- 
tray him, he gives him so much of his talk and society, as to 
enable him to put the French police on their guard, and ulti- 
ipately to ensure the miscarriage of his hopeful undertaking* 
When he gets to the neighbourhood of Valen^ay, he takes 
no steps whatever to sound the dispositions of the prisoner as to 
the plan of an escape, or to consult his pleasure or ability as to 
the manner of carrying it into effect — ^but, settling with himself 
that he would make the Prince gallop away on a post-horse at 
midnight, he exhausts the whole resources of bis genius in pre- 
paring a decoy for his pursuers, by sending off an empty chaise 
in an opposite direction ! 6ti, lie then admits into his confi- 
dence aiiQther entire stranger— without even the apology this 
imp of liking his appearance,— but merely because be was, or 
said he had been engaj^ in the Bcwalist insutrection of I# 
Vffidte* In this promising position of bis aljSk.irg, bis last oon^ 
fident opens the door one morning to a detachment of police of- 
ficers,— to whom he immediiaielT confesses the nature of his mis- 
sion, and is fordiwith committea to the Donjon of Vincennes, 
irbile hU papers are transmitted for the in^eotioii of the higher 
Mthorities. 

*!t|tare is something so absurd and almost incredibly bungling 
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in the account that is here given of thiss rabh and abortive un- 
dertaking, that, on first glancing at it, we could scarcely help 
suspecting that the whole publication was a dull and impudent fa- 
brication, for the purpose of trying what lamentable trash would 
be swallowed by the English public under the name of Secrets of 
State, and of ridiculing, by this excessive caricature, the known 
gauckeric of our cabinet in all sorts of Continental intei ference. 
The singular minuteness, however, of the details and e«'pccially 
the fact of the work having now been in the hands of the public 
for several months, without any contradiction on the part of the 
many distinguished persons who are referred to in the coui«e of 
k, have nearly satisfied us of its authenticity ; and induced us, 
in that view, to give some account of it to our readers — both as 
a* singular illustration of Oxenstiern’b memorable reflection, 

* (ijiam paiva sapientid reqitur mundus ' * and as containing some 
curious specimens of the audacious falsehoods that were announ- 
ced, and at due season avowed, in the department of the Police 
under Napoleon, — as well as of the extraordinary vigilance and 
inflexible rigour with which it was adminihlcrcd. 

The Baron does not favour us with any account of his family 
or early history. All he says is, that * he had been previously 

• employed in secret missions in France, Germany, and Italy ; * 
and that he had good recommendations to persons of the higheivt 
rank and station m Great Britain. He appears indeed to be a 
person of some consideration (though we find he is only quali- 
fied as * the Sieur dc KollP in a rescript of the present French 
King) ; for Lord Wellesley presents him with a sword of honour 
— and instead of being paid in base ingots and bank bills, he is 

i :)reseated*with various lots of Diamonds to the value of 200,000 
irancs and upwards. He is detained some time at Antwerp, 
waiting for a passage to England— and it is in this interval that 
he picks up his friend M. Albeit de St B— , whose ^ mild 
and open countenance ’ at once seduces this veteran intriguer 
into an entire reliance on his fidelity and prudence-^nd he 
brings him tvith him to England, throng m^ny perils, as his 
secretary. There he is presented to the Duke of Kent and the 
Marquis of Wellesloy, to whom he forthwith introduces his 
M^etafy^-^and tHen the plot for the liberation of Ferdinand is 
with the noble Marquis and Admiral Co^kh^rtit^ho 
parties alt meitting very secretly in a house belonging to the 
Admiral, aftih!' nightthiU^and repairing separately to the iran*** 
dezvoas^ the Marais Md Admiral in borrowed carriages, and 
any of their Usuel attendants 1 We really were not aWare 
that there was ever ao much mystery practised in Khgbaid# 
But the beauty of it i(h that all tkm most secret 
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arc regularly rcportnl to ilie police at Piui<; — the agents of 
which astonish the 15iiion on his apprehension, with a minute 
account of all his pj occedings, as well in Loiulon as elsewheic. 
We fear the young gentleman with the mild and open counte- 
nance must be responsible for these disclosures— as the reader 
will by and by, we suspect, find good reason to believe. This 
trusty secretary, however, remains behind in London ; and, at 
last bi ing > do^v n to Plymouth the forged papers and otlier creden- 
tials, consisting of a letter from Lord Wellesley to the Baron him- 
self^ and two letters, one in Latin and one in French, under the 
hand of our late venerable monarch Geoigc III., to Ferdinand 
at Valcn^ay — all which arc given at full length in the work now 
before us. At last they embark about the end of February, hav- 
ing pi eviou*.!} taken on boaid, for the delight and recreation 
of the expected Iloyal visitor, a great quantity of plate and fine 
wines, ‘ chests filled with linen and clothes, un excellent selec- 
‘ tion of books ! asti'onomical instriuiients and maps 1 conse- 

* crated plate and ornaments for divine service, and a Catholic 

* Pi iest to officiate, ' during the proposed voyage to Spam. 

TIrv soon get over to Quiberon Bay, wlicre they fall in with 
nnotlici adventurous Baron, calling Iiimself do Fcrrict, also, at 
that tune, in the pay ol the English (lovernraeiit, who is very ea- 
ger to engage our hero m a project for assassinating Napoleon, or 
raising a new insurrection in La Vendee. The Baron, however, 
fights rather shy of his brother intriguer; and o])enIy expresses 
to the Aduiiial his suspicions of his fidelity. However, he talks 
enough before him to put his futuie proceedings completely in 
his power,— and do Fernet is afterwards landed on the coast, 
without any attempt to watch or lestrain him. We- learn, in a 
notes that he certainly did give iriormation to the French po- 
lice of de Kolli’s destination — that he was aflcrw^ards engaged, 
in 18 14*, in a plot to arrest the Due do Berri, — and vdiimately 
shut up for some time in the Tower of London under a charge 
of high treason. The Baron and his amiable secretary, how- 
ever, are at last happily landed in the night, and begin theism 
DTiOgroas towards Valen^ay under no very favourable anspioes. 
The faithful Albert drops behind in tba. darkness of their 
maithf aiKdothe valorous Baron finds htmselr alone* He calls 
loudly dd his companion, but is answered only by the barkii!li|( 
of distant do^. He then turns back to look for him ; and at 
last falls over nSm in the bottom of a ditch i He pours a glass 
of Madeira (with a comfortable flask of which he seems to nave 
been provided) down his throat; and, finding his pulse quite 
strong and natural, cannot help concluding that < bis indhpovi* 
‘ Uoti proceeded rather from mm^l tlmn physical causes’* ! 
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However, ho is last roused and hroiiirht to hi", souses; when 
lie to be allowed to rest for a few lioins, and onin its liie 
11 iron to go on without him. made new clloiis, ’ ^.,13 s 
the liaron, ‘ to induce him to follow me. I appealed to 

* his ‘oii'^e of honour; to his views of interest. I>ut all was in 

* vain 1 ” A desperado of an adventurer, on whose eondin t ilie 

fate ot nations and the liberty of princes depended, niiijht li or 
made short work with such a craven associate. But our 1' 110.1 
acts in the of a different system; and, after earnestly c « 

this stout* hearted and opcn-couiitenanccd Kby.ih‘‘t to 
die lather than betray the secret of the '.late and the Kin‘»\ 
^ fate, ’ — and, at the same time, not very consistently, assmm^ 
lias leaders that be had put no material secrets in liis power, — 
lie says, with the most marvellous generosity w^e ever happened 
to liear of, ^ Here is a packet which contains a thousand poinu'a 
‘ worth of diamond.^: should we never meet again, they aie 
‘ yours ! If not, we shall settle the account when wv‘ meet on 
‘ ->uch a day at Palis, or on some other at Vmceane^ * ’ — and 
so saying, he leaves the slender youth to his repose, and t’liscla 
on all day as fast as his post-horses can c.*iry him. Winn 
lounging through an inn in the evening, while Iiis taniioe 
getting ready, he sees the faithful Albert, who, in 'pile ol Ins 
exhaustion, nad got on before him, warming him, elf comfort- 
ably at a fire, — and again prevails on him to rejoin him ; but is 
veiy «oon compelled to leave him a second time behind, '^fliey 
do meet again, however, at Paris; and Albert, who is still lut- 
ing as his secretary, is allowed to go unmolested when he is ta- 
ken up. Yet M. de Kolli, with a romantic sou vS gcnerosii}, 
still professes to believe that he had not betrayed liiin. lie is 
GO c!:ceccUngly sentimental, indeed, on the score of this ycnim, 
gentleman, that it is not easy to tell what he would be at. These 
are his last woids with regard to him. 

* He even endeavoured to raise my suspicions of Albert. My o- 
pinion as to him was already settled. M. de St B * * ** had not 
betrayed thp cause of Ferdinand. Why happened it, notwithstand- 
ing, that he forfeited my esteem ? The reader will excuse tny silence ; 
Albert had cotnmit^d more than one fault, and the police furnished 
tae with ocular domoKietiration of it; but, hko him, 1 will not give my 
1^»e«dieit the pleasure of smiling, at learning that the defenders of a 
just cause not always actuated by the interests of virtue aloaot 
'Ilic name of Albert will not appear again in the&e Memoirs; can he 
make himself equally forgotten elsewhere ? ’ p. 9$. 

But ^0 arc anticipating a little on the course of this extrapr- 
dinafy ttarrauve,-t*-thqi4gfa there is not a great deal more of 
plot to be unravelled* After taking a view of the outside of 
Valcrujay, and doing all he could to excite suspicion and notice^ 
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by blatloniiig saddlc-horsos at one placc^ and parading an emp- 
ty cairkge, with clo'^c blinds and attending footmen, in an-^ 
other— he * enters into engagements, * as he terms it, with the 
Steur Richard, of' whom he knew nothing but that he talked 
zealoubly in favour of the Bourbons, and said he had bedn 
wounded in the Vendean w^ar. He did not indeed tell him ex- 
actly what he had come for; but let him understand that he was 
engaged in some Boui bon plot, — and delivered an Oration to him, 
winch, liow'cver, had only the effect of making him look pale, 
upon the delight of * dying for a captive Sovereign, ‘ and 
‘ sharing the fate of the faithful, whose ghosts are still trem- 
‘ bling on the shores of Quiberon, or the desarts of Grenoble.' 
At last, on the morning of the 24th of March, he gives him 
2700 francs to purchase things for their journey; and soon af- 
ter, the faithful Sieiir opens the door to eleven armed officers 
of the police, who immediately take them both into custody ! 
The Baron is examined first by M. Desmarest, and then by 
Vouche, to both of whom he at once avows his mission, and 
admits the fabrication of his papers, — and both give him, in 
return, * a most accurate account of my transactions in London, 
‘ my arrival at Quiberon, and of my slightest movements iu 
* France up to the moment of my ai rest!’ They then en- 
deavour to persuade him still to go, under their superintend- 
ance, with his credentials to Ferdinand, and to urge him to at- 
tempt his escape, as they wished to know whether he really had 
any desire to change his place of residence. If it turned out 
that he was really so disposed, they added that little obstacle 
could be offered to his coming out ; and that, whatever after- 
wards became of him, the Baron might then turn to his own 
|)urposcs the funds which had been provided for the occasion* 
The Baron rejects this insidious pioposal with disdain; on 
which the agents of the police rejoin, with admirable composure, 
*' Then we will send one to hmi not quite so as you, nor 
^ quite so proud ; ’ — and the worthy Baron is forthwith imtnured, 
me secret^ in the Honjon of Vincennes. Before we presume, how- 
ever, to toll any of the secrets of that prison-hotise, in Which the 
unhappy liberator of Ferdinand sojourned ||r four long years, 
wq rqveal a little of the obliquities of tne Puhe of 
to» ea the Bdron was afterwards enabled to establish them* 

was arrested at Vtneonnes on the «4th of Haittlis 
and Was never afterwards in the viclniW of Valen^ay* A let^ 
lor, however, from the i^ommandaiit of thstt fortress, dated on 
the fitb of April, and published in the Moniteur soon after, an- 
to the Minister of Polfoe that Ferdinand had just ep- 
|lpised him that an emissary of the JEnglish Government had 
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introduCecVhiriiself,^ 3 the. false hoiion that be was for- 

cibly detainech had proposed him to escape — that tlie 

commandant had immediately Jirresced emissaiy, who de- 

clared himself to be the Baron de Koili, .and who, with the 
nuinerotis papers found on his perspiij was accordingly trans- 
mitted to the Minister of the Police^ — and another pretended 
letter from Ferdinand, to the same effect was subjoined. There 
is falsehood enough in this to disgust and offend all honest 
minds— but the documents and disclosures now made public 
by.^he Baron tend, if not disavowed and contradicted, to cover 
hie Orace of Otranto with still deeper disgrace. The fact it 
seems is, that ali^r the Baron’s arrest, the Sieur Bichard, his 
tre&cherous confident, was sent by the Police, with the letters 
and credentials which had been taken from his master, to seek 
admission to Ferdinand at Valen^ay, and to urge him to at- 
tempt his escape— but that, not being acquainted with the per- 
son of the King, he addressed himself by mistake, and in a very 
awkward; manner, to the Iiifanto his uncle, who, .suspecting 
sotpe dishonesty, immediately informed the Commandant — and 
that the letters which have been already alluded to were then 
coneocted between him and the Minister of Police, and given to 
tbe^ wprld as proofs of Ferdinand’s satisfaction with his condi- 
tion, and the malignant, restlessness of the English. The docu- 
ments produced by the Baron, however, go still farther than 
this. The Sieur Richard, in an affidavit, declares, that be went 
to Valgn 9 ay in consequence of an order signed by the Ihike of 
Otrahfp,; and^ that his secret instructions from the Duke were, 

• to favour King, and to bring him as a pri-^ 

^ s6ner,M^he Donjon, of Vincennes ^ — that ‘ he secreted and has 
‘ preserved these instructions, and has now delivered them to 

* the Raron de Koili.' The instructions themselves, bearing 

to fe- signed by of Otranto, are accordingly printed 

in this volume; and they certainly contain the 
ex^ordinary passage^. After directing r him 

is said, 

■ the raeaBs;herppis»e$8Cs vof ‘'lacili--.: 

■■ t.heepiistpf N^cwman-.^ 
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Uh^ him to the person intrusted with the executixmm It is perfectly un- 
deratopd that the Sieur Albert is not to propose or to use thi$ last 
plan, but ih the event of the Prince refusings or not venturing to risk 
the first. 

;* “ Tbe Sieur Albert will bring the Prince slraifht to Vincennes^ 
gerewsding him tha^ is proceeding to the coast of Normandy little 
imy round 

* “ In the event of the Prince refusing to fly, in ordet to repair 
to the coast, Albert will at least try to get from him an answer to 
the letter delivered to him. 

< “ As to every other point, the Sieur Albert will follow the direc- 
tions which the governor is requested to give him ; for that purpose 
he will settle the mode of communicating with M. de Berthemy,. So 
as that no one in the chateau shall have any suspicion of it. * 
pp. 247» 248. 

The most extraordinary paper of all, however, is the cool 
and deliberate avowal of all this, made by this same Duke of 
Otranto, in answer to a categorical requisition which the Baron 
addressed to him after the first restoration of the Bourbons in 


1814, and which he has now printed in the following terms. 

* ** The Duke of Otranto attests and declares, that the Baron de 
Kolli, who was intrusted with a mission from the British govern- 
ment to his Catholic majesty. King Ferdinand VII., did everything 
to execute it, which honour, fidelity, and. zeal could have inspir^ ; 
that his arrest, which took place on tlie 24th of March 1810 , hi ^ 
house in the park of Vincennes, prevented him from repairing to ^a- 
len^y ; that a person named Richard was sent there under his name ; 
that all his effects, money, and . diamonds, were deposited at tile of- 
fice of general of police, as being the private property of Barbii de 
KolH. The duke of Otranto further certifies, that all that has been 
printed respecting; the Baron and his mission is devised gi^d 

jpU^psely substituted for the true report which was made, and in 
#hj|cli tlie duke of Otranto proposed, 1. That the afiair should not 
bo made public ; 2. That the Baron de Kolli should be sent back to 
r tbo M to whom the duke wished to show a mg^k '^of 

^«;i§ei^<[^^imd.;confid^ ' 

.(Signed) ■ ■■ THE::Duk£'.o(v' OTitAWOEtf ' ■ 

■ not feel parttcularlj^prouri of the 
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pt^ng veiT nearly the same devices to get rid of the rubbish 
ana avoid detection — like him, too, he gets clear into the open 
court, but is caught on the outworks, and remanded, of course, 
to a more safe and rigorous captivity* He was worse off than 
Trenck, however, in having to pluck out by the roots a huge 
beard of ten months growth the night before he attempted his 
escape^ and in having to elude the vigilance of two watch-dogs 
in the court-yard, with whom he had sagaciously established a 
cordial intimacy some weeks before, by feeding them regularly . 
^ith tile fragments of his dinner. His imprisonment seems in- 
deed to have been abundantly severe ; being entirely secluded 
frpm the visits of his friends and children, or even any society 
with his fellow-prisoners, and denied the use of writing mate- 
rialsj or the amusement of books. We cannot say, however, 
that he submitted to those privations with meekness. On one 
occasion, when some of the turnkeys are approaching to search 
him, he stabs himself in several places with a pair of scissors; 
and on another, when a brutal attendant was long in coming 
with his meagre supply of food, he fells him to the. ground with 
a billet from the fire — his nerves, however, having been dis- 
ordered just before this last piece of violence by a frightful 
dream, in which this same keeper attempted to bite off bis 
hand^ with teeth like rolls of paper containing confectioners* 
mottoes 1 He is also extremely active in contriving the means 
of secret intercourse with his fellow captives, and is repeated- 
ly detected, both in this and in practising on the compassion 
or cupidity of his attendants — ^so that it is but fair to say, that 
he brought some part of the rigour with which he was treated 
on his own head. 

Ppon the approach of the Allies to Vincennes in 18 14, an 
order is given by the Duke of Rovigo, then Minister of the 
Police, to remove the prisoners to Saumur, in which the Baton 
aaisntes us, that he read with his own eyes, the following signi- 
Sioantand ominous hint. * As the person named Kolli is one 
* of the most dangerous of the state prisoners, I sAqtdd be 
^ to of his death than Ats W 

put such perilous intimations in writing^^^^ 
is safely conveyed to SaumUr ; Whet^ 
■the''frensgrbf -the 
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which we have already Rp(,kcn. The restored Kiijg of France, 
upon considering a ineniorial from him, having oeen pleas- 
ed merely to order that the sum of 15,000 francs taken from 
him in money should be restored, with his horse and sword 
of honour, but ‘ tliat the diamonds, having been given by 
* a gox^ernment then at war with France^ must remain confiscat- 
‘ dd. * The Baron is very angry at this decision ; of which he 
has ever since been endeavouring to procure a reversal, but in 
vain. Among other contrivances for efiecting that end, he 
tells us, that he lately sent a. copy of his present work, in ma* 
nuscript, to the French ministers, with a letter expressing hi» 
regret at being obliged to state such a fact in it — but, getting 
no satisfaction, he now gives it to the world. He distinctly ac- 
cuses the Minister of Police of having embezzled his diamonds 
—and complains that the Duke of Ilovigo still retains his 
sword of honour, though ordered by the King to restore it. 

Having settled these matters in the best way he could, and 
regained possession of his original credentials from the English 
Government, the magnanimous Baron determines, after ■all, to 
deliver the letters of our venerable Sovereign, according tQ his 
original undertaking. He therefore gets a magnificent port- 
folio prepared, ‘studded with golden fJeurs-de-jis, and orna- 
‘ rnented w'ith the Spanish and English colours, with these 
‘ words richly embroidered — George III., King of Great Bri- 
‘ tain, to Ferdinand VIL, King of Spain and the Indies, Pri- 
‘ soner at Valen^ay;’ and, with the precious documents in 
this * brilliant envelope, * as he fondly terms it, he has at last 
the liappiuess of being presented before the restored Monarch 
at Madrid, in February 1815, and is received with such kind- 
ness as ‘ fully Indemnified him, he assures us, for his long suf- 
ferings at Vincennes. ’ 4 ,,^, 

^ During the hundred days, the Baron was again engaged 
support of Legitimacy — though in a way more unexceptionable:, 
j(jp:e think, than in 18i0. Anxious to show, that Mhe unjust dn- 
f ^ tention of his diamonds had in no degree; weakened his d 
rtidh( to. house of Bourbon,’ he Ieayei| bis retirement in 
a commission in a corps of volunteers, 
ly ^ w Ferdinand authorizes: to be rais^ on : his 
;itontif^ ipf .p' Angpulc^ ' ■ 
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‘ Tlic Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria ' have nothing to do 
with the adventures of M- de Kolli; and belong indeed to that 
higher department of literature to which we have already en- 
deavoured to do homage in our article on Royal Authors, and 
especially of the house of Bourbon. The object of the present 
performance, which is by no means the worst of these family 
pieces, was something more substantial than mere literary glory 
“it having been prepared, as we understand, for the purpose 
of inducing the Allied Powers, in their first Congress at Vienna 
in 1814, to make some compensation to its illustrious author 
Ihe territories of which, by the new order of things, she 
had been despoiled. It contains little that can now be of any 
interest, being chiefly occupied with accounts of her different 
journics and bad accommodation in the various residences that 
were assigned her. In the vast importance that is ascribed to 
matters of personal* comfort, it bears a striking affinity to the 
pathetic work of the present Sovereign of France, of which w'e 
have spoken in another article. Even on her first arrival at 
Florence in 1801, she is wonderfully distressed to find the pa- 
lace very ill furnished, and is obliged to lay the nobility under 
contribution for ‘plate, chandeliers, and other articles equally 
indispensable. ’ Even with their aid, however, she was actuaU 
ly reduced to the necessity of occasionally eating oft* China— 
an extremity which is thus touchingly recorded. ‘ This was 

* the first time that a daughter of tlie King of Spain, accus- 

* tomed to be served in Gold and Silver, saw herself obliged to 

* eat off’ Porcelain ’ ! In 1808, she is ordered to join her fa- 
ther at Fontainebleau, where she is much mortified at finding 
that, ‘ while her parents were settled in the palace- — were al- 

* lowed the whole service of the Imperial Court, and had all 
^ the gentlemen^ ladiesj and guards at their disposal — ^shc had 
^ only a paltry little apartment, scarcely large enough for her 

* family to sleep in, ’ &c. &c.; and so it goes on, from worse 
to Worse, till she is at last shut up in a convent at Rome, with 
ah allowance of ho more than 2500 francs per month for her 
inaihl<fnance—whifch Murat, in the last days of his reign, after- 

enlarged h^ than 33,000. We cannot afford, 
iihWevei^ on the wrongs of this Princess^ 

Congress of Legitimates do hot seeni to huye 
:^the only conipensatiah tftny ,af 0 
beihg.-a tempbra^ 
should: 

states'bf Parma, 
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Abt* XIL Observations on the Judges of the Court (jf Chancery^ 

and the Practice and Delays complained of in that Court* 8vo. 

London. Murray. lb2S. 

‘ "Drom this method of interpreting the Laws by the reason 
of thcm 9 aribcs what we call Equity ; which is thus de- 
‘ fined by Grotius, ‘‘ the correction of that, wherein the law, 

* by reason of its universality, is deficient, ” For since, in laws, 

* all cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, it is necessary that, 

* when the general decrees of the law come to be applied to par* 
‘ ticular cases, there should be somewhere a power vested of de^ 
‘ fining those circumstances, which (had they been foreseen) the 

* legislator himself would have expressed. And these are the 
^ cases, which, according to Grotius, Lex non exacte definite 

* jsed af bitrio honi viri permittit. * 

Such is the account given by Mr Judge Blackstonc of the ori* 
gin and business of the Court of Chancery in this country. And 
of a nature somewhat startling and extraordinary it is — when we 
recollect, that the most obvious and familiar notion of ‘welhor« 
dered jurisprudence implies that every thing is determined, fix- 
ed, and known before-hand ; and when, moreover, we bear in 
mind what large and unmeasured commendation is habitually 
bestowed upon the wisdom of our ancestors, for having framed 
and handed down to us a certain rule of living, undisturbed by 
arbitrary discretion, and directed only by (what Lord Coke has 
been pleased to term) * the golden metwand of the law. ’ Nor 
i^ill the first feeling of surprise and uneasiness, to which this state- 
ment is calculated to give rise, receive any alleviation from the 
reflection, that the elevated and most powerful individual, in wbont 
(he trust is from time to time leposca, is, for the most part, the 
veiy centre and nucleus of the predominant faction in the states 
and liable to all the predilections and dislikes which influence 
the possessors of Power ; — Tliat, whereas the other judges of 
(he land are presumed (with whatever truth), from the first 
innineiit of their appointment, to be totally removed from 
(he seductive influence of the Crown and ibc bios of party, 
(hie, (be greatest of all the Judges, and the maker of the res4 
is alone thwarted and traversed in bis career by the hopes 
featri} the jealousies and bickerings, the bustle and urn 
(raoti^ of poUtical controversy, ~nay, that he is actuiijiy 
liable of course, of the theory ^ the institution, with- 

out relerence to any particular case) to the incalculable evil df 
lepapaval, by the ordinary fluctuaUons of public opinion, or 

Ma ahiftiug of courtly caprice :«^That, in the course su 
pijuductal duty, he must incicfentally come in contaet vtiOx 
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those^ who, in the liiost mitigated and liberal shape of civil 
warfare, must be considered as opponents, but who, if, in ad* 
ditibn to a love of office, as connected with the gratification of 
ambition or the pursuit of fame, there should also be found a 
greedy appetite for its gross lucre and fat emoluments, would 
be converted, at once, into the most dreaded and detested of 
enemies : — That a Chancellor of England may sit in judg- 
ment upon the estates entire, and some of the dearest per- 
sonal interests of the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Villierses 
the Grosvenors, the Whitbreads and the Sheridans, as well as 
of those who happen to be unknown, and are, therefore, as every 
litigant party ought to be, indifferent. 

. We shall not, we are persuaded, be suspected of misrepre- 
senting the elegant writer, from whom we have made the quo- 
tation, so much as to attribute to him the opinion, that the pro- 
vince of a Court of Equity wote, is merely to provide a remedy 
for the inconvenient pressure of general, unbending rules, 
without any other criterion than the conscience of the ChanceL 
loribr the time being; or, in other words, (since that has been 
sometimes considered a sort of common measure of conscience), 
by the length of his foot. Our readers are perfectly aware that it 
is to be collected, from different parts of the work of the learn- 
ed commentator, that the system, ostensibly, proceeds upon as 
scrupulous and rigorous an adherence to precedent and aa«- 
thority, as can be found in the Courts of Law themselves, not 
to mention the important statutory provisions that form part 
and parcel > of it. We know that these things are studiously 
professed; but we also know of what materials professions 
are oftentimes made, and to what purposes they are appli- 
ed. We are not quite sure that assertion heaped upon asser'i* 
tion contributes much, in every possible case, to strengths 
conviction. How far the tendency has been, in latter times, t6 
abridge or enlarge discretionarv power in the decision of cases 
in the Court of Chancery, we snail briefly notice hereafter ; But 
we must first say a word more on the difficulties which beset 
tbe Lqrd Chancellor for the time being, in the upright wd disp 
intai^sted dischaige of his duty. I 

Og^ we consider 1 

uncontrolled for the satisfactoi^dh 
to be wdtnib 
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countenat>ce and support, independent of the merit of his con- 
duct, and the wisdom and propriety of his decisions. In the 
one hand, he wields> the loquacious profession of the Law, of which 
he is the head, with an almost uncontrolled authority. From 
the obsequious and time-serving, — from those, who are allured 
by the emoluments and honours, of which he has the exclusive 
patronage (and our readers may form some judgment how large 
a share of the whole body that description comprises, when 
they bear in mind that it is not yet an obsolete * aphorism,— 
that lawyers ought not to profess even if they should, by chance, 
privately entertain, any political opinion), he is sure to receive, 
as he requires n ready acquiescence and support. With tlie 
other hand, he leads after him, by the never-failing lure of in- 
terest, the less prominent, but not less busy and persevering 
body of the Clergy, who feel a natural yearning towards that 
source of patronage, which they regard, as befits pious men, 
with gratitude for favours received, and look up to with live- 
ly hope of benefits yet to come. Into the same scale must 
be thrown the whole weight of Political connexion, — the prompt 
and interested support of that prevalent parly to wdiich the 
Chancellor necessarily belongs, and of which he is, some- 
times, the chief. Now, wo do not mean to affirm, that this 
consciousness of external strength must, of necessity, lead to 
the gratification of indolence, or spleen, or self-will; because 
we know that a man may be an iinpartidl judge in the case of 
an adversary or hU own, and that he may be possessed of abso- 
lute and uncontrolled power, and fail to abu«^e it. But we do af- 
firm, that it entirely removes the best security, which the pub- 
lic possesses, for a due and faithful discharge of duty,— a know- 
ledge tliat character must depend, in its original formation, and, 
afterwards, for its maintenance and support, upon individual 
exertion alone. We do aver, without undertaking to prove 
what muit be the result of the decision, that it is imposing upon 
any man’s integrity too severe a trial, to set him to adjudicate 
tijpon a case where he has a leaning of favour, or hostility towards, 
eftber of the contending parties. 

Th< CfNitinuance of Lord Eldon’s dynasty, which has en- 
dured nearly a quarter of a century, and has considerably 
exceeded the average length of the reigns of the Kings of England 
aince the Conquest, has afibrded an unlimited opportunity for 
the lbr<natkini '*or perfection of a system. By the benefit of 
fortUMf or bh Lordship^s good management^ he has been ro« 


^ The late Sir V* Cibbs fs said to have strenqously recom^MlwA 
^bis prudent hind of dissimniation. ' 
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niarkably exempt, during the whole of his erreor. fiom the 
interruption of rivalry and opposition. No facheujob of 
provement or reformation which he may have niodiLaiccI, in 
the principles or practice of his court, have been cut rijort 
by the untoward uburpation of a successful antagonist. Oiic 
single check only* resembling rather a vacation’s repo-o than 
removal from ollicc and power, ha^ disluibed the cveti tenor 
of his way. Excepting Sir Samuel Iloiinlly, in the f4)nna- 
tion or production of whom the noble and learned Loid a*- 
surcdly had no share, — but who, if he had been brouglit for- 
ward into the service of his countiy, would have rendered un- 
necessary the instructions, the reports, the commissions, and 
the other laborious ceremonials which sufficiently demonstrate 
the necessity of tlic case, whatever may be thought of them as 
remedies, — ^lic has been uniniiled and undistmbcd by any rival, 
in public opinion, for the situation which he has filled. How 
far his Lordship has availed himself of thc-e advantage^, let 
those who have heard Ins judgments decide; — let those judg- 
ments, as they are recorded, speak for him. 

That his Lordship is a great and learned lawyer — that he 
possesses a most subtle and refining understanding, and unites, 
with an extraordinary degree of pcneliMtion ami sagacity, a 
singular patience and circumspection in forming his decisions, 
will be admitted, we suppose, by all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him in the exercise of Ins judicial office. 
But it would be difficult, we conceive, on the other hand, to 


deny that he more frequently gives proof of caution than of 
boldness, of subtlety than of vigour in his reasonings — that in 
the determination of particular cases, he seems too often to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in raising up doubts and difficulties, rather 
than in clearing them away*— and, above all, that he confines 
himself far too rigidly to the decision of the special matters that 
come before him, without aiming cither at the establishment of 
general principles, and the improvement of the Science he pro- 
fesses, or at the correction of those vices in the constitution or 
administration of his court, of which he daily hears and 
too much to make it conceivable that he should be ignorant. 
Whoever, in short, may have been driven to toil in 
boratory, called Mr Vesey junioris Reports, comprised 
mritfaiti the very moderate compass of eighteen solid Otm 
with variotis accessary records of a kindred character and ap 
must have looked, we think, in vsifa for that great w , 
wmiKling talent and master mind of which the possessiOKI of tile 
'‘fciWheet station, and that too for so great a length of tiida» 
ppsatm, unavoidably, some expectation. The vast 
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collection Imposes Indeed upon the mind ; and a distinct effort 
must be made in order to prevent a natural, perhaps, but too 
hasty condusion, that, because much has been said, much there- 
fore has been proved. Separating, however, merit from size 
in these miscellanies, we shall find, in the first place, a tor- 
tuous and mazy involution, parenthesis suffocated by paren- 
thesis, a profuse, inelegant and cumbrous verbiage which af- 
flicts the reader w'ith a sense of obscurity, and a most painful 
image oFIabour at once interminable and unproductive. Meaning, 
in itself never redundant or excessive, struggling in vain through 
a heavy and oppressive load of qualifications, and limitations and 
restrictions, creeps into light, at length, in a shape and in dimen- 
sions little calculated to repay the wearisomencss of pursuit, from 
its first introduction, through its gradual attenuation and diminu- 
tion, to its final extinction. Wc know of no instance, in short, 
in which so many and various eminent qualities, so unsparingly 
attributed to one single person, have been, in iheir fruits, so un- 
productive and disappointing as in the case now under considera- 
tion. Examples, wc do not deny, might be selected in abundance, 
of a dissection of facts ingenious, skilful, subtle in the extreme, 
and (which is more to our present purpose) of a most cautious, 
balancing, and learned discussion of preceding authorities, im- 
plying a suspicion of their correctness, and casting a doubt 
alike over them and the decision which is about to be pronounc- 
ed — But of a clear, unreserved, definite exhibition of general 
principles and of what the law is, the faithful mirror of Messrs 
Vesey & Co. holds up no portrait, — because the original does 
not exist. Now, this may be prudent, and safe, and right 
mdiait the circumstances: — We do not deny it. All we say is, 
that it does not point out the Great Judge. It is not scientific ; 
anr U betokens a vice in the system— and shows that Equity is 
neVa! $eietice. 

Td lay down general rules, or to establish a System in any 
branch of law or equity, is a matter of risk and difficulty, and 
cannotiaafely be undertaken but by persons of great know- 
ledge, and of a great reach of intellect, * looking before and 
after/ Those who are moderately gifted or stored, will do 
matt natto adventure, -^just aa it is better to do nothing than to 
do The course for such persons is to avou} 

rnmnk end to move within the most confined and narrowest timits 
wMkp the execution of the immediate task before them can pos« 
sibly Allows They must keep clear of general reasonings, and 
nfaNKuinsoribe iHt grounds of their decision to the particular cSr« 
femmstanccs oi earn particular case upon which they are nailed 
0pon 10 udjttdieate* The rights of the litigant partiesi by 
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means, may possibly, for any thing wo know to the contrary, 
be properly aisposed of; but such a procedure is not, in any 
larger sense of the word, and with a view to creating a scheme 
of jurisprudence, or providing a store of knowledge for those 
who are to come after, a judgment or decision at all- It is, by 
the supposition, applicable only when the very same state and 
combination of facts shall arisc,<^an event, we need not say, as 
improbable and little to be expected, as that two men shall be 
found so absolutely and identically alike, that, when sitting side 
by side, it is impossible to see any distinctioiK Lord Eldon’s 
decisions, accordingly, will be of admirable weight and autho- 
rity, when the Platonic year, in its revolution, shall have 
brought round not merely the same precise state of facts, but 
the very same plaiiitifl’ and defendant, the same learned gentle- 
men to contest and defend their mutual intcicsts, and (to crown 
and complete all) the self-same Lord Chancellor to decide. 

' In times past, things were otherwise: But ‘ there were 
‘ Giants in those days.’ In the Reports, our professional 
readers arc aware. Lord Coke invites the attention of the 
inquirer and (when he is concerned, we may safely add) learn- 
er, to adjudications which took place beyond the mere de- 
cision of the point in Issue between the parties, in his pe- 
culiar and somewhat grotesque manner.— ‘ Note, reader, that 
* the following points were settled and resolved. ’ * Then 
follow, sertaiimi quite as a matter of course, conclusions and 
corollaries of law to the number of half a dozen, and often- 
tinjes more, — as the case may be distinctly and fearlessly laid 
down, — and, moreover, without one single parenthesis to pare 
them down and fritter them away to nothing. Where are the 
< Resolutions’ of the Earl of Eldon? In what part of those 
ample magazines of leai ning (bonding warehouses under double 
lock), to which allusion has before been made, will the painful 
and fainting student find any of his adjudications, which une- 
quivocally enlarge, correct, or define the rules of equity in 
which he has been so long engaged ? Why, his decisions are 
absolutely the exclusion m all conclusion. And as the facts, to 
wiiich they are strictly confined, cannot exist again, either 
actually in specie, or so nearly the same but tliat acuteness 
and subtlety may be able to find distinctions, it follows, as 
of course, that an approximation is made towards the posses** 
sion of that Discretion of which Power is naturally so much 
enamoured; and which those, who are prudently andi wisrijr 
jedlous of power, jSnd it their interest^ as much ^ poestUei 

to testrain* 


* The language of the Eeports, 
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We do not know, wlicllicr these considerations have con- 
tributed, in the smallest degree, to fix the attention of the 
public on the state of the Court of Chancery. Matters of a 
practical nature, much more cogent and touching than gene- 
ral reasonings have probably had the greatest 3iare in pro- 
ducing that efiect. Patients, themselves smarting under their 
sttfleringp, and giving vent to their feelings directly, or through 
the medium of friends obtrude ihcnisclves continually on 
our notice. Claimants of property of every description suc- 
ceed to the complaints of their predecessors. Inheritances 
lose half their value by being bound with the chains of 
a suit. Terrors and ghosts of litigants, unlaid by adjudica- 
tion (as Mr Burke once obscrvccl of nndi.>charged accoun- 
tants, disturbed, in the Court of Exchequer), haunt 

the houses of their children from generation to generation. 

* Judicial aphorisms, jests, which having lost, for centuries, the 
freshness of noveltj’, have therefore nothing to sustain them 
but the foundation of truth on which they rest, and the lanieii- 
tatioiis and complaints of recent suflerers, all lead alike^to the 
aanie conclusion. We enter into none of the generalities, 
which arc sufficiently familiar upon this subject ; but is ob- 
vious that justice delayed, and, by delay, cncunibcrM with an 
increasing and overwhelming load of expense, may become, 
at length, hardly worth obtaining. We willingly leave the ap- 
plication of these remarks, and the decision, whether they have 
any truth in them, or whether they are the produce of mere 
fiction, to those whose misfortune it may have been personally 
to have experienced the wcarisomeness and irritation of a long- 
pr^acled suit, for the continuance of which they can learn no 

j^ry reason, and of which, nevertheless, they can Cud no 

impossible that what came so frequently within tlie 

Pfie of each manV private reflection, shouldf long remain with- 
out some more formal notice. Accordingly, Mr Taylor, now 
aevOriBiili years ago, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Commons upon the subject of the delay in the business of the 
Court of Chancery. To this gentleman, it is only justice to 
the jpublic are deeply indebted for the meritorious exer« 

T * — — 

* file of a cause at Westminster, ane of the oomwel 

hav!a|ax|»«»edil« (htentionof applving to the other side of the 
Hall iSif ttanm, ItorA Kcuyoa, io hu abrupt wiy, said to bim ,w 

* Qet vHtb Jptt, then, into the Court of Chanooryt^bi.in 
< mmm vemf ’ Hu lidrdi^p, we uoderttand, knew utseUtiue of' 
the Court. 




tions he has so long made in attempting to procure redress for 
the grievances endured by the country. The ability, persever- 
ance and industry, exhibited by him on these occasions, are, 
above all praise. So fully, indeed, was the House of Commons 
itself impi*essed with the strength of his statements, and the ne- 
cessity of inquiring into the existing evils, — or, as perhaps we 
ought now rather to say, so entirely did that House participate 
in the infatuation and delusion prevalent out of doors, that they 
actually agreed to Mr Taylor^s motion, and voted for a Com- 
mittee ! Not but that we are bound to state, in justice to the 
general consistency of this body, that the majority had not then 
discovered how essential it was to the purposes of good gp- 
vefnment to deny (by their votes at least), the dilatoiiness and 
vexations of Chancery proceedings, just as it once was to prove 
(by the same means, and to the entire satisfaction, doubtless, of 
'the people of England), that every thing was praiseworthy in the 
conception, faultless in the execution, and harmless, if not bene- 
ficial in the effects, of the Walcheren expedition. But, however, 
the House did vote for a Committee of Inquiry ; and then, as if 
sensible of having done wrong in acting conformably to the wishes 
of their constituents, they hastened to retrace their steps, and to 
undo what they had been doing. Accordingly, it was very early 
predicted by , Sir Samuel Romilly, from the quality of persons in- 
dustrioLisly selected and thrust forward upon the occasion, in what 
manner their labours were sure to end. Into the Committee, 


nevertheless, they went ; and, for a time, matters proceeded with a 
degree of unanimity perfectl;^ marvellous. Every thing whicli 
tended to show the arrears of business in the Court qf Chi^n- 
cery, was eagerly caught at and adopted ; but any 
inquire into ihe came of the arrears, was as promptly 
In other words, it was considered safe and wise to 
the fact of the existence of a disorder, about which 
doubt, but superfluous and imprudent to ascertain the origiS OT 
it, with a view to provide a remedy ! After this manifest nroof 
oran irresistible prop on the part of the Commitifee, to. 

humour and drollery, Mr Taylor found it hopeless to praceedt 
witb the buVine^^^^^^ the matter was dropped.. , 

has been since frequently revived by him, as our readers arq 
aware, ariil with additional reasph^^^^ but with diminished effeeti 
the:pdIidcal!,|mrt’of -.the 'Ch’aheefllor^r 

■ ■S?s^dh;.of ./JParhameh brq^ht ..fprwara'-u 


jrfor';a.:(?piniriitt€o-'-^^toiuquire.:fe^ 
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^ ceediilgs in the Court of Chancery, and the Appellate Jnrisdic- 
• tion ot the House of Lords, and of the causes of it. ' Public 
opinion oppcared to have undergone no change. No adequate 
remedy, it was quite certain, had been provided. The admitted 
necessity of adopting a palliative, of which an experiment had 
been made, — we allude to the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
-—served only to confirm the universally prevalent opinion of 
the existence of the evil. Upon the subject of that experiment, we 
must just observe in passing, that there has been much of (what 
it is difficult to consider otherwise than intentional) misconstruc- 
tion. Nobody ever supposed, — ^it never was in any quarter 
surmised, that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor was ab- 
solutely and entirely inopc'rative. No man in bis senses could, 
or even did deny, but that all the business disposed of by the 
Vice-Chancellor, which, but for the existence of that officer, 
would not have been di<^posed of at all, was (provided his deci- 
sions were right atid conclusive) a clear gain to the public. The 
question took a very different shape. The doubt, originally 
suggested as to the probable success of the measure, and the 
failure then anticipated (and by some was the subject consider- 
ed in all its bearings witli greater clearness and ability than by 
Mr Canning), proceeded upon a supposition abundantly real- 
ized by the tact, ^ that the business in the Deputy Court would 
lead to business in the principal, in the shape of appeal; and 
that the subjects, already wearied to exhaustion, by one Court 
of Chancery, were to be revived and refreshed by being dragged 
through another, — somewhat upon the principle of tne hedge 
case in Thessaly. The circumstance, therefore, of this mea- 
sure having been resorted to, and with the success which we 
have witnessed, seemed, before any farther changes were made, 
to lead most naturally to a preliminary question, — whether the 
delay really was the result merely of unavoidable and increas- 
ing pressure, or whether the whole, or a part at least, might not 
be referable to the wavering, the indecision, the dilatoriness and 
confusion, which had prevailed in the High Court of Chancery 

Ootntnem feme and accredited rumour, it has been said, are 
constittitfonal grounds for Parliamentary inquiry, fThh no- 
tiotii it fe obvious, must have grown into acceptation 

and credit^ when the House of Commons, mindful of 

one pertw idb Awiy^ end faithful to the object of its institution, 

|| »> I m wi I It. 

* Ho#' m Mewttte >iitid(Nition» nwj be judged 

iVom ]>rd CfamoeflOr now beui no oaum origtosHv, 

but the twNin dwch aiU 
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exhibited, as we learn it ought to do, * ^ an openness approach- 
ing to facility to complaint. ' We may observe, in favour of 
such a course, that, after making allowance for the different 
species and degree of evidence on which they proceed, the 
theory (if, indeed, with the practice working before our eyes, it 
were worth while to cite the theory) is somewhat in conformity 
to what prevails in another, and that, too, the most admired 
and popular part of the Constitution. We allude to the course 
pursued by the Grand Juries of the country as to an examina- 
tion and inquiry into every species of delinquency. They do 
not wish fully to sift the whole evidence, for fear of doing in- 
justice to an innocent man, or for the purpose of arriving at a 
clear and certain conclusion of guilt; but it suffices to put the 
party upon his trial, if there be rtasonable ground for suspicion 
and further inquiry. Public justice is presumed to be of great- 
er importance than private feeling, or even individual safety. 
And who, we would ask, has ever heard of its being afterwards 
mentioned as a reproach to a person, that a bill had been found 
against him for such or such a crime, provided, upon his trial, 
he produced full and satisfactory proof of his innocence? But, 
in Grand Inquest of the Nation, as it has been termed, — 
the vaunted receptacle for redress, — ^thc place which throws 
wide its doors to receive complaint, from a nice and tender 
feeling, which seems continually to increase, from a degree of 
sensitiveness and delicacy amounting to the soreness of disease, 
and often, doubtless, a symptom of it — inquiries, about which 
the public feels the highest and most lively interest, are to be 
stifled from a fear (not of putting upon his trial, but) of hurting 
the nerves and disturbing the repose, forsooth, of we know not 
whom, but about whom the public, it is certain, cares absolute 
ly nothing ! 

The fact, therefore, of the existence of delay being, like any 
other, capable of denial, it seems to have been considered ne^ 
cessary, notwithstanding the universal conviction and belief, to 
produce proof. That proof, however, was unavoidably to be 
comprised within the limits which the time and patience of the 
House prescribed. Six cases were accordingly selected from one 
single office, partly from choice, and paf tlyr from necessity. It is 
well that our readers should here be reminded, that the delay 
of the Court is not merely an empty aound, and utmirodnctive 
of consequences to the Suitor or to the latt^ 

be it known, becomes entitled, from the commencetnent to Ine 
end of the suit, to what is called a Term^^Fee; and, moreover, 

n Burke ^-Thoughts on the present l>ieoanteiite. 
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when the cause is ripe for hearing or judgment, and U actually 
(as the phrase is) in the paper, to a furiher fee for attendance 
in Court, which is earned by his remaining quietly in his of- 
fice s For be, of course, has too much sense to go to watch what 
he knows is not to conic on ; so that a cause fairly launched, and 
sailing (not through, but) in the Court of Chancery, is an an- 
nuity to the Solicllon A certain Clerk in Court, also, comes 
ill for his share of something, for doing absolutely nothing. As 
a matter of election, a single office * was resorted to, lest it 
should be said, that the whole profession had been ransacked 
and scoured to raise six solitary cases during a period of twen- 
ty-five years; but the possibilily of option was also much a- 
bridged, partly from a natural attachment on the part of Soli- 
citors to tlio aforc'iaid annuities and partly from an appiehen- 
sion, by making disclosures, of giving oflence to that power 
viith which they are frequently in contact. Of these cases, 
which were detailed fully upon the motion, but which, with one 
exception we can only notice so far as their duration js con- 
cerned, we hear it constantly asserted, that they were by no 
means the strongest which might have been produced. Be that 
as it may, if no wilful and unnecessary delay by the parties 
themselves can be shown (and nothing of the sort was attempt- 
ed, or can be pretended), nor any other explanation given to 
show them to be exceptions, they must be considered as much as 
specimens and samples of the general course of practice, as if 
sixty bad been brought forwanl, or six hundred. 

In the first case (hamn u. De Tastct\ a Bill had been filed 
for an account ; and one was decreed by the Master of the 
Rolls, in 1812, against which there was an Appeal in that same 
ye^ir. Meantime, in pursuance of the decree at tlie Rolls, a 
lleport was made by the Master, at an expense of not less than 
500/. Three exceptions to that Report were heard before the 
Vice-Chencellor, and the Report of the Master was set aside, 
at an expense of probably not less than double the sum. Upon 
that, there was an appeal from the decision of the Vice-Chan- 
celloir to the Lord Chancellor, which was heard a year before 
the original appeal from the decree of the Master of the Rolls. 
And datUy# nin^ after that original decree was made, 
and aftaif it ^as entered, that appeal was heard 

by ih0 the decree at the Rolls was reversed,. 

♦ Thtt Southampton Buildings, who has written a 

hook of upon the orders, fees, <lko. of the Court 

of Chancery $ ifVnm wham tblogs, We suspecti arc sometimes borrow* 
ed without w&knotledgment^ 
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or so far varied, as to lender the internicdiatc piocccdii’gs, iM'tli 
their attendant expenses, nugatory ! 

In the next case {Oldhayn v. Coole and TioxnJl\ a Ihll was fih^d 
(on behalf of a young lady) in May 1815, to recover, against the 
defendants, as executors and trustees, the sum of abfiut 3000/, 
being (as it was said) her whole dcpciidance. E irly in 1 b 1 (>, 
J200/. was admitted to belong to her, and brought into Coiiit : 
butvihether, as to the further sum, the defendants had sulh- 
ciently answered, was the question. Tlic Master reported the 
ansuer insufficient in the latter end of 1816; but against that 
Kfport llicre was an exception, and this knotty point remainocl 
nn\locidHd, and the balance (if any) locked up at the date oi 
Mr. Williams’s motion last Session ! 

^ In the third ( Whitahun h v. Holnnnnj\ a Bill w^as filed in 1 S I !, 
to restrain the lord of a manor (lom cutting timber, and an in- 
junction <»r intod. A case w.is afterwards sent for tlic ojiiiiion of 
tile Court of King’s Bench, upon a point on which the que-tiou 
was supposed to turn, and their decision was obtained in Mi- 
cln‘dnias Teim 1S15. The mattei then reverted to Clianccry, 
and lh<'re slc[)t, oi nmrse, undecided at the same peiiod ! 

In the case oi Filhnu^huip u. Ihomluj^ an upj)eel was lodged 
ngainst a judgment ol the \'ice-Ch«ancv llor in Jhl9, and, upon 
the matter being mentioned, the Lord Cli incellor expressed 
his o})iuion in fuour of the deieiidant, which (as is said to be 
almost universally the case with him) he retained, but refused 
to act upon it, — and lU the business slumbered in the Regis- 
tiar’s book, throughout the years 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822; 
and then lus Lord Jiip did at last, what he might have done at 
first, lor he abided by his oiiginal impression. 

In the fifth {Poi^cU v. Say^enf), a Bill was filed, in 1812, 
against Sargent for a discovery and account, and against others 
for an account. To this Bill tlu'rc was a demurxer, object- 
ing, that Sargent ought not to h ive been a pai ty ; ancl such a 
question remained undecided, for nine }ears, till LS21. The 
Bill was amended against other parties, and was still in Court 
at the date of the motion. 

The caf>e of fVmex\ llofwod (the last) K, in itself, so re- 
markable and peculiar, and hoars so strongly upon cveiy part of 
the question befoielhe lloiee, that we cannot pmu giving it 
with some pariiculaiity. The circumstances nttoadnijf^ ib our 
readers will boar in mind, were not fuinished by K^jrty dis^adi^iicd 
and complaining party, but were contained id nn anidavH»of the ' 
solicitor for the plaintifti in whose /^wour thedeciaion bad been 
made. To explain this at Once to our readies, ^ it is necessary 
to pri^r^isc^ that the plaintiff’s solicitor had iirrittcn a letter to 
\ou ??• R 
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the Tool'll Chancellor, pressing for a decision, and had seen his 
Lor{isIiip in his Private Chamber, upon the subject of the De- 
cree, ill the absence of the opposite solicitor, before that decree 
was pronouncetl. On tliis ground, the Decree uas objected to 
as made ex parte and improperly, and, therefore, sou <» lit to be 
set aside ; and against that attempt^ and to sustain the transact 
iW7}^ the affidavit of the plaintiff's solicitor was made, in which, 
as we have stated above, and in Iiis Bill of Costs delivered in 
the cniibc, are contained all the facts detailed to the House of 
Commons, and here, in part, adverted to again. From these 
two dociinicnts, tlicn, it appeared, that the cause had been com- 
menced upwards of twenty years^ — that the charge by solicitors, 
for attendances alone, amounted to 1400/. and more — (a tole- 
rably sufficient reason, besides the fear of giving offence, why 
solicitors should not be, of all mankind, the most dissatisfied 
with delay), — that the cause had been in his Lordship's pa- 
per, and out of it, backwards and forwards, up and doviii, 
as the fashion there is, till the patience of the « solicitor 
being fairly wearied out, he conceived the following new, 
and somewhat enterprising expedient. He resolved to wiitc 
to the Loid Chancellor, — and did so in these woids. ‘ IVair 

* V. Hoiwoodj and Rugeroh v. JVarmingtoji . — My Lord. — Rfv 

* clients have great reason to complain of the great iujiiiy suf- 

* fered by them in consequence of these causes not keeping 
^ their station at the head of your Lordship's paper, agreeably 
‘ to your Lordship's order repeatedly given in my hearing. It 

* is now nearly seven years since they have bei'ii waiting for 

* your Lordship's judgment ; and, upwaidmof two and a half 

* years Ago, they had arrived at the top of paper; at whicli place 

* 1 humbly entreat they may, until you can decide upon them, 
^ reipain. There is a fund in Court of 10,000/. and up- 

* wards, locked up until your Lordship decides in these causes; 

* and it is therefore matter of great importance to my unfortn^ 
^ natc clients, that your Lordship’s decision may not be dclay- 
^ cd by the circumstances to which I have above alluded. It is 

* painful to roe to state to your Lordship, that I have leanU 

* rroro authority, which I have no reason to doubt, that the in*- 

* fant, for whose benefit lhe$e suits were instituted, twenty years 

^ agOt 4^ broken hearts on account of being kept out of 
^ his ^ ^ contend against the bitter 

* of Under this distressing circurnstance, 

< knowing' r|o0r Uordsfaip will pardon tlic liberty I have 

* taken iu yog, and which nothing but the im- 

^ periplul of the ease would have induced me to have 

< I hii^ve the honouti ’ fcbeme, bold m it wui, 
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had its effect. The solicitor was immediately sent for to the pri-« 
vate room of the Chancellor; — and attenQances on his Lord- 
ship, upon this very singular and special mission, were charg^ 
to the client in his bill of costs, one item of which ran in 
the following form. ‘ To attendance upon his Lordship, in 
‘ his private room, hisl^ordship begged for further indtd^ 

* gevce tilt to-morrow, * The thing went on. His Lordship, 
having begged and obtained a further respite, was at length as 
good as his word, and, with the spur in his side, made a de- 
ckc^e. 

* Upon the letter above quoted, we have heard that it has been 
remarked, that the death of the infant was a point of stage-ef- 
fect, — an incident got up to rouse and engage attention, and un- 
true. And suppose it to be so — what man, who has a grain of 

\ understanding, can fail to see that the fact of delay and dilatori- 
Ticss in a certain quarter is one thing, the actual ill consequence 
in the particular case, whether more or less, another? Who can 
be so stupid as not to discover, that whether the infant was 
dead or alive, is for the purposes for which the statement was 
made, — to prove the fact of delay — as immaterial, as whether he 
w’ore a blue coat or a brown? Had the cause existed twenty 
years? Had there been 190 attendances by solicitors, for the 
benefit, of course, of their clients? Did the solicitor, from the 
urgency of clients, dead or alive, or from tlie outrageous nature 
of the dilatoriness, feel himself driven to such a state of despe- 
ration, as to write such a letter? Was such an astonishing 
liberty overlooked? Nay, more, was it instantly acted upon? 
Did the Lord High Chancellor condescend to become a suitor 
to a solicitor of his own Court, for the favour of a day’s delay# 
and was such a favour graciously vouchsafed ? Can it be ac- 
counted for, except from a consciousness of personal imputation 
being well-founded, that the writer of such a letter was not in- 
stantly reprimanded, and with the utmost severity? Were 
these things, — was any one fact in any of the cases detailed, 
coutradteted, or denied* ? or have they since,— except indeed by a 
general assertion that every thing was order, decision and de- 
sp^b, in the Court of Chancei^i^: 
strbbg^r-'to'.show'the existence 
qj^a^emanber, to indicate;tb6:<a^se.? 
liyoiir ' bf going Into ■ a 

for' ieUef^?wa8|. 

fopfo: tj^e 

€eUorjfei^-..fo. btfsfoi&bf 

or to Qj^int Com pkn puii|ro|(«^ 
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Seals are in commission, — or to mnke the Chancellor of the 
county palatine of caster an efficient oflicer, — or to set 
some of the masters at work where it was practicable ? Would 
it riot have been safe anil right, then, to have called for the tes- 
timony of skilful and experienced persons as to the nature of 
the nuschiefi and to which, of all the schemes proposed for re- 
lief, a preference ought to be given ? Would it not have 
savoured of something like a decent attention to the necessities 
and importance of the case, to have inquired Jirsi^ and 
Tated after — instead of a contrary course ? These questions wer . 
answered in the House by a majority ! How they were answer- 
ed out of doors, we leave to the observation of our readers. 

Wc should now proceed to consider the course pursued in the 
other House of Parliament, and the remedies proposed there : — 
in the mild form of a Report, but tending in substance to the 
ousting of the jurisdiction of the other two l)ranches of the 
Legislature, — We find, however, that we have no longer eitlier 
time or space to enter upon this branch of the subject, and 
must therefore postpone the sequel of the discussion to some 
other ojjportunity. 


NOTE. 

We omitted to mention, in its proper place, that the state- 
ment on pages 40 and 41 of this Number originally appeared 
: in the Morning Herald. It was drawn up by Mr Hume ; and 
only have been drawn up by one who had paid the greatest 
htt^tion to such subjects, and understood them well. 
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ners and ('haraeters of the Spanish Nation. By the Author of 
‘ Sketches of India. ' 8vo. Ss. 

The J\[anusLript of 181 L written al the Command of Napoleon. 
By Baron Pain. 8vo. 12s. 

Coronation Anecdotes ; or Select and Interesting Fragments of 
English Coronation Ceremonies. 7s. bd. 

Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities; containing Illustra- 
tions of the Scriptures and Classical Records, from Oiiental Sources. 
Svo. 1 2a. boards. 

Entertainment for Leisure Hours ; ronsisting of Moral Talcs, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Gleanings, Oiiginal Commuiiicalions, Miscel- 
laneous Pieces, and Poetry, selected fiom the best authors, peiiodi- 
cal works, &c. By Peter Mackinnell. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

A Catechism ot Music, chictly adapted for Learners on the Piano- 
Fortc, illustrated in numerous examples and lessons. By D. Mac- 
plierson, teacher of music, Edinburgh. 12mo. G&. boards. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as taught and 
practised in the gymnastic institutions of Germany. Designed as 
well for colleges, schools, and other places of education, as for pri- 
vate use, with Plates. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

, The Leisure of a Lady employed in extracting, from the best Au- 
thors,’' Pieces in Prose and Verse, for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of her own Children, Second Edition. 2s. 6d. neatly hall- 
bound. 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic Arts ; 
constituting a complete and universal practical Library and operative 
Cyclopedia. By Colin Mackenaie, Author of One Thousand Expe- 
riments in Manufactures and Chemistry. Square 12mo. 10s+ 6d. 
bound in rod, or 1 2s, calf-gilt. , 

The Inquirer. By William Godwin. A new Edition, corrected 
by the Author. 12iuo. 
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Quart^ly List tyf N’e'w Publicaiiotis. 

Vol. IX. of Baxter’s Practical Works. 8vo. 128- 

Description of the Tread-mill for the Employment of Prisoners, 
with observations on its management, accompanied by a plate and 
description of a new instrument, by which the daily amount of indi- 
vidual labour may be determined by inspection. 8vo. 4s. 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the King, the Chase, the Pit, of Bon 
Ton, and the varieties of Life. By Jolm Bee, Esq. 12nio. 6s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. By J. C. Prichard, 
M. D. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

The Second Annual Report of the Directors of the School of 
Arts for the Instruction of Mechanics. 8vo. Is. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1822. 8vo. 16s. ** 

Numbers to VI. of Le Bulletin General et Universal des annonces 
et des Nouvelles Scientifiques. Par M. Le Baron de Ferussac. 
Subscription for one year, 2/. 2s. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of the 
Novels by the Author of Waverley, with Criticisms general and par- 
ticular. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. 12mo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British Critic, occasioned by the 
Censure pronounced in that work on the editions of Shakespeare by 
Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, Reed, and 
Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the herd of these and Meiboiniuses 
of the British School. 8vo. Is. 

Nature Displayed, in the Heavena ^nd upon the Earth, in one 
hundred Lectures on every interesting object in Nature, and on the 
Wonderful Works of God in the Creation ; with several hundred en- 
gravings. By S. Shaw, LL. D. In 6 vols. Royal 12mo. SL Ss. 
boards. 

Another Edition has been prepared, in which all the Subjects that 
admit of it are beautifully coloured after Na'ture. 3/. IDs. 

A Reply to Mr Reed’s Advertisement to the seventh edition of 
* No Fiction.' By Francis Barnet. 12mo. 6d. 

SulFolk Words and Phrases, or an Attempt to Collect the Lingual 
Localisms of that County. By Edward Moor, F. 11. S. I2mo. 
IDs. 6d. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Mbtaphysics, &c. 
8vd. 10s. 6d. V 

A Letter to the Mistresses of Families on the Cruelty of employ- 
ing Ghlidren in Sweeping Chimneys. By j. C. Hudson. 8vo. 6d. 

Veterinary Art ; in a Series of Elementary Lectures on the Ve- 
tmnary' Ar^;-.^;:Mr -Rvo.. 12s. 

Sketches of Insanity,, as .dis- 
played in the (tSmiif liO in New ^thlem. 

^VQ.;' 10s* ,64^7- '-'v '■ ■ \ 7 ^ 

Charactieti^iies in the JViaimer (jjif;Rdchbfouc^ Maxims. Royal 

.Animilss ' demohetrated ftboi: . 
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Q^arteriif Lid of Ncun Publications, 

Reason and Revelation, chiefly extracted from a Treatise by Dr’ Pu- 
matt, with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. A. Broone, late of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 2s. 6*d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubber 3 ^ By H. Phillips, F. H. S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. Is. 

Letters illustrative of the Wonders of Conchology. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom. ' • 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, according to the Lin- 
, nean method. By L. W. Dillwyn, F. R. S. F. L. S. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ 1/. 18s. 

^ An Introduction to the Study of Conchology. By Samuel Brookes, 
F. L. S. 4’to. 3/. 10s. Large paper, 51, 15s. Oil. 

N . TVlemoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Part II. Vol. 
, IV. 10s. 6d. in boards, with Engravings. 

The Stratification of Alluvial Deposites, and the Crystallization of 
' • Calcareous Stalactites ; in a letter to J. Maccnlloch, M.D. &c. By 

H. R. Oswald. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Treatise of a Section of the Strata, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
the Cross-fell, in Cumberland, with remarks on Mineral Veins in ge- 
neral ; also Tables of the Strata in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, See. By 
W. Forster. 8vo. 18s. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists to the Genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S* 
4 vols. 4to. 21/. On medium folio, 3(>i. 

Flora Domestica ; or the Portable Flower Garden, with directions 
for the treatment of plants in pots. 8yo. 12s, 

Reliquiae Diluvianae ; or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvian Ci ravel, and on other Geo- 
logical Phenomena attesting the action of an Universal Deluge- 
By the Rev. William Buckland, B. D. F. R. S. &c. Professor of Mi- 
neralogy and Geology in the University of Oxford. 27 Engravings. 
4to. l/.Ils. 6d. 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrangement of 
the Genera of Shells. By Charles Dubois, F. L. S. Small 8vq. I 2s. 
boards. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

and Tales of the Author of Waverley, Miniature Ediliojif 
^ ^ 1 8mo., elegantly printed by Ballantyne. With Vignette 

> Titles, and ne^^^ from Drawings by C. R. Leslie, A. 

The Foundling of Glehthorn, or the Smuggler's Cave. 4 ybk.: 

:;v.L :-:|M you llke it. Countiy^Curate.. : VopTI. '■ 8^;- 

■; y.^'De ■■Knight : a 

.-^tepbehs. , : i V-: 

■‘'^F^rst■: Affections .2'vbls. 

^ .■feivicbit Tales ■: ' tQb|i!pin|^Pori|^.CQJW^ 
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Qjiarterly List of PuMieationsi Oct. 

flcr, Frflncfts Colville; Flirt:rti<)ns of a Fortnight in August, Sambo the 
Slaves aud I'erni, 2 vols. 12mo. Il^s. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete in 3 vols. 15s. boards. 

The Two Bourbons, or the War-cry of Paris and Madrid. ByB. 
Head, 8vo. 2s* 

Ghost Stories ; collected to counteract the vulgar belief in Ghosts 
and Apparitions. 12mo. 8s. 

Rich and Poor; in one volume post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Edward Neville ; or the 'Memoirs of an Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo. 
U 8s. boards. 

Self-Delusion; or Adelaide d’Hauteroche. By the Author of 
* Domestic Scones. ’ 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. ^ 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in l\»veril of the Peak ; neatl}*^ 
printed in post 8v(>., uni Conn with that work. 2s. 6*d. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs Sherwood. I2mo. 7s. boards. 
Eugenia; or the Dangers of the World. B}" Miss Moore. Pimo. 
4<s, boards. 

Thy Spy GlaSvS ; or Truths brought home to the Mind s Eye. 
2s. Gd. boards. 

The Parish Clerk, a Tale. Is. 

The Wiidernoss ; or tl e Youthful Days of Washington, a Tale of 
the West. 3 vols. 12mo. I8s. 

Whittingham’s Fren( li (Classics. Vol. II. 2s. Gd. sewed, contain- 
ing Elizabeth, ou Icfi Fxilcs en Siberie, par Madame Cottin. 

Jiistina, or Religion Pure and Undehled, a Moral Tale. *2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Gretna-Green Marriages, or the Nieces. By Mrs Green- 3 vols* 
12mo. IGs* Gd. 

The Three Perils of Woman ; or Love, Leasing, and Jealousy, a 
series of domestic Scottish Tales. By James Ilogg. 3 vols. I2nH>. 
1/. Is. boards. 

Fernanda, or the liero of the Times* By Miss Ann Bransby. 2 
Vols. 10s, Gd. 

The Fire-Eater, 12mo. 8s, 

The Hermit in Prison ; translated from the French of E. Jouy and 
Joy, (Author of liic Hermit of the Chaussee d’Antin, &c.) 2 

l2mo. 14s. boards. 

Influence and Example; or the Recluse : a Tale. Foolscap 8vh- 
6s.j,:;.v • , ■■ * '■ 

Pppula^r Tates and Romances of the Northern Nations. 3 vols# 
post 8^ I/. .6s. 6d. 

i2mo, IGs- Gel. 
lOs. Gd. 

■ .by :Miss.JEJplfbrd. Foolscap 8vo. ; ■ ■; 

Authors of'high ■ 
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celebrity, and intcispersed with Original Writings. By Eli/abeth 
Scott. 8vo. 1 0^. 

My Note Book for 1822 ; or the Agricultural Question, a SatirU 
cal Poem. 12mo. Gb. boards. 

The Prophecy of the Tagus, from the Spanish of Fray Luis th‘ 
Lion, the 1 emale Pygnnliou, oivd nn Ode on a Statue in the Louvie. 
J2mo. 2". sewed. * 

Ellen Giay ; oi the Dead Maiden.’^ Curse ; a Poem. By Dr Ar- 
chibald Maeleocl, 8vo. 3s. 

Ihc Social Day, a Poem, with 32 Engravings. By Peter Coxe. 
’ 2A 2b. 

Jjnianc ipation, a Poem, in two Cantos, with Notes and Caricatuie 
Designs for the Instruction of hjs Ilolino'^s, Pope Pius. 8vo. Js. 

^ Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem. By Edwaid Ilichard Poole, bvo. 

. 7b. 6d, 

Aubtralasia, a Poem, wiittcn for the Chancellor’s Medal at the 
•Cambridge Commence, July 1823. By W. C. Wentworth, F. C. ol 
St Peter’s College. 8vo. 28. sewed. 

Dibdin’b Origi \ il Sea Songs ; engraved from the original Copies 
in the library of W. Kitchener, E«q. M. D. In four parts. 6s. each. 

Daitmoor, and other Poems. By J. Cottle. 8vo. 5b. 

The Graces, a classical allegory ; tianslatcd from Witland. 12mo. 
78. 

Poelical Sketches, with Stanzas for Mu&ic, and other Poems. By 
Alaric A. Watts. 6b. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation of Ireland, and other 
Poems. By Sir’Aubrey de Vere Hunt. 8vo. 10s, bd. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or a Tale of the F'liteenth Century, 
12mo. 5s. 


Men and Things m 1823. By J. S. Boone. 8vo, 5b. 

Phantoms, a Ppem, with Myrrha. By J. H. St Aubyn. 8vo. 58. 
Delmoor, or a Tale of a Sylpliid : a poem, in two paits. 8vo. 4s. 
Herrick’s Hesperides. 2 vqIs. post 8vo. \h Bs. ; laige paper, 4to, 

Singe of VaUncia, the East Constantine, and other Poems. 
By Hemens. 8vo. 12b. 

^(^^ea,rded Son, a Tale^ and other Rhymes. By C. B. Coles, 


The Siege of Jerusalem, a Poem. By C. Peers, Esq. Svu. 129. 
Verses, Mornl and Descriptive. 2b. 6d. 

Poems and Songs* By James Kennedy, Savanha. 5s. 

^ This Village l^oohtfkster, a Poem. By Lancelot Raymond* 

Mmmi Jhe SkU., »!)f BW. 

}^<t, , 91, $«. . T H 

* V^)U KO. 77. ' b 
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SfTi? Qltartetly Lhf oj Nrj) Publications. 

POtXtlCtf AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letter to John Bull : to which is added, a Sketch of a Plan for 
the speedy, safe» and effectual Aholitioo of Slavery. By a free-born 
LncHshmen. is. 

I'he Claims of the Clergy to Tithes, and other Church Revenues. 
U. 6d. 

A Further Appeal to the British Piildic in the (’ause of the poisc- 
cuted Greeks. By the Rev. Robert Chjtheld, LL D. 8vo. is. 

Britannia s Letters to a Biiti&h Prince on the Holy Alliance. By 
T. Broughton, Esq. <Svo 5b. 

The Speecli oi the Kail of Liverpool on the Spanish Question, 
April U, 8vo. S2i». 

A Reply to the Article on Church Establishments in the Edin- 
burgh Review’. By Augustus Campbell. Svo. Is. 6d. 

'ihe Casi of Ireland in 1823 ; an argument for the Re])eal of the 
Ihiiou between that Country and Great Bii tain. bvo. 2b. Gd. 

An Essay on the Employment of the Poor (rewarded with a Silver 
Medal by the Boaid of Agiiculture). By R. A. Slane}', Esq. Sc- 
c( nd Edition* 2s. Gd. 

A A^iew of the Past and Present State of the Island of Jamaica ; 
with Remarks on the Moral and Physical Condition of tlic Slaves, 
and on the Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Anecdotes of a Croat; compreliending Hints of the Improvement 
of Public Works, Agriculture, and Domestic Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 
I2s. 

The Poor and their Relief. By George Knsor, Esq. Svo. lO*?. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the Jai>t 
Thirty Years'. By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. 15s. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, 
&c. 10s. Gd, 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Subject of the Greeks 
By Lord Erskine. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, and on the 
Prospects of the Landholders and the Farmer. By David Low, Esq. 
Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 

A Voice from St Peter’s and St Paufs ; being a few plain Words, 
addiesscd most respectfully to the Members of both Houses of Pat- 
liament, on some late accusations against the Church Establishment. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Komurks on she External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal, 
with Appendiat of Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. Princep) 
Esq. Svo. Gd. boards. 

The * containing ihe Services of Ge- 
neral and piM Omm$ m Indian 4tD. 21. lOs. 

, Dobai0s» dna ccnucct^ with the Inrostiga- 

tieu of d|jS tskkifm bronfbl liha Atl^i1i#-(iieneral for Ireland, 
against Chhahat 1War|l^ Esq. )iigh Dublin, in the House of 

Comiuians, tdSBf Sac. 12s* bold Is* 
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w 


An Inquiry into the Accordancy of V,*ar \\itli tbe Principles of 
Chri«>tianit y, and an Pixamin&don of tbe Phiiosophical Reasoning by 
which it is'defench d, &c. dvo. 59 . boards. 

Heport of the D^ibates in the Hou«^e of Lords, on tbe Motion of 
the Marquis of Lunsdownc, * That » Hill tor granting relief to his 
Majesty% Subjects, not being Members of the Church of England, in 
relation to the Solemnization of Matrimony, be read a second time. * 
fevo. Is. 


THKOLOOY. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Picccw^. By the Rev. Robert Wynall 
Mayow. 12 mo. 7 s. Gd. 

• Three lietters, addicssed to the Venerable and Reverend Arcli- 
fbsdcon Wranghnm, in reply to hi^ Remarks on Unitarian ism. Hy C . 
V^ellbcloved. 3s. Gd. 

.lacob, or Patriarchal Piety; a Series of Discourses. By the Rev- 
Edward Craig. Svo. 10s. 61. 

Theological (Jems. 18mo. .Gs. 

Tbe Duty of Searching the Scriptures, a Sermon, preached before 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, at their Annivtu- 
sary "'Iceting in the Iligh Church of Edinbuigh, 5 th June. Ty the 
Rev. Robert Goulon, Minister of the Chapel of Ease, St CuthbeitV, 
4 S.C. 8 vo. Is. Gd. 

I'he Angel of Mercy, a little Book of Aflibetion ; to which pre- 
fixed, an Essay on Heavenly Spirits. 8 vo. bs. Gd. 

Reason and Revelation, or a Brief Exposition of the Truth aiul 
Advantages of Christianity. 12 mo. 4'S. 

I^otterson Faith. By the Rev. .Tames Dow, ISmo. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, &c. By ll. Weland, Rector of 
West on-under- Penyard. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, in four parts : Judgment to 
Come, an Argument, in nine parts. By the llcv. Edward Irving, 
A.M. Svo. 12s. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, for the Christian Educa- 
tion of its Youth ; abridged from the work of the Rev, G. Monro, 
M.A. Svo. 4 s. Gd. 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and occasional. By the Rev. W. 
Snowden. Vol, IL Svo, lOs. Gd. 

Sermons on Several Subjects. By the Rev. C. Swan. 8 vo. lOs. Gd. 

. Mine Sermons. By H. W. Gery, M.A. Svo. Gs. 

The Second Adveitt, or the glorious Epiphany of our Lord .Jesus 
Christ. 2vols. Svo. IZ. 8 s. 

Discourses on tbo Rule of Life> with reference to Things Fresent 
and Things Future. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Svo. 7 s. 6 d. 
boards. 

The Pulpit, Parts I. J,L HI. : containing Reports of upwards of 
Thirty Sermons by the maii eminent and popular Divines of the day, 
&c. m weekly NumhetSi each* 

Vol. V. of the New «»d Uidftwm Editieu ^ Dr John 



876 Lul PMkations. Oct# 

Worku, to be completed in 26 octavo vols* Edited by the Ilev< 
Thomas Cloutt, A.M. 128. 

Setmpiiji^ chiefly desiftned for the use of Families. By John Faw*- 
cettyA.M# 2vol8. 12nio. 12s. 

The* Cbtistien Armed apdnst Infidelity. By the Author of Body 
and Soul. ]2mo. 5s. board's. 

Select Chapters from the Old Testament, intended for the Use of 
the Church^of* England Sunday Schools : with a short Introduction. 
ByThoma*! Bowdler, Esq. F.ll S. and S.A. 23. 

Dissertations introducliory to the Study and right Understanding 
of the Language, Struct nro, and Contents of the Apocalypse. By 
Alexander Tilioclt, T.L.l). ^c. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scriptures, designed to reconcile 
apparently contradictory Passages. By John Hay ter Cox. 8yo^ 
7s. (3d. board'*. 

No, I. and II. of a Refutation of certain prijnary Doctrines of Po- 
pery, in a Seiies of Theological Dissertations. By the Rev. Robert 
Craig, M.A. 3s. 6d. each. The work to be completed in six mmi- 
bers, forming 2 voN* 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Thomas llarmer, Author 
of Obsctvations on various Passages of 8criptur<s ^c. containing Ins 
Letters and Sermons, iS.c. By W, Youngham. Rovdl IHuio 4 (3d. 

boards. 

Meditations on the Scriptures: chitfly addressed to Young Per- 
sons, on tlie Importance of Religious Principles and Conduct. By 
the Rev. R. Waloud, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. is. hoards. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher; or Sketches of Original Sermons, for the 
Use of Lay Preachers and Young Ministers ; to which is prefixed, a 
Familiar I^say on the Composition of a Sermon. 12mo. 4*8. 

Thiity-tliree Sermons, selected from the Works of the Right Re- 
verend Father in God, Thomas WiUon, D.D. Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 2 vols. 1 2iiio. (3s. boards. 

A Voice from Jamaica, in Reply to William Wilberforce, E<iq. 
By the Rev. G. W. Bridges, B.A Rector of Manchester, Jamaica. 
Svo. 2s. sewed. 

Ojd Church-of-England Principles, in a Scries of Plain Doctrinal 
and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. 3 vols, 12ni0. 
1/. boards. 

Strictures on the Plymouth AntinOnians. By J. Cottle. Svo. 

64 # 

Lqlsuro Hours ; being a Collection of Narrative and Didactic 
PieciSi* m connected with the F.vidences Doctrines, and 

Praolioel luliidunoe of Christianity^ origiOaHy published as separate 
Moew, during the yegirs 1820 and 1821. 4s. 

A Oompartson of E'«t(»Wi4icd and Dissenting C'lurchcs By a 
Di^cimr. svo. 8s. 6d|^ se^ ed# 

I Jaebb, or PiSitriaitibiit of Discourses delivered in 
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St James's Episcopal ChapeV' B^^ in the year 1822. Bf 

the Rev. Edward Craig. One vdlhtne 8vo. 10s. 6d. in boards. 

The profits of this voltime: are to be devoted in aid of the 
Funds of the Moravian Mission. 

^ ^ At Sermon preached ill the Chareh of Kirkliston, on the 7th day 
of September 1823, being the Sunday after the accounrs arrived 
from Paris of the death of the Right Hon. John Earl of Hopetoun. 
By Charles Ritchie, Minister of Kirkliston. 8vo. Is. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Connection of Science with Re- 
ligion. By Thomas Dick. One thick voiuine 1 2mo. 7s. boards. 

Bishop ilalPs Sacred Aphorisms, selec^d and arranged with the 
Texts of Scripture to which they refer. By Richard Brundenell 
E^fon, Rector of Athelington, Suffolk. 12mo. 3s. 6dv 

Parochial Instruction ; or Sermons delivered from the Pulpit, at 
different times, in the courac of Thirty Years. By the Rev. James 
Bean, M. A. one of the Librarians of the British Museum. The se- 
cond edition. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Devotional Exercises, extractfsd from Bishop Patrick’s Christian 
Sacrifice ; adapted to the present time, and to general use. By Le- 
titia Matilda Hawkins 12ino. .3s. 

The Psalms of David, translated into divers and sundry kinds of 
verse, more rare and excellent for the method and varieties than ever 
yet has been done in English, begun by the noble and learned Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt,, and finished by the Countess of Pembroke, his 
sister. Now first printed from a copy of the original MS. Trans- 
cribed by John Davies, of Hereford, in the Reign of James the 
First, with two Portraits. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Fail of Man ; in which the literal sense of 
the Mosaic Account of that Event, is asserted and vindicated. By 
the Rev. (ieorge Holden, M. A. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, Part VII. (on the Authori- 
ty of the Old Testament.) 8vo. 28. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of -St John, ns bearing Testimony to 
the Divinity of our Saviour; delivered on the Fridays during Lent, 
1823. By C. J- Bloomfield, D. D- Rector of St Botolphs, Bi- 
ibppagate, and Archdieacon of Colchester. Second Edition^ 12mo. 


Scripture Names of Perstihs and Places familiarly explained ; in- 
tended as a Companion to th^ Reading of the lidiy Scriptures^ for 
the Use of Young Persons; iSmo. ^ , 

The-- Refffector, ' Oi^lfChristian^A'dv^ ; in-;lvhich \tbe-.;.United-9-Ef^ 
forts of Modern Xpfidels ar)d are detect^ 

■J^ustrated- by nuTd^rtKis -being the 

■by Lectures, deli-veri^'^ip|l^li|to<i^ntnient of- the 
■'db|lSV'''^;Bv''thc St Edmhnds 

HOs. 


Part 1; of i 


Pafl^agi^,.;printed in 


Testameiit. 3s. 


Ition 
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Oct. 


Letters on the State of Christianity in India; in which the 
rersion of the ^Hindoos is coniiidered as impracticable. By the 
Abb4 J. A. DuboiSf Missionary in Mysore. Small 8vo. 7s. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

of Cambria; consisting of SiH^ ^iews on w^d, 
with letter-press descriptions. By H. Hughes. Parts 5, and 6. 
each. 

^ History and Antiquities of Islington, with additional 

|ilatter» and twenty- three Copper-plate Engravings. New Edition. 

Concise Description of the English Lakes. By J. Ottley. 1 2tito. 
4s. 6d. 


Tlu' TraTeller’s Pocket Atlas, containing separate Maps of the 
Counties of En^^land and Wales, and a Map of the Country twf;vay- 
, five miles round London ; with the Population of the Towns, tjieir 
Distances from London, &c. ; corrected to the present time. 15s. ' 
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of his virtuci^ and talents, alone ! The work beganj too, with in- 
trepidity and vigour enough^and 'iberc was .as little want of 
energy in the execution, as there^had been of boldness in the 
design* But the scene was soon ovet^asti ^ash and extrava- 
gant experiments were made in all the branchy of legialationrr- 
a passionate and presumptuous spirit of innovation took place of 
the sober spirit of reform— old principles were brought into 
question, as well as old prejudices — and the best established 
maxims of morality and religion were treated with the same 
irreverence as the mere arb^rary institutions of less instructed 
men. Where all standards of opinion were thus destroyed, ami 
all authority exploded, there could, of course, be no uinpire'^u 
the disputes Which ensued, but force. Men’s doubts, accord- 
inglyr were 'first solved by their passions or their interest, — and 
then wieir dogmas were imposed on others by violence and terroi*. 
The most atrocious crimes were committed with the most revolt-* 
ing effrontery — and the effects of mutual distrust and apprehen- 
sion were to render all alike cruel and perfidious. They pro- 
scribed that they might be safe from proscription— and set* the 
example of treachery as their only chance of not being betrayed. 
Obscure men were thus raised, one after another^ and at least 
as much by their fears as their ambition, to precarious and law- 
less power, from which they were successively swept down, un- 
l^mented, by the turning of the bloody tide : — ^till at last a more 
vigorou|^system of military rule overawed the sanguinary factions, 
and imposed sitence on their crude and turbulent speculations. 
Still tljere' remained tlie force and ibe talent that had been 


from the heated multitude in the course of the great 
experiment ; and the sfcene, though it had lost much of its at- 
traction, had certainly lost nothing of its terror. The revolu- 
tionaty armies overran the world — and her diplomatic agents 
overreached it. The old tyrannies, nearly as hateful, and far 
strong, crumbled before their blows,, or melted in their 
Some truckled, and were insulted-^others bullied, 


tlie re$^.;:.or -spared: tbem -at ite'pleii^re,. 
of-Eardpe then: presented arB.pects«c}e.^:at 
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had been generated in the course of these contentions—- in the 
first place undoubtedly by the sudden liberation and expansion 
of plebeian talent and ambition in the revolutionary countries, 
and afterwards by the audacity which was inspired by the spirit 
of the times — leading men every where to cast off the trammels 
of old opinions^ and to venture on new and bolder methods, with 
an a'^surance that nothing was impossible to the daring* Kut 
this mighty power was from the beginning more terrible than 
rnfljestic; and, it is miserable to think, was never once employ- 
ed in any noble or generous cause. Its aspect from first to 
last, was rapacious, insolent, vindictive— and, with the means of 
regenerating the world, contemplated no higher end than that 
of* subduing it. Nothing was safe from its violence, nothing 
sacred liom its injustice. The wrongs it did were aggravated 
by insult — and the complaints they provoked answered by 
mockery and derision ; — national independence was trampled 
on, and national honour profaned. 

At last * vaulting ambition overleaped itself, ^ and the scorner 
of mankind found, that intimidation had not extinguished the 
thirst for revenge. The giant who brooded over the centre of 
Europe could not grasp both the South and the North with the 
utmost stretch of his bands* The obstinate valour of England, 
with Spain, yet unspoiled of her spirit by Legitimacy, baflied 
him ill the one — the elements, with the stars in their courses, 
fought against him in the other. The love of nationaHudepen- 
dence, the sense of national honour, revived in the intermediate 


regions. The downcast Sovereigns took advantage of the sea- 
son — and, recollecting how their subjects had been begpiled by 
the fair promises of the first revolutionists, and how bitterly 
they had resented the breach of them, addressed themselves at 
once to their pride and their hopes, -^protested against Me? despot^ 
ism of the prevailing system, and held out its continuance as the 
only bar to the universal adoption of liberal institutions* The 
appeal was not made in vain. There was no longer disaffection 
in tlieir armies, or deficiencies in their contingents. One spirit of 
fseal animated all parties. For the first time there was an honest 
concert anion^ the Soveriigiis themselves, who had at last dis- 
covered, that It was their first interest to put down the common 
foe, and that by nothing but a sincere union could this be ef* 
fected. They banded, therefore, against hhh from the East and 
from the West ; and at length succeeded in hearing to the earth 
that enormous fabric of miUta)^ power by which they hid io 
loto been oppressed. ♦ ' t 

Then, for a brief season^ there was exultation^ ipfi 
mour, and symptoms of cordiality between And 
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— charters were granted, and constitutions promised ; and pro- 
fessions s&ealously made of a design to separate the gold that had 
been brought to light, and tried in the fires of the Revolution, 
from the dross with which it had been debased. But this was a 
transient and deceitful gleam ; and a deeper darkness soon set- 
tled on the world. The restored Governments, forgetting how 
much of what they deplored had been owing to their own vices 
and misconduct, manifested a vindictive jealousy of all that had 
been done against them ; and seemed inclined to provoke a re- 
petition of the insurrections by which they had suffered, by re- 
turning to the very follies and abuses by which they had bpeti 
mainly produced. The dread, however, of the past — the ufti- 
inate bail success of the former experiment, and their own cim- 
tinued concert, enabled them to do this with safely ; and they 
used the power which tliey had thus regained neither with mo- 
deration nor mercy. Their charters were revoked — their pro- 
mises broken — their amnesties violated— -the most offensive pre- 
tensions were openly put forward^ — tho most revolting prejudices 
countenanced— the smaller states were relentlessly sacriffeed— 
and the greater ones, made more formidable by their union, 
assumed a tone of dictation unknown in tho history of the world 
—and used it to proclaim the most slavish doctrines, and to an- 
nounce their purpose to maintain them at the point of the sm oid. 

Upon this system they have since acted — and, so far as they 
have gonp, they have been successful. Arbitrary government 
is now maintained all over the Continent of Europe, more open- 
ly in theory, and more rigorously in practice, than it was before 
the Freinch Revolution was heard of; — and political freedom is 
more jealously proscribed, and liberal opinions more \indictivc' 
ly repressed, than in any period of modern history. ‘ The wheel 
‘ has come full circle : and after the speculations and experi- 
ence of thirty^five years, we seem least as far from political 
iirtprovemeut as we were at the beginning \ 

And is this indeed so? Has the troubled and bloody scene pass- 
ed before us but a pageant, to excite our wonder and be for- 
gotten ? Has this great and agitating drama no moral ? Have 
the errors^ and crimes, and sufferings of thirty years taught no 
lessons ?— have the costly experiments in which they have been 
consumed l^scelteined no truths ? Have the statesmen and phi- 
losophers who directed the stormy scene, or the heroes who 
gave H movement and glory, lived and died in vain ? Is poli- 
tical Wih « ehimera, and political science a dream ? Are the 
ciwked imjdons of Europe in reality uuteachable has the 
pemfisss they have advanced beyond the condition of 

tH||rDknai)S|th|re^ its Umihi«^and is what remains of 
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their d^tby to be fulfilled in painful attempts at UnproyemenU 
that are never to be attained, and impotent struggles with <i- 
biis^ that must for ever recur ? 

^ W The airairs;^;||||te not re-* 

volve in a Circle, but advance in a Spiral | and though they have 
their periods of obscuration, as well as of brightness, tend stea^ 
tlily, in spite of these alternations, and by means of them, to a 
sure consummation of glory. There is, we are firmly persuaded, 
a never-ceasing progress to amelioration ; and though each con- 
sideirable movement is followed by § sensible reaction, the system 
moves irresistibly onward ; and no advance that is made is ever 
liHerly lost The years on which we have been looking hack, 
have left indelible traces behind them, — and both truths and er- 
rors have been demonstrated, by experiments a great deal too 
impressive to be speedily forgotten.^ The losers and the wbners 
• have both been taught by events oV the utmost moment and au- 
thority. The governments that have been restored to their old 
forms, have not been restored by any means to their old condi- 
tion and though the dispositions of the rulers may be the 
same, the circumstances in which they are placed are essentially 
different. They feel this, too, in spite of themselves; and be*^ 
gin already to accommodate themselves to the new necessity. 
A great lesson, in short, has been taught to all nations. They 
who receive it most willingly, will profit the most by it; — but 
its first lines, at least, are impressed on the most reluctant, and 
must produce a corresponding change on the conduct all. It 
is to the nature of this change, and of the other changes to 
which it must ultimately lead, that we wUb now tQ direct the 
attention of our readers. 

It would be shutting our eyes to the objects that press most 
importunately upon them, not to admit, that the first and im- 
mediate efiect of the change to which we have alluded, is iinfa^ 
vourable to political freedom^ It is a fact no less certain jhiui 
lamentable, thattbe GnTernme^^^ of continental Europe are at 
this moment more troly ^hitiaiy in principle a^^ 
tbjey ever were before^apd it is^m diey will 

eondnue for pn these principles. 

That part of 'the Star of 

liiberty, and faas upt ye^sperhaps, reecbed the 
lest c^cur^on we sdll; 1^ 
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3%^ fir^, the intimafe unic^ 

eef^htSW^g^ purpose of suppbrtfhg thes^^ 

made, ibat it is 

of their ps^pfiei^ fliart 

to dthilJ^r the mere enlargement of their do- 

miftKiii*?; The detestable conspiraicy in to which they have ettii' 
teredi hnder the blasphemous nathe of the Holy Alliance, " 
‘the' gfe^t caiise and support of the tyrannical maxims upoit 
which eadfa now safely proceed to administer his 

government ;■*- and so long as they look upon increase of {per- 
sonal power, ehcl security in practical tyranny, as of more Value 
than mere increase of territorji^, or of foreign influence, so lort^^ 
it is not impossible^ that this impious confederacy coa-^ 
tinue. ; 

Another great source of the strength and present safety of 
these goverataehts is, the general diffusion of improvements in 
the art of :^r, and the maintenance and equipment of' armies ; 
-^by means of which, a much smaller force is Capable of keepi» 
ihg iti aWe a larger population, ^and at the same time a litnitetl 
revenue enabled to maintain more numerous forces. * 


i Th^ef we think, are the immediate and occasional causes of 
the eoufideiice and appisirent security with which arbitrary power 
has been recently proclaimed as the only legitimate spring of 
European government. But there is another, and a mdre omi-^ 
lifoiis caui^, which is only beginning to operate, and threatens 
to exercise a more durable influence in support of the same sjs-! 
tcm,-^thotigh still more likely in the end to counterwork the 
Ilur|)dfee6 for which it has been called into action, — and this isy 
the ihtooved knowledge and policy of the absolute governments 
them|Hve8, and their gradu^ correction of all abuses which do 
riot topic which both de- 

ge^ei' ihd requires a little mo 
iSPivkimntCttlgov^rniimnts have hitherm been singularly^^^^ 
liced} and nior e thin one hal f of the abiliites i which 
;te^'^cs.bP • thelv'-^t^ect^ -lutl0;had:n 
rights or 
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tbfltt ; eittier tlie oppressors or tlie oppressed can ever prdve a 
man'll for iVeemen in the virtues and talents which are the pfe 
luring of liberty alone, it is nevertheless true, that the eyes of 
the rulers have at last been opened on thpir own nakedness and 
weakness, and that great efforts are making, and will be made, to 
aeciire to the cause of tyranny some part of those advantages, 
which the spread of intelligence and general inultiplic^on of 
talents have lately conferred on all other institutions, ^he ef- 
fects of this will soon become apparent in every department of 
their proceedings. They will employ better casuists and more 
ingenious sophists, to defend their proceedings— they will have 
fiptbs of more activity and intelligence, and agents of corruption 
more crafty and acute, than they have hitherto though t it necessary 
to retain in their service. But principally, and above all, they will 
endeavour to rectify those gross errors in their interior administra- 
•tion, which are a source at once of w'eakness and discontent ; and 
by the correction of which, they w»ill infallibly extend and multiply 
their resources, while they cut off’ one fruitful spring of disaffec*r 
tioii. They wilt hot only seek therefore to improve the economical 
part of their government, and to amend the laws and usages 
by which the w»ealth and industry of the people are affected, but 
they will seek to conciliate their good w'ill, by mitigating all 
those grievances from which they themselves derive no advati* 
tage, and which may be redressed without at all advancing the 
people ill their pretensions to the character of freemen. They 
will construct roads and canals therefore — ^and encourage agri- 
culture and manufactures, and reform the laws of trade— and a- 
bolish local and subordinate pppressions— and endow seminaries 
of education, and inculcate a reverence for religion, anff pu- 
trOnl^e academics of art : — And all this good they will do, iat the 
instigation of that more enlightened^ but more determined hosti^^ 
lity to popular rights, by which they are now professedly ac^ 
tudted, wd with a view merely to these two plain consequences. 
In by increasing die wealth and population 

of theiir apbjects, they may be enabled to draw from dfem larger 
laxea hnd supplier and to recruit greater aitnies to uphold their 
lyr^nniruil pretenaipo^^ second plsi^ that Sy keep- 

f iig the bbdy pf fe other re^ecl;^ in % oomf brtabie 

. ;:pf feicbhcilitig . 

. 'dfe'dtacont^^ ■■ 

bb the: best of 

all for the dissohiiflatioa of uhivemV servility. 
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Otii^e fi£rength then of these improvemenC^. end taking ed^ 
yti^tage At^iest of that civilization and intelligence which bad 
fi[)irtw}yl;>eeb their surest corrective, the arbitrary governments 
(of! the pfesi^t day pr to become more m^iU'aryy jm 

n^e adverse to popular instituUons than ever-^and to wage a 
fin^cer and more acrimonious war on the principles of liberty, 
i^apons which liberty could alone nave furnishec^ and 
iit^icK*ve scarcely been employed but in her cause. 

The great strength and hope of freedom was formerly the Orpgres- 
sive information and improvement of the body of the people, 
4tained chiefly by the influence of the measure of freedom they hed 
l^ained^ and acting alternately as the cause and the eflect of ^ts 
increase : But the new policy of despotism has taught it to avail 
stself of these very circumstances, for the advancement of its 
own sinister interests — ^to enlist those arts which are the child- 
ren of liberty, jn unnatural hostility against her — ^and to peiv 
wert what has hitherto been regarded as her best aliihent and 
proteclipn, into the main instrument of her destruction. £- 
conotnical improvements, therefore, with. political intolerance-^ 
more protecUoil to private rights, with more restrictions on 
jpublic ones— melioration in municipal laws, and corruption in 
the constitution — ^less discontent among the lower peopl^ and 
more tyranny in the government— more luxury, in short, and 
less freedom — are what we must expect to see more and inore 
conspicuously for some years to come, as the first fruits of that 
more refined and insidious system . on which the circumstances 
of the times have visibly driven the goycrnments of which we 
have been speaking. 

Ko man can look, indeed, to their recent proceedings with- 
put sai^ng that such is their plan of policy. France, heading a 
orheade against national indepm and announcing a creed 
^ unmialified despoi^^ full of schools, and engineers and 

the proudest of her palaces to dignify 
the display o^ most homely manufactures. In Gerihmy, 
new tbgii at^itiilages and 

Of no# barracks md other 
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dictive and low'-mlnded of the confederates — Austria, who has 
her Italian dungeons full of men of virtue and talent, for suspif 
cions of libera.1 opinions— who proscribes all political discussion^ 
in speech or by writing, by the most brutal severities* — who 
pursues the victims of her unmanly tyranny into their foreign 
asylums f-^who recalls her ti'a veiling nobility by threats of 
confiscation, and rewards them, on their return, by ajrbitrary 
arrests even this Austria is making efforts to conciliate and 
multiply the lower classes from whom her armies are recruited, 
by regulations for the improvement of agriculture and mann* 
fectures, and large and judicious expenditure, even in Italy, 
updn works of public utility, roads, canals, and all tbe enginery 
o£ irrigation. The policy, in short, is manifest, and is beginning 
to take effect. There is now less risk of insurrection in those 
countries than there has been for the last thirty years; and their 
. governments are likely enough, if they can only act up to the 
principles on which they have begun, to go on for some time in 


^ The punishment of political libel, or verbal sedition, in Austrian 
Itoly, is, for the first offence, the for an indefinite pe- 

riodi— which signifies solitary confinement in a dungeon, without light, 
except for half an hour in the day, when the bread and water are 
supplied, Vith the indulgence of irons of moderate weight, and straw 
to sleep on. For the second offence, the carcere dumdmo, in which 
light and food are supplied but once in two days, and the patient is 
loaded with irons as heavy as can be used without immediate danger 
to life, and fastened in such a position as to be totally precluded 
from lying down, and only allowed to seek repose by sitting or lean- 
ing oii a pillar of stone. These punishments, we have been assured, 
have been rigorously inflicted for the last two years— their strict 
execution ascertained by ocular inspection of persons of tile very 
highest rank-^aud magistrates censured and degraded for yielding to 
the smallest relaxation^ 


,f : A gre^ number of meritonous and accomplished individuals 
havei: been lately obUged to fly from Geneva ujpon the imperative re- 
quisition .of ^ A hesitate, It is stud, distinctly to 

intimate ^o tiiat insult^ republiq, that if the proscribed persons were 
not prderj^ q^;t ^ military force should 

her ci^. . Not 

ed. :^ inlelmetiiig all works that treated of politii^'^ 
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ff tolei'ably safe course of defiance to all claims of right, and all 
sorts of popular interference. 

^Put in what way is the experiment to end— -and what is the 
coOipcnsalion that is ultimately to be made Ibr the present se« 
cnrily and imposing attitude of arbitrary power ? 

would answer, in the first place, that the improvements 
whitch are actually making, though for sinister ends, are a great 
good in themselves, and add ihanifestly to the mass of human 
comfort and happiness^ We must not quarrel with actions that 
have such results, by inquiring too anxiously into their inotives* 
Knaves, who are honest only because they think it the best 
policy, are better, at all events, than knaves who have not 
leamed that lesson ; and selfish men, who are beneficent froih 
vanity, are very nearly as useful in society as those who are ao 
frob kindness. But the true answer is, that the men who are 
now treated with justice in some things, must by and by be so 
treated in all thinp ; and that, whether those who so treat them: 
siiall be trained along with them or not, to such an extension of 
their principles, the result is equally inevitable, and thepre^nt 
preparatory discipline can ultimately forward no other end. . 

The present absolute governments must either persist in their 
new policy of partial and subordinate reformations, or abandtUtI 
il^ and recur to the old ruinous abuses. Tbb most bigotted and 
ignorant will probably try the latter experiment, in some mo^ 
nient of passion or supposed necessity— and this will bi^ the first 
practical exposition of the true and genuine eifects of the expc"* 
riment which they had begun. Nor can any one doubt for an in^ 
Btatit what these eSects will be. Men accustomed to the enjoy-* 
ment of certain rights and comforts, will be far more diseon^ 
tented and clamorous when they are withdrawn, than if they 
had never beeti allowed to possess them. If the system is to be 
discontinued, therefore, so much the worse fot the rulers^ Its 


cfReifc^Hl be^ to'makc their sulgtfcts far more to - 
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less true, that inon to whom their rights have been conceded 
in one de})artmont, arc the most formidable petitioners for their 
concession ill others — that it is more diflicnlt to do justice by 
halves thnn to withhold it altogether— and that, \vliere right 
and loa^son are vviili the people, any partial sacrifices made to 
them a»e so for from allaying their ojipctile, that they serve only 
to excite and inflame it. They form but the leaven which sets 
the whole muss in more active fermentation — conquests that 
add to their moans of farther conquest— interests that arc accu- 
mulated to their capital — votes gained or neutralized that are of 
vftlue chiefly for contests that are yet to come. 

But the matter docs not stand upon metaphors- — but upon 
plain fact and experience. Men first de>'ic subsistence — ^pro* 
perty— and some sort of security for both. Till they have at* 
tained these for themselves, they have no leisure to think of the 
•rights of others, or of their own rights, to think, to speak, or 
to act in matters of less immediate concernment. Till then^ 
they can scarcely be said to have attained the quulificntions of 
political agents; — and though they may be easily stin-ed to tu* 
multuary movements, have generally neither interest nor iutclli* 
gence to conceive or to assert their rights as members of a com* 
munity. With property, however, and the means of acquiring 
it, comes the feeling of these rights, and tiie capacity and habit 
of reasoning which leads irresistilily, and by a very short pro* 
cess, to their full development. When a man has once come 
to a full sense of his right to retain his property against any 
private claimant, till a sufficient reason is sliouii for parting with 
it, he comes almost instinctively to feel the same right to ques* 
tion the title of the government to interfere with his possessions; 
and when called on for contributions for what he is told is the 


public is apt to require evidence of the public having 

any interest in the exaction ; and to conclude, that the public 
alone cant legally determine what is for public utility. Tbe«ie 
f&Aingi are etiil more strongly raised, if, in addition to pccuni* 
contributions, personal services and sufferings are roqiiirctl 
of; him in behalf of the government; — and more strongly yet^ 
if aisibictions are made among those who arc liable to such cx* 
one class of persons is exempted in whole or in part 
if those same persons have the exclusive enj^ment of 
oomln honours and emoluments which government is in the faov 
bie^af bestowing. 

it requhoe no ttody or q^stematic instruction to bring mm 
to those foelitigs and opiUfonSi They arise naturally and isnin 
wlh^ity among aU persons who have property 
LO 
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subsistence — and plainly lead at once to the assertion of political 
rights in their broadest and most comprehensive sense — a rights 
on the part of the public, to controul in some shape or other, 
the exaction and application of the funds which the public sup- 
plies— and, on the part of individuals, to share equally in the pro- 
tection and benefits which the government has the power of dis- 
pensing. It is the refusal or privation of those rights which pro- 
perly constitutes an arbitrairy government and therefore, when 
such governments take measures for promoting the wealth arid in- 
struction of their people, they are plainly laying the foundation 
of claims by which their own absohite power must be subverted. 
When they have attained to this condition, they will be less 
liable indeed to break out into riot and violent insurrection— 


but they will be more sure to insist on rights to which they feel 
their claim to be irresistible. They will show more judgment 
both in the ends at which they aim, and the means they take to* 
compass them ; — and, above all, will be more resolute in their 
prosecution of them, precisely as they are more temperate in tbieir 
views, and more assured of ultimate success. So certain indeed 
is the connexion between wealth and intelligence in the* body of 
the people, and freedom in the constitution of the governmexit, 
that the one may safely be taken at any time as a practical mMei"* 
sure or exponent of the other — and that the surest as well as 4he 
safest way of inspiring any people with a love of liberty, is id 
direct our first attention to the general cultivation of their 
derstaiidings, and the establishment of those habits of industry 
which lead to wealth and independence. If these can ever be 
introduced, the love of liberty will spontaneously arise — and with 
it^^e power, and the consciousness of power, to give effect to 


itS-^ dictates. ■ ■■ 

The^^^^^^^ of the world shows; that wbetiever meri attain 
any sudb degree of comibrt and security, as exempts tfaem;:fr^ 
the daily tjficessity of servile drudgery^ arid gives 
means of actiri^g in Ooncert and society, fotitt 

ibe roidimontis of a polftical consd^^ 
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fore, among the triumphs of reascm and justice over prejudice 
and sinister or mistaken interests, — and nothing is so certain as 
that one such triumph always paves the way for another, and that 
the general reason which has overthrown one set of errors and 
prejudices, becomes more able and more eager to cope with those 
that may remain. It is impossible to give a nation tlie use of the 
faculty of reason, and to prevent them from employing it on the 
subjects that interest and concern them most nearly. It is im- 
possible to make them feel and understand their rights as to 
one class of persons, and yet keep them in ignorance or indif- 
ference as to others. If they once have the principle, they 
cadnot be prevented from making its full and true application. 
You cannot couch their cataracts, and unseal their eyes, and 
yet tell them that they must not sec the most conspicuous and 
interesting parts of creation. You cannot acknowledge tlieir 
•claim to their baser rights, and yet think of strengthening your 
resistance to their demands for the higher. You cannot teach 
them to expect and compel justice from each other, and yet 
to s'isbmit to injustice from you. You cannot, in short, give 
th(^m good laws, and yet insist on their living under a vile con- 
stitutiom It is certain, therefore, that all those partial reforms, 
which are intended to bribe the people into acquiescence in ty- 
ranny, and render usurpation popular, can ultimately have no 
other than to make them more desirous of that general 
reform which implies the downfal of tyranny — and to increase, 
in the same proportion, their power to execute their desires. 

So much wkh regard to the people : As for the rulers, the 
speculation may not be so certain. But we do not think it ab- 
solutely romantic to hope, that the habit of doing justice in part 
may reconcile them to doing it entirely that having experi- 
enced the advantages of yielding in so far to the spirit and in- 
telligence of the times, they may come by degrees to yield to it 
Altogether. Having^ found it both safe and pleasant to sacrifice 
certain prAudices, they may be encouraged to venture on the 
sacriftce of others ; and havmg already discovered that they can 
live in dignity, although they have abandoned dm 

prA^ative of purveyance or arbitrary, co!0i6a<(^tfo% they, may 

Apimiir to dm 

Ccmatimdpnal , 
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be expected to resign it but on compulsion; and those who 
have any chance of acquiring it may always be suspected of a 
disposition to hazard a good deal for its attainment. There is 
one consideration, however^ which we think may be supposed, 
without extravagance, to have ultimately some weight in recon- 
ciling arbitrary monarcha to constitutional control, — and that 
is, that in civilized countries and important afiairs, they know 
well enough that they really miist submit to the cohtrol of 
somebody,— and may learn, at la$t, that it is both ihore digni- 
fied and more comfortable to submit to that of the general sense 
and wisdom of the natipn, by conforming to which Uiey must ac- 
quire popularity and personal influence, tlian to that of a junfo of 
ignorant favourites and presumptuous councillors, who must al- 
ways run a great risk of exposing them to odium, disaster, and 
contempt. We do not know how it may be in Dahomy or 
Ashantee, where the personal will of the sovereign is said to he 
literally the law; but even in Turkey and Russia, the Emperor 
is not independent of control; and in the civilized parts of 

and under governments where the interference of ‘the 
people is most jealously excluded, the monarch is deify obliged 
tO' submit his own wishes and opinions to those of bis courti^ 
nftd advisers. Now, these worthy persons^ when they .do 
turc thus to cross the royal pleasure, do it most commonly 
upon some vague and imperfect apprehension of the 
not running too violently against the current of publio opinion, 
of which, however, they generally know almost as as thpir 
master,— and consequently, nine times out of ten, thwart and 
offend: him, only to bring him into new pciplexities. In 
cii^umstances, we really do not think it too much to 
that these unconsdtutional rulers, fln that they cannot bo 
absolute in reality^ should come to prefer the safe and)^lio% 
nourable' control of a national n^resentadon to the 
md ignoble domination of a few interested .af^ ineapa^e# 

; ’who disre^c|||^p^t^d'^'fead'^ 
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formation that may enable them to discharge their duties suffi- 
ciently. Symptoms of this, we thinks are already apparent ia 
most of the courts of Europe. The ambitious part of the no* 
blesse are already putting themselves to school, with a degree of 
labour and industry from which their fathers would have re- 
volted with disdain ; and even Princes of the blood are begin- 
. ning to think it necessary to know something beyond the Ik- 
shionable games of hazard and address, or the arts of personal 
intrigue. This, of itself, will be a great gain to the country ; 
l)ut its chief benefit is in its tendency still farther and uncon- 
seiously to enlighten and liberalise that whole of persons 
by*^hom the absolute governments must for some time be ad- 
ministered ; and not only to prepare them to acquiesce peaceably 
in inevitable changes, but to enable them so to read the mani- 
fest signs of the times as to avoid fatal struggles by prudent 
. concessions, and substantially to cooperate with the opposite in- 
terests in the state in a wise adjustment of differences, which 
^stinacy might render irreconcilable. 

We must not venture, we fear, to pursue these speculations 
cny farther ; and enough, probably, has been said to explain 
ihe views we entertain of the new policy of the arbitrary gOf- 
y^ments^ and of the results which we think it is preparing*, 
^here is one objection, however, which suggests itself too ob^ 
viously to the whole scheme of our observations,, to admit of our 
passing it over without notice; and to which we refer the more 
willingly^ because it leads to some material illustrations of our 
iloctrine^ which we could not so well have introduced in any 
other connection. If despotism is growing so wise, it may be 
askedi How is it really worse than constitutional government ? 
If naiions are secured in their civil rights, of what substantial 
value are political ones ? and why pr^ict and provoke revola*' 
ttons^ widi aQ their risks and horrors, for the sake of a name 
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stikation with those whose interests they were to and sub- 

stantially by their aiithorit}^ There would necessarily be 
less discontent and disorder, therefore, under the one system 
than under the other; and though the law were actually the 
same, men would submit much more cheerfully and happily to 
rules of their own making, than to the mandates of an absolute 
master, however enlightened and benevolent. 

But the true answer is, that there can never be such good 
laws, and such good execution of them, under an absolute as 
under a free government ; that without political rights there 
can be no security for civil ones ; and that it is the feeling and 
experience of this, more even than the instinctive love of inde- 
pendence, and impatience of subjection to an equal, that has, 
in all ages, impelled men to contend, amidst the applauses of 
their kind, and against the most fearful odds, for the vindication 
of their political liberties. The education of absolute monarefas c 
is hot likely to make them very wise or industrious or benevo- 
lent ; and the chance plainly is, that the greater number will be 
distinguished for the opposite qualities. But if we cquid en- 
sure to all the thrones of the Continent a succession of Titusea 
hhd Ahtonines, we should not be at all nearer any security for A 
wise administration. Apopular government, however, does ens#j& 
at all times a mass of wisdom ana information for the management; 
of its ailairs, in comparison with which any possible attainments 
of the most highly gifted individual must always be insignifi- 
cant ; and not only brings to bear upon every department of its 
business the talents and experience of those who are most con- 


versant with it, but affords to all an assurance that such infor- 
mation has been obtained. It must always be the interest of 
any hountry^ that ail the knowledge and energy it contains 
should be employed in the enactment of its laws and the admi^ 
nistration of its government ; and that the meastires adopted by 
its rulers should be conformable to general opinion of its 
inhabkants* Now, it is the great vimiie of a representative le- 
it ensures this object ; while the univ^4l resbbh- 
favour wkfa W 
receiy^i^; 
conduct,^^ 

of; ejqiect :■ ■■ ■ 
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to da any thing but what was conformable to the wishes and 
opinions of their subjects, why not give them an opportunity 
at least of making these opinions authentically known ?-— why 
not bind themselves to comply with them? — why not legalize 
and divide tlieir power, in short, with the representatives of the 
nation, who might assist them with their advice, and share with 
them the responsibility of the execution ? The truth i?, they 
neither contemplate nor wish for any such conformity ; and 
though, in a season of alarm, and upon a narrow view of the 
consul uences, they now propose, in some respects, to better the 
condition of their subjects, they are neither likely to pursue 
tl>i?; policy steadily and consistently, nor to hesitate about abaii' 
dpning it entirely, as soon as they discover that it threatens ul- 
timately to impair any of their darling prerogatives. The time 
probably never will come, when it will bo safe for them to trace 
back their steps, and entirely to undo what they are now doing; 
but they will infallibly tamper with the system which they dare 
not openly abandon, and interfere so often, for the gratification 
of) their own passions, or the vanity and cupidity of their favou- 
rites, even with the economical projects they now profess to fa- 
vour, as to prevent in a great degree the practical good they 
might have eiFected, and thoroughly to convince their subjects, 
th^t, until they have their rights settled by law, and made inde- 
pendent of the will of the government, there is no reasonable se- 
curity, cither for their continuance, or for their being fairly and 
equally awarded while they remain* The system, in short, will 
be most imperfectly and inconsistently administered; and, 
though we trust it will have operation enough to raise up a spi- 
rit of liberty, which nothing but reform can lay again, we have 
not the least apprehension that it will so exemplify the possible 
excellence of tyranny, as to make men enamoured of its bounty, 
or convinced that, for the substantial purposes of life, political 
freedom is but a troublesome superfluity. 

We have but one other observation to make before we con- 
clude. It has often been remarked, that genius and energy of 
character, nay, even that the nobler and more intellectual kinds 
of industry, are never found to thrive in any but a free coun- 
^y» or to form in any other circumstances the basis of a na- 
*tiotial character. The observation is as old as Aristotle, and all 
subsequent experience has con flrixied it. The fact, indeed, is 
quite certain, and the reason of it sufficiently obvious. Where 
the most animating subjects are intermcte$l, genius feels in per» 
j^ual dread and disdains to display itself even oti 

ijbdee that ara permitted ; andv while an insulting and impassable 
tpaFeer of plebeian ambition, all the heroic 
w. 7S* U 
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energies of the character are repressed and extinguished. Even 
in mechanics, in trade and manulacturcs, the higher spirit of 
enterprise will not be exerted if the higlucr rewards of distinc- 
tion and political importance be withheld. The successful 
merchant, in this country — the inventive engineer — the ingeni- 
ous chemist — the founders of Sovereign companies — the disco- 
verers of steam-engines and safety-lamps, are stimulated in their 
meritorious labours by the personal honours, as well as tije solid 
wealth to which they aspire, and look forward, not only to a 
station of equality in the very highest society, but to a seat in 
tlie Legislature of their country, and to titular dignities that 
rank them with the aristocracy of the land. It is only, in short:, 
in a free country, that there is either encouragement for useful 
enterprise, or security for the reward of perseverance. But we 
will not be tempted to enlarge further on these topics. The 
time has been, even since the commencement of our labours, 
when we should have been ashamed to have insUt€',d so anxious- 
ly on truths so elementary, — and now we shall not be surprised 
to find that they are considered as paradoxes ! 

In all that we have now said, we have referred only to the ab- 
solute governments of the Continent, and to those chiefly who 
have associated themselves under the title of the Holy Alliance. 
To England, we confidently trust, the letter of our observations 
never will be applicable. But even there, there is much to 
which the spirit of them may be applied. We, too, are begin- 
ning a new era of economical reform, under the patronage of 
the most jealous opponents of popular rights ; and it is not to 
be doubted, that the credit and popularity which they expect to 
derive from their new and compulsory liberality in matters of 
trade and internal regulation, will be employed to strengthen 
their hands in resisting all proposals for political reform, and in 
weakening and undermining the democratical parts of the con- 
stitution. We are far from insinuating, that they have adopted 
these improvements merely for the purpose of gaining this Sup- 
port. to their Tory principles. They have been forced upon 
themj we do not doubt, by a sincere, though somewhat tardy 
conviction of their expediency; and if any thing could add to 
the honest satisfaction, with which we look forward to their ac- 
tual adoption, it would be the recollection, that they were first ' 
suggested by that party in the State to which we have always 
professed our attachment, and had long to encounter the bigot- 
ted o]3po$ition of many dt their present supporters. We hope 
we may be permitted to regard this as an augury of their future 
conversiott on points still more Important ; and, at all eventS|^ 
we trust that the recollection of it will cooperate with the 
tions aiid warnings we have now presumed to offer, in induo 
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ing the public to look with some distrust on arguments ngainst 
tlie principle ol reform, IVoiu persons who are now practical 
roforniers — and to judge somewhat favourably of the merits of 
a cause, to whicli the most enlightened and nowtrful of its 
original enemies have been compelled to proclaim their con- 
version. 


Ai?t. IL 1. a Ltcttcr to the BjgJit Honoiirahle Robert Peel j one 
of his, Mcfjesti/s Principal Secretaries of Siate^ 
o//. Prison Labour. By John IIeadlam, M. A.., Chairman 
of the Quarter-sessions for the North of the County 

df York. London. Hatchard & Son. 1823. 

2. Information and Ohservalions^ respecting the jwoposed Im- 
provements at York Castk\ Printed by Order of- the Com- 
mittee of Magistrates, September, 1823. 

Tr-has been the practice, all over England, for these last fifty 
years, not to compel prisoners to work before guilt was 
proved. Within these last three or four years, however, the 
magistrates of the Noith Riding of Yorkshire, considering it 
improper to support any idle person at the county expense, 
have resolved, tliat prisoners committed to the House of Cor- 
rection for trial, and requiring comity support, should work 
for tlieir livelihood ; and no sooner was the tread-mill brought 
into fashion, than that machine was adopted in the North Rid- 
ing as the species of labour by which such prisoners were to 
earn their maintenance. If these magistrates did not consi- 
der themselves empowered to burthen the county rates for the 
support of prisoners before trial, who would not contribute to 
support themselves, it does not appear, from the publication 
of the Reverend Chairman of the Sessions, that any opinions 
of Counsel were taken as to the legality of so putting prison- 
ers to w’ork, or of refusing them rhaintenance if they chose 
to be idle ; but the magistrates themselves decided that such was 
the law of the land* Thirty miles off, however, the law of the 
land ivasdifterently interpreted ; and in the Castle of York large 
sums w'ere annually expended in the maintenance of idle pri- 
soners before trial, and paid by the different Ridings, without 
remonsttance or resistance, f 

*-)Head^ V 

t We the case of the North Riding, to convince cKir 

readeiii that the practice of condemning prisoners to work befoire 
triah lias esristed in some |>arti bf lEngland ; for, in questions like this, 
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Such was the state of affairs in the county of York before the 
enactment of the recent Prison bill. After that period, enlarge- 
ments and allerations were necessary in the county jail ; and it 
was necessary also for these arrangements, that the magistrates 
should know whether or not they were authorized to maintain 
such prisoners at the expense of the county, as, being account- 
ed able, and unwilling to work, still claimed the county allow- 
ance. To questions proposed upon these points to three Bar- 
risters, the following answers were returned. 

‘ 2dly, — I am of opinion, that the Magistrates are empowered, and 
are compelled to maintain, at the expense of the County, such pri« 
sonars before trial as are able to work, unable to maintain themselves, 
and not willing to work ; and that they have not the power of com- 
pelling such prisoners to work, either at the tread-mill, or any other 
species of labour. * J. Gurney.* 

* Lincoln-Inn Fields^ U September y 1823.* 

^1 think the magistrates arc empowered under the tenth section*, 
(explained by the 37tli and 38th) to maintain prisoners before trial, 
who are able to work, unable to maintain themselves by their own 
means, or by employment which they themselves can procure, and 
not willing to work; and 1 think also, that the words shall be law- 
ful in that section, do not leave them a discretion on the subject, 
but are compulsory. Such prisoners can only be employed in prison 
labour with their otvn consent : and it cannot be intended that the 
Justices may force such consent, by withholding from them the ne- 
cessaries of life, if they do not give it. Even those who are con- 
victed, cannot be employed at tlie tread-mill, which 1 consider as a 
species oi severe labour. * J. Parke.* 

‘ September ^ 

* 2d, — As to the point of compelling prisoners confined on criminal 
charges, and receiving relief from the magistrates, to reasonable la- 
bour ; to that of the tread-mill for instance, in which, when properly 
conducted, there is nothing severe or unreasonable ; had the ques- 
tion arisen prior to the late Act, 1 should with confidence have said, 
1 thought the magistrates bad a compulsory power in this respect. 
Those who cannot live without relief in a gaol, cannot live without 
labour out of it. Li^our then is their avocation. Nothing is so injuri- 
OUB to the morals and habits of the prisoner as the indolence preva- 
lent in prisons ; nothing so injurious to good order in the prison. The 

; analogy between this and other cases of public support is exceeding- 
ly stri»ng;pne may almos consider it a general principle, that those 
who live at the of the community shall, as far as they are able, 

give the eommuhity a 0^ through their labour. But the 

we have always found it more difficult to prove the existence of the 
facts, than to prove that they ixiiebhievous and unjust. 
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fjucstion does not depend on mere abstract reasoning: The Stat. 19, 
Cb. 2, ch. 4, sec. 1. entitled an “ Act for relief of poor prisoners, and 
setting them on work, ** speaks of persons committed for felony and 
other misdemeanors to the common gaol, who many times perish he- 
fore trial i and then proceeds as to setting poor prisoners on work. 
'Then Stat. 31. G. 3. 46. sec. 13. orders money to be raised for such 
prisoners of every description, as, being confined within the said gaols, 
or other places of confinement, arc not able to 'work. A late Stat. 
(52. G. 3. c. 160.) orders parish relief to such debtors on mesne pro- 
cess in gaols, not county gaols, as are not able to support them- 
selves ; but says nothing of finding or compelling work. Could it be 
doubted, that if the Justices were to provide work, and the prisoner 
refused it, such debtors might, like any other parish paupers, be re- 
fused the relief mentione<l by the statute ? In all the above cases, the 
authority to insist on the prisoner's labour, as the condition and con- 
sideration of relief granted him, is, I think, either expressed or neces- 
* sarily implied ; and thus, viewing the subject, I think it was in the 
power of magistrates, prior to the late statute, to compel prisoners, 
subsisting in all or in part on public relief, to work at the tread-mill. 
The objection commonly made is, that prisoners prior to trial, are to 
be accounted innocent, and to be detained, merely that they may be 
secured for trial ; to this the answer is obvious, that the labour is nei- 
ther meant as a punishment or a disgrace, but simply as a compensa- 
tion for the relief, at their own request, afforded tliem. Under the 
present Statute, I however have no doubt, that poor prisoners are 
entitled to public support, and that there can be no compulsory la- 
bour prior to trial. The two Statutes adverted to (19. Ch. 2. 4. and 
21. G. 3.) are, as far as this subject is concerned, expressly repealed. 
The Legislature then had in contemplation, the existing power of 
magistrates, to order labour before trial, and having it in contempla- 
tion, repeals it; substituting (sec. 38.) a power of setting to labour 
onl^ sentenced 2 )ersons. The 13th rule too (p. 777) speaks of labour 
as connected with convicted prisoners, and sec. 37» speaks in general 
terms of persons committed for trial, as labouring witn their own con- 
sent. In opposition to these clauses, 1 think it impossible to speak 
of implied power, or power founded on general reasoning or analogy. 
So strong, however, are tlie arguments in favour of a mcn*e extended 
authority in Justices of the Peace, that it is scorcely to be doubted, 
that Parliament, on a calm revision of the subject, would be willing 
lo restore, in a more distinct manner than it has hitherto been eiiact- 
■ed, a general dlsci^etion on die subject. Were this done, there is one 
observation I will venture to make, which is, that should some unfor- 
tunate asso^ttoa bfidc^^ the tread-mill a matter of igno- 

miny to pommon feelings, an enlightened magistracy would scarcely 
compel an uctnedi,p to a species of labour which would dis- 

grace him in his ovrn tmnd/ and in that of the public. 

^ ^ ‘ S, W. .NlCOLj;,. ' ■ 
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Iti consequence, we believe, of these opinions, tlie North 
Riding magistrates^ on the 13th of October (the new bill com- 
mencing on the Ist of September), passed the following resolu- 
tion — ‘ That persons committed for trial, who are able to work, 
‘ and have the means of employment offered them by the visit- 
‘ ing Magistrates, by which they may earn their support, but 
• who obstinately refuse to work, shall be allow^ed bread and 
‘ water only. ’ 

By thi3 resolution they admit, of course, that the counsel are 
right in their intepretation of the present law; and that magis- 
trates arc forced to maintain prisoners before trial who do /:jot 
choose to work. Tlie magistrates say, however, by their reso- 
lution, that the food shall be of the plainest and hiimbldst 
kind, bread and water; meaning, of course, that such prisoners 
should have a sufficient quantity of bread and water, or other- 
wise the evasion of the law would be in the highest degree mean 
and reprehensible. But. it is impossible to suppose any such 
thing to be intended by gentlemen so highly respectable. Their 
intention is not that idle persons before trial shall starve, but 
that they shall have barely enough of the plainest food, for the 
support of life and health. 

Mr Headlam has written a pamphlet, to show that the old 
law was very reasonable and proper; that it is quite right that 
prisoners before trial, who are able to support themselves, Dut'un- 
willing to work, should be compelled to work, and at the tread- 
mill, or that all support should he refused them. We are en- 
tirely of an opposite opinion ; and maintain, that it is neither 
legal nor expedient to compel prisoners before trial to work at 
the tread-mill, or at any species of labour, and that those 
who refuse to work should be supported upon a plain heal- 
thy diet. Wo impute no sort of blame to the magistrates of 
the North Riding, or to Mr Headlam, their Chairman. Wc 
have no doubt but that they thought their measures the wisest 
and tlie best for correcting evil, and that they adopted them in 
pursuance of what they thought to be their duty. Nor do we 
enter ijito any discussion with Mr Headlam, as Chairman of a 
Quarter-sessions, but as the writer of a pamphlet. It is only 
in his capacity of author that we have any thing to do with 
him. 111 answering the arguments of Mr Headlam, we shall 
notice, at the same timeij a few other observations common- 
ly resorted to in defend system which we believe to be 
extremely pernicious, and pregnant with the worst cpnsc- 
Huences; and so thlnkiing, . we ^ agi^nst it^ and in sap- 

of the law as U now 

We will not disputf wiietheiT his expofit 
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tion of the old law is right or wrong ; because time cannot be 
more unprofitably employed than in hearing gentlemen, who 
are not lawyers, discuss points of law. We dare to say Mr 
Headlam knows as much of the laws of his country as magis- 
trates in general do ; but he wdll pardon us for believing, that for 
the moderate sum of three guineas, a much better opinion of what 
the law is now, or was then, can be purchased, than it is in tlie 
power of Mr Ileadlam, or of any county magistrate, to give for 
Xioihing-^Cuilibel in arte sua crcdeiidum est. It is concerning the 
expediency of such laws, and upon that point alone, that we are 
at.vssue with Mr Headlam ; and do not let this gentleman sup- 
pose it to be any answer to our remarks to state what is done iu 
the prison in which he is concerned, now the law is altered. 
The question is, whether he is right or wrong in his reasoning 
upon what the law ought to be ; w’e wish to hold out such rca- 
• fioning to public notice, and think it important it should be re- 
futed, — doubly important, when it comes from an author, the 
leader of the Quorum, who may say with the pious -flSneas, 

Quajque ipse miserrima vidi, 

£t quorutn pars magna fui. 

If, in this discussion, we are forced to insist upon the plainest 
and most elementary truths, the fault is not with us, but with 
those who forget them; and who refuse to be any longer re- 
strained by those principles which have hitherto been held to 
be as clear as they are important to human happiness. 

To begin, then, with the nominative case and the verb,— we 
must remind those advocates for the tread-mill, a parte ante 
(for with the miljers a parte post we have no quarrel), that it is 
one of the oldest maxims of common sense, common humanity, 
and common law, to consider every man as innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty ; and not only to consider him to be innocent, 
but to treat him as if he was so; to exercise upon his case not 
merely a barren speculation, but one which produces practical 
effects, and which secures to a prisoner the treatment of an 
honest, unpunished man. Now, to compel prisoners before 
trial to work at the tread-mill, as the condition of their support, 
must, in a great number of instances, operate as a very severe 
punishment. A prisoner may be a tailor, a watchmaker, a 
book-binder, a printer, totally unaccustomed to any such species 
of labour. £Such a man maybe cast into jail at the end of 
Atigust, * and hot tried till the March following, is it no pu- 

f Mr Headlam we underci^d him, would extend this labour 
to all poor prisoners before trial, in ^gaola: which are delivered twice 
^ it thp welt to Houses pf Cbirreption dcliypred four 
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nishment to such a man to walk up hill like a turnspit dog, in 
an infamous machine, for six months ? and yet there are gentle^ 
men who suppose that the common people do not consider this 
as punishment ! — that the gayest and most joyous of human be- 
ings is a treader, untried by a juiy of his countrymen, in the 
fifth month of lifting up the leg, and striving against the law of 
gravity, supported by the glorious information wliich he re- 
ceives from the turnkey, that he has all the time been grinding 
flour on the other side of the wall ! If this sort of exercise, ne- 
cessarily painful to sedentary persons, is agreeable to persons 
accustomed to labour, then make it voluntary — give the pri- 
soners their choice— give more money and more diet to those 
who can and will labour at the tread*mi)], if the tread-mill 
(now so dear to magistrates) is a proper punishment for un- 
tried prisoners. The position we are contending against is^ 
that all poor prisoners who are able to work, should be put 
to work upon the tread- mill, the inevitable consequence of 
which practice is, a repetition of gross injustice by the inflic- 
tion of undeserved punishment; for punishment, 'Sand severe 
punishment to such persons as we have enumerated, we must 
consider it to be. 

But punishments are not merely to be estimated by paiti 
to the limbs, but b^ the feelings of the mind. Gentlemen 
punishers are sometimes apt to forget that the common peo- 

E le have any mental feelings at all, and think, if body and 
elly are attended to, that persons under a certain income 
have no right to likes and dislikes. The labour of the tread- 
mill is irksome, dull, monotonous, and disgusting to the last 
degree. A man does not see his work, does not know what he 
is doing, what progress he is making; there is no room for art, 
contrivance,* ingenuity and superior irkill- — all which are the 
cheering circumstances of human labour. The husbandman 
sees the field gradually subdued by the plough ; the smith beats 
the rude mass of iron by degrees into its meditated shape, and 
gives it its meditated utility; the tailor accommodates his pa- 
rallelogram of cloth to the lumps and burUps of the human bo- 
dy, and, holding It u^, exclaims, ^ this will contain the lower. 
* moiety of an human being;’ But the tresider does nothing 
tread ; he sees np change pF objects^ admires no new 
itm of parts, in^parts no new qualities to matter, and gives to 
it no new arrangements and positions ; or if he dpe% he gees 
and knows it not, but is turnfd^iat once ih'ohi a rational heiog) 

times hot extend the bujt refeio 

ail to refuse the lahpur-^a digtinctioQ, bui not n 
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by a justice of peace, into a primum molnlc^ aiul put upon a 
level with a rush of water or a puff' of steam. It is impossible 
to get gentlemen to attend to the distinction between raw and 
roasted prisoners, without which all discussion on prisoners is 
perfectly ridiculous. Nothing can be more excellent thsm this 
kind of labour for persons to whom you mean to make labour 
as irksome as possible; but for this very reason, it is the labour 
to which an untried prisoner ought not to be put. 

It is extremely uncandid to say that a man is obstinately and 
incorrigibly idle, because he will not submit to such tiresome 
and •detestable labour as that of the trcHd-mill. It is an old 
feeling among Englishmen, that there is a difference between 
tried and untried persons, between accused and convicted per* 
sons. These old opinions were in fashion before this new 
magistrate’s play- thing was invented; and we are convinced 
*that many iiidustrions persons, feeling that they have not had 
their trial, and disgusted with the nature of the labour, would 
refuse to i^ork at the tread-mill, who would not be averse to 
join in any common and fair occupation. Mr Headlam says, 
that labour may be a privilege as well as a punishment. So 
may taking physic be a privilege, in cases where it is asked for 
as a charitable relief^ but not if it is stuffed down a man’s throat 
whether he say yea or nay. Certainly labour is not necessarily a 
punishment : nobody has said it is so ; but Mr Headlam’s labour 
is a punishment, because it is irksome, infamous, unasked*for 
and undeserved. This gentleman, however, observes, that com- 
.mitted persons have offended the laws ; and the sentiment ex- 
pressed in these words is the true key to his pamphlet and his 
system, ^ — a perpetual tendency to confound the convicted and 
the accused. 

* With respect to those sentenced to labour as a punishment, I 
apprehend there is no difference of opinion. All are agreed that it 
is a great defect in any prison where such convicts are unemployed. 
]^ut as to all other prisoners, whether debtors, peritons cammUted 
for trial, or convicts not sentenced to hard labour, if they have no 
means of subsisting themselves, and must, if discharged, cither labour 
for their livelihood or Apply for parochial relief; it seems unfair to 
society at large, and especiitlly to those who maintain themselves by 
honest industry, that fhose who, lavas, have subject^ 

ed ihemselves to mprkon^i^tf i^^ be lodged, and clothed, and 

fed^ without being called same exertions which othera 

havo to use to obtain such advah^igea. '^Headlam, p. 2S, 24. 

nddiing to say that such mexi 

haye dffeiudod the laws. That is the very question to be tried, 

the laws or not ? It is 
W is taken for grantc^^ 

at aU with Mr 
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‘ I can m£d;c,’ fc-ays Mr Hcadlam, ‘ erery delicate consuloration for 
tlic rare ca:!e of a person perfectly innocent being committed to gaol on 
suspicion of crime. Such person is deservedly an object of compas- 
sion, for having fallen under circumstances which subject him to be 
charged with crime, and, consequently, to be deprived of his liberty : 
but if he has been in the habit of labouring for his bread before his 
cornnntment, there does not appear to be any addition to his misfor- 
tune in being called upon to work for his subsistence in prison. ' — 
Ileadlam^ p. 21-. 

And yet Mr Ileadlam describes this very punishment, which 
does not add to the mislbrt lines of an innocent man, to be gme- 
rally dhagreeahlc^ to be irksome^ to cxcile a strong disii/cc, 
to he a (fail nionotonous labour^ to he a contrivance Vjhich connects 
the idea of di scon fort 'with a jaiU V- 36. So that Mr Headlam 
looks upon it to be no increase of an innocent man’s misfortunes, 
to be constantly employed upon a dull, irksome, monotonous 
labour, whicli excites a strong dislike, and connects the idea of 
discomfort with a jail. We cannot stop, or stoop to consider^ 
whether beating hemp is more or less dignified than wdrking in a 
mill. The simple rule is this, whatever felons do, menYiotyet prov- 
ed to be felons should not be compelled to do. It is of no use to 
look into laws become obsolete by alteration of manners. For 
these fifty years past, and before the invention of tread-mills, un- 
tried men were not put upon felons’ work ; But with the mill came 
in the mischief. Mr Headlam asks, how can men be employed 
upon the ancient trades in a prison ? — certainly they cannot ; but 
are human occupations so few, and is the ingenuity of magis- 
trates and jailors so limited, that no occupations can be found 
for innocent men, but those which are shameful and odious? 
Does Mr Headlam really believe, that grown up and baptized 
persons are to be satisfied with such arguments, or repelled by 
such dilRcu! ties? 

It is some compensation to an acquitted person, that the la* 
bour he has gone through unjustly in jail, has taught him some 
trade, given him an insight into some species of labour in which 
he may hereafter improve himself; but Mr Headlani’s prisoner, 
after a verdict of acquittal, has learnt no other art than that 6f 
walking up bill ; he has laothWg to remember or recompense 
him but three months of un^e^yed and unprofitable torment. 
The verdict of the jury him steady in his4nb<^ 

rais; the conduct of ; stiff in h|i 

joints." ■■ ■ 

But it is next cqu^tieuded % persons, that the poor 
j^ykoner is because he has the altertia?; i 

of starvii|^plm 'refiises to work. You take.up a poor>i5|ii^|^ : 
upon su^iiciUitf deprive him of all his usual methods of ' 
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his livclihootl, and then giving him the first view of the tread-r 
mill, he of the Quorum thus addresses him — ‘ My amiable 
‘ friend, vve use no compulsion with untried prisoners. You are 
‘ free as air till you arc found guilty ; only it is rny duty to in- 
‘ form you, as you have no money of your own, that the dispo- 
‘ sition to cat and drink whicli jmii have allowed you soinciimcs 

* feel, and upon v.dji(:h I do not mean to cast any degree of cen« 
‘ sure, cannot possibly be gratified but by constant grinding in 

* this machine. It has its inconveniences, 1 admit; but baluiiee 
^ them against the total waijt of meat and drink, and decide lor 
^ yoiirself. You arc perfectly at liberty to make your cljoice, 

* and I by no moans wish to influence your judgment.' But 
Mr Nicoll has a curious remedy for all this miserable tyranny ; 
he says it is not meant as u punishment. But if 1 am conscious 
that I never have committed the ofience, certain that I liavo 
never been found guilty of it, and find inyscll tost into the mid- 
dle of an infernal machine, by the folly of those who do not 
knQW how to use the power intrusted to them, is it any consola-: 
tion to me to be told, that it is not intended as a punishment, 
that it is a lucubration of justices, a new theory of prison-disci- 
pline, a valuable county experiment going on at the expense of 
iny arms, legs, back, feelings, character and rights ? We must 
tic those pniBgustant punishers down by one question. Do you 
mean to inflict any degree of punishment upon persons merely 
for being suspected ? — or at least any other degree of punish- 
ment than that, without which criminal justice cannot exisf, 
detention? If you do, why let any one out upon bail? 
For the question betw^een us is hot, how suspected persons 
are to be treated, and whether or not they are to be punished ; 
but how suspected imor persons are to be treated, who want 
county support in prison. If to be suspected is deserving of 
punisliment, then no man ought to be let out upon bail, but 
every one should be kept grinding from accusation to trial; 
and so ought all prisoners to be treated for offences not bail- 
able, and who do not want the county allowance. And yet no 
grinding philosopher contends, that all suspected persons should 
be put in the mill, — but only those who are too poor to fiiid 
bail, or buy provisions ! 

If there are, according to the doctrines of the millers^ to be 
tWo punisbmishts, the first for being suspected of committihg the 
oij^nce, ^hd the second for committing it, there should be two 
triab? as yvelj as two punislimeiits. Is the man really suspeete^j, 

^ ills sigimsers only pretend to suspect hijn ? Are the sus-* 
pf; b than the suspected ? . Is it a fight 

atoned for by grinding a peefi a day ? 
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Is 5t a bushel case? or is it one deeply criminal, which requires 
the flour to be ground fine enough for French rolls ? But we 
must put an end to such absurdities. 

It is very untruly stated, that a prisoner, before trial, not 
compelled to work, and kept upon a plain diet, merely sufficient 
to maintain him in health, is better off than he was previous to 
his accusation ; and it is asked, with a triumphant leer, whether 
the situation of any man ought to be improved, merely because 
he has become an object of suspicion to his fellow-creatures ? 
This happy and fortunate man, however, is separated from his 
wife and family ; his liberty is taken away ; he is confined with- 
in four walls; he has the reflection that his family are existing 
upon a precarious parish support, that his little trade and pVo- 

K are wasting, that his character is become infamous, that 
IS incurred ruin by the malice of others, or by his own 
crimes, that in a few weeks he is to forfeit his life, or be banish- 
ed from every thing he loves upon earth. This is the improved 
situation, and the redundant happiness which requires the penal 
circumvolutions of the Justice’s mill to cut off* so unjust a ba- 
lance of gratification, and bring him a little nearer to what he 
was before imprisonment and accusation. It would be just as 
reasonable to say, that an idle man in a fever is better off than 
an healthy man who is well and earns his bread. He may be 
better off if you look to the idleness alone, though that is doubt- 
ful ; but is he better off if all the aches, agonies, disturbances, 
deliriums, and the nearness to death are added to the lot ? 

Mr Headlamps panacea for all prisoners before trial, is the 
tread-mill ; we beg his pardon — for all prisoners ; but a man 

who is about to be tried for his life, often wants all his leisure 
time to reflect upon his defence. The exertions of every man 
within the walls of a prison are necessarily crippled and im- 
ptiired. What can a prisoner answer who is taken hot and 
ii^king from the tread-mill, and asked what he has to say in 
his de^tice; his answer naturally is — ® I have been grinding 
• Corh instead of thinking of my defence, and have never been 
* allowed the proper leisure to think of protecting my chai'ac- 
i teti and This is a very strong feature of cruelty 

in the milk We ought to be sure that every ipan 
prepare for his defence^ 
harassed by vexatious iihd icddi- 
The public purchase, at a gr^t pric^ 
le^^iicciliracy> and legal talent, to accuse a man Who not 
gppps bne Emilifcg spend upon his defimee. It is atryidus 
to leave him full leisure to write his sdarcely^J^^ 
to Uae all the midahcboly 
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means which suspected poverty c^n employ for its defence a- 
gainst the long and heavy arm of power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recommended by Mr Headlam, 
is committed, perhaps at the end of August^ and brought to 
trial the March following; and, after all, the bill is either 
thrown out by the grand jury, or the prisoner is fully acquit- 
ted ; and it has been found, we believe, by actual returns, that, 
of committed prisoners, about a half are actually acquitted, 
or their accusations dismissed by the grand jury. This may be 
very true, say the advocates of this system, but we know that 
manjir men who are acquitted are guilty. They escape through 
some mistaken lenity of the law, or some corruption of evi- 
dence; and as they have not had their deserved punishment 
after trial, we are not sorry they had it before. The Eng- 
lish law .says, better many guilty escape, than that one innocent 
• man perish; but the humane notions of the mill are bottomed 
upon the principle, that all had better be punished, lest any 
escape. They evince a total mistrust in the jurisprudence of 
the country, and say the results of trial are so uncertain, that it 
is better to punish all the prisoners before they come into Court. 
Mr Headlam forgets that general rules are not beneficial in 
each individual instance, but beneficial upon the whole ; that 
they are preserved because they do much more good than harm, 
though in some particular instances they do more harm than 
good ; yet no respectable man violates them on that account, 
but holds them sacred for the great balance of advantage they 
confer upon mankind. It is one of the greatest crimes, for in- 
stance, to take away the life of a man ; yet there are many men 
whose death would be a good to society, rather than an evil. 
Every good man respects the property of others ; yet to take 
from a worthless miser, and to give it to a virtuous man in dis- 
tress, would be an advantage. Sensible men arc never stagger- 
ed when they see the exception. They know the importance 
of the rule, and protect it most eagerly at the very moment 
vvhen it is doing more harm than good. The plain rule of jus- 
tice is, that no man should be punished till he is found guilty; 
but because Mr Headlam occasionally sees a bad man acquitted 
under this rule, and sent out unpunished upon the world, he 
forgets all. the general good and safety of the principle is de- 
baiK^^ by the exception, and applauds and advocates a system 
of pri^pn-dis^ which renders injustice certain, in order to 
preif!jBUt it from being occasional. ^ 

'Pte tneaning of all preliminary imprisonment is, that the ac- 
Siouid be forthcoming at the time of trial. It 
%^er in^ded as a jkmshment^ BaU is a fiir bett#ln- 
%|btidn than imprisonment, in cases where the heavy punisb- 
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nicnt of iJie offence wo 'i id not induce tlie accused person to run 
away from any bail. Now, let ns sec tlie oiiormous clificrencc 
this new style of punislinicnt makes between two men, wh.ose 
only diflerence is, t hat one is poor and tiie other rich. A and B 
arc accused of some bailable offence. A has no bail to offer, 
and no money to support himself in prison, and takes, there- 
fore bis four or five months in the tread-mill. B gives bail, ap- 
pears at his trial, and bolli are sentenced to two moritlis impri- 
sonment. In this case, the one suffers three times as much as 
the otlier, for the same offence : But suppose A is acfjiiiUed 
.and B found guilty, — the innocent man lias then laboured in 
the trend- mill ifive months because he was poor, and the guilty 
man labours two months because he was rich. We are aware 
that there nmst be, even without the tread-mill, a great and an 
inevitable difference between men (in pari dclicto\ some of 
whom can give bail, and some not; but that difference be-, 
comes infinitely more bitter and objectionable, in proportion as 
tietention before trial assumes the character of severe and de- 
grading punishment. 

If motion in the tread-mill w.as otherwise as fascinating 
as millers describe it to be, still the mere degradation of the 
punishment is enough to revolt every feeling of an untried per- 
son. It is a punishment consecrated to convicted felons — and 
it has every character that such punishment ought to have. An 
untried person feels at once, in getting into the mill, that he 
is put to the labour of the guilty ; that a mode of employment 
has been selected for him, which renders him infamous before a 
single fact or argument has been advanced to establish his guilt. 
If men are put into the tread-mill before trial, it is literally of 
no sort of consequence whether they are acquitted or not. Ac- 
quittal does not shelter them from punishment, for they have 
already been punished. It does not screen them from infamy, 
for they have already been treated as if they were infamous; 
and the association of the tread- mill and crimes is not to be got 
over* flings all the power of Juries into the 

hands df the magistrates, and makes every simple commitment 
more t0mble than a conviction ; for, in a conviction, the magis- 
trate considers whether the offence has been committed or npt<; 
and does not send the prisoner to jail unless he think him guilty ; 
but in: a simple commitrnent, a man is not sent to jail because 
the magistrate is convinced of his guilt, but because he thinks 
a fair question may be made to a Jury whether the accused per- 
son guilty or not. StHl; however, the convicted and the sus- 
both go to the same mill; and^^^^ who is there up% the 
grinds as whose guilt 

IHd, by a full examination of conflicting evidence. 
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Where is the necessity for such a violation of common sense 
and common justice ? Nobody asks for tlic idle prisoner belbre 
trial more th an a very j^lain and moderate diet. Oiler him, if 
you ])]ease, some labour whicli is less irksome, and loss iii fa- 
mous than the tread-mill, — bribe him by improved diet, and a 
share of the earnings; there will not be three men out of an 
hundred who would refuse such an invitation, and spiini at 
such an improvement oftlieir conditit)n. A little humane atten- 
tion and persuasion, among men who ouglit, upon every prin- 
ciple of justice, to be considered as innocent, we should have 
thought much more consonant to English justice, and to the I’eel- 
ings of English magistrates, than the llack and \Vl]eel of Cubitt.'*' 
• Prison discipline is an object of considerable impoitance ; but 
the common rights of mankind, and the common principles of 
justice, and humanity, and libert}^, arc of greater consetj nonce 
eyen than prison discipline. Right and wrong, innocence and 
guilt, must not be confounded, that a prison-fancying Justice 
may bring his friend into the prison and say, ‘ I^ook wliat a 
‘ spectacle of order, silence and decorum we have establish- 
‘ ed here ! no idleness, all grinding ! — we produce a penny roll 
‘ every second — our prison is supposed to be the best regulated 
* prison in England, — Cubitt is making us a new wheel of forty 
‘ felon power, — look how white the flour is, all done by untried 
‘ prisoners— as innocent as lambs ! * If prison discipline is to su- 
persede every other consideration, why are pennyless prisoners 
alone to be put into the mill before trial. If idleness in jails is 
so pernicious, why not put all prisoners in the tread-mill, the 
rich as well as those who are unable to support themselves ? Why 
are the debtors left out ? If fixed principles arc to be given 
up, and prisons turned into a plaything for magistrates, nothing 
can be more unpicturesque than to see one half of the prisoners 
looking on, talking, gaping, and idling, while their poorer breth- 
ren are grinding for dinners and suppers. 

It is a very weak argument to talk of the prisoners earning 
their suppev^t, and the expense to a county of maintaining pri- 
soners before trial, — as if any rational man could ever expect to 
gain a farthing by an expensive mill, where felons are the mov- 
ing power, and justices the superintcndarits, or as if such a trade 
must not necessarily be carried on at a great loss. If it were 
just and proper that prisoners, before trial, should bo condemn- 
ed to the mill, Jt would be of no consequence whether the 

> > ' 1;. ' * ' — ■ " •’•y ^ — — — 

* It iii singular enough, that we use these observations in review- 
ing the. pamphlet and system of a gentleman remarkable for the ur- 
banily of his manners, and the iniidnm and humatiity of ; his dis- 
pofitiom 
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county f^ained or lost by the trade. But the injustice of the 
practice can never be defended by its economy ; and the fact is, 
that it increases expenditure, while it violates principle. We 
are aware, that by leaving out repairs, alterations, and first costs, 
and a number of little particulars, a very neat account, signed 
by the jailor, may be made up, which shall make the mill u 
miraculous combination of mercantile speculation and moral im- 
provement ; but we are too old for all this. We accuse nobody 
of intentional misrepresentation. This is quite out of the ques- 
tion with persons so highly respectable; but men are constantly 
misled by the spirit of system, and egregiously deceive them- 
selves — even very good and sensible men. 

Mr Ileadlam compares the case of a prisoner before trial, , 
claiming support, to that of a pauper claiming relief from hU 
parish, Bui it seems to us that no two cases can be more dis- 
similar. The prisoner was no pauper before you took him up, and 
deprived him of his customers, tools, and market. It is by your 
act and deed that he is fallen into a slate of pauperism ; and no- 
thing can be more preposterous, than first to make a nran a 
pauper, and then to punish him for being so. It is J;rue, that 
the apprehension and detention of the prisoner were necessary 
for the purposes of criminal justice ; but the consequences aris- 
ii^ from this necessary act cannot yet be imputed to the prisoner. 
He has brought it upon himself, it will be urged ; but that 
remains to be seen, and will not be known till he is tried ; and 


till it is known you have no right to take it for granted, and to 
punish him as if it were proved 

There seems to be in the jpiinds of some gentlemen a notion, 
that when once a persoi»|^^ prison, it is of little consequence 
how he is treated afterwflp' The tyranny which prevailed, of 
putting a person in a particular dress before trial, now abolished 
by act of Parliament, was justified by this train of reasoning, 
the man has been rendered infamous by imprisonment. He 
cannot be rendered more so, dress him as you will. Plis cha- 


racter is not rendered worse by the tread- mill, than it is by be- 
ing sent to the place where the tread- mill is at work. The sub- 
stance of this way of thinking is, that when a fellow- creature is 
in the frying pan, there is no harm in pushing him into the fire ; 
that a little more liiise^— a little more infamy — few more 
links, are of no sort of consequence in a prison -life. If this 
monsli^us style of rea^ning extended to hospitals as ^ell as 
prisc^is, there would be no harm in breaking the small bone of a 
man*s leg, because the large one was fracturedi or in papering 
with ainall shot a pei-son who was wounded with a nennqn- 
baU. 'itfae princi^^^ because a man i$ very wretched, there 
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is no harm in making him a little more so. The steady ans^rer to 
all this is, that a man is imprisoned, before trial, soldjf ibr the pur- 
pose of securing his appearance at his trial ; and that no punish- 
ment nor privation, not clearly and candidly necessary ibr that 
purpose, slujiild be inflicted upon him. I keep you in prison, l)e.- 
causc criminal justice would be defeated by your flight, it 1 did 
not; but criminal justice can go on very well without degrading 
you to hard and infamous labour, or denying you any reasona- 
ble gratification. For these reasons, the first of t!io.se acts is just, 
the rest are mere tyranny. 

Mr Nicoll in his opinion, tells us, that he has no doubt Par- 
liament would amend the bill, if the omission was stated to tliem. 
W«e, on the contrary, have no manner of doubt that Parliament’ 
would treat such a petition with the contempt it deserved. Mr 
Peel is much too enlightened and sensible to give any connte- 
«liancc to such a great and glaring error. In this case, — and 
we wish it w^ere a more frequent one— the wisdom comes from 
within, and the error from without the walls of Parliament# 

A prisoner before trial who can support himself, ought to be 
allowed every fair and rational enjoyment winch he can purchase, 
not incompatible with prison discipline. He should be allowed 
to buy ale or wine in moderation, — to use tobacco, or any thing 
else he can pay for within the above-mentioned limits, Jf 
he cannot support himself, and declines work, then he should 
be supported upon a very plain, but still a plentiful diet (some- 
thing better, we think, than bread* and water); and all prison- 
ers before trial should be allowed to work. By a liberal share 
of earnings *(or rather by rewards, for there would be no earn- 
ings), and also by an improved diet, and in the hands of hu- 
mane magistrates, * there would soon appear to be no neces- 
sity for appealing to the tread-mill till trial was over# 

This tread*mill, after trial, is certainly a very excellent me- 
thod of punishment, as far as we are yet acquainted with its ef- 
fects. We think at present, however, it is a little abused ; and 
hereafter it is our intention to express our opinion upon the li- 
mits to which it ought to be confined* Upon this point, how- 
ever, we do not much differ from Mr I lead lam ; although, 
in his remarks on the treatment of prisoners before trial, we 
think he has made a very serious mistake, and has attempted 

* All niagidtmtes should that nothing is more easy to a 

himself it is his duty to 

treat Ihli; fellow^ and rigour, ---and then to per- 

that he is doing it Very reluctaniiy^ and contrary to 

■■ 01#^ XXXIX. X 
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(without knowing what he was doing, meaning, we are 
persuaded, nothing but what was honest and just) to pluck up 
one of the ancient landmarks of human justice. * 

* We hope this article will conciliate our old friend Mr lloscoc ; 
who is very angry with us for some of our former lucubrations on 
prison discipliriCj— and, above all, because we are not grave enough 
for him. The dificrcnce is thus stated : — Six ducks are stolen. Mr 
lloscoc w'ould commit the man to prison for six weeks perhaps,— 
reason with him, argue with him, give him tracts, send clergymen to 
him, work him gently at some useful trade, and try to turn him 
from the habit of stealing jioiiltry. IVe would keep him hard at work 
twelve hours every day at the tread-mill, feed him only so as not 
to impair his health, and then give him as much of Mr Roscoe's 
system as was compatible with our own ; and we think our method 
would diminish the number of duck- stealers more cflcctually than 
that of the historian of Leo X. The primary duck-stealer would, we^ 
think, be as effectually deterred from repeating the offence by the 
terror of our imprisonment, as by the excellence of Mr Roscoe’s 
education — and, w^hat is of infinitely greater consequence, innumer- 
able duck-stealers would be prevented. Beciiuse punishment does 
not annihilate crime, it is folly to say it does not lessen it. It did 
not stop the murder of Mrs Donatty; but how many Mrs Donattys 
has it kept alive ! When we recommend severity, we recommend, 
of course, that degree of severity which will not excite compassion 
for the sufferer, and lessen the horror of the crime. This is why we 
do not recommend torture and amputation of limbs. When a man 
has been proved to have committed a crime, it is expedient that 
society should make use of that man for the diminution of crime : he 
belongs to them for that purpose. Our primary duty, in such a 
case, is so to treat the culprit that many other persons may be ren- 
dered better, or prevented from,; being worse by dread of the same 
treatment ; and, making this the principal object, to combine with it 
as much as possible the improvement of the individual. The ruffian 
who killed Mr Mumford was hung within forty-eight hours. Upon 
Mr Roscoe’s principles, this was wrong ; for it certainly was not the 
way to reclaim tlie man : — We soy, on the contrary, the object was 
to do any thing with the man which would render murders less fVe- 
quent, and Uiat the conversion of the man was a mere trifle com- 
pared to this. His detath , probably prevented the necessity of re- 
claiming a dp;een muipderersv That death wfll not in prevent all 
murders in that county ; but many who have seen it, and many 
have heard of it^ will swallow thdr revi^t^ f^ the dread 
hanged. Mr Rosece fe style ; but ; 

Mr Roscoe shpuld remember mpt m tasteSiJ^d dif- 
ferent nij^odi to wdrkt VITe fed these matters 

itt.hl'iejifc;'' ante -oi^ tey' other subjd^.?" , 
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Art. III. 1. Draft of proposed Bill for I'epcaling several Arts 
reletting to Comhinatiems ef Wen'hmen^ and for more cfcdmillp 
protecting 'Jrade^ and for settling Disputes hetmen Mast as 
and their Work-people. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to b.c printed, 22il April, 1823. 

2. Considerations on Emigration. London, 1822. 

"Orom the reign of Edward 1, down to a very recent period, 
it has been tlie practice of the Legislature to interfere re- 
specting llie stipulations in the contract of wages between mas- 
ters and servants: And as its deliberations have i)ecn, in most 
cases, guided by the advice of the masters, it was natural tiuit 
it sbtmld interfere rather to promote their particular interests, 
than to treat both parties with even-handed and impartial justice. 
Cut the gradual advance of civilization, and the dissemination of 
sounder and more enlarged principles of public economy, having 
impressed nil classes with a conviction of the general impolicy 
of such interference, it is now rarely practised. The experi- 
ence of nearly five hundred years has shown, that while every 
attempt to set a niaxivmm on the price of labour is oppressive 
and ijijurious to the workmen, it is of no real advantage to 
their employers : for it has been found, that the workman has 
invariably become more persevering, sober, and industrious^ 
according as his freedom has been extended, and as he has been 
relievefl from the vexatious restraints to which lie was formerly 
subjected. 

But, though the Legislature no longer interferes to dictate 
the precise terms on which masters shall buy, and .workmen 
sell their labour, a set of laws have of late been much extend- 
ed, and arc now very frequently^ acted upon, by which work- 
men are severely punished for combining together to raise their 
wages, or to oppose their reduction. These laws, which seem 
to us to be in the highest degree partial, oppressive and un- 
just, had their origin in a dark and barbarous period. The 
dreadful plague that desolated England, in common with most 
other countnei of Europe^ in 1348 and 1349, having destroyed 
great numbers of the labouring poor, a greater competition took 
place for the services of those who survived, who, in conse-^ 
^uence^ obtained much higher wa^es. , Parlii&mcnt, however, 
in^e^d of leaving nhis temporary rise of wages, to which the 
pbdr had an unqu^ti^ be rediic^ % the increase 

of i^opulition it must infallibly have occadone |,;|^^9 in i . 

the iihidus act Inward III.) for r^Iati^ % ? 

stiUutc, labourers were oblig^ to serVe for such Wnges 
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common in the districts in which they resided previously to the 
pestilence. But as this gave rise to a great deal of cavilling, a 
statute was passed two years after, fixing the specific amount of 
the wages to be given to reapers, mowers, haymakers, thrashers, 
&c., and to the more common and important classes of arti- 
ficers. * A variety of subsequent acts were passed, to enforce 
compliance with the regulations in this statute of wages, of the 
spirit of which some idea may be formed, from the fact of its 
having been made by an act passed in 1425 {3 Hen- 

ry VI. ca[). 1.), for masons to confederate or combine togctlicr 
to raise their wages above the statutory rate. And though tliis 
brutal and barbarous law’ is no longer acted upon, it is still suf- 
fefed to disgrace the Statute-book, and may be considered* as 
the parent .stock— /or/t’s creantur J'ortihm — from which, through 
a long line of ancestors, the existing statute against combina- 
tions has been derived. 

This statute (39th and 40th Geo. III. cap. lOfi.^ after de- 
claring all combinations to obtain an advance of w'ages to, be 
unlawful, goes on to enact, that any workman who* enters into 
a combination, either verbal or in writing, to obtain an advance 
of wages, to lessen the hours or time of working, to decrease 
the quantity of work, Xoj)cr$uade^ intimidate, or, by money or 
otherwise, endeavour to prevail on any other w^orkman not to 
accept employment ; or who shall, for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance of wages, endeavour to intimidate or prevail upon 
any person to leave his employment, or to prevent any person 
employing him ; or w'ho, being hired, shall, without any just or 
reasonable cause, refuse to work with any other workman; such 
wwkmanf shall, on the oath or oaths of one or more credible 
witnesses, before ariy txvo Justices of the Peacc^ within three 
calendar months after tlie offence has been committed, be com- 
mitted to, and confined in the common gaol wftbin their juris- 
diction, for any time not exceeding tiiuee calendar months; 
Or, at the discretion of such Justices^ shall be comimUed to some 
hrmse of correction^ icithin the same jar isdicfion^ there to remain^ 
and hie kept at hard labatir^ for any time not exceeding two 'Ca- 
i^NDAii Months ! 

^ The eXfreme severity of this enactment must strike every one. 

of tb? Peace belong to the order of masters ; and; how- 
ever res|jiiBCtabIe indiy possess a full share of their 

pjarticiriir ^ To invest two of theiii With 

the powei? of workmen for three mdiuhs, the 

certainly entrusting them with an aii- 
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thorily very liable to be abused^ and which, if it Ls to lie cxer- 
c sed at all, ou^lit to be placed in the hands of persons less like- 
ly to act Milder a bias. It is true, the workmen ciiii a])pe?il to 
the Quarter- sessions ; but as this is only an appeal Irom (uie 
sf t of Justices to another, it cannot be of much import nnce, 
Tiiere are a variety of other clauses, discharj^iniv all workiiHai 
from attending any meeting for the purpose of coml l.iii'g, 
from contributing defray the expenses incurred by peisops 
acting contrary to this act, and compelling to give evi* 

dcnce, &c. &c. under the above-mentioned penalties. 

A very strong feeling has been spread ing«of late years, not 
only among the workmen, but also among the more intelli- 
gent and liberal portion of the masters, that the aUcanpis to 
enforce t!ie provisions of the Combination Act have done inli- 
nitcly more harm than good. And in unison wiili tliis teeling, 
in the course of last Session, Mr Moore, member for Coventry, 
intioduced the bill of which the title is prefixed to this article, 
into the House of Commons, for the repeal of the Combination 
^ct, and of a variety of other acts regidating wages in piirticulnr 
trades. Instead, however, of confining his Bill to the simple re- 
peal of the acts in question, and leaving to masters and workmen 
to enter into any kind of contract they pleased, Mr Moore has 
chosen to load it with a multitude of clauses which go to regu- 
late the mode in which almost every possible transaction tliat 
can take place between the two parties sliall be conducted ! 
These clauses are exceedingly confused and perplexed ; many 
of them seem also to be in tlie highest degree preposterous and 
absurd; and while their adoption w^ould be productive of more 
litigation than ever, there is no reason to think that they would 
tend in any considerable degree to lessen the irritation and dis- 
gust occasioned by the existing^ Iaw, It is unnecessary, however, 
to enter into any particulars respecting the regulating clauses in 
the bill before us, as there can be no doubt, from what took 
place in the House when the discussion of the bill was postpon- 
ed till next Session, that they will be rt^eeted. We are most 
anxious, however, that that portion of the bill which goes to re- 
peal the laws agaiftst combinations should receive the sanction 
of the Legislature. And we shall avail ourselves of tins oppor- 
tunity to lay before our readers the reasons on which we Ibund 
our opinion, that such repeal would be of the greatest possible 
advantage to all classes of the community^i.. 

The observations we are now about to on the Combi^ 
nation Act, are meant to apply exclusively td the ju^ice and 
policy of attetnpting to prevent conablnations i^ 

workmen. That all attempts to eitend combipations vio* 
lent means, or by ^ workmen endeavduri^^f^ 
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bly to hinder others from working at any rate of wages they 
may choose to accepty should be immediately repressed by suit- 
able punishment, cannot admit of a moment’s doubt or hesi- 
tation. But there is a wide difference between interfering to 
prevent workmen from violently obstructing the business of 
their neighbours, and interfering to suppress any volunUmf a- 
greement they may have made amongst themselves. The for- 
mer is an obvious and direct breach of the peace ; the latter 
seems a mere harmless exercise of that freedom of action to 
which every man is naturally entitled. Whatever may be the 
ultimate consequences of a voluntary combination, there is 
plainly nothing either unjust or immoral in a number of in- 
dividuals agreeing together not to sell their labour — if they can 
help it — ^bdow a certain price, or to work above a certain time 
each day. 

It shall, however, be our business to show, that the consequen- 
ces of combinations are by no means such as to warrant their 
prevention bylaw. Wages, like every thing else, ought always 
to be left .to be regulated by the fair and free competition of the 
parties in the market, and ought never to be controlled by the 
interference of the Legislator. * The property, ’ says Dr Smith, 
‘ which every man has in his own labour, as it is the original 

* foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and 

• inviolable. The patrimmty of a poor man lies in the strength 
< and dexterity of his Hands ; and to hinder him from emptoying 

• this strength and dexterity in what manner he thinks proper^ 

* without injury to his neighbours^ is a plain xnolation if this most 
^ sacred property,^ (I. p. i88.) But it is obviously false to 
affirm that workmen are allowed to dispose of their labour in 
any way they please, so long as they are prevented from con- 
certing with each other the terms on which they arc to sell it. 
Capacity to labour is to the poor man what stock is to the ca- 
pitalist. But you would not prevent a hundred or a thousand 
capitalists from forming themselves Into a company, or comhina- 

who should take all their measures in common, and dis- 
pose of their property as they might, in their collective capa- 
city, Judge most advantageous for (heir interests :-^and why then 
should not a hiiOdred or a thousand labourers be allowed to do 
^ the same by f’ Of all the species of property which 

a inan can possess, the fecultles of his mind and the powers of 
bis body are most pa.tticuliirly ^d emphatically his own : and 
to fetter him in which he is to exercise or dispose 

bf' th^e is 8 niariilest and fli*grant en* 

rights, and can be jus- 

' necessity. ■ 

point or fact, no such 
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necessity ever did or ever can exist. The wages of any set of 
workmen who enter into a combination for the purpose of rais- 
ing them, must be either below the nniural and proper rate of 
wages in the particular branch of industry to which they be- 
long, or they must be coincident with that rates — or above it. 
Now, it is clear that, in the first case, or when wages have been 
depressed below their natural level, the claim of tlie workmen 
for an advance is highly proper, lair, and reasonable; and it 
would obviously be the extreme of injustice and oppression to 
prevent them adopting any measure, not injnriom to the just 
rights of otherss which they might think best fitted to render their 
claim effectual. But a voluntary combination among workmen 
isicertainly in no respect injurious to any of the rights of tJjeir 
masters. It would be a contradiction and an absurdity to con- 
tend that masters have any right or title whatever to the services 
of free workmen, in the event of the latter not choosing to ac- 
cept the price offered them for their labour ; and as the very ex- 
istence of a combination to procure a rise of wages shows that 
Vhey have not so chosen, and is a proof of the want of all con- 
cord and agreement between the parties, so it is also a proof 
that the workmen are fairly entitled to enter into it ; and that, 
however injurious their proceedings may be to themselves, they 
cannot possibly encroach on the privileges or rights of others. 
Not only, therefore, is a combination harmless in itself, but 
when it is entered into for the purpose of raising wages that 
have been unduly depressed, its object is most proper and de- 
sirable. No master ever willingly consents to raise wages; and 
the claim either of one or of a few individuals for an advance 
of wages is sure to be disregarded, so long as their fellows con- 
tinue to work at the old rates. It is only when the whole, or 
the greater part of ' the workmen belonging to a particular mas- 
ter or department of industry combine together, or when they 
act in that simultaneous manner which is in every respect equi- 
valent to a combination, and refuse to continue to work without 
receiving an increase of wages, that it becomes the interest of 
the masters to comply with their demand. And hence it is ob- 
vious, that without the existence either of an open and avoweds or 
of a tacit and real combinatimis workmen would be able 
to obtain a rise of wages by their own exertions, but would be 
.left entirely dependent on the competition of their master ^ 
When workmen are allowed to combine, as in the c^e suppos- 
ed, to raise wages that have been unduly r^|uce<l, t^^^ masters 
canpot expect to carry on their business by the aid of wprfehiun 
obtained from other emplpyipents; fer, Jby 
of wagfssi in the depfu^mput in., which 
taken, (dace, has beep: r^uced.. 
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course, none would leave others to enter into it Neither 
could they expect that the workmen would abandon the com- 
bination, and retiirri to their old employment at the former 
rate of wajres ; for thoii(rh this might probably be the case 
with a small number, the majority would naturally betake 
themselves, in prel'erencc, to those businesses in which la- 
bour bore a higlier price. These are plain and obvious conse- 
quences of a relative de^piession in the wages of any class of 
workmen ; and as it could require no peculiar sagacity or pene- 
tration in the masters to discover them, and as they would ^also 
fiel that their capitals could not be rendered available for the 
production of a profit or revenue without the labour of the 
workmen, the probability is, that they would, in general, be 
disposed to raise wages to their proper level soon after the for- 
mation of the combination, rather than defer taking a step 
which, it is plain, they must take in the end, until they had 
been compelled to do so from their inability otherwise to obtain 
the means of setting their capitals in motion. Every attempt 
to prevent combination in such cases as this is neither more nor 
less than an attempt to hinder the workmen from making use of 
the <mly mcam by which their wages can be speedily and effec- 
tually raised to meir just IcveL It is committing injustice in be'* 
half of the strong, at the expense of the weaker party ! 

We admit that the object of the second of voluntary com- 
binations, or of those in which the wages of the combining work- 
men are already equal to or above their natural and proper rate, is 
improper and unreasonable. Still, however, it is very easy to de- 
monstrate, that there is no more cause for the interference of the 
Legislature in this case, than in the former. There is no good 
reason why workmen should not, like the possessors of every 
other valuable and desirable article, be allowed to set whatever 
price they please upon the labour they have to dispose of. The 
apprehensions formerly so prevalent about the injurious effects 
o{ JbrestaUing and regrating^ and the forming of combinations 
to raise the price of the necessaries of life, have now almost 
entirely vanished ; and experience has invariably shown, that 
every market has been better supplied with every species of use* 
ful and desirable produce, and at a much less expense^ accord* 
ing as legislative interference has been withdrawn, and a great- 
* er frec4bm of action tp the dealers and prodttceirsi 

And gfound is theire that tne teh 

ing:^i^||^k:nicn::' ^ restiraln:t^\.'’and . alip^ng "them . ^ con- 

cbinmon, should have a dififerent effect ? 
^ hesitate to 

of '.astirited' supply 
or'^of bakers«.^ 
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to raise the price of corn or bread : For be would feel assur- 
ed, that there were a hundred chances to one that no s!M*h com- 
bination w'ould ever be ^ijenerany entered iiito ; anil that 
posin^ it were, the moment prices had been r.ii^ed t ver vo little 
above their natural rate, it wottlcl become the oi a i.r-te 

body of the combiners to secede from the c’en»binati(n», ;n'.d to 
throw their stocks on the market. Bur, ii \vc can liius secnrely 
trust the supply of the most necessary art.icics to tiic indettertal 
competition of a comparatively small body of masters, — can 
any thin<jr be more childish than to fear any bad consequences 
from leaving the market for labour to be s’lpplieil by tine unli t- 
leretl competition of the workmen ? — a body iii which, because 
of hs being infinitely more numerous, combination must be in- 
fjnitel}^ more difficult than among* the masters. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the mass of workmen occasionally combine b)golher, 
it appears absurd in the last degree to suppose that their com- 
binations should ever enable them to obtain from their mas- 
ters more than a due share of tlie produce of their labour. 
I'hat the masters would resist a demand for any greater 
portion, is certain; and the slightest glance at the relative 
condition of the parties must satisfy every one that they can- 
not fail to succeed in defeating it. Tiie workmen alway^s 
suffer more from a sfri/ce than their masters. It is indeed true, 
as Dr Smith has observed, that in the long /■«;/, tljoy are as 
necessary to their masters as their masters arc to them ; t)ut this 
necessity is plainly far from being so immodiato. The stock 
and credit of the master is in almost every instance infinitely 
greater than the stock and creditof lus labourers ; and he is, there- 
fore, able to rnaintiiin himself for a much longer time without 
their labour, than they can maintain themselves without his 
■wages. In all old settled and fully pco])lcd countries, wages are, 
unfortunately, seldom or never so high as to enable labourers to 
accumulate any considerable stock ; and the moment their scanty 
funds are exhausted, there is necessarily an end of the combina- 
tion, — and instead of dictating terms, they must accept those that 
are offered to them. 

But this is not all.— When workmen enter info a combina- 
tion to enforce an unreasonable demand, or to raise wages that 
are already up to the common levek \t is evident tiiey imst lose 
and can gain nothing by entering into an employment to 
which thc^ have not bred; while it is equally evident 
that a very smati extra ali<>wance will be sufficient to entice 
a large supply of other labourers to - the bu^^ they ha^ 
■left. ■ ■■ ■ All-, the ■ great departments 
and so- doleiy allied brautb^' 
ed m''ahy one -;bf:th€mv~can 9 ^mthbat:'ttikijbli&i^^ 
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and without difficulty, apply himself to the others : And thus 
the workmen who had entered into the combination would 
not only fail of their object, and be obliged to return to their 
work, but, owing to the influx of other labourers into the busi- 
ness during the period of the strike^ they w'ould be compelled 
to accept of a lower rate of wrages than they had previously 
enjoyed. 

For these reasons, we think it is impossible that any one who 
will calmly consider the subject can resist coming to the conclu- 
sion, that a combination for an improper object, or to raise 
wages above their proper level, must cure that it must 

necessarily bring its own chastisement along with it : — And if 
the attention of workmen was not distracted by the interference 
of Government, they could not but perceive the close and inti- 
mate connexion between the ofibnee and the punishment ; and 
a very short experience would be sufficient to satisfy them of 
the mischiefs attending combinations to procure the gratifica- 
tion of an unreasonable demand, and would efiectually hinder 
their wantonly engaging in them. . 

This statement is sufficient to show the fallacy of the opinion 
of those who contend, that if the combination laws were re- 
pealed, workmen would be every now and then leaving their 
employment, and that they would become insolent and over- 
bearing. The experience of the United States is also conclu- 
sive on this point. No combination laws exist in that Republic ; 
and yet, altliough the high rate of wages puts it into the 

1 )ower of every individual to accumulate stock, and consequent- 
y, if he pleases, to become idle, the workmen are particularly 
distinguished for their regular, frugal, and industrious habits. 
The truth is, that a strike always a subject of the most serious 
concern to workmen ; and the privations to which it unavoid- 
ably exposes them, form a strong presumption that tliey are 
honestly impressed with a conviction that the advance of wages 
claimed by them is moderate and reasonable, and that the strike 
has been forced upon them by the improper resistance of their 
masters. Even in those cases in which wages are notoriqqsly 
depressed belpw the proper level, workmen will always be shy 
$ho\xi striBng^ and will resort to it only as a last resource. 
Such a proceeding instantly deprives th^^ and those who are 
dependent on thirir of dietr accustomed means of sub- 
sistence of their masters dd^a^^ for any 

siderable period to ^ an accommodation, they arc driven, 
fri)in inew either to return to the bu- 

or enga^ in emirfoyiiicnts to wfokh 
are.notjCOiJgenW- to their 
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should often enter into a combination, and ]n*ocec(l to a strike^ 
for the purpose of obtaining an unreasonable und exorbitant 
rise of wages. But if they should be at. any time fooiisli enough 
to do so, there can be noquostiori whatever that their cHbris will 
be wholly impotent and ineilectual ; and that, besitles exposing 
themselves to great temporary hardship and distress, tliey will 
in the end have to accept the terms dictated by their masters. 

Thus it appears, that if wages are at any time lower than 
they ought to be, a combination on the part of the workmen is 
higlily proper and expedient, as being one of the best means of 
inducing their masters to raise them to their proper level. But 
if wages have already reached their natural limits, the self inte- 
rest of the masters will induce them to resist the combination, 
and the workmen will not obtain another farthing. The laws 
to prevent combinations are, therefore, either unnecessary^, or 
•unjust and injurious. Tliey are unnecessary, whenever the rate 
of wages is as high as circumstances will permit ; and they are 
unjust and injurious whenever it is below that level. Neither 
ought it to be forgotten, that whenever an attempt is made to 
control the operations of workmen, and to suppress their com- 
binations by legislative measures, they uniformly ascribe to these 
measures an infinitely greater influence and effect than what real- 
ly belongs to them. They look on them as being the exclusive 
cause of those reductions in the rate of wages, which must fre- 
quently be caused by changes of fashion, by a falling oil* in 
the foreign demand for their produce, and by other causes, Tlie 
strong sense of their injustice, induces them to refer almost e- 
very real grievance with which they are affected to the same 
hated cause; and ultimately, the best institutions come to be 
viewed only as a part of a system which they conceive has in- 
flicted on them much intolerable oppression. 

Even though it were conceded that it is prudent and expe- 
dient for Government to interfere to put down a combination 
to raise wages above their proper level, the concession 
be of no real value to the apologists of the combination Jaws ; 
tor the of the comhinalion is, in fict, the only test by 

which wo can discover whether the advance of wages claimed 
by the workmen has been fair and reasonable, or the revei>ie. 
If Government were refer to the opinion of the masters fo*^ 
ii^ormation on tbe$ab|ect) they wouM be taught to consider thu; 
best founds claim for a rise of wages as unjust and ruinous : nft 

on the other hand, tliey were to refer to ihe oj>iniori 
workimsh-— an opinion which is just as deserving of 
the other^they be t(dd that the most cxdrhiitp 
reasonable .demand was extremely 
thata comphaime^^with it was imperiously 
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circumstances of the case. It is only by the fair and free com- 
petition of ih.e parties in the market, that we can discover which 
of these opposite and contradictory assertions is most consistent 
with the trnlh. There neither arc, nor is it in the nature of 
things, that there can be any other means of forming a correct 
conclusion on the subject. If the workmen arc in the right, 
they will, as they ought, succeed in their object ; and if th^^y 
are Wrong, they will be defeated. Every interference of Go- 
vernment in the decision of such cpiestions, must obviously, 
therefore, be productive only of pure and unmixed evil. As 
they have no means of informing themselves of the real merits 
of the case, they must, if they act at all, necessarily act blindly 
and capriciously: But even if they had such information*, it 
would still be most unadvisable for them to attempt to interfere; 
as it is certain that every combination for an improper object 
will be mt|ch better and more effectually put down without their 
assistance than with it. 

We must not, however, fall into the error of supposing that 
combination is an instrument wielded only by the* workmernri 
order to force up their wages. So far from this being the case, 
it is the favourite means to which the masters almost invariably 
resort, when they wish to reduce wages ; and it is clear, that 
the smaller nunriber of the masters, the close and intimate con- 
nexion subsisting among them, their superior intelligence, and 
the greater amount of their accumulated wealth, must render a 
combination on tlieir part incomparably more injurious to their 
servants, than a combination among the latter can ever be to 
them. And yet, notwithstanding all the boasted impartiality of 
the English law, the vay same statute which punishes the poor 
workmen who niter into a combination^ with a lengthened^ 
andy in some casesy soUtary imprisonment^ allows the cowhin^ 
ing masters to escapey m payment oj d trijiing penalty oj TWENTY 
POpNDS! ! r But the attaching of similar penalties to a combina- 
tion of masters to those that are attached to a combina- 
tibtl of workmen, would really do very little to render the 
operation of the law against combinations less grossly partial 
and iinequal. An identity of penalties would certainly give 
cjquaiity to the but it would not touch its spirit 

which are, and always m^st be, decidedly unfa* 
Howevcif much it may be desired^ 

' tobe::quite impossible .t€^:inake 

laws affect the masters as they 

the ' sake • of^ illustrktioni ':that 'the ■ work- 
■ to ■ a strike^ iiiey '^b^come iifible. to altthe 
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penalties of the statute; while it is obvious tliat this same mas- 
ter might, in the absence of all previous intimation of his in- 
tentions, inform his workmen, at any moment he pleased, that 
he meant henceforth to take 10, 20, or 50 per cent, from their 
wages ; and in the event of their refusing to accept his terms, 
he might instantly dismiss them, without its being possible to 
indict him for a combination I No one can doubt that it is es- 
sential to the best interests of the community that the masters 
should enjoy this power, and that any attempt to dictate the 
terms on which they should employ workmen, would stimulate 
them to transfer their capital abroad, and give a mortal blow to 
the manufhclui ing and commercial j)rosperity of the country. 
Ills evident, however, that so long as masters aic possessed of 
this power, so long should every intiiviaual amongst them be 
considered as Ibrming, of himself, a perpetual and indwhihlc 
* covdnnafion against his vooikmen ; and if w^c are to control the 
proceedings of the one party, the plainest and most obvious 
^principles of justice require that we sliould equally control those 
of the other ! Generally speaking, it must be a constant object 
with every master to reduce the wages of his workmen to the 
lowest possible limit, as it must be a Constant object with the 
workmen to raise them to the highest; and this i’s evidently a 
struggle in which the master has always very great natural and 
acquired advantages on his side. The most skilfully organized 
and perfect confederacy on the part of tlie workmen, can never 
enable them to act with the secrecy, promptitude, vigour, and 
decision of the single individual, or combjnalion solc^ to which 
they are opposed. The utmost injury, too, that a strike can do 
to the master, is to deprive him for a short period of the pro- 
ductive services of his capital; whereas when w'orkmen ere turned 
out of employment, they are either involved in instant indigence, 
or are obliged to depend for subsistence on tlic slender provision 
they may have accmnulated as a resource in old age and sick- 
ness. And when such is the case, we ask, whether any thing can 
be more palpably and glaringly unjust, than to punisli workmen 
for endeavouring to meet combinaium by combination ? — for a- 
Vailihg themselves of the only means in their power for defending 
their interests against the unceasing attacks of their uiasters? For 
our part we do not Imsitate to say, that it is greatly to l)e wished 
that combinations or workmen could be rendered more eifecthal, 

" w the condition of the partiti^ to die den- 

, tract of w'ages coukl be brouglit more neaidy to 

But, as we have already observed, mastei s are very; 
satisfiied with the tacit nnd uria vowed, though ef- 

ficient cohibuiatidni which each fornih against Ins bwn workltnen. 
Oh the cotiirary, they joiu togetfej Jdnd coheert 
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measnros in common, cither to oppose the claims of the work- 
men for an advance of wages, or to enforce iheir recJuclion ; and 
while the comparative fewness of their nunibc*r enables them to 
combine easily, and in such a wajj^as greatly to dimin ish the chance 
of detection, it gives a degree of unity and energy to their reso- 
lutions, which can never be expected from the tumultuary, va- 
cillating, anti unsteady councils of the workmen. ^ We rarely 

* hear, ’ says Dr Smith, ‘ of combinations of masters, though 
‘ frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon 
‘ this account, that mosters rarely combine, is as ignorant of 

* the world as of the subject. Masters arc always^ and every^ 

‘ lidiere^ An a sort of tacit ^ constant^ uniform^ and sometmes open 

* and avoxi^ed^ comhinalion^ not io raise the imges of ' labour above 
‘ tt/eir actual rate^ and frequently even to spik them beUm it* 

‘ To violate this combination is everywhere a most unpopular 

‘ action, and a sort of reproach to a master among his neigh- . 
‘ hours and equals. We seldom, indeed, hear of this coinbina- 
‘ tion ; because it is the usual, and, one may say, the natural 
‘ state of things, which nobody ever hears of. Maslers, too, 

^ somelimes enter into particular combinations, to sink the 

* wages of labour even below their actual rate. These are always 
‘ conducted widi the utmost silence and secrecy, till the mo- 
‘ njcut of execution ; and when the workmen yield, as they 

* sometimes do, without resistance, though severely felt by 
‘ them, they are never heard of by other people. ^ — Wealth of 
JAations^ vol. i. p. 100. 

In proof of wlint is here stated by Dr Smith, of the effect of 
combinations among the masters, we may mention the curious, 
and, in this respec^ important fact, that the average money wages 
of type-founders in London are about the same (18s. per week), * 
at tins moment as in J 770. The type-fbundery is a compai'a lively 
limited branch of business, there being only about ten founderies, 
great and small, in London, Such facilities of combination have 
proved, of course, too tempting to be neglected; and the most 
perf^t i^nd complete union has long subsisted among the masters. 
Alt their measures are concerted in common ; and their deliberr 
atiansare conducted with as much secrecy, and their resolutions 
prosecuted with equal constancy, and inflexibility of purpose, as 

'■ — : ' ' I - • — ■ . ' .. , ' .. . .I. . ■ - ; Ti 

^ The type-founders are pa^ by the piece ; but 18s. a week Ja i 

earning- Strictly speaking, they have gipt 
last thirty years ; but, froni the 

grea|yr that is now required iii d^e letters, the% 

wqri£||n cast a great many more, in order tp obtain^ 

numbi^ of perfebt ones, tlie advance was, therefbrp,:r^ !;^ 
to keep his money wp^s from falling, and did ppt really raiad^ 
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those of the old decimal fraternity of Venice, to whlcli tliey have 
not unaptly been compared. There is good reason, however, 
for thinking, that had it not been for the operation of the com- 
bination laws, the workmen might, by confederating together, 
and acting in concert, have made head against this combination, 
and forced their masters to raise their wages. But as the law 
now stands, any such proceeding would only serve to involve 
them in additicmal difficulties — to add persecution and impri- 
son men t to the most squalid and abject poverty ! 

It is an admitted principle, that wherever competition is per- 
fectly Iree, the rate of wages in those employments which are 
particularly noxious or disagreeable, must be elevated so much 
above the common level, as to afford a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for the privations to which the workmen are exposed. 
The trutli of this principle is too self-evident to require illustra- 
tion ; and as the business of the type-lbunders is of the most 
unwholesome and most disagreeable kind, their wages must, but 
lor artificial impediments, have been comparatively high. The 
type-founders arc constantly on their legs, with their heads over 
a furnace of nearly red hot metal, consisting of a compound of 
iron, lead, and antimony, the fumes of which are particularly 
deleterious, li'hey are, in consequence, exposed to various dis- 
eases peculiar to that trade only, and which are reckoned so 
very destructive, that it is not unusual to exclude type-founders 
from becoming members of Benefit Clubs and other Friendly 
Societies. And yet, in despite of all this, from the facility with 
which, apprentices may bo obtained, and the almost insuperable 
obstacles which the combination laws afterwards throw in the 
way of the workmen leaving their employment and obtaining a 
rise of w ages, it is a fact, that there is hardly one of the more e.r- 
tensive trades in the metropolis, and in which of course the combi- 
nation among the masters is less complete, wherein, notwithstand- 
ing their superior healthiness and agreeableness, the rate of wages 
is not much higher than among the type-founders. The wages 
even of tailors are a full half higher ! And we are informed 
th^t the wages of nailors, a species of employment w'hich ap- 
prpaclies pretty closely to that of type-founders, only that it 
is much more same in J770 as those of 

the type-founders; but instead of remaining stationary, they 
ire now dhowt double the amount of the latter ! 

know too that it is a com^ioii practice in irieny trades, 
when Bhy of the workmen in the employment of a pavticnlat 
master either leave him, or are disitiissed, to send a circular note 
to the other masters informing them of the ciremnstahee, anS 
warning them not to engage the individuals in question ! On 
one occasion the saddlers of London ahd *< tVcstminster held a 
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meeting, and publicly resolved, that ^they nmuld tngage iiojaur^ 
^ neyman saddler 'whalrecrj without Jirst obtaining Jrom his last 
‘ master an account of his conduct during the time he was in his 
‘ employ,^ This is coiiibinution in its worst and most offensive 
shape — combination not for the mere purpose of resisting a 
claim for a lise of wages, or of enforcing their reduction, but 
of proscribing every workman who may have, however unde- 
sign ediy, given offence to a master — And the fact, that such 
combinations are publicly, avowed and vigorously supported, at 
the very moment that the w^orkman who combines to raise his 
wages is prosecuted with as much rigour as if he had been guilty 
of the most atrocious crime, certairdy forms a singular feature 
in the far- fumed justice of England ! 

Wc should never liavc done were w'e to attempt to lay be^ 
fore our readers a tithe of the information of which w e are pos^ 
scssed, respecting combinations of masters against their work- 
men. The following, however, may be regarded as affording 
a pretty fair specimen of the spirit by which such associations 
are generally actuated, and of the means to which they resort to 
carry their purpose : — 

The paper-makers of Scotland w^ere long, and, for any thing 
w’c know to the contrary, still arc, engaged in an intimate union 
and confederacy, one of the principal objects of which seems to 
have been to keep down the wages of their workmen to the lowest 
possible rate. In 1799 this formidable confederacy resolved to 
lake 2s. a week from the wages of their journeymen ; and on the 
latter remonstrating, the whole papermahers of Scotland were tiirn^ 
ed out of employment by their masters on the same day ! After 
being deprived of their ordinary means of subsisting themselves 
for about three months, the masters agreed to take them back 
at the old wages^ — -a pretty substantial proof that the proposed 
reduction had not been necessary. In 1801, the continued 
relative lowness of wages in the paper-making business induc- 
ed several of the journeymen to leave it, and to seek employ- 
ment in other trades; hut though no combination had been 
formed amongst them, the masters im mediately held a meeting, 
and printed and published resolutions, in which, besides de- 
claring that they would give no increa^ of wages, they reso^^^ 
ed, that the ndp^ ^ who left thair se^ 

to receive ih^m 

aniihj^ 

The; 'lyorltmen, cpniihued^lp 
submit ■three _ years ' longer, to' 

this upprbyb$c4^^^ W them to a state of villen- 

sysre. ; And it whs they presented Petitions, 

by for ; the City of Edin- 
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burgh, ‘hunibly beseeching their masters to raise their wages. 
The supplication was indignantly rejected ; and, in coiise« 
qiience, a large proportion of the men left their employment, 
and many of them entered into other businesses, while not a 
few emigrated to other countries. The confederated masters, 
however, did not even yet despair of carrying their point, and 
of forcing those whom they really seem to have considered as 
a species of * hereditary bondsmen ^ back to their service. To 
effect this object^ they entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the papermakers of England^ and resolved, in con- 
currgjnce with the latter, that no master should, under certain 
specified forfeitures, allow his workmen any advance of wages, 
and that criminal informations should be filed against those 
w'^ho had withdrawn from their employment, in the Court of 
Justiciary ! 

. We state these facts, not as forming matter of charge against 
the masters, but to show the practical bearing and real effect of 
.combinations amongst them. That they should enter into such 
confederacies, is natural, and we really do not blame them 
for it: We are only anxious that the same freedom of com- 
bining should be extended to the workmen, and that each party 
should be left, without any interference on the part of Govern- 
ment, to support their respective pretensions as they think best. 
Hitherto the law has run altogether in favour of the stronger 
side; and we have yet to learn that a single master has been a- 
merced in the trifling statutory penalty for entering into a com- 
bination to depress wages, or to resist their rise. How, indeed, 
^ould it be otherwise, when one of the Judges’*^ of the land has not 
’ hesitated to declare from the Bench, that any master who should 
concede the demands of his workmen, who had struck for a rise of 
wages, ought to be considered as an enemy to his country ! There 
is no meaning in language if this be not encouraging combination, 
and calling on the masters to confederate together to resist n de- 
mand which, for any thing that the Judge could possibly know 
ta the contrary, might be perfectly fair and reasonable. TJie 
ccuel and tyrannical eonduct of many masters to those in their 
service, is hot as it is the fault of this un- 

just systehi of lejjislatibm^^^ W we cast the poor workman 
haM and^ at the feet of bis inaste>^i and tell the latte? 

: be hhiy tra^ wii# can i!fre be surj^rfee^ 

itoatet»es^ exercising.ilbii^f^^ 
for r A master 
ever bave acted as they did, bad it 

; ^ yo3L. xxxix.' , ' i;'- 

f Mr Jbs^ite at a W 1817. 
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fdaccd by them in ihe partiality of the law, and a belief that, by 
its assistance^ they would be able to force their journeymen back 
to their employment at the old rate of wages ? It is the bane 
of the Gomoination laws that, while they encourage and prompt 
the most humane and indulgent masters to resist an advance of 
wages, even when the claim for it is well founded, they furnish 
those of a different character, and who may be disposed to act 
oppressively, with the means of indulging their vindictive feel- 
ings, and, in some measure, of dictating to the whole trade. 
Instead of that kind, conciliatory manner which a master ought 
always to exhibit towards the labourers in his employment, and 
which, were the latter relieved from restraint, he would al- 
ways find it for his advantage to exhibit, the combination Idws 
have done all that it was possible for any laws to do, to ren- 
der him haughty, domineering, and capricious, — to impress 
him with a conviction that he is of a superior casie^ and that 


the labouring poor neither have, nor ought to have, the same 
rights as himself* The poor are sensible of this ignominious 
treatment, and they naturally and deeply resent it. The com- 
bination laws have taught both masters and workmen to believe, 
that there is one measure of justice for the rich and another for 
the poor. They have thus set the interests and the feelings of 
these two great classes in direct and hostile opposition to each 
other; and have, in consequence, done more to engender a 
deadly hatred between the different orders of society — to turn 
the masters into petty despots, and the workmen into treache- 
rous and rebellious slaves, than can be easily conceived or ima- 
gined by those who are not pretty intimately acquainted with 
the state of society in the manufacturing districts. For the fair, 
open^ and candid proceedings of men honestly endeavouring to 
advance Uiemselves in society, and to sell their labour at the 
highest price, the combination laws have given us nocturnal 
meetings, secret cabals, and oaths of privacy t 

In order to be effectual legislative enactments must proceed 
on some recognised principle of justice and utility ; for it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the bulk of mankind will ever yield a will- 
ing obedience to a law which they consider repi^nant to the 
plainest princ^les of justice, and sub%mive of their own Imt 
intaaMs^; i^ow^ tbif 

"X^ir . dasi inm ' 
resoy^i|^ tb the otily they can 

all the naturd and iolid 
itc^^ influence on 

ddc* ip to be 
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found who does not consider it as a bound en duty to em* 
brace every opportunity of acting in the teeth of their most 
positive enactments. All the means which the intelligence, 
the cunning, and the privations of workmen can suggest, 
for defeating and thwarting their operation, are resorted to 
from a thorough conviction of their gross partiality and un- 
fairness. Unfortunately, however, the mischief does not stop 
here. The mere breaking through an unjust and absurd regula- 
tion, if it be a fault at al), is certainly one of a very venial de- 
scription. The real evil consists not so much in what is ac^ 
tualjy done^ as in what it stimtdates to do ; — in the conternpt 
which it is but too apt to generate for all the institutions which 
hdve received the sanction of society, and which are necessary 
to its existence. Men of reflecting habits and dispositions dis- 
tinguish between those laws whi^ are either oppressive and 
• unjust, or unnecessary. and inexpedient, and those which con- 
apire to secure the property, the liberties, and the rights of the 
different classes. However much such persons may deprecate 
the anomalous and absurd proceedings of legislators, they will 
give no countenance to the efforts of those who would not scru- 
ple, in order to get rid of a bad law, to subvert all the institu- 
tions of society. But the generality of men are not actuated 
by sueh motives. The odium which attaches itself to a partial 
and unjust law, provided, as in the case in question, its opera- 
tion be very widely and generally felt, communicates itself to 
others. The poacher, who is as much persecuted and harassed 
for killing a hare or a partridge as if he had been guilty of the 
most atrocious crime, instead of being reclaimed by such harsh 
treatment, most commonly endeavours to deserve the punish- 
ment he receives, and becomes a robber and a murderer. When- 


ever we have made one bold and decisive step in opposition to 
one or other of the positive enactments of the law, our respect 
for the rest is necessarily very much w 6 akened.~C’ef^ le pre^ 
nUer pas qui cesUe^^Uhe flagrant injustice of a single part in- 
fects and contaminates the whole. The generality of men in- 
variably lay die abuse of a principle to the charge of the prin- 
ejpledt^f; and because the LegisW have unjustly prevented 
combin&g hither to raise wages, they may 
opportunity present it- 
Mf» 10^^^ to overturn 

appear lo ds, that the repeal of the eon^ 
exdeiiiely^'Wile^nd^'d^ measure. ; ^^''.Until.they 
the terms contra^ be^ v> 

be adjusted^ as they always oi^ht to be, on the fep 
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free and’ unrestrained competition. We defy any one to sliow 
that these laws have been productive of a single good effect. 
That combinations of workmen, as w^ell as of masters, may be, 
and sometimes are, formed for the accomplishment of improper 
objects, we readily allow. But we have shown that these com- 
binations will, wdien let alone, inevitably cure themselves, and 
that the efforts of Government to suppress them are both un- 
called for and unnecessary, and oppressive and unjust. Every 
individual who is not a slave, must be entitled to demand any 
price for his labour that be thinks proper ; and if one individual 
may do this, why may not fifty, or five thousand, demand the mme 
price ? A criminal act can never be generated by the mere mul- 
tiplication of acts that are perfectly innocent. We are not to 
confound the power and the right to set a price on one's own la- 
bour, with the reasonableness of that price. It is the business 
of those who are the buyers of labour, and not of the Govern- 
ment, to decide whether the price set on it is reasonable or not. 
If they think it is unreasonable, they may, and th^y certainly. 

refuse to buy it, or to hire the Workmen ; and as the latter 
cannot long subsist without employment, necessity will oblige 
them to moderate their demands. This,; then, is plainly not 
A case for public interference and official regulation. The 
maxim — Nee dens intersit^ nisi dignus vindice nodns — is still 
more ap|)licable in politics than in poetry. But here interfe- 
rence is ' as uirjust as it is unnecessary. To take from work- 
men the power of demanding any price they please for their 
labour, and of withdrawing from their employments if they 
do not obtain it, is to deprive them of the powder of free;- 
ly disposing of the only property they possess, and is, in effect, 
inviting their masters to treat wkh them as they rrould treat 
with slaves. Neither can it be doubted, that the abolition of 


this partial and oppressive system of legislation would really 
as much for the advAntage of the masteri^ as of the workmen. 
The former being capi|a lists, must necessarily be far more deep- 
ly; in tere^-sted in the preservation of the public tranc]t|iility ; and it 
is^ therefore, pf cotnparatl vely great importance to that every 

law oy fe^iaitiPn> wW at d)e same time that 
un}«^ has ia and in:^|^e ihe great 
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quantify labmr that is actually performed clearer tlian it 
would be were -they abolished. But, adinitllug that lhi‘3^ dp 
confer a real advantage on the mastersi, still it is pluin that they 
can have no just title to what they obtain at the expense of an- 
other, and certainly not less valuable, part of the community : 
and it is farther plain, that Government cannot continue them 
in the possession of this unjust advantage, without alienating 
the affections, and exasperating the mass of the labouring poor, 
and, consequently, without greatly endangering the safety ami 
tranquillity of the state, and paving the way for convulsions and 
bloQcished. 

We have heard it said that the combination laws are ad- 
va'ntagemis, because they tend to keep wages down ! But it is 
a miserable error to suppose that low wages can ever be ad- 
vantageous. If the condition of the labourers be depressed, 

• the prosperity of the other classes can rest on no solid founda- 
tion. The labourers always form the great mass of the popula- 
tion of every country ; and whenever their^w^ages arc reduced 
to the lowest limits, they must of necessity subsist on the 
coarsest and scantiest fare. Men placed in. such circumstances 
are without any sufficient motive to bo industrious, and, in- 
stead of activity and enterprise, we have sloth, barbarism and 
ignorance. The example of such individuals, or bodies of in^ 
olviduals, as submit quietly to have their wages reduced, and 
who are content if they get only the bare necessaries of life, 
ought never to be held up for public imitation. On the con- 
traiy, every thing should be done to make such indifference be 
-esteemed disgraceful. The essential interests of society require 
that the rate of wages should be elevated as high as possible— 
that a taste for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of life 
should be widely diffused, and, if possible, interwoven with the 
national habits and prejudices. A low rate of wages, by ren- 
dering it impossible for increased exertions to obtain any con^ 
siderable increase of comforts and conveniences, effectually 
dei*s any such exertions from ever bcing’made, and renders tile 
latsottrer idle, sluggish, and, indifferent* But the desire to rise 
in the world, and to- improve our condition, .is deeply sedte^ 
in the huma0 breast, and can never be wholly eradicated ; ah^ 
whenever wages have been increased, and new ^cppyehiences 
and aii^yments made attainable hy the has 

unllbvi^y given way to exertipn | a tasfo for these 

'been ■ :madn tKeini^^^nnd^ 

' discredijtah|n;to-^^ .without ibfein..,. : , ' 
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ftre more productive of idleness and dissipation lhati of exer- 
tion; and that, if labourers can earn as much in three or four 
days as will support them a week, they will absent themselves 
during the remaining days from their employment. Nothing, 
hoK^ever, can be more marvellously incorrect than these repre- 
sentations— more completely at variance with principle and ex- 
perience. It is certainly true, that individuals will be found in 
every country and situation of life, who are careless of the fu- 
ture, and attentive only to present enjoyment ; but these always 
form a very small and even inconsiderable minority of each 
particular class. Whatever may be the case with this or tjiat 
individual, the principle of accumulation always predominates 
in aggregate bodies over the passion for expense. That the 
amor hahendi crescit quantum ipsa pecunia crescity is as certainly 
true of the labourer as of the miser. Industry, as Dr Smith 
has observed, is like every other virtue, it improves in propor^ 
tiqn to the encouragement it receives. 

If an increase of^wages ever discourages industry, U must be 
the industry of the wretch who has previously been working 
for mere subsistence, or the forced industry of the indolent and 
the dissolute ; and even to produce this effect on them, the in- 
crease must have been sudden and transitory^ not gradual and 
permanent. We are warranted in affirming, that a steadily high 
rate of wages, never has had, and never will have, any such ef- 
fect. The poor have, upon plain practical questions that touch 
their immediate interests, tne same understanding, the same 
penetration, and the same regard to conseouences as those 
who are rich. It is indeed a contradiction, and an absurdity to 
pretend, that if labourers are capable of earning, by an ordi- 
nary degree of application, more than is sufficient to support 
them, they alone, pf all the various classes of society^ will spend 
the surplus in riot and debauchery* TTbey have the same com- 
simse, are actuated by tne same passions, fe^ngsand 
pl^incipl^ Us othef' men; and when such is the case, it is clear 

guilty pf speh inconsidmte conduetr 
tb lay aSiiie general teasontng, does not the state of indusr 
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spur-— the most powerful stimulus to unremitting and assiduous 
exertion. Wherever the rate of wages is high, workmen have 
not only a considerable command over the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, but also a considerable power of accumu- 
lation : And as few are so brutified as to be insensible of the 
blessings of independence, they almost universally endeavour 
to avail themselves of this power to emerge from pover- 
ty and to attain to opulence. Every individual, placed in 
such circumstances, Jbels that he derives a direct and tan- 
gible advantage from the institution of the right of property, 
and^ that otherwise he should not be able peaceably to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry ; and he consequently becomes per- 
sonally interested in its support, and in the support of the public 
tranquillity. It is not when wages are high and provfeions 
bundant, but in periods when they are low, and the harvest less 
« productive than usual, that the manufacturing and thickly peo- 
pled districts are disturbed by. popular clamours and radical 
. commotions. Nor is this the case in Britain only, but in all 
other countries. Dans aucune hisioircy on he rencontre un setA 
trait quiprouve que Vaisance dupeuple par le travail a nui d son 
ofjeissancen * Whatever may be said or written to the contrary, 
there cannot be a doubt that high wages are by far the most ef- 
fectual means of promoting industry, and attaching the bulk of 
the people to the institutions under which they live: while 
they have the farther advantage of insuring a comfortable sub- 
sistence and good edneation to youth; and of preventing sick-* 
ness and old age from being driven to seek a wretched asylum 
ifi workhouses and hospitals. 

Nothing, therefore, can be so signally disadvantageous, so 
overwhelmingly disastrous to any country, as a permanent de- 
gradation in the rate of wages, or a decline in the opinions of 
the labouring class respecting what is necessary for Uieir com- 
ibrtable and decent subsistence. And in the absence of all other 
reasons for their ri^eal, the fact, diat the combination laws have 
a dueided tend^cy to reduce wages, ought to be ' held to be 
condiusive erf* their impolicy, and of the propriety of abolishb^ 
them. No country cm; be flouri^ing when the rate of wages 
is low^ and noiie can be long depressed when it is higb^ Wsm 
hbourm are ihe^sinetirB of agriculture^ of manufactures, 
eonnnerceii^ numbers are not estimated, like those el! 

by thotisahd^ or even by fauniliiEifMa 
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machinery is constructed and kept in motion ; and it is by their 
industry, ingenuity and frugality, that we are enabled to sup«^ 
port burdens that could hardly be supported by any other 
people. Every thing then that may have the slightest tendency 
to depress their condition, or to sink them in the scale of so- 
ciety, ought to be most particularly guarded against. Those 
who fec(i and clothe all the rest, ought themselves to be 
* •well fed and Well clothed.* The labourers are the founda^ 
tion of the social pyramid; and so long as they are treated 
impartially and fairly, and w^ages continue high, the foundation 
will be stable ; for so long will they be peaceable, orderly, and 
industrious. But if we continue to enforce the provisions ot the 
combination act: — ?If we continue to treat the labourers as a d'e- 

f jraded cade^ and to prevent them from setting a price on their 
abour, and from doing that which their masters are every day 
in the habit of doing, the desire to avenge such barefaced in- 
justice and oppression, will supplant the desire to save and rise 
in the world, and they will infallibly become idle, dissipated, 
and rebellious. The spirit of indust;*y, by which they have 
been so eminently distinguished, will gradually evaporate, and 
with it the morals, prosperity, and tranquillity of Britain. 

As to Scottish combinations, we scarcely know bow to talk 
of them, — because we ,arc (that is to say, the author of this 
article is) utterly unacquainted with the forms, and even the 
very phraseology, of the law of Scotland; and there are some 
things in the books which he has looked at on the subject so 
extraordinary, that he is forced to suppose that he is altoge- 
ther in a dream, although he must confess himself wholly un- 
able to discover where the delusion lies. It is believed, however, 
that the whole mystery is to be found in a principle of Scotch cri- 
minal law, which is explained very distinctly in the late learned 
work of Mr Hume on that science. This principle eeems to 
be, tbat the CpuTt^^^Q^ Justiciai 7 , which is the supreme criminal 
tribianal of that conn has power to declare any thing a crime 
tib|at it |dease$^^ This maxim seems, 

persop, to be as curious as any of the wonde^a ' 
it is esfpjaip. ^ But it must of course ibe assumed 
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that when the catalogue of crimes depends merely on the opi- 
nion of a single tribunal, composed of a small number of iiidi. 
viduals, it must vary according as the persons or the viewis of 
these individuals change. Thus prepared, he may stomach the 
following statement of a chapter of Scotch Criminal Law, wliieh 
15 taken entirely from the learned work that has been already 
named. 

It appears that, in the year 1808, combination wasvadjudg- 
ed fwt to be an indictable offence in Scotland. The com- 
bination statute was held not to apply to that country; but 
in that year, certain journeymen papermakers were brought 
to trial at common law. This was the Jirst instance in which 
thif judgment of the Court of Justiciary was fairly demanded 
on such a case. ‘ For, ’ says Mr Hume, ‘ though stated 
‘ in certain libels^ (indictments), ‘ the matter had not been 
s‘ deliberately considered on any former occasioiu ’ * Tlic Court 
lyas of opinion, and accordingly pronounced a legal judgment 
.^declaring, — that combination uas no offence ; that is, no offence 
for which an indictment lay in a Scotch Criminal Court. If 
this judgment had proceeded simply and firmly on the prin- 
ciple, that since there was no statute, and no preccclenr, for 
declaring the union of workmen to be a crime, it was not the 
province of a court of law to make one, it would have stood 
upon sure and intelligible ground. But it appears that this 
view was taken by nobody, at least on the Bench. It is stat- 
ed, that the majority of the Judges held combination not to be 
criminal, merely because it ‘ did not imply that degree of 
^ baseness or depravity in the confederates which were essential, 
‘ in the opinion of these Judges, to the notion of an indict- 
^ able crime. ^ As to the views of the rest of the Court, It is 
fpr lunate that we can state them in the words of tlie author we 


have already referred to ; because, otherwise, we should cer- 
tainly not have been able to conjecture upon what grounds a 
court /a'a? should enact a particular arraugement, the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of which depends merely uppn delicate* 
pfincipfes of commercial policy^ to be not only ; bf a criinibaL' 
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wbether combmation was to be punished, because it was ti 
frauds — or m inf ringernent of the liberty rf the snhject ^ — or ex-- 
tortim^ or the setting up of an arbitrary government^— or sedi- 
/io?i,“or treason. 

‘ Three of the Judges dissented from this judgment,— and on 

* these grounds : That a combination to raise wages by the sud- 

* den striking of work, is a measure of a compulsive character, 

* and implies a deliberate and mischievous purpose to distress 
, ^ the employer and the public : That by means of such pro- 

* ceedings, labour has a false price affixed to it, in defraud of 
^ the buyer, and to the great prejudice of manufacture . and 

* trade : That they are an infringement of the freedom of the 
^ market, which it is one of the main objects of policy in evCry 

* state to secure : That they are no less an infringement of the 
^freedom of ike subject^ which does not consist in liberty of per^ 

* son only, but of conduct, — in the right of doing as one pleases, 

* in all matters not commanded or forbidden by law ; and, 

* among others, that of hiring out one’s service, to whom and . 
< on what terms one chuses : That an extortion is here practised 

* against the employer and the public, and this by means which 
^ strike at the vitals of order and civilized society, and truly 

* amount to an usitrpation of sovereign autlm^ity ; in as much as 
^ there is . here an attempt to set up an arbitrary and uncontroU 
^ table dominion in the States which shall enforce, at its own plea- 

* sure, what the legislature have never thought advisable to at- 
^ tempt: That any association which aims at power or perma- 

* nency, or proposes to do its work by means of such instruments, 

^ requires his Majesty’s authority, and, without it, is dmnright 

* usurpation i and that to discipline multitudes into common mea-> 

* sureSf even in vohai is innocent^ is an inteferefice witk the rights of 

* Govertimeni^ which is justly regarded with jealousy in all well 

* regulated states, and is. permitted, if at all, with circnmspec- 

* and under precautions : That we have, in the present in- 

* the creatton of in engine of prodigious power, readily 

* to the purposes of sedition and democrdtic eppres-^ 

^ to the pressure of the times, the 
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< spreads too far to be subdued^ mthaut the help of statutable and 

* ewtraordinary means. * * 

This being the state of the law, we must suppose that there 
are, of course, no Bible Societies in that part of Great Bri« 
tain called Scotland ; because the people of that country are 
extremely loyal, and it seems that there, * to discipline mul-* 

* titudes into common measures, €t)en in whai is innocent^ is 
^ an interference with the rights of Government, ’ and falls 
under that * wholesome correction^ * by which the office-bear* 
ers may be imprisoned or transported, or scourged, ‘ without 

* tha help of statutable and extraordinary means. * These 
doctrines, however, did not go down in the year 1808. The 
lieges were judicially told, in October of that year, that 
Combination, notwithstanding these strong and legal consi- 
derations, was not an indictable offence. But the workmen, 
'if any, who were induced, by this decision, to resist their 
masters with their own weapons, soon found themselves in 

trap; for it seems, that, before three years had passed, 
combination had become a crime. Some shoemakers were* 
indicted in the beginning of 1811; and although there were 
other objections to uie indictment, which saved them from be- 
ing tried, it appears that the Court had, by that time, so far 
changed its views as to intimate an opinion that the prisoners 
bad been guilty of a punishable offence. 

Still, however, there was no actual conviction^ Therefore, f 
^ a ixxT^et experitnent virB& made,’ by indicting some journey* 
men cotton-weavers. These persons were tried and found 
guilty; and had an opportunity of knowing something of the 
wholesome correction of our common law* The several pan« 
nels * had sentences of imprisonment in proportion to their re* 

* spective degrees of activity in the cause, nine, and 

* eighteen months^ till they should find caidion to keep the peace 

* for three years.' (Hume, vol* i. p. 491.) It was stated, not as 

the essence, but as a mere aggravation of the guilt of these per- 
sons, that, in furtherance or the combination, they had Men 
guilty of violenbPand other outrages. The rimnfe combina^ 
tiem, ^ striking teori, was held to be enough, thou^ they ikptis 
convicted both of this and of the aggravation. But in ' 

case, which oeeuited ih Mar<^ 1818| a workman was expreji#f ' 

^ of ahy acts hf vfolehce^ inttmi^^ ^ 

^ extortion hUd he Jbt sip^ embin* " 
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ing» In all tfa^e cases, it had at least been required that the 
men should have struck work. This at the least was ihouglit 
to be necessary, as the palpable overt act by which combina- 
tion is generally known, and by which alone it generally proves 
injurious. But even this was speedily dispensed with; and, iit 
the year 1818, two colliers were convicted for their accession to 
a combination, in the course of which there had been no vio^ 
lence, or intimidation, or extortion, or actual strilcing of 
but simply an intimation to the masters, that if their wages were 
not raised, they mutd strike. It was held that ‘ a threat to 
^ strike work is a true and substantial compulsory ipeasure, • 
Thus, in the course of nine years and a half, did the law of 
Scotland, administered by a Court having the power to declare 
new offences, vibrate between combination effected not merely 
by striking work, biit by great violence, being no crime at all, 
and its being a crime, when effected by simple union, even without^ ^ 
any striking whatever. Within this period, the paper-makers, — 
though accused of combination accompanied by violence, — were^, 
’‘^found innocent; and the weavers, though accused of combina- 
tion without violence, wxre imprisoned from four to eighteen 
months. The reflection with which this history is closed by 
the learned author, from whom we have taken it, is in these 
words. ‘ This neiso point of dittay seems, therefore, now to be 

* thoroughly established ; and it furnisher anoiliei* illustration 
^ of the character cf our common /flte, and of its /^oteer to clias- 
‘ tise^ of its oxm native vigour, alt wongs and disorders, as the 
‘ state of society brmgs them forth, vohich are found to be mate- 

* rially dangerous to the piihlic welfare,^ We can add nothing 
to this, except that one of the Judges (the late Lord Meadow- 
bank), after giving an exposition of the evils attending a com- 
bination of workmen, suddenly changes the whole oi his rea- 
soning, when he comes to speak of the other combination out of 
which this one invariably grows, and lays it down in direct 
lfl[|cmsj that ^ the combination masters is in general beneficial 
‘ to the public, and to the workmen they employ. ' * We ap- 
prehend our readers will consMer this as a |i|fiicient specimen 

Scotland with respect to Gombinations-rrand shill 
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to prevent them from emigrating, and even to hinder them from 
exporting any portion of the produce of their industry, when in 
the shape of machinery, to other countries. Thus, it is enacted 
by the 5th Geo. I. cap. 28, extended and confirmed by the 23d 
Geo. III. cap. 13, that any person who shall > contract with, 
‘ entice, persuade, or endeavour to persuade, solicit or seduce, 
‘ any manufacturer, workman, or artificer in wool, mohair, 
cotton, or silk ; or in iron, steel, brass, or other metal ; or 
any clockmaker, watchmaker, or an;^ other manufacturer, 
workman, or artificer in any other of the manufactures of 
Gr,eat Britain or Ireland, ofx^hat nature or kind soever^ to go 
out of this kingdom into any foreign country not within the 
dominions of the Crown, is liable to be indicted, and to forfeit 
500/., to suffer imprisonment for twelve months, and until the 
forfeiture is paid ; every subsequent offence being further pu- 
nishable with 1000/. penalty, and two years’ imprisonment. ' 
It is also enacted by the same statute, that any artificer who shall 
have quitted the kingdom and settled in a foreign countr 3 % and 
who shall not return within six months after warning given him 
by the British ambassador where he resides, shall be deemed 
an alien, shall forfeit all his goods, and be made incapable of 
receiving any gift or legacy 1 

Before an emigrant can pass the customhouse, he must be 
furnished with a certificate, signed by the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish. This certificate certifies and declares, 
that ‘ the bearer is not, nor hath ever been, a manufacturer or 
^ artisan in wool, iron, steel, brass, or any other metal ; nor is 
* he, nor hath he ever been, a watchmaker, or clockmaker, or 
‘ any other artificer •whatsoever. * And to establish the authen- 
ticity of this document, it must be signed by a Justice of the 
Peace, certifying that Messrs so and so are the church wardena 
and overseers of said parUh \ 

With respect to machinery, it is enacted, by the 14th Geo. 
III. cap. 71 , that if any person exports any topis or utensils 
used in the silk, cotton, linen, or woollen manufactures, he for- 
feits the same khd 200/. ; and the captain of the ^hip havmg 
khpwlPdge forfeits 200/. The punishmPh|;fe 
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market ? Why should he be foreed to remain in this country, 
if he supposes he can improve his condition by removing to 
another r 

All the best writers on public law agree in opinion, that it 
would require very strong reasons to justify the government of 
a free state in restraining the emigration of its subjects. * The 
Romans granted full liberty to any one who chose to withdraw 
from under their government ; a privilege which Cicero justly 
regarded as of the highest importance, and as being essential to 
the preservation of the public freedom. Ojura praclaroj atque 
divinitus^jam inde aprincipio Romani nominiSf a majoribua nos^^ 
iris comparata — — Ne quis invitus civitate mutetnr^ neve in ciW- 
tate maneat invitus* Hmc sunt enim fundamenta Jlrmhsima hos- 
tree lihertaiis^ $ui quemque juris et retinendif et dimitiendi^ esse 
dominum* (Orat. pro L. C. Balbo, cap. 13.) 

The disadvantages to which individuals are subjected in theia" 
native land ;>must be very great indeed, to render force and un- 
just restraints necessary to retain them in it. All our prejudices^ 
and affections are in favour of the country of our birth. It is 
endeared to us by the tenderest ties.~The sea which the emi- 
grant has to pass appears, to use the words of Mr Malthus, like 
3ie separation of death from his friends, his kindred, and the 
companions of his former years. And except when a spirit of 
enterprise is added to a strong sense of the evils of poverty, and 
a lively expectation of being able to escape from them in an- 
other country, few will be disposed to snap asunder the ties 
which bind them to the homes of their fathers, but will 
< Rather tamely bear the ills they have, 

Then fly to others which they know not of. ' 

But the restraints on the emigration of artisans are as impoli- 
tic and inexpedient as they are unjust and unnecessary. — * When- 
ever population is redundant and the wages of labour depressed, 
eveiy facility ought to be given to emigration. Were it carried 
to a consid^abm e^ten^ it would have the effect, by lessening 
the supply dif labour to raise the rate of wages, 

land to tmprQvevthe^^!^^ labemrers who remain at 
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also weaken the motives to emigrate, at the same time that it 
would give new strength to the natural repugnance which every 
one has to leave bis native country. Government, indeed, by 
giving bounties and encouragements to emigrants to Canada, 
South Africa, and Van Diemen^s Land, has recently acknow- 
ledged the justice of this reasoning. They have acknowledged 
that emigration is not only harmless, but that it ought, in cer- 
tain cases, to be artificially promoted. And having gone thus 
far, they are bound in consistency to propose the repeal of those 
vexatious restrictions which prevent its being carried on freely. 

Bqt then it is said, that the places to which Government 
have authorized and encouraged emigration are subject to the 
CrOwn of Great Britain, and that there is a wide and material 
difference between allowing artisans to carry their industry from 
one part to another in our own dominions, and allowing them to 
^ttle among foreigners, and to become the instructors of our 
rivals and enemies ! Surely, however, no one can be so silly as 
to suppose that even a fourth part of those who emigrate to 
Canada have any intention of continuing there, or that they can 
be detained in it a moment longer than they please. The arti- 
sans who are desirous of settling in the United States go to 
Canada, because they are not permitted to sail directly for the 
place of their destination. When there, they avail themselves of 
the earliest opportunity of crossing the frontier. And the result 
of the whole is, that in despite ot penalties, imprisonment, for- 
feiture of property, and ^he certificate of churchwardens and 
Justices, there is not a single village in tlie United States which 
does not swarm with English artiheers ! Our regulations fetter 
emigration ; but they are completely ineffectual for the intended 
purpose of checking it altogether, and of preventing our artisana 
from finding their way to foreign countries while, by forcing 
them tptakea circuitous route and increasing their expenses, 
they cause the emigration of those who have saved a little capi*. 
tid rather than of those who are comparatively peku*, and whom 
the country could have most ad vantageously spared. 

Xbe unconditional repeal of the laws preventing ^igi^tioii 
could not occasitm any considerable influx of British artisans 
itito the CoiitiiieiH. Tne lowness of wages :Ut ;:lhe Goiittnan^l 
States, dte diffhi^hee of customs and above alt ef 

language, are crtistacles emigration which it » aif 
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whatever for thinking that the utmost freedom of communiciH 
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aspiring clasA cf our artisans as are able to act as overseers ; 
and all the harshness and severity of the existing restraints is 
insufficient to prevent such persons from dispersing themselves 
over every quarter of the globe* At this moment all the prin- 
cipal cotton factories of the Continent are furnished with Eng- 
lish overseers and machine-makers. On Mr Augustus Lee, of 
the house of Phillips and Lee, of Manchester, being asked by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1816j 
to inquire into the state of the Children employed in our fac- 
tories, whether the machinery used in the cotton factories at 
Eoueii and Paris was inferior to ours, he answered^ */ sawjsome 
^ with machinery better than the average of om, an^ the very 

^latest improvements** He farther stated, that the principal fac- 
vlories in France were furnished * w^ith English overseers and 
ihachine-makers, * and that he had frequently met with them in 
Prussia.— p. 34-5,) As corroborative of Mr Lee^Sf 
statement, we may mention, that M. Marcel de Serres, the 
author of the very valuable statistical work on Austria^ in giv- 
ing an account of the great cotton factory at Pottendorff, near 
Yienna/ states, that the superiority of its yarn is owing to the 
ekcellettce of its macliinery, which was constructed under the 
direction o^ the skilful English engineer, Mr -i—— , And 
Be adds, that there is hardly a factory in the empire, of any 
eohsrderable extent, where Englishmen are not to be met with.r 
—(Tom. ii. p. 88 J 

^ W here a striking and unanswerable proof of the in*«' 
efficiency and absurdity of the restraints laid on the free emi- 
gration of artisans. The encouragement given on the Conti- 
nent tb those wl^e educaU and attainments fit them to 
1*601 theConSMCt^ of large manufacrn establishments, or to 

iiuperihtepd constructed, will always prove an over- 
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They are useless, because they cannot eiFoct the object they have 
in view ; and they are pernicious, because they prevent the e- 
mij^ation of those whose emigration would be a benefit. 

The observations we have already made are sufficient, of thqpv- 
selves, to show the impolicy of the statutes preventing the ex- 
portation of Machinery. Of what possible use can it be to pre- 
vent the exportation of any article, when we cannot preyent 
the emigration of the artisans by whom that article is manufac- 
tured? Our restrictions are not really injurious to our foreign 
rivals, but to ourselves. The superiority to which we have at- 
tained in manufacturing industry, is owing partly to the com- 
parative freedom of |»ur constitution, to the absence of all op- 
pressive feudal privileges, and to our greater security of pro- 
perty and of personal liberty, and parthr to the advantages of our 
situation and our abundant supplies of coal. Most certainly we 
liave not risen to opulence by the aid of restrictive laws and pro- 
hibitory regulations, but in despite of them. Instead of accele- 
rating, they have clogged and retarded our progress. Were the 
freedom of industry established, our artisans would, at no dis- 
tant period, become the makers of machinery for every coun- 
try in the world. Nor would this be in the least degree injuri- 
ous to our own manufacturers. They would then, as now, en- 
joy all those moral and natural advantages to which their pre- 
sent prosperity is entirely owing ; while a new source of wealth 
and fortune would be opened to support and enrich another, and 
a very numerous class of their fe]Iow<>cit!zen6. Our prohibitions 
do not prevent the French and Germans from obtaining the 
very best machines. No such thing. Their only effect is, to 
deprive pur artisans of the opportunity of producing them, and 
consequently of the profit they would make on their sale, 
or, which is &e same thing, to impoverish them for the sake of 
enriching the artisans of mrmandy and Saxony 1 
Farliament has wisely resisted repeated solicitations to pro- 
hibit or fetter the exportation of cotton yarn : and it has dc^e 
BO jon the grpuxidi that eiich a probibition would contribute 
toltely ixioi'e to encourage the factories on the Continent th^ 
to increase the sale of Bri^sh Now the 

^speet to mia^ipery is precise^ By 

exportationi we do limi ihetea^ 
on^ifae, .Copdpe&tf ;We 
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Abt. IV. A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour^ as it exists 
ed in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman 

t ruest to the reign of King Charles IL ; *mith a Glossary of 
ilitary Terms, frc. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, LLr D. 
3 vols. 4to. Jennings. London, 1823. 

"l^E rise from the perusal of this book, strongly inclined to 
^ ^ dispute Mr Burke^s pathetic announcement, that the age 
of chivalry is gone— or very glad, at least, to find that such 
ample memorials of it have been preserved ‘ A Criticar In- 
‘ quiry into Ancient Armour,* in three ipst quarto volumes, 
does indeed carry with it a note of alarm: — ^but while the 
splendour of its decorations is well calculated to excite curio- 
sity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious ex- ^ 
tracts from rare MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing 
manner in which the author's antiquarian researches are pro- 
secuted, will, if we mistake not, tempt many who take up the 
work in idleness, to peruse it with care. As a laborious and 
zealous antiquary, Dr Meyrick has been for some tipie well 
known to the public; and we should have been disposed to 
atigur very favourably of his success in such a work as this, 
from two or three papers of his that we remember to have 
seen in the Archmologia. Tlie substance of the * Observa- 
tions on the Lorica Catena” of tlie Romans,** seems to 
be embodied in this Inquiry ; but though these are clever 
and minute, they are not to be compared, in point of ex- 
tent, arrangement, science, or utility, with the work how in 
question. The first three attributes, we suppose, wiS be gene- 
rally ccmceded—but^^^^^h^ many people may boggle at the last, 
we must say a in passing, in defence of it. It for the 
first time su^li^th our schod of Art, correct and a^rtained 
da^ ioT in ite most important branch- — 

h^ibfic^ paintihg ; 2^ It affords a simple, cSeaty and mbst 
Shells p^i^ages :ih 

the vmrits of * ; 
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number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, wbicb one com-^ 
piler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in trans- 
mitting through the lapse of four oi* five hundred years. 

It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to 
conduct his readers through so splendid a succession of scenes 
and events, as those to which Dr Meyrick here successively in- 
troduces us : But he does it with all tne ease and gracefulness of 
an accomplished Cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and 
the impetuous knights — ^we are present at their arming- — assist 
them to tlieir shields — enter the well-appointed lists with them 
— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours and suc- 
cesses, of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to 
the glorious damsels, all superb and lovely, ‘ in velours and 
‘ clothe of golde, and dayntie devyces, bothe in pearls and erne- 
* rawds, sawphyres and dymondes * — and the banquet, with the 
j-^erviiig-men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers, and shields 
of brawn, and goodly dolphins, and barbecued boars, and spiced 
wines — ^kings and queens imder gorgeous canopies of state — 
lords and ladies footing it to high corantos — pageants, high as 
the m^sive roofings of the ro}^al halls, suddenly and slowly 
wheeled in with all the cumbersome and motley pride of rude 
magnificence — showing, haply, a frowning tower and delicious 
gardens; trees of green velvet and gold brocade; fruits of 
emerald and amethyst and silver ;- — this costly fabric (and de- 
mesne) preceded hy ^ a salvage man^ armed with a club — and 
then ^ soft musicke, * to which the castle opens, from battle- 
ment to base, allowing free egress to the ^ twelve fayre may- 
dens, ’ who (you are to suppose) have been long imprisoned 
thetein, and are now released by the beautiful conqueror of the; 
wild men ; to wit, a blooming youth, hight ‘ Amour Loyaul. * 
These are the festivals to which we are here admitted ; and 
while we have the very knights in their pre^r armour, sur- 
coats, &c. before us, blazing in gold and silver, we foel as if the 
age of chivalry, if once gone, h^.r^iirhed in its glory, and arev 
transported btwk to the sentiments as which / 

. .. ; . -v,-; 
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* The pleasures and dangers of tlie chase, were, perhaps among the 
first of human pursuits that suggested the use of armour. In the 
fliir fields of that beautiful creation which never taught man war, — 
he MTOuld find, when infiamed by his own passions, suggestions both 
of offensive and defensive warfare, upon which he has rarely improv- 
ed. Tlie mailed tortoise, the scaly shields of fish, even the beautiful 
lapping over of feathers in . the plumes of birds, afforded him spepi- 
mens of well contrived protection; while, from the boar, the bull, 
the rani, or the sagacious and tenacious cat, he might obtain lessons, 
not to be de-pised, of powerful and skillful assault. We know, in 
fact, that a certain disposition of the shields, in imitation of the folds 
of tortoise shcli, was in use among the Greeks ; and is alluded to, in 
a curious Treatise on the Duties of the Foot- soldier in the 14th cen- 
tury. A floating boary ” armed with iron, and pushed forward with 
oars, is recommended, in the same treatise, in sea-fights. The bat- 
tering “ ram ” long retained a name and figure, indicative of his ori- 
gin ; and has transferred, in modern times, no small portion of hi;; 
merits, with its etymon, to the ram-rod. And the “ prickly cat " 
(fcHs cchviata)i we are told was one pf the best kind of hrms, and 
most useful for the defenders of castles. She could even be set 
upon her prey with success ; being armed with “ oaken teeth ” and 
** curved nails, ” which, when the enemy approached, might be throw' n 
upon him, and ** serve to bring up one or more into the w'alls. ” * 
Preface, p. lly 12. 

The following appears to be among the most capricious ac- 
cidents that ever occurred in the annals of philology. 

‘ Nor, it is hoped, will the etymologist despise our aid, when we 
instance “ dag*’ as signifying a pistol ; while “ pistolese” implies a 
dafiger ; and “ semi-targe” a corruption of scymiiar ; as showing 
that conclusions sjiould not be too readily formed from sounds.” 

The main object of the work, however, is explained to be — 
. * To establish that chronology of costume with respect to an- 
cient arms and armour, which has hitherto been so imperfectly re- 
.. ga.t;ded, alike by writers, painters, and 4ramatists of modern limes. 
The refined tai^te which, with regard to other matters of costume, 
been so^hapjnly in this country, during the present 

J hiis pot^ dPly. givf ft general stimulus to the arts, but intro- 
atiiceS fe representations of all kiw^ ah* his- 

?;torical ;eprre&tt^s lyith ancestors were unai(|j 
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armour, should a similar accuracy be deemed unwortliy of regard ? 
In all the paintings since the time of Charles!., the warriors, of whalh 
ever age, are represented in the military costume of that period, and 
yet, as great a variety has existed in armour ; and it is as churact er- 
istic of successive eras, as in other habiliments. The truth is, artists 
have neither understood the subject themselveSj nor been able to iind 
sources of information elsewhere. The modern practice is to draw 
from the collection in the Tower ; and yet, notwithstanding the pre- 
tence, there is not a suit there, older than the time of Henry VII/ .... 

‘ The materials for the present undertaking have been copies (accurate 
as far as possible to obtain them), of ancient seals, illuminations, paint- 
ed g^ass and monuments ; which, when chronologically arranged, have 
been compared with extracts from historians and poets, from wills, 
inventories of armour and royal ordinances : And here, the author 
would acknowledge the kindness of his friend Major Smith — (his co- 
adjutor in “ the Costume of the Original Inhabitants of the British 
Isles ,”) in the loan of his memoranda and drawings ; — the useful 
hints of liis much esteemed friend, that most able and critical anti- 
quary, Francis Douce, £sq« ; and the valuable communicatioiis on all 
that relates to Scotch armour, from one no less to be admired for his 
private virtues than his boundless talents, his good friend Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. ' 

The * introduction, ’ which sets out with the dechirntion, that 
^ arniour had its origin in Asia, ’ occupies 77 pages of the iirst 
volume, and gives a succinct but satisfactory account of its an- 
cient condition «and peculiarities among the Egyptians,* Ly- 
bians, and Ethiopians; — the Jews, Pliilistines, Phccnicians, 
and a iiunjber of other barbarians, down to the Cirecians, E- 
Hruscaiis, Samnites, Romans, and a vast mitnber of other na- 
tions pf antiquity, — as well as among the Gauls, the Germans, 
tlic Scandinavians, the Anglo-Saxons, the. Franks, Tungriaiis, 
Anglo-Danes, Norwegians, and Britons. This part contains 
seven beautiful outline engravings, (from drawings by Dr Mey- 
rick) of Graeco- Egyptian, Asiatic, Grecian, Etruscan, Roman, 
British, Saxpii and Danish arms and armouf. The Graeco- 
Egyptian And Roman arms are dtawn as well as grouped, 
vwit|i j^ correctness and taste highly Creditable to this gentle-:, 
nia^ t^ents^ an artist. In the , third page of the Introdup^/ 
treating of the Ethiopians, s^ys, ^ thp h^s 
jthph^j jayeiins were mi^ horns sharpened. ^ It ig 
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arm themselves much in the same manner as these ancient A-^ 
fricans. 

The initial le|ters of the several chapters v^hich follow the 
introduction, are illuminated with an extraordinary care and 
richness; and the several reigns of William the Conquerorj 
William Rufus (who seems, by the by, to haVe been a knight 
himself of extraordinary prowess, and a great patron of all 
chivalry), Henry I. and Stephen, are illustrated with a variety 
of curious passages from Wace’s ‘ Roman de Rose, * from Or- 
dericus Vit’alis, Suger, &c. In Henry the Second’s reign we 
find that that monarch added to the two Lions which the Nor- 


man Sovereigns of England had already assumed as the nati- 
onal device, a third ; and it is pleasant enough to observe how 
the heralds, who have fabricated so many unintelligible mon- 
sters for the benefit of the unlearned, have themselves blun- 
dered in respect of these lions. They have generally attribut- 
ed to the shield of the kings we have mentioned, two Leopards ; 
and to Aat of Henry 11. they have given a third. We now 
learn tmtt William the Conqueror and his two sons had taken, 
Tidt t^o leo-pw'ds^ but * two leospardis^ or lions * passant guar^ 
dant ; ^ one being the device of Normandy, and the other that 

* of Poitou; and hence arose the mistaken idea, that the an- 

• cient arms of the kings of England were leopards. ’ Henry 
II. added to these two, the Lion of Acquitaine. 

After some interesting notices relati ve to the first and second 
crusades, — theit^leaders, — -the dresses, armoiir, customs, &c. of 


the troops, mention is made of the offers published (temp. Hen. 
II.) by Dermot, King of Leinster, inviting English knights to as- 
sist hihi in his attempts to recover his kingdom ; and the fol- 
lowing curious note is subjoined to the name of ‘ Richard, sur- 
^ munned of Strigul.’— ^ Strigul— This place 


^ is Id where he had a castle. ' It is a corrup- 

f ‘ or Strata Juli^ being situated 

by JiiUus Frontinusj through that cbim: 
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xeigm of Heniy IL and George IV. ‘ An important use oi 

* knights, and which long continued the profession, was the 

* feudal obligation attached to aU land, that a specified num* 

^ ber of knights should be furnished, at the call of the Sove- 

* reign, for a certain number of hides./^ This equally held 

* good, with respect to the real possessions of heiresses and 

* die clergy, as of lay proprietors : and they were always oblig- 
‘ ed to retain the necessary quantity of knights to perform the 
‘ service for them, as they could not do it m person. Hence 
‘ we often find, in the enumeration of the possessions of a 
‘ churcli, the land let, or given to knights, as the hire of their 

* military services. The baron or his children, might attend 
‘ for themselves ; but when their possessions were large, as a 
‘ knight was to be found for every 15/. o| 20/. a year of land- 
‘ ed property, they were under the necessity of retaining many 

r ‘ knights to fulfil their feudal obligation, Knights also became 
‘ a necessary part of both regal and baronial ‘‘ (qu— ecclesi- 
‘ astical ?) ” state. Thus, Thomas a Becket had 700 knights as 
‘ PART ^ his hwAseholi^ besides 1200 stipendiary retainers^ and 

* 4t000Joll(ywerSf serving him 4i0 days*^ (p. 57). This account 
is enough, we think, to afflict every Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in these degenerate days, with a violent atrabilious attack. 

In the conclusion of ‘ Henry II. V the Doctor suggests a 
confirmation of our old friend General Vallancey’s theory, 
of the Asiatic descent of the Irish, by a coincidence wliich 
none of the liierati of the sister kingdom haye yet noticed, or 
will perhaps be very thankful ti Dr Meyrick for having now 
brought forward. It is, that the Turkish custom, onginalr 
Jy prevalent in Egypt, of cutting off the head^ l^^^ 
mies, and depositmg thi&m at the feet of the c(]|iqiierpr, ‘ con^ 

‘ tipued in Ireland so late as the reign of Henry lX,y which 

* may be considered as one probability of their AsiaUc^ 

^ so eprineiifly contended for by General Vallanoey. " ip^ 

head of Bichard I., we tore gratified wi^h a 
large of cprious anecdofos, relating fo 

^ss and^ ^ Jiejroisin pjf with soma 

Jjearned .ahd ixnporjt^m notices % respect of ‘the Greek jfire^ 
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battlei a«d of the improvements in arms under Henry III., ia 
exceedingly curious : But under Edward I., his wise and warlike 
succei^r, sd>undancc of most interesting matter, as might be 
expected) is discussed. There is a curious roll of this King’s 
expenses at Bheedlaw Castle, in North Wales, while on his 
Welsh expedition in the 10th and l ltfa of his reign ;~it is 
preserved in the Tower of London, and our author has quoted 
largely from it. We extract only one item, premising, that ar- 
chers were the best paid of the English infantry of that day 
^ To Master Robert GiflFord ’ (not the Attorney- General), 

* for the wages of six archers, newly come, from Friday ?7th 

* day of August, for the six following days - L.0 6 O ’ 

This portion of the work is rich in descriptions of tourna- 
ments, and to us, therefore, (we confess), full of interest. A- 
midst all the splendour and decorations of knightly festivals 
and habiliments, it is curious to read (under Edward II.) an 
inventory which was taken, in the year 1316, of the arms and 
armour of Louis le Grand, King of France; from whidh it ap- 
pears that economy was really at that time a royal virtue. One 
of the minutes runs thus * Item, une fleur de lys d’argent 

* dord, de mauvese preuve, a mettre sus le hcaume le roy. - 
‘ Item, a silver fleur de lys gilt, fiot of standard value^ to place 
^ in the ^in^s helmet.^ 

Some extracts from the ^ Speculum Regale^ ’ which was writ- 
ten in the fourteenth century, and which, after describing the 
art of war, and the arms and machines then in use in the North 
of Europe, proceeds to advis^he young knight as to the con- 
duct he IS to pursue both in and out of Uie field, are extremely 
characterise and curious. His chief business, of course, is to 
be riding aboiit in full armour; but when that is impracticable, 
other warlike pastimes are recommended. < If you are in a 
^ market town where you cannot take your horse or use him 
< for amusemei^’ adopt this recreation. Go bomej^nd put on 
^ fpnr he^^ then seek for one of your companions 

« aiad wbpm you know to be skilled in 

the greater or lesser shield^ 
tj? beit)^ alivi^; armed, even with your irph ’ &c. 
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superb in the project of giving a scale, according to which the 
ferocity of a well-bred gentleman in action ought to be gradu- 
ated. * In war, show yourself bold and spirited, cutting and 
‘ thrusting like a gentleman whose mind is smiewhat excited to 

* anger, fighting according to the rules you have formerly 
‘ learned. ^ (p. 1 95.) Prefixed to these whimsical regulations, 
however, there is a very elegant historical disquisition on the 
origin of chivalry, and the progressive refinement of the knight- 
ly character, when a romantic but humble spirit of religion, 
and a respectful devotion to the fair, were siiperadded to the 
proif ess and hardihood of a warrior. It is thus summed up by 
our author. 

* In the days of Rufus, these milder qualities began to take root, 
and the clergy, who did not anticipate their civilizing tendency, in^ 
culpated their effeminacy. By the reign of Edward III. they had 
established themselves in the knightly character ; for though there 
was no code of chivalry at first, yet in this, as in most professions, 
the improved practice led some individuals to describe the customs 
which had become rules. L’Ordene'de Chevalerie, by Hue de Ta- 
barie, is of this sort. It is a poem containing a series of instructions 
supposed to have been given to Saladin when he applied to be made 
a knight ; and an allegorical meaning is given to most of the cere- 
monies. Rufus was an example of chivalry in its ruder state ; the 
Black Prince exhibited it in its last perfection ; but after this time, 
the improvement of society having diminished its utility, it disappear- 
ed with the evils it had contributed to remove. ’ 

At p. 201, we meet with one of those derivations (the word 

* artillery *) which, throughout this work, the author has shown 
himself so diligent in cmlecting, or so ingenious in devising, 
that if we proposed to do justice to his philological researches, 
we should really be compelled to devote too large a portion 
of our Nulinber to that single purpose* This particular one 
is not, pet^haps^ very remarkable. * All sorts of warlike ma- 
‘ chiiie% * he observes, were anciently called Artillaria, or 

* artiBleiry* The root of the word is ar $ — ^whicli was the bar- 

^ Detin for a The of such 

^*implemehts' was called lArMJtadr. * JWe like die M-; 
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^ #ble analogyr^nd concludes that the opinion, of Fauchet, 

^ who thinks it^ c from the practice of the knights running 
^ and wheeling about in a circle to renew 

* their (^uirs% Is probably tlie right one. ^ He is clear that the 

word ‘ is derived from the German word hauen — to 

hew or cut, and berg— a defence ; and that it rneant protection 
against cuts and stabs ; in another place he says it is 7^a/5 berg — 
a protection for the neck or hass* also learn that the term 

j^alettes was originally given — quasi to the circular 

plates that were used iii I lenry I V.’s time to protect the shoulders 
of the knights in panoply ; ‘ whence,,^ says our author, ‘ the cir- 

* cular pieces of wood or ivory used by artists to display their 
^ colours probably had their name.’ The word JKomSord, he says, 

^ is from the Greek expressing the noise made by it in 

* firing, which seems to point out wdmt country first invented 

* tliLs kind of cannon — d propos of which, he quotes Froissart , 
ibr * an extraordinary bombard made by the people of Ghent, 

^ which was fifty feet long, and, when it was discharged, might 
^ be heard ten leagues on, making so great a noise on going off* 

* that it seemed as if all the devils in hell were abroad ! ’ Targe^ 

we also learnj originally signified, not a defensive, but offensive 
piece of armour^being distinctly used, in the 15th century, 
for a dagger or small sword. The French dt destiers^ for 
the war-horses of the knights, is explained by their being comT 
moiily led in the right hand by the squires — arf etymplogy tliat 
would appear quite unsatisfactory — if the Latin contemporary 
translation of did not give it confirmation. For the 

etymology of he wavers oetween the notion of its being 

derived from the can or canister in which the charge was intro- 
duced^ and its resemblance to a hollow cane or reed. He is 
nearly as much perplexed about ;-r-and very sagely de- 
murs whether beld to denote an axe us^in Pp- 

land^rr<}^ m strike g,t the bead or fi^ 

pally, ah stifrk on a long haiidle or pole^ is 

clear^ Is Upt from^^^ the haunch pr side 

|)»t from f^e a Imrsei^^^ 
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ciovLs nnimals^ probably derived its name froin mmceiusy a kind 
of hawk or falcon. he hpldsy were denominated 

from the terror and velocity of their moyementsh—because, ac- 
cording to Sir James Turner, ‘ a musketeer on horseback, with 
‘ his burning match, riding a gallop, as many times he doth, 

^ may something resemble that beast w^hich haturalists call a 
‘ fiery dragon*^ Bacheloi'^ he thinks, is or infe- 

rior knight — though some ingenious persons have derived it 
from bus echelle^^Q, lowest, step of the ladder* BucMa h^ 
deduces from the German Bocklier or goat's skin, probably its 
earl^st material. Captain^ it seems, is Welsh — Cad pen^ a 
chief of battle — ^we should have thought captd more likely. 
The McmhraySi he tells us, put a mulberry tree in their device, 
to typify their name ; but this is given rather as a pun than an 
etymology. Spear y he thinks, is merely spar — straight pole. 
We must now break off, however, from this etymological di- 
gression — ’and hasten to the end of our very imperfect analysis. 

The first volume closes with a spirited account of the battle 
of Bannockburn : for which the auUior professes himself largely 
indebted to Mr Sharon Turner. The second volume begins 
with the gallant and active reign of Edward the Third ; and 
this portion is, as might be expected, full fraught with incident. 
It contains a splendm whole-length figure of Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick, Earl-Marshall of England. But we pass to * Richard 
f the Second, ' in order to lay before the reader, two anecdotes 
which mark, in a singular way, that thirst for renown and 
recklessness of personal exposure which then formed the great 
characteristic of our Scottish Nobility. The first qccmts in the 
following note to page 59, (vol. ii.) 

* Thus, at a jousting held on London Bridge, A. D. 1395, between 
David, Earl of Crawford, and the Lord Wells ; the latter was, at the 
third course, cast from his saddle to the ground and much hurt ; Vand 
JCaxton, in his Addit. tp Poly chron, c. 7- p* SQ9» tm& us, * Thst iu 
the ITth pf Eichard the Erie of Moray, a Scotch chal- 

l^ged the Earl Marchal pf England to juste with bym on horsebackf 
with sharpe speres^ and sop they together ceruynp i^^^ 
iibt hot i;4e was^ 

aijid’ • broken ■; ypdi; tbp ■ smpe ■ ■ 
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extremely clever. Chancing to be at the Court, he there saw Sir 
Piers Goiirteuay, an Bnglish knight, renowned fur his skill in justing, 
as well as for the beauty of his person. He was with much vanity 
parading the palace, arrayed in a new mantle bearing for device, an 
embroidered falcon, with this rhyme ; 

* 1 beare a faulcon, fairest of flight ; 

Whoso pircheth at her, his death is dight, 

In graith. * 

The Scottish knight appeared next day in a dress exactly similar to 
that of Courtenay, Lut bearing a magpie, instead of the falcon, with 
a motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme to the ranting inscription of 
Sir Piers ; — 

* 1 beare a pie, picking at a piece. 

Whoso picks at her, I shall peck at his nese 

I-faith.' 

* This affront could only be expiated by a just a outrance ; ” that 
19, with sharp lances. In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, 
so that it gave way at the touch of his antagonist's lance, and he 
thus avoided the shock of the encounter. This happened twice. In' 
the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two of his front 
teeth. . As the Englishman complained bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud in 
not fastening his helmet, the Scotchman agreed to running six courses 
more \ each champion staking, in the hand of the king, 200/., to be 
forfeited, if, on entering the lists, any unequal advantage should be 
detected. This being agreed to, the wily Scot demanded that Sir 
Piers, in addition to the loss of his teeth, sould consent to the ex- 
tinction of one of his eyes ; he himself having lost an eye at the flght 
of Otterbourne. As Courtenay demurred, Dalzell demanded the 
forfeit ; which, after much altercation, the king appointed to be paid 
to him ; saying, he surpassed the English both in wit and and va- 
lor.* 

After some curious facts relative to the very early use of heavy 
artUlgry by the Italians and French, and the practical advantage 
which the latter derived from it in 1406, at the seige of Mortaing; 
^ find it stated, on the authority of Juvenal des Ursins (who 
wrote temp. Charles VI.), that hand-cannons, as he calls hand- 
were 141^ at the seige of Arras. That ac- 

c^jpUshed waw to have 

of ^ t^e most clearly conviheed 

all other 
to provide ' 
nfecil^sary: lor their ■■ 
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‘ of the port of London and other ports, not to suffer any gun- 

* powder to be carried out of the kingdom without the king's 

* special license. In 1418, he ordered the clerk of the works of 

* his ordnance to procure labourers for the making of 7000 stones 
‘ for gufts, of dilferent sorts, in the quarries of Maidstone, in 
^ Kent. ' 

At page 176, we are presented with a plate representing 
^ Sir John Crosbie and a serjeant-at-arms. ' Sir John was an 
alderman ; and in the history of our modern Parliaments, aider- 
men and serjeants-at-arms associate very naturally ; but it is 
ratter startling to find an alderman, equipped as a gallant 
soldier, in complete armour, and a serjeant-at-anns, fulfilling, 
by his appearance and costume, which are both warlike enough, 
the seeming import of his name. Throughout the whole work, 
indeed, there are few more imposing heroes, in all seeming, 
than this Sir John. That prince of knights, Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, sustains, in the account of lid- 
ward the 4th’s reign, a most majestic figure ; particularly In 
the narrative of the tournaments given in honour of Ed- 
ward's Queen, Joan of Britanny. But we have no room for 
these busy and sumptuous descriptions; and shall only say, 
that, for our own parts, we prefer that of the famous passage 
of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Ivanhoe, to any of the more 
authentic records with which we are here presented. Dr 
Meyrick, however, to do him justice, is not so much dazzled witli 
those grand and animating parts of his subject, as to neglect or 
disdain the humbler and more homely inquiries into which the 
faithful discharge of his duty occasionally forces him to descend. 
On the contrary, he has actually the resolution to turn from the 
endearments of an empress, to examine the fashion of an Earl 
of Warwick’s small clothes ! He is describing the illuminations 
prefixed to the several chapters of a MS. in uie Cotton Library, 
entitled * the Life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, ' 
&c. 

‘ The tenth “ shewes how a mightye Duke chalenged Erie Richard 

* for his lady sake ; and hejustyngslewe the Duke ; then the erapresse 

tooke the Erie’s liverye a from a knyghteg shwldre ; and forgrete 
luve and favoige she setle bit on Ixer sbuldre ; then Sr) Richard made 
Tone of ofifer^ her ; ^and she glad- 
ly and lovingly received hifc-’ \ There is nothing to dis- 

tinguish tfiji (pads Dr Meyrid^ exc^t that /Ae^^Aappears^^ fo be 
of leather, 

The 534 plate of Ais work rej^eients a suit of armour in |he 
possessifoh L. Meyrickj Esq,* (the son of the 
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time of Heniry VJ., and, with the exception of anothei' of the 
same date, In the oldest, probably, now* 

existing in i^gland; It was brought from Naples, having been 
pnreha^d^^'^ of the descendants of the Caraffa family, and 
seems chilly remarkable for the ponderous protectidn which 
its tripled plates were calculated to afford the wearer ; it is pre- 
cisely the as triptex-^dfea pectus j'w'Mh which Horace has some- 
what oddly invested the first adventurer who launched his 
^ fragHem ratem * on the ocean* This suit serves either for the 
field of hattle, or, by the addition of what is called the ^ great 
gpard/ and about another ton of steel defences, for the joust* 
i The third volume brings the Inquiry down to the reign of 
Charles II., when the use of body-armour may be considered 
to have finally disappeared* The account which this last vo- 
lume contains of the invention and gradual perfection of small 
(fire) arms, is minute, clear, and satisfactory ; and it is really 
matter of regret to us, that we have no space to give even ani . 
abridged acbonnt of it. At the conclusion, the able description,, 
which it gives of the Armoury in th^ Tower, and its pras d^| 
condition, will be perused not without some surprise, but<J|P 
tainly with considerable profit, so far as instruction goes. 
di^ified history of the Spanish Armada collection, and the ^ti-< 
quity of two-thirds of the remainder of what is exhibited there, 
vanish, like the palace of Aladdin, before the spell which our 
author seems to possess of historic truths From much that is 
important, however, we can only afford to extract this whimsi- 
cal identification* 


• On examination of the armour on the figure of Eliza- 
beth, it appears that the fluted breastplate she has on belonged 
tp Imr father; and the ” (i. e* the projecting 

akiit (as it were) of armour, which is meant to protect the 
hlndet parts of the person,) with the conjoined rose, did so 
too ; biit it is put on her Majesties abdomen I certain it is, she 
could not have worn it in a sitting posture. ’ Subjoined to 
a Glossary of Military Terms | the m 
we wer remember to hayp 

the- 'moBt'SBnguiuedf ' 
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cbjectipn^ generally, to high-priced books, and to any sy&tom of 
publication* which tends to put inforination out of the reach of 
the majority, even of the curious, is well known- But we can- 
not^ in fairness, extend it to a production, the getting up of 
which must have required a considerable outlay, and whicli is 
meant as a graphic text-book for future artists in respect of 
costume. The gold and silver are laid on with great delicacy, 
but, we think, rather too profusely ; and the more so, because 
this mode of ornamenting coloured prints is at all times mere- 
tricious and faulty. The metal admitting of little or no shad- 
ing, *19 always prominent where it ought to be kept down ; and 
thus the keeping of the drawing is spoiled. It must be confess- 
ed, on the other hand, that the ground of dead silver, upon 
which some of the initial letters of the chapters are raised, has 
an effect that is extremely beautiful. 

But, from the praise that we have felt disposed to confer 
upon this ‘ Inquii^,* we must make a few exceptions; and 
these are certainly to points of minor importance. In the 
place, like all large works, now that it is complete, one cannot 
help perceiving, that the arrangement might have been better* 
It is not that we object to the chronological order, which has 
been observed in the description of the armour worn under the 
successive reigns of our monarchs, from William I. to Charles 
IL That, on the contrary, is an arrangement, to the ad- 
vantages of which every artist, or other person who has ta 
make a reference to the work, will be immediately alive. But 
we find many facts stated twice over, and with such a degree of 
• pomp and circumstance,* as would seem to imply, that, 
through some oversight, the author himself was not aware of 
their previous recital. In the second place, the constant repeti- 
tion of the phrase, ^ in the collection of Llewelyn Meyrick, 

* is nothing short of annoying. It may be very true, 
that it is of some moment to state the met, that such a weapon^ 
or siich a suit, is to be found in that gentleman’s collection, 
(and a verj^isupe^ one we have understood it to b^} ^ but the 
pircumstance ought rarely, if at all, to occur in the t»^ 
matter that sbould^^^^^ modest rank of the notes ; 
stitnding m <be teliatidn which Dr^Meyrick doesi to the owhbr 
oFthe armoury, it is not dteogether graeef^ to be iU per^ 

her^^ 

< ;v r-- ^ If ; Iff f 
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and we as little doubt that the author will, ere long, have an 
opportunity of considering the propriety of remedying these de- 
fects. We observe, moreover, that he seems to labour under 
the cruet and unsightly afiliciion of translating all the passages 
he quotes, with a stern and rigorous precision. Dr M. must 
be perfectly aware, that a literal is not on that account always 
an accurate translation. The idiom of an author is sometimes 
as little to be accommodated in the trammels of another lan- 
guage, as a modern toxopholite would find himself in the habi- 
llments of an ancient archer; and though it may be very essen- 
tial to the author's purpose, to render names and terms strictly^ 
in order to analyze, derive and understand them, that can be no 
reason why the rest of the passage should be put in the same 
species of pillory. The pillory, indeed, is too mild a designa- 
tion for the punishment to which some of the extracts have 
been submitted ; for, seeing that they arc englished into the 
same number of lines (in many instances), to the great discern^ 
iiture of all the perspicuity and arrangement which the original 
writer may have proposed to himself they may rather be said 
to have been laid upon thc^bed of Procrustes. We mean no- 
thing harsh to Dr M. by these observations; on the contrary, 
nothing so strongly induces us to press upon him the expedien- 
cy of allowing himself a little more freedom, in bis treatment of 
poets^ historians and chroniclers, as the incontestable evi- 
dence of his ability to do so, which he has furnished in the 
pleasing and elegant Preface to his book. To these sugges- 
tions we would add, that a copious index would be extremely 
useful. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey to the reader some idea 
of the merits and execution — though we can give but a slight 
impression indeed, of the interest of Dr Meyrick's work, — we 
be allowed a remark or two upon a subject immediately 
connected with his subject. We mean the future arrangement 
and appropriation of the Horse-armour}r, or, properly 
spe^mg, of all the old armour and arms in the Tower of Lon- 
don, to spirit of collecting thesb proud and 

fmwntng Telics, is (as we trust) awakened, we hope add^ 
ed, very sfabi^f but a 

parts ;pf :thb:Mugdom, still: more antieiit memo#|^ 

inflicted yeoiifen 

of that fbrfir^ 
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Royal Collection. Wc canid not help suspecting that most 
egregious forgeries were every day fabricated by our scarlet 
friends for the delusion of the unwary.* It was difliicult at 
least to suppose, that the same armourer worked for Wil- 
liani the Concpieror and Queen Elizabeth; and though we 
have (u{)(»n holidays) a large faith for seeming discrepancies, 
and a becoming acquiescence * in apparent anachronisms, we 
liave been compelled to shake our heads at some twx) or throes 
of the Towner legends, touching the right property of various 
suits of armour, more or less remarkable ; aiid the actual ef- 
fect of certain arms, and other ‘ munition of war’ wliich l»ave 
long 4)een deposited in their present sanctuiiry, in mi inglori- 
ous but innocent repose. There is a story attached to a 
wonder-working mortar, aged about three centuries, — that is 
tiio long to be repeated hero, but would have overnuitchecl 
the respectful credulity of Sir Roger de Coverley himself. 
And wx* could never see, without feelings of considerable in- 
diguation, the heroic bosom of the proud Elizabetli, incased 
ill that whicli is impudently asserted to luive been heu corselet, 
but whicli is now ascertained to luive originally protected 
the sitting part of lier jolly Sire. We need not, however, 
be at much trouble in stating reasons for a re-arrangernent of 
tlie collection in the Towner. The gross ignorance wliich is dis- 
played — not only by those wdio exhibit It-, but by those w]‘o 
i)rigiTially got it up, as it is termed — ^nnist shock every man 
of tlie lea:-it historical information; and wlien we firul, upon 
tlic indisjiutable data, which pre axkluced for this opinion, by 
Dr MeyriclL — ‘ that t!ie Towxr of Lojidon contains no armour 
t>r a date anterior to the reign of Henry VII., ’ it is too niucli 
to lie called upon to accept a lo!ig line of wood en- steed ed . ino- 
narchs, commencing with the Norman, as bearing their owm 
genuine panoply of liattle. 

There is something so noble and generous in the associa- 
tions which an inspection of the armour of our ancestors ex- 
cites in us, that it may be doubted whether a superb collection 
of this kind be not rather matter of state policy, tlian a mere 
splendid appendage to the dignity of the Crown. If tlie recol- 
lection of the glory of past ages can be thus evidenced^ as it 
were, to the $ens^ jr-4f the ambition of young ami ardent spi- 

' pr Meyriek, having lately inspected the Arsenal, at 
has subjeii^ te ^ of the Litde vida^^^ 

A'mbraa-'^llii^dhhs of ArmOdr';. from 
ef '^'htnnbngging^f-%:ni6t pecnliar.to 
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rits can be aroused, by the visible presence and actual contact 
of those arms in which the Plantagenets and the Tudors,— the 
scions of York and Lancaster, — the i)e Veres, the l)e Mow- 
brays, the Douglases, — the Clares and the Nevilles, — the Tal- 
bots, the Percys and tlie Devereux, — ^have earned in blood the 
green laurels which yet flourish, after the lapse of centuries, 
above their graves ; — if that honourable emulation, which, 
scorning the sordid aids of interest and intrigue, would work 
its own passage to honour and distinction, is animated by the 
memory of tliose brave soldiers who conquered renown, and 
bore away their rewards on the sands of Palestine, in the fast- 
nesses of Wales, among the mountains of Asturia, in the 
plains of France, and on the moors of Scotland; — of how 
great moment is it that these venerable remains should be pro- 
perty ordered and arranged, so that the enthusiasm of imi- 
tation may not be checkecl by any obtrusive and uneasy doubt, 
whether (for example) that which is shown for the helmet of 
the fifth Harry be not in reality the .morion of one of King 
Charles’s troopers ? We say nothing of the natioiial disgrace 
that attaches to the circumstance of countenancing any flagrant 
errors in that which may be called a national collection. There 
can be little difficulty experienced in the emendation of those 
errors, now that our author has discovered, furnished and 


proved the rules, by which every requisite inquiry can be satis- 
factorily and immediately answered. If, however, there should 
be, it is impossible to doubt, from the scientific zeal, and the 
tone of liberal feeling, by which the book before us is dis- 
tinguished, that Dr Meyrick would willingly contribute to 


such an object, the benefit — ^not only of his extraordinary 
knowledge, but also of his good taste. 

It mi^it then remain to be considered, whether the Tower of 


London will be a fitting depository for such a collection, when 
.arrangement shall have been so remodelled. . But we are 
the necessity of pursuing this consideration by the rei- 
ppmpkin^ fliat are heard, in every Session of Parliament, 
— tbiaiiopm is waited at tlie Tower for the ‘ ordnance stores^ ’ 
4^ appear to us, jthal;it would be at once a saving of vsfet 

magazine of ordnance stores,,— 

ia the- whole of ,the^,^ arms- in ihe:. 

thatare not :'efficieni;fbr ■ 
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its accommodation ; and, seeing that the extensive fabric trbich 
has been projected on that account, by the classical genius of 
Mr Smirke, is already commenced, and promises to be of pro- 
digious capacity : — surely its walls must be the most fitting as- 
sylum for tlie war and time-worn habiliments of the old and re- 
doubted Barons of England. In the immediate vicinity of the 
ancient trophies of Marathon, and the rust-eaten arms of the 
legionaries who fought under the standards of Agricohi and 
Sevenis, let the swords and helmets be deposited of the more 
modern, but not less valiant warriors, who achieved the battles 
of Crecy and Agincourt— of Ascalon, and Chalons, and Najara. 


Art. V. Essays on Constitutional Eaw and the Foi'ms of Process / 
containing Suggestions for shortening the Duration^ and lesstti- 
ing the Offence,^ of ' Judicial Procedure in the different Courts in 
Scotland^ By William lliTcitiE, Solicitor of Supreme 
' Courts in Scotland, &c* 

Oeasons of political commotion, though often the only oppor- 
tunities allowed for the acfiustment of political rights, cer* 
tainly are not the best fitted for their wise and deliberate set- 
tlement. It was, therefore, fortunate for England, that the en- 
croachments of the Stuarts, which at last made rebellion a vir- 
tue, did not take place till after the Constitution had been in a 
great measure matured. This gave the people certain great and 
fixed points to look to ; and made them feel, that all they had 
to do, in order to secure a good practical Government, was 
to put down the usurpations by which the forms and the 
principles they had long been possessed of had been recently 
invaded. The Revolution did not create their liberties, but 
only restored and defined them. It was not so with Scotland. 
With reference to public freedom, her Government bad at^ay^ 
been very defective in theory, and generally utterly detestable in 
practice ; in so much, that^ even although she had been exempt- 
ed from the tyranny under which the sisthr kingdom suffered^ 
she could not have g^ne on, as England with the same exemp- 
tion nnghjt;, inCreatung for ages in happiness and security. „ She 
had not succi^ed ih or^mnizing ev^ the eiementaiy 
free constitu^^^ and had neve^ 

" '-One'bad^'elfect of this 
object being ndt so 

quarter of the Island; a# if 

land, no doubt, infimteiy better bdbee^ 
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in a very flefective condition. The abuses to which this part of 
the kingdom had been subjected, were so cruel and monstrous, 
that the people were induced to think, that if they got rid of 
these, every thing else was unimportant, or might be tolerated. 
If they had had more experience, they would have taken that oc- 
casion to make a thorough revision of their whole systerg ; but 
they were so far behind in the science of liberty, that they aim- 
ed at little more than putting a period to the existing troubles; 
which indeed ivcrc so frightful, that even sagacious men may 
well be excused for having allowed them to absorb all their 
thoughts. But this w^as unioi tiniate ; for it not only left defects 
in the fabric of the government, which, it might easily have 
been seen, must always be dangerous to liberty, but it left these 
to be confirmed by the circumstance, that they could not al’ter- 
wards be changed without interfering with what had been un- 
derstood to be a general settlement of all complaints. 

The Union afforded a fit opportunity for supplying this omis- 
sion. But it also was lost ; and chiefly from the same cause. The 
nation was not sufliciently advanced, and was too much occupied 
with immediate grievances, to enable its leading men to per- 
ceive,— -or at least to have any chance of correcting, — imperfec- 
tions which, by that time, it might otherwise have been confi- 
dently anticipated that a future age would suffer from and object 
to. Accordingly, though the Union and its terms were keenly 
contested for many months, it is surprising how little discussion 
seems to have taken place on questions connected with the 
preservation of public liberty. Those who were pledged to 
support the measure, seem to have been only anxious to car- 
ry it any how those who took an interest in the terms, aim- 
ed only at commercial or fiscal advantages; — while those who 
were altogether hostile, wasted themselves in idle declama- 
tion about the independence of their ancient mother Cale- 
donia; and there does not appear to have been a single per- 
son ^who had vigilance and sagacity enough to look forward to 
the fiiture operation of the diflerent parts of the government 
they we|!e bequeathi% to their country, or to think how little 
they ^ere securing for distant ages, when the recent atrocities 
would all and new grounds of alarm for 

might arise. The resiiit wa% tlmt 
vat tiie ^ 
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menty and being made acquaint^ wHh the free feelings of die 
English people. 

These defects are to be found in almost every part of our 
system, of which the preservation of liberty is, or ought to be, 
the object ; and they are certain to stand out more and more 
consp|||uously hereafter, according as the nation shall advance 
in pumic spirit and intelligence. Whether the institution we 
now propose to examine, falls within this description or not, 
every person must judge for himself; but, one way or other, it 
affects every thing in Scotland, — and therefore is well worth be- 
ing examined. We allude to the office of Lord Advocate, niul 
to certain matters with which that office is inseparably con- 
nected. 

This is a subject on which, with reference to the actual na^ 
ture of the office, there has lately been a complaint that very 
little is known ; and therefore we understand, that, in conse- 
riucnce of tlie difficulty which Parliament has occasionally felt 
‘in comprehending its exact character, it has often been pro- 
posed, even by members of administration, to get its mysteri- 
ousiiess removed by the labours and the report of a Committee. 
It is under the influence of the same ignorance, that we some- 
times hear, what appear to us to be extravagant remedies pro- 
posed, both by the enemies and the friends of reform, for very 
fanciful objections to this institution ; and therefore, in order that 
the attention of tlie public, which is beginning to be awakened 
to these Scottish matters, may neither be relaxed nor misdirect- 
ed, we shall now endeavour to explain what is the real condition 
of the office, and what is the extent of the reformation, if any, 
which it appears to re({uire. We may premise, that with its mere 
history we iiave nothing to do. However interesting it may be 
to the antiquarian to trace its origin and progress, our concern is 
with its present practical state and tendencies. The result of any 
inquiry beyond this, we are satisfied, would be, that there is 
nothing, however absurd, iUegal or inapplicable to modern 
usages, for which abundance of precedents could not easily be 
found in the ancient proceedings of an establishment, which was 
then little else than an engine of power in barbarous ancf irre- 
gular times. ' " 

First. The Loird Advocate, who, so far as we know, > 
variably b^el% and fohst be, a membet of the 

Adyooa^ an4 k and removed at tbe pieaiu^l 

of the Crown, is the general Public ^I^osecutor for 
Private prosecutions for criminal -lloflences are notrabsolutdiy 
forbidden by the Sc^Hch law ; bu# t^ much discomfigeri. 
It cequires a peculiar and very direct interest to 
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▼ate person to institute such a proceeding; and even when the 
tight to do so exists, the individual vested with it is exposed to 
various inconvenient restrictions. He is obliged^ for example, 
to begin by ^finding security for the payment of certain penalties 
if he fail to insist ; he must then take an oath that he believes 
his complaint to be well founded ; he has to pay his S 

and, if the case be decided against him, he must gener^^^p^y 
those of the accused also ; he is under the necessity of attending 
all the proceedings personally ; and there is very little protection 
against the disclosure of informers, or actions of damages. 
Practically speaking, therefore, private prosecutions are almost 
unknown. Everj^ ofibnee which is to be prosecuted, as all the 
material ones are, in the Court of Justiciary, which is the Su- 
preme Court for the whole country, is not only charged in the 
name, but is conducted by the directions, of the Lord Advo- 
catej or of those who act under him ; while slighter delicts, 
which are tried before the local magistrates, are prosecuted and 
conducted by an officer called the JProcurator-Fiscal, who, in 
various respects, but chiefly in this right of prosecution, is, in 
pis district, what the King’s Advocate, by whom however he is 
generally liable to be superseded even there, is to the country 
at large. In the exercise of this privilege, bis Lordship is in- 
vestea with a very large discretion. Indeed, however he may 
be indirectly controlled by Parliament, or by public opinion, 
hiis discretion, in as far as strict law is concerned, is almost un- 
limited. It is not positively settled whether he is bound, in any 
circumstances, to give up the name of his informer; but it would 
certainly require a very extraordinary case to force him to do so, 
and we do not know that it has ever been done. He is not bound 
to explain the grounds on which he either accuses^ or abstains 
from accusing. Neither be, nor the Crown which he represents^ 
are liable in any costs; and without a prostitution of his office, 
plain and gross that it can scarcely ever be supposed to be 
cbinthitted, he may safely smile at every threat of damages. In 
ioih# words, he is the absolute Monarch of this great depart- 
men^of criminal 

in thus prpsecudng,^ declining to prosecute he 
Isf any thing like the Goronei^s Inquest, or the 

'Mr insti^t^iie:::aieV:UU^ 
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we know nothing to hinder him from keeping the accusation 
hanging over the head, and over the character, of the person to 
whom he has attached it, for twenty years. If he imprisons, 
the prisoner has a remedy under a statute to be named imme- 
diately ; or if there be an indictment, the accused may demand 
protection from the Court, But if he does nothing but accuse, 
that is, if be merely prefers the charge and gets the person com- 
mitted, and then consents to his liberation, we are not aware of 
any legal remedy that the accused has in order to avoid the 
anxiety and shame of being thus charged, except to wait for 
twenty years ; after which, it is understood that the right of pro- 
secution is barred by the mere lapse of lime- 2. If the im- 
prisonment be insisted on, the prisoner can only get out of con- 
finement by finding bail, if the offence be bailable ; oi% if it be not 
bailable, or if he cannot find bail, by availing himselfof the pro- 
visions of a statute passed by the Scottish Parliament in the reign 
of Queen Anne, which, from its date, is commonly called the Act 
of 1701- This statute prevents the extension of confinement of 
persons in custody for trial beyond a certain period. But then, if 
the prisoner does not chuse, or if he neglects, to make a formal 
application to the Court for the benefit of this act, it does not 
reach his case, and he may lie in jail untried till the said twenty 
years be out, S« When the prisoner does avail himself of this 
statute (the benefits of which cannot be withheld from him while 
he is forced to continue in jail), the advantages which it gives 
him are chiefly, that he must know his accuser and his crime, and 
have his trial brought on and finished within a computed time. 
The length of the time depends on the proceedings of the ac- 
cuser, and the adjudged cases show that it is often a matter of 
excessive difficulty to ascertain it ; but it is now quite certain, 
that it may be extended in every case to HO days, or to nearly 
five months. For this period, the Lord Advocate is entitled, 
certainly not without control, for he is accountable to Parlia- 
ment and to the public, but without any regular legal check, to 
cause the incarceration of any individum in Scotland, nearly at 
his own discretion, 

Fouf'thly, When the prisoner is at last about to be brpught 
to trial, he must have his indictment, with the names of all nti 
jurors and witnesses and a specification of all articles of 
evidence at least fifteen days before; and at the trial he fd ways 
has coimseli who are entitled to address the |ury on hiavlplii^ 
and who, in all dii^iissions, haye the of speakkig last# 

Theae are advantage^ but still there are some 

hia situafipn be taken into view in 

■ estiniate of the lowers of his accusers, IsT, 
We have formerly eitplained, that tiberc yet wdiich 
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secures perfect impartiality in the preparation of the lists of the 
Jury, and that the fifteen persons who are to try the case are 
named 'by the presiding Judge. It has been decided by 

the Court of Justiciary to be law, that that Court may, as it is 
usually expressed, declare xicvr crimes; that is, declare acts to 
be crimlniil which were never heard of as criminal, or perhaps 
never heard of at all before. * It seems to be held in England, 
(says the leading modern authority on Scotch Criminal Law*), 

‘ that no Court has power to take cognizance of any new of- 
‘ fence, although highly pernicious, and approaching very near- 

• ly to others which have been prohibited, untif some statute 

• has declarctl it to be a crime, and assigned a punishment. 

With us, the maxim is directly the reverse ; that our Supreme 

* Court have an inherent pemer as Buch^ com 2 >etentljtj to punuh 
‘ {yoiih the exception of life and Ihnb) n)et'p act vehich is obvious-- 

ly cf a criminal nature^ altkoitgh it be suck^ vAiich^ in time 

* past^ has nevci' been the subject of prosecution. * This is 

elsewhere called by the same author, ‘ the native vigcntr^ of our 
criminal law (vol. i. p, 4f36.) 9d(y, All the judgments of this 

Court are irreversible from the moment they are pronounced. 
There is not only no appeal to any other tribunal, but no power 
even by that Court of reviewing any of its own sentences, or of 
judicially consulting any other Judges. 

Fourthly. The Lord Advocate has not only these privileges 
in his own person, but, besides being aided by a Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, be has the power of splitting himself into various parts, by 
a nomination of Deputies, each of ivhom has the same authority 
with his constituent. We are not aware that there is any limit 
to the number of representatives whom his Lordship may thus ap- 
point; but tliose who act are in general only three. They 
must be of the legal profession, and are commonly young men. 
The Lord Advocate is held to be responsible for them; and 
therefore, however difficult it may be in practice to make any 
one who is personally innocent, responsible for the official con- 
duct of another, he alone appoints and removes them at plca- 
sure» So that there are thus prosecutors in the country, who, 
though Umy act in the name of another, yet perform the great 
mass; the criminal business, including the resolution to tryj 
without having^^^ quaUfications previously kiib^^ being 

dire^^.iiamh3: hyf the .Stafo*- V- ; ■■■- .■ •- " 

To all tb^e l)^aV po ia invariably 

joined another, which iis|; apt to m exer^i^ of all the rest, 

to an extent wbfoh neithtir/the iaw nor pra€d&» has exac de- 
fine4 i^it winch IS v^y cphi^llei^^ 
prg^;;;ipf:the;:A8niinistratioh;;^hhd%.'':Which':vfe 

^ Hume*B C Introduction, p. 12. 
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purely Political. It is from this that the principal dignity and 
influence of his ofiice is derived. He is not only the professional 
adviser of the Crown in legal afiairs, but he necessarily obtains' 
and holds his situation solely on condition of his supporting the 
interests of the party that promotes him ; and in order that he 
may do so the better, it is quite well known to every body whom 
he may have occasion to address or act with, even in his proper 
olEcial character, that he engrosses a very large share of irregu- 
lar and undefined, but, for this very reason, of most eifectual 
patronage. ^ 

These are the principal circumstances which distinguish nis 
s)tuiitibn.r Whatever opinion may be formed of the expediency 
<3r inexpediency of their operation, these are the facts. Tiiat 
they vest this office with power, which is not only prodigious in 
extent, but not subject to any regular and familiar control of 
a legal character, — by which we mean any control liable to be 
enforced, like other matters of right, by ordinary applications 
to a Court of Justice, and not resolving merely or chiefly into 
what is called the responsibility of the servants of Government — 
is beyond all question. This may be quite proper ; but no one 
who is aware either of the theory or of the practice of this of- 
fice, can honestly dispute the fact, that its privileges are as ex- 
tciKsive as we have described them to be. So far as we know, there 
is no one man armed with so great a power in any government 
professing to be free, in Europe ; and certainly there is no other 
within the sphere of the British Constitution. It is difficult to 
add much to a power which is so great, that it enables its posses- 
sor to imprison, for 140 days, or, which is often of more im- 
portance than even this positive act, which enables him to ab- 
stain from trying or imprisoning, or, in other words, to give 
an indemnity to all those who he thinks deserve it. According*- 
ly, the report of the proceedings in Parliament show, that those 
who have enjoyed this office have, at diiferent times, described 
it as virtually engrossing all the other powers of the State. It 
has been said advisedly, ahd on the most solemn occasions, that 
the Lord Advocate is the Privy Council of Scotland, — the 
Grand Jury of ^Scotland,— the Commander-in-chief of the 
Forces of Scotland, ^tfae guardian of the whole police of the 
country^-^and tilled the absence of higher orders, the gene>^ 
ral management of the business of Govenunehiis devolved upon 

him, 

Tlii^, a disdafira e^ House of pommons, in the 

year 1^0^, nature of this officers pdwere; 

and the $ituatidn> aiid wai weJl 

ecquairilt^ s^ |tS; prlvii^% both % 

Is said by tl^ p^ Reporteis tP baye gf^ 
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lowing account of them. ‘They, Sir, who judge of the office 
‘ of Lford Advocate for Scotland, by a comparison with the 

* dry,; formal office of Attorney-General in this country, have, 

^ indeed, formed a most erroneous opinion on the subject. The 

* honourable gentleman has professed his inability to explain to 

* the House me various and complicated duties of this office. 

* I wish that I could, within any reasonable compass, define its 
‘ duties ; for then, I can assure the House, that, though extensive 
^ almost beyond conception^ they would afford me ease and re- 
‘ drement, compared with the endless succession of duties which 
‘ now successively pass under my review. It will be necessary 
‘ for hie to say a few words here respecting the executive go- 
‘ vernment of Scotland previous to the Union. At that period, 

‘ the Lord High Chancellor^ xYie Lord Justice-General^ the Lord 
^ Justice-Clei'ky Lord Prii^ Sealy and the Lord Advocate, 

‘ were the constituent members of administration. From a va- 
‘ riety of causes, these have successively disappeared. The 
‘ Lord High Chancellor is no longer in existence.* The Lolrd 
« Privy Seal exists merely for the purpose of appending the 
‘ seal of Scotland. The Lord Chief Justice-General is the 
‘ mere nominal head of a Court at which he never presides. 
‘ By a special act of Parliament, the Lord Justice Clerk can 
‘ have no scat in the House, and is wholly confined to his own 
‘ Cohrt—under these circumstances, Sir, the whole of the duties 
‘ connected with these various departments have noW' entirely de^ 
^ volved on the Lord Advocate ^Scotland, To him all inferior 
‘ officers look for advice and decision ; and, with the greatest 
^ proprietyy it viay be said that he possesses the whole of the exc- 
^ ctUive government of Scotland under his particular care. 1, Sir, 

* have found in my own experience, how boundless Bxo Xho duties 

‘ which this office imposes. It has fallen to my lot, in a thou-^ 
i sand instances, not only to give advice on subjects connectedi 
‘with my professional pursuits, but on subjects altogether foreign 
^ from my habits of life. I have often been under the necessity 
‘ of giving advice in matters purely Military^ axA \jo endeavour 
f to reinove d had occurred in arranging the 

f means of national defen<^. J may states without exagger^^^^ 

the frst ^ 

th^acts into^^ 

? dpinjms on m 

' peo-' 

ndtbing 
'bf them 

■ ■; allow- 

mv*. 
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derstatedb The truth is, that our Prosecutor^s mixture of ge- 
neral political superintendence with undefined legal rights, 
makes it difficult to say what privileges he has not, or at least 
will not be held to have, whenever a particular case occurs in 
which it is necessary to answer a complaint by reference to the 
nature of his situation. 

This has given rise to two opposite opinions as to the course 
that ought to be pursued with respect to it Some are for an 
instant and complete abolition of the place, which they hold to 
be, even on ordinary occasions, an utter abomination. There 
are others again who think that it does not require to be even 
corrected ; but that, though it be an institution which could not 
possibly be transplanted into any other part of the British em- 
pire, it does excellently in Scotland, and is indeed the principal 
cause of that administration of the common law which these per- 
sons hold to be the boast of this part of the kingdom. The reason- 
ing of the former class does not require to be explained. It con- 
sists in referring to the preceding facts. The reasoning of the latter 
class is this. They say that the office was instituted as a protection 
to individuals' against unjust accusation, and a protection to the 
public against there being no accusations at all ; — that the duty of 
thus investigating crimes and suspicions requires very great dis- 
cretionary powers, the exercise of Which ought not to be lightly 
questionable ; — that, to prevent abuse, however, the Lord Advo- 
cate, as such, must hold a high place in the ^tate, and be much 
in the confidence of the executive government; — that this el^ 
ration is a security against any prostitution of his office that 
the very greatness of his power, by keeping up a constant jea- 
lousy, is the best securit}' for his moderation ; — and that a sin- 
gle individual, experienced in law, eminent in dignity, and re- 
moved from temptation, is at once a more intelligent and a more 
Responsible instrument than either grand juries, or any thing 
else that has ever been invented for the purpose of uniting 
com{0ete vigilance with complete impartiality in the prosecu** 
lion or the nonrprosecution of crimes. . 

^Lest it; shoiila be supposed that we are not doing justice to 
the last of these views, we shall state it in the words of the au- 
thor already quoted, whose authority on these subj^ts is 
more f^^ in hi|||pti^4:a^mn, I 

pt^Hsb bis work 
if my fmtlfoe country from tMt 

f the iMo 

Acting under the ■ 
fluence this the tbllowing is the aiiswer made 
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to the objection we have referred to. There are no italics in 
the original ; but we have printed such of the words in that fonu 
as seem worthy of the intelligent reader’s special notice. 

‘ 1 think it may also be doubted whether the com[>laint is better 
founded respecting that part of our system which lodges the power 
of prosecution with a public officer, the Lord Advocate, by whom 
it is exercised according to his own judgment and discretion. For 
what are the evils which have been found in practice to attend 
this plan of accusation ? Or is it not rather certain, that, to this 
very course of proceeding, t(chick places the entire rcspomibilUj/ Jor all 
prosectilions xi'ith one individual of higli rank and reputation (who 
therefore, on his own account, will be cautious and reserved h\ the 
exercise of his powers), we owe the singular and constant inodera- 
lion which has prevailed, time out (f mind^ in the administration of 
this part of public justice. Certainly it cannot he disputed, that, l>y 
this contrivance, tlte Prosecutor is most effectually removed from 
the contagion of that popular prejudice, cither for or against the ac- 
cused, which .is apt to arise in any case of an extraordinary or inte- 
resting nature. And, with respect to the risk of tlie influence of the 
Crown, it is true^ thnty in an arbilrarp government, xvhere the whole 
fmme and order of things tends to make the favour ef ike sovereign the 
chief object f regard and the sole means if pr ferment, such an iw- 
slitution might he made an engine <f injustice. But there is no in- 
ference from thence to the situation of things in this country, where 
such is the care of freedom and love of justice, and such the high hu 
f lienee of the popular part of the Constitution, that any person holding 
the office of Lord Advocate, who should strain his powers, or pervert 
them to oppressive purposes, would injure alike his own reputation 
and fortune, and the service of the Crown. And as, on the one 
hand, the inhabitants of Scotland have nothing to fear, and, in truth, 
have never suffered (since the Revolution at least) from the privileges 
of this office, so, on the other, it is impossible to deny the high and 
extensive btuiefits which attend it, in maintaining the police of the 
country, and securing the prosecution of every criininai whose case 
requires it, without any trouble, or a shilling even of expense to the 
party injured, ' ^ ^ .h 

Both of these views are incorrect; and the real truth wilV' 
probably be found to lie between iheni. A distinction must be 
amended to which is plainly overlooked in each. “ 

:ln that is, in cases not affected by political 

Cmisiderationsj^the^^ of all interest or prejudice may 

easily fenabll dm sense or hum^Ry of those 
any tiiim ^ith the office, to overcome its In 

dit ir pracdfec ; and %e presume dint it is only of 
itiiat those are thinking, vvKo .make geneit^^: ptoegyricks.oif 
institution itselfi Even with this restjSctibn, afe- 

correct : witness the monitory case|)f 
nure in lTi>2 ; and the almost c<>nstant ;»itpport, or invi- 
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tation, which lias been given Ui the Court in its claims to Iho 
exercise of those powers, such as that of enacting new crimes, 
whicli, even though lh< y be foiiiukd in barbarous law, it is 
plain tliiit no court ought to exercise, or oiiglit to be emuntrag- 
ed to think of as falling within its sphere. But it inav hv con- 
cede(! that, in general, the practice of the oihee has, In oi\i!niiry 
cases, been iu(!icious, moderate, and impartial. The great won- 
(lor, and tiie just praise, is, that a system so liable to abuse has 
bet;n jil)used so little. 

But, as Cicero says of a Roinan prosecutor, * Nulla est laus 
‘ iih esse integrum, ubi nemo est qiii aut }X)ssit, aut conetur, 

" cori'uinpere^ * These are cases in wliich there is no tempta- 
tion U) go wTong. How does tlie truth stand wlion it is tried 
l>y ihe touchstone of one of those questions in which tlie latc of 
an administration is involved, — or the conduct of its local re- 
presentatives is at stake, — or party interests and feelings are even 
implicated ? Is it indeed true, that, onsiic/i occrrsio?is^ ‘ the inha- 
‘ bitants of Scotland have nothing to fear^ and, in truth, /iovr 
‘ fievcr suffered (since the lievolution at least) I’rom the privi- 
‘ leges of this oflice ?’ Let history answer this question. We 
Jiuist decline entering into any details ; partly because each in- 
stance of alleged suffering would open uj) a field more exten- 
sive lluin we can allow for the wludc subject, and partly be- 
cause the proper reply to such propositions, when viewed, ns 
we view all this intuter, with reference to tlie principles of an 
institution, and not to the conduct of any individuals, consists 
in appealing, not to what has taken place in detach e<I cases, 
but to what the tendencies of the institution entitle us to hold 
must always t^ke place, were it even adiiiinistered by angels. It 
is a dcgratlatioii of the caus^ of truth to descend to any other re- 
futation, except that w'liich rests solely upon the known moral 
nature of man. Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate of 
Charles the Second, a very learned and eminent person, has an 
argument, in Ins Treatise on our Criminal Law, against the ex- 
pediency of Juries in penal trials. Part of his reasoning is 
founded on the evidence aflbrded by examples of the corrup- 
tion of juries, and of the integrity of judges. Would it hot 
have beeuridle.in any person to have exposed this by examin- 
ing his cases ? Thhre afe some occasions on which, in order 
to judge of a political institution, we must examine every thing 
about it in detail. But there are others, and this is one, in 
whidi supersede, by the obviousness* 

of nhe ir^stilt,^ as the identity, at all times, 

the biii^an character. ■ it reasonable to requite examples 
abuse, in carder to be convinced that an absolute monarch ipust 
always 1;^ aibad even though he slioqjd hapi^en to te an ex- 
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cellent man ? We are far from saying, that it is impossible for a 
public prosecutor to act with impartiality in party questions. 
But, in reasoning on tlie probable result of an institution, we 
must think of its general tendencies. Now, without meatiing 
to cast any imputation on any individual, who has ever held, 
holds, or ever will liold, this office, we may surely say, that 
the chance of a public accuser being quite candid, wlien his 
place or his party are at stake, may fairly be judged of by 
Teferring to that principle which declares, that the most in- 
corruptible person who ever sat in tlie judicial chair must 
be presumed unfit to be safely intrusted with the official dis- 

E osal of one sixpence, if he has an interest in it ; — that the most 
onest man alive cannot be believed, even under the sanction of a 
special oath, if he can gain or lose one farthing by the result of 
a cause in which it is proposed to make him a witness; and 
that, in Scotland particularly, partiality i? lield to be so preva- 
lent, that the law requires even a supreme judge to leave the 
Bench, if a cause be about to be proceeded with in which the 
interest of certain relations, far beyond his own family, is con- 
cerned. But what are all these when compared with the interest 
which is felt in the fate of a party ? — ^in keeping or losing a 
high and lucrative office ? — ^in being resistless, in a station where 
the mere exercise of power looks something like the possession 
of real greatness ? 

Nor will this consideration be removed by saying, that those 
who are raised to this office must necessarily be persons of high 
characters, tret this be assumed. Still it is very dangerous to let 
our lives and liberties depend on the character of any one man. 
But, besides this, there are two things which, with reference to real 
life, deprive this personal and complimentary defence of all force. 
In place, those who hold that tins office has been abused, 

and that it must always be liable to abuse in political cases, are 
by ho means bound to ascribe this to the fault of the per- 
son who holds it. It would not materially diminish the force 
of the objection, though it were to be assumed that no one 
?i|^rid*j>ossibly be invested with it, without previbusly beings or 
inifhihtly b man. The misfortune in suieh 

mattors ^ ^jjat/peb^^ all of one mind | that each per**- 

son tliih^ it his duty tb do what is to support his oWn conscienii- 
oas opimhh ; ■ and tha^ be strbi^st 

in mehi. per^ 

■ lent ind iUie^ things haVe^-^ deme m pubUcIiie^ 

' ^ou^t winch 

and whuit satisfac^dh was it to 
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plained of oppression, that the former were remarkably worthy 
characters ? The vice is in the system, and not in the men. In 
the second place^ in order to make the administration of law sa- 
lutary, it ought to be above suspicion. Now, let public prose- 
cutors, acting at their own discretion, be as pure as they may, 
they never will get universal credit for their purity. Their 
characters and motives may be perfect ; but the mischief is, 
that tliose who differ from them, can seldom be made to be- 
lieve, or to care, for this ; and therefore, the reliance which is 
demanded for them upon this account, can never have any ef- 
fect, even where it is perfectly well founded, except to throw 
discrl^dit on the system which requires such faith to support it. 
‘ Magnitude periculi sumnio timore hominem ailicit, quod unq 
® judicio de fortunis omnibus decernit; idque dum cogitat, non 
‘ minus saepe ei venit in mentem potestatis, quam equitatis, 
‘ tU8e ; — ^jDropterea quod omues, quorum in alter i us manu vita 
‘ posiUi est, saepius illud cogitant, quod jiossit is, cujus in di- 
tione ac potestate sunt, quam, quid deheat fa(!ere. ’ * 

There have therefore been various remedies proposed for 
what at all times have been felt to be formidable objections to 
this office. There are some, as we have already hinted, who are 
for its instant abolition, or for alterations which amount to near- 
ly the same thing. It is not unusual, for example, to hear it 
proposed, that the Lord Advocate should not be privileged to 
decline disclosing his informer; that he ought not to be saved 
from costs or damages, — that he ought to have no right to de- 
legate his authority to others, — ^and that some liberal provision 
should be made for private prosecutions. Now, it is plain that 
these, and many similar remedies that might easily be named, 
are inconsistent with the existence of the office. If we are to 
have a public prosecutor at all, he must be vested with those 

E rivileges without which* he could not act ; and if we are not to 
ave him, he had better be abolished directly, tlian allowed to 
remain in an ineffectual condition. But there ar^ other altera- 
tions to which this objection does not apply, and which proceed 
upon the principle that the office is not to be abolished, eitlier 
d^^ectly or but that its respectability and usefulness 

is to be increased, by making it more popular and more agree- 
ab^ to the principles of our constitution. 

: The veiy first change 6f tills description which se^s now 

t^ibe ca^^ wbi^ is recommend requiring nq 

on tlie practice of the 

■ . Lord Advocate should-, be- 

. in' w ■infinitdy less 

' ♦" Cic^o- pro P. Quintio. -V-.".' ■r'-' ■ ■'y!';/ ' 
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t!ian lie now is. Thete wns some apology for his being requir- 
ed to discharge the duties of an agent for administnition wlicn 
the kingdoms were first united ; because there was then such 
ignorance of Scottish affairs in the highest quarters, and the inter- 
course with the metropolis was so imperfect, tliat it was neces- 
sary to have some resident organ of government ; and, thougl) 
the Public Prosecutor was the very last person who ought to liave 
been selected lor this business, it was not unnatural to employ 
him. But now that the country is trained to liabits of lawful in- 
dustry, — that the whole of our affairs are as well known at the 
seat of goverrnnentas they are here, — that the people have risen 
to a j lister conception of their constitutional rights, — that go- 
vernment is effectually represented by other officers in all <le- 
partments, — and that a letter can easily reach London in forty- 
eight hours; — ^therc seems to be no ground whatever for con- 
tinuing the junction of two offices which are quite inconsistent. 
For nothing can be more glaring than the incompatibility be- 
tween the duties of a public prosecutor, and tliosc of a mere 
servant of administration. Tlie interest wliich the^ community 
has in tlie impartiality of its Judges, is not much greater than 
that which it has in the impartiality of its national accuser. If 
this officer has not candour and firmness to view every case sole- 
ly according to its legal merits ; but, either from arbitraryness 
of {iiinciple, — from violence of temper, — ^from gratitude to his 

I jutrons, — devotion io his party, — a bias towards his IViefids, — 
le be likely to mitigate prosecution in favour of some who 
are probably guilty, but whose guilt it is inconvenient to expose, 
or to enforce it strictly figainst others w1u> maybe innocent, but 
over whose innocence it is convenient to cast a doubt, — he is the 
greatest curse that a coinitw can know. It is but just, there- 
fore, with reference eve®% himselfi to keep him clear of tliat 
constant party contact, whir ls a more copious source of pre- 
judice than almost all tlie other temptations to which our nature 
cap be exposed. 

This too is'^infinitely more necessary in Scotland than it is in 
England- In the latter country there are Grand Juries and po- 
pular elepthnis many other institutions, which st£uid between 
the pcopll^id the official accuser. But, in Scotland, there is 
nothing in tei^ppsed between these two, except perhaps public opi^ 
nipn, which is otlen uniufonned, and must in each individual case 
be padiainentary responsibility. The 

litde practised in those habits of order- 
w gofar to supers^e all the 

otft The nuinber obo plac^ ctf 

libhoiir M jprocunng whjchj the patroni^ij 

iof the IS at least very desir^bfe, 
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is much greater here in proportion to the population. In cvory 
country too in which there is no Parliament, the Bar neces- 
surily becomes the next important political element, and its in- 
dependence is the next best preservative of public spirit. Now, 
the Scotch Bar, though pnxligiously overcrowded, with reference 
to real practice, is in the extraordinary situation of having one 
office for every third, or for every second member ; which offi- 
(X^s being of a legal nature, may be supposed to fiill peculiarly 
within the fair line of the prosecutor’s influence. Now, is it 
right, or eveii decent, that he, on whose breath the life, liberty, 
and character, of every man and woman in the nation may depend, 
should be allowed, any where, but particularly in a country cir- 
cuinstauced ns this is, to expose his mind to the poison arising 
from regular and avowed party agency ? — especially since he 
can scarcely do so, without spreading that poison among classes 
in whose healthiness tlie country has an interest, and who are 
peculiarly ill fitted to resist it. 

If it be said that he is not a part^ agent, but the dignified , 
manager of the public business of Government, we shall not 
quarrel about tlie phrase. Government is the party in power ; 
and, let it be Whig or Tory, he who manages the political 
business in one of the provinces of Uiat government, is the organ 
or agent, or whatever it may be called, of that party. In what a 
painful situation, then, even for his own sake, is a Lord Advocate 


* Afier the most accurate examination wc can make, the following 
appears to be the state of the fact. 

The names on the roll of the Faculty of Advocates amount in all 
(December 1823) to 374. The number of offices held by these per- 
sons we cannot ascertain, because many of them are unconnected 
with the law, and are held out of Scotland ; but the civil offices, held 
by members of tliis Society within Scotland, are certainly above 
100. This includes Judges, Sheriffs, Professors, Crown Counsel, 
Clerks to burghs, to Sheriffs, and to Courts, Sheriff-substitutes, Col^ 
lectors of Decisions, situations in the Customs, Excise, General Re- 
gister House; Exchequer, See. &c. But this division of 100 among 
374 gives no correct idea of the extent of the influence to which the 
real professional part of the Bar is exposed; because many of these 
sitdations are not necessarily enjoyed by barristers, and because 
many of these office-holdors have no connection whatever with the 
Bar^ ttue practical view is, to divide tho really profession*^ 
«ai men capable of holding them. 

In thus;: 

l^re are oi^ names* l^bm 

ded^^ted i^^ from age, peei^a^, 

nc^;|bad; absenccr change of avocation;;^ 
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placied, who, while this unseemly combination of power lasts, can 
sc^cely stand up and address a single jury m a political case, 
without being consciouws that he is necessarily conveying to per- 
sons subject to the same prejudices, the impression that he is 
not merely submitting to them a question of evidence, but 
straining to obtain a victory for his party ? 


as completely renounced the Bar as if they had never belonged to it. 
This leaves 22^.. From these again may, in one view, be deducted 
53, who, having entered wiliiin the three last years, can scarcely ex- 
pect to be elected to any public station, and are legally ineligible as 
Judges and SheriiFs. This leaves 171 • Now, the offices for thes* 
224, or for these 171, are as follows: — 

''Judges in the Court of Session and 
Justiciary - - - - 15 

— in Exchequer - - 4? 

in Jury Court, not included 

in above - - - - 1 

■ in Admiralty Court - 1. 

— — in Commissary Court - 4 

, Sherid» . . - - SO 

Named by the Crown. \ Clerks of Session, at present 2, but 

commonly 3 - - - - 2 

Clerks of Jury Court - - 2 

Deputy Clerk Register - - 1 

Solicitor of Tythes - - - 1 

Lord Advocate • - - 1 

Solicitor General - - - 1 

Professor of Public Law in Univer- 


by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

— "M . by the Faculty 
of Advocates. 

-*■■"**■*- by the Boards. 

by the General 
Assembly of the 

,,|;,;;f,.ClJ!urch. . 


sity of Edinburgh - . - 

Depute Advocates 
Crown Counsel in Exchequer 
fLaw Professors in University of Edin- 
-J burgh - - - - 

(Collectors of Decisions - - 

J Counsel for the Boards of Excise and 
( Customs - 

\ Procurator for the Church • 


1 

3 
2 

S 

4 

1 

X 
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To wluit precise extent his exclusion from politics ought to 
be carried, it may not be easy to define ; but the clear prin- 
ciple is, tliat he ought to be viewed merely as tlie professional 
adviser of the Crown in professional matters. He can never 
be expected to be indifferent about the success of his par- 
ty; and we are by no means romantic about the extinction 
of party feelings, — ^^\dlich are salutary and necessary things. 
But, if thei'c be one person in the community who ought to 
be rescued, inore than another, from the prejudices which 
they are apt to create, it is he on m hose legal candour and 
moral liberality the comfort of our lives depends, more per- 
liaps than it does even on that of the judges. Though we 
concede, therefore, that he may be j)ledged to his party, 
both by honour and by interest, there is no reason why he 
should openly or secretly manage its affliirs, or be exhibited as 
one of the known disj>enscrs of political patronage. His ab- 
staining from this would at once be the most dignified thing for 
himself, and, therefore, the most expedient for his ])iitrons. 

W e are aware that it hiis been stated, that if tlie Lord Advo- 
cates does not take the general charge of Scotch affairs, there 
must be a regular Secretary for Scotland, and that this would 
l)e infinitely worse than what we have. We believe that it 
would. But tliere are two answers to this suggestion. 

In the,/?*,-?/ place, there is no necessity for such a secretary. 
Tiierc is no more need of a separate secretary for Scotland, than 
for Yorkshire, Norlhuniberlaiid or Wales. Every thing that Scot- 
land re( (Hires to be done, can easily be accomplished by the gene- 

and thus make the division among only 171, it seems to want only 
about a tenth of being one office Jbr each second person ! 

The emoluments of these offices, we should think, may be stated 
thus 


4 of them are worth about L.4000 a year, 

- L.16,000 

3 

- . - 8000 


9000 

3 

2500 


7500 

14 

2000 


28,000 

4 

1000 


4000 

8 

500 


. 4000 

34 - 

- - . 300 


10,200 

8 w 

probably below 250 

> 

- 2090 

78 " . 



.L.80,700 


We cannot pQ&itively yooch for the atsoMte 
deteils ; hui> after a 
'tiidty 'Correct. ' ■ 
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ral Secretary for the whole kingdom, and by the other public esta- 
blishments, with which the country is now quite familiar. There 
was a Secretary of State for Scotland for a few years after the 
Union ; and perhaps this was necessary for a short while at that 
crisis. But in the year 1725, a communication was made by the 
Duke of Newcastle to Duncan Forbes, the I^ord Advocate, stating, 
that ‘ his Majesty, not intending for tlie future to have any par- 
‘ ticular Secretary of State for Scotland, lias been pleased to 
‘ remove the Duke of Roxburgh from that employment, and 
‘ ordered his other Secretaries of State to take care of the depart-^ 
‘ ment that his Grace had. ’ If the other Secretaries could 
take charge of Scotland at that period, when the harmony be- 
tween the tw’o countries was scarcely begun, why sliiould they 
not do it now", vn lien it is completely systematized ? 

In the second place, if we must nave a separate Secretary, wc 
are very clear, that, let it be given to whom it may, this office 
ought never to be united with that of Public Prosecutor. The 
two things are irreconcileable. The Lord Advocate can never 
be prepared, by his previous habits and education, to make a 
good Secretary; and the feelings of a Secretary of • State are 
destructive of every quality that ought to predominate in the 
mind of a Lord Advocate. No person is either qualified, or 
ought to be allowed to act, as a Secretary for any part of the 
empire, who does not generally reside at the seat of govern- 
ment ; who is not thereby led to act with high public men of all 
parties; and is not trained to feel and to respect the discipline 
of Parliament. It may do very well to raise an ordinary bar- 
rister to the rank of Lord Advocate, and to the discharge of 
what ought to be the duties of that situation ; because this is all 
within the line of his professional experience and knowledge. 
But what can be more absurd than to tell such a man that he 
is How, all at once, a statesman ; and that, though he may never 
have crossed the Tweed, or conferred with a single public cha- 
racter, or smelt St Stephen’s, — he is to manage the whole 
public affairs of the country ! 

2. Having thus purified the official Prosecutor, — the next 
thing is to protect the accused from being confined, or degrad-- 
ed, by the charge, for an unnecessary length of time before he 
be tried. For mis purpose, it is necessary that the Act 6f 1701 
should undergo revision. This will startle official people, with 
whom (much more than with prisoners) it is a favourite bpitlion 
that this is a perfect statiite* ; The phrase s<m^edme$ is, 
is the of Seot^ 
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the Palladium of Scottish liberty. In one sense it is ; for it is 
all that we have; and it was no doubt a great relief to the coun- 
try, in the year 1701 , because, in those days, the correct state- 
ment of the former law w’as, that the Lord Advocate could do 
any thing he chose. But, as a protection to the subject woto, 
it appears to us, with all due deference to its encomiastic ad- 
mirers, to be a most defective statute. 

Its very obscurity, considering what its object is, is almost a 
sufficient objection to it. There is a tradition, that its author 
was, in his heart, a great enemy to the liberty of the subject, 
and that he used to boast, after the act was passed, that he had 
defeated its end, by making it unintelligible. Any one can easi- 
ly judge how far he succeeded by reading the act, which is ex- 
tremely short. Certain at least it is, that there is no one statute 
which it is more difficult, even for professional men, to expound, 
or which has required a greater number of decisions to attempt to 
.make clear. It is not above two years since, according to the Par- 
liamentary Reports, the Lord Advocate stated his conviction, in 
the House of Commons, that tl^statute prevented the possibility 
of imprisonment being extend* beyond one hundred days ; yet, 
in practice, it certainly extends the period to one hundred and 
forty days. What can be said worse of a statute meant for the 
protection of the subject, and which, therefore, the subject 
ought to understand, than that the Public Prosecutor himself 
was misled by it as to the extent of his own powers ? So far 
as it is dear, or is understood to be so, it is liable to very 
formidable objections. 

For one thing, the period of imprisonment of which it ad- 
mits, in all cases, as a matter of right to the Prosecutor, is too 
long. We are aware, that more than five months sometimes in- 
tervene between one Circuit and another ; and that there are 
aome cases in which all this time may be required to prepare for 
trial. But this is no reason why this should be assumed as a 
period which the Prosecutor is entitled to take advantage oi; m 
matter of right in every case. Where a fair opportunity occurs 
ibr trying, as, for example, a Circuit, it is surely subjecting him 
to no unreasonable restriction, to require that he should obtain 
an order of the Court for furlber time, or, at least, to allow tlie 

a uestion to be argued at the instance of the prisoner. Of course, 
le benefit of the full period would be very eadly obtained, and 
tlie granting bf it might, perhaps, soon become a matter of course* 
BuMdll, Ae ycry necesdqrof afq^lying to the would often 
prevent injurious dday, and operate as a greft protection to the 
prisoner, without being any obstracdon tp j^^ice. 

But tfaii defect is immaterial, when coinpared to the next, :wllich 
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isj that the act affords no protection whatever to those tc’/zo do not 
m%ake a formal ^written application to the Court for the benefit (fit. 
This, if it be not done by a professional man from charity, costs 
something; — ^the proceeefings are liable to very strict formal objec- 
tions ; and there is a very common and natural, though certainly a 
very absurd, idea, with ignorant people, that the very measure of 
claiming the protection of this statute is a sort of defiance of the 
Lord Advocate, and does not tend to conciliate. Accordingly, the 
fact is, that though prisoners may be pining in jail, and abusing 
the cruelty of the law, there is a general unwillingness to resort 
to the act. This may sometimes proceed from the prisoners 
having no desire to accelerate their trial. But, as this feeling 
must chiefly exist in the minds of guilty men, it is the very feel- 
ing which the public has an interest in preventing from being 
made an engine for procrastinating justice. Now, is it not in- 
expedient for the community, — cruel to the guilty,— still more 
cruel to those who, though conscious of innocence, are trem- 
bling for the plausible evidence to which they may be exposed, — 
and injurious to the habits o|i|he prosecutor and %is official 
associates, that if a prisoner be^ither so stupid, or so timid, 
not to institute a certain judicial proceeding, he may lie in jail 
almost for any given length of time? The Act 1701 affords 
no protection to such a person. Wc are quite clear then, that it 
would be a great, and, so far as we see, an unobjectionable im- 

E rovement, to declare, that every person, from the moment of 
is commitment for trial, was necessarily within the provisions 
of the act. This would protect prisoners, — it would expedite 
justice, — and it would greatly relieve those who are at the ex- 
pense of maintaining the inmates of jails. 

But, moreover, the statute makes no provision for accelerating 
the trials of those who are not imprisoned at all. Its declared pur- 
pose indeed, is to remedy excessive confnement. So that, as the law 
now stands, the only way in which a person who is sufiering under 
what he believes to be an unjust accusation, can force on a judicial 
Investigatton, or get free for ever of the charge, is to go to jail, 
and to lie there for 140 days. But, even of this remedy, it is 
always in the power of the prosecutor to deprive him, by not 
applying for bis commitinent, or by saying that he consents to 
his liberation.; if this be done, the accused ihii^ Hve under 
the ; the best way be cab, ^itf i£he' ^ 

ccitor and the Coutt ehidl their 

force die %itbhis iridi^^ 

ahull edeatise hi in ^ quarehtine of tiv 

5. Aher he has ^ the 

'^Ifon'-tbe' oomtbttniiy^' ^Okpoied fo "^fodewHe ridli-'by' the- 
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circumstances that have been mentioned, of the Court naniing 
the Jury,-— haviiifr the power to declare new crimes, — and all iu 
judgments being irreversible. On the first of these, which 
forms the great stain of our criminal jdrisprudence, we have, on 
other occasions, explained ourselves so fully, that we shall say 
nothing more about it at present. The other two deserve a few 
words. 

'I'he ^ native vigour* is monstrous. Hie reasoning generally 
cmploytid to defend it, that is, to defend the strange power by 
which a court of law, Vintfiont any in'cvious jrromulgation of the 
new code, but the trial of an original case^ determines things 
to be criminal without statute or precedent, and solely upon the 
opinion of tlie Judges that the act is wicked and dangerous, — 
resolves mendy into tlie convmicjwe of its doing so. It is saitl, 
to save slow and exjiensive applications to ParJiamciit ; that the 
judges are best acquainted w'itli the principles of tlie establislied 
. criminal system, by wliicli they can easily make the new crime 
take its proper place in the existing code ; that while Parlia- 
ment, in making a general statute, would be obliged to set the 
punishment so high as to make it adequate in an aggravated 
case, the Court can always proportion it to circumstances ; and 
that here, too, tlie mildness of the punishments that Imve been 
applied, show liow safe it is to trust all this to persons of uniin- 
peacheable character and of high station. 

Now what is all this, except a poor argument to sliow, that tlie 
legislature may expediently be dispensed with ? And that, thougli 
no court can strike an offence out of the calendar, there is no rij^, 
-even in dangerous times, in letting judges, named and liable to be 
promoted by the Crown, add as many to it as they please ? What 
would be said if this were attempted in the form of a resolution of 
court, without an indictment at all ? Rut is it at all less legislative 
or less dangerous to get the Lord Advocate to indict, and then to 
entrap the victim or the community by finding, on that iiulict- 
ment, that a crime was committed by an act which was never 
charged to be criminal'' before? If there be oiie subject more 
•than anotliei^ as to which the legislature should not be dispensed 
with, it is in adding; to the list of wdiat shidl be held to be cricies. 
Nor can juiy thing be mpf e adverse to the forma tiori 6f right 
cial habits, than the id^^ it is possible for judg^!:t6He 
joise the sli^itest portion of As 

|hat is made mildness of punishmen 
■ lifee- diset^tion of coift : it rests • uppn;a..totjd;:mistake.;;; 

ahow^^^ are'mhch 

btli^rver^r,, than 
are mbti easffy 
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equally intelligent and independent. Courts too, both iii creat- 
ing and in piinisliing new oflences, are naturally under the* in- 
fluence of a prejudice wliich it is extremely difficult to guard 
against, because it is founded in seeming benevolence. They 
only pronounce acts to be criminal for the first time from a strong 
impression of what they conceive to be the moral iniquity of the 
deeds, and they are, unconsciously perhaps, but irresistibly, beset 
with the virtuous ambition of distinguishing llieinselves by tlie 
vigorous putting down of guilt yet in its infancy. They are apt to 
act not under the love, but under the passion, of justice. Parlia- 
ment is infinitely less swayed by a feeling which can only attach 
itself to a select number of individuals, and is lost amidst a great 
number of men, whose judgments rest on cooler and more gene- 
ral views. Accordingly, the fact /V, that while an existing English 
statute only allows combination amongst workmen to be punish- 
ed by three months jjnprisonnieiit, the Scottish Court, /T/ifcr /w- 
troducing this as a new crime^ inis actually punished it by im- 
prisonment for eighteen mouths, and has always lield out that it 
was punishable by tranisportation ; and while anothor English 
sUitute, passed for a short period, and in a season ol‘ alarm, only 
allows the author of a seditious libel to Ikj banished for seven 
years, for tlie second offence, the Scottish Coiii-t, eawrcm/ig a 
discretionary fC)We}\ has generally ]:)unished it, in modern times, 
by transportation for fourteen years for die first offence. 

Tlie irrreversibility or, in otliei' words, the inqiossibility of 
reconsidering Scotefi criminal sentences, or of consulting o- 
ther judges in Uieir formation, is equally indefensible. We 
do not allow' the pecuniary interest of any man to be af- 
fected beyond the extent of a few pence, without affording an 
opportunity for taking the opinion of courts above tliose by 
which that interest may be origiimlly disposed of ; and yet we 
^low those great questions of criminal justice, in which the life 
and liberty of every man in the kingdom is involved, to be fi- 
nally disposed of by a single judgnient, pronounced by a tribu- 
nal consisting of six individuals. This tribunal, no doubt, has 
a certain power of luljournment and of reconsideration, before 
its judgment be given, wliich is daily exercised. But this pow’er 
is extr^eiy apt to be interfered with by the currency the 
140 days^; gna it can never be ^ercised in any onfe case, when 
a point arises which it is necessary to decide iii the o()upe of a 

thoi^ and;«dthoughy forms; the co^rt 

tod ^ iff recemridmfibu 

still foril an defect, fliat Jhe reytew confined to 

court is a great advimtajge ip introdts^^g 
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even a single ii'esh iiiiiul into judicial discussion. New lights are 
thrown out,— erroneous principles, which, from mere habit, had 
escaped tlie attentioji of one set of men, accustomed to certain 
fixed ways of thinking, are detected, — the grounds of judgments, 
by being questioned, are studied and explained, — courts are 
saved from peculiar aiul narrow luaxiiiis which arc apt to steal 
upon all men when they arc unconscious of control ; they an? 
taught to think in sympathy with the rest of the legal world; 
and, above all, a ilegree of authority is given to decisions in 
doubtful questions, after have been fully sifted by new and 
independent men, wliich can never be imparted by their only 
expressing the opinion of a small number of unchecked indivi- 
duals, however wise or honest they may be. The vulgar an- 
swer that is usually made to this, consists in saying, ‘ What \ 

* would you have the execution of criminal sentences stopt, ns 
‘ long as the criminal chose to object?'. No, we would not. But 
when a legal question arises, whicli is of importance and diffi- 
‘culty, and on which the court itself perliaj)s is divided, cer- 
tainly would give the ct>u)% or the jyy isoner ivifh the approhutiim. 
of the courty an opportunity of having the j>oint more fully and 
deliberately discussed, though not to the exclusion of the original 
judges, belore other persons, on whose integrity and learniFig 
the state has equal confidence. The alarm, lest this would pre- 
vent culprits from being hanged or transj^ortcxl fast cnongii, 
might he effectually allayed, we should think, by mentioning 
the simple fact, that this is the system which prevails in Eng- 
land, and yet that men are hanged and transported there a 
great deal faster than in Scotland. Under the present j^lan, 
the strange anomaly must be continued, of letting our whole 
criminal law, including the law of criminal evidence, depend 
upon six individuals, whose personal and official excellence 
may be conceded to the fullest extent, but wdio, nevertheless, 
are human beings. If it be right that such persons should be 
exclusively trusted with the settlement and application of those 
principles on which our lives and liberties depend, then oiii 
, whole system for the trial of civil rights must be admitted to 
be cumbersome and useless. 

One of the worst effects of this exercise of legislative autho- 
rity, and this exemption from the salutary restraint of otlier 
courts, i$ to be fouud iu their tendency to obstruct the aoqiiisi- 
tbn of right judicial habits. Unfortunately, there iis a 

f Period in bur judicial history, which affords a too 
ustr<|tion of tlus reinarkv We allude to the Trials for 
Avhich took place in Scotland between the years 
^ have all been pifolished by Mr 
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luablc edition of the State Trials ; but it would require a short 
exposition to make the exact import of certain parts of them 
fnily intelligible to strangers. Nothing would be more useful 
than such an exposition. But the time is not come in wdiich 
it can be easily given; — for though the judges (ol* whom alone 
we now s])eak) who acted in those scenes, have all .passed 
away, it probably could not even yet be tione, as it ought to be, 
without giving pain to surviving friends. This, to be sure, 
is a weak reason for saving the memories of public men Irom 
public discussion ; — but we clKK)fie to err on the side of tender^ 
ness. We shall, therefore, only recommend those who.ai*e 
curious about such subjects, to recollect wliat a Criminal Court, 
in agitated times, ought to be, and then to read these Trials. 
Let him observe the temper, — the language, — and the maji" 
ners, of the Bench; and, assuming all that was done to luive 
lieen legally correct, let him try how many of the things that 
ivill probably surprise him, may be accounted for, by tlieii\ 
occurring in the conduct of persons who knew that tliey were 
subject to no judicial control, and that the power of resisting 
interference, by declaring any thing to be criminal that they 
cliose, belonged to them alone. Some of tliese trials were 
discussed in Parliament at the time; and stronger language 
was used by the greatest statesmen of tlie age, with respect 
to the general tone and spirit of the Scottish Criminal Bench, 
than we can discover to have been used there in describing 
the conduct of supreme judges in any part of the empire, 
either since the Revolution or before it. We are aware 
tliat there are people by wljom this language has been con- 
demned. But this class, consisting chiefly of those who par- 
took of the prejudices of the day, is gradually diminislung ; 
and there are few^ candid men who do not now acknowledge, or 
at least w'ho do ijot feel, that it wx)ii]d be honourable for the 
Law, if these cases were obliterated from its history; For our. 
oWn part, we thi|ik it right, since they occurred, that they 
sboulu be known ; and thougli it would have been more agree?* 
able to have passed over this branch of qur subject in silence, . 
we feel that we cannot discharge our duty, without thus entering 
oiir protest against proceedings which, tliough they be 
tuhately still recei^^ as legal precedents>. we haye never been 

• ^ more- importani^4hjEfei^ 
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allude to Grand juries. On the propriety of liiiroducintr tin ye 
into Scotland, we shall pcrliaps incur the coiitoin]^, ()i‘lcss tiujicl 
reformers, by confessing that we have been a very lop.g time in 
making nj)our minds, and that, even yet, we are oniy jiivpared 
to suggest a very few very iin}>ertect views. 

Part of this uncertainty has arisen, no doubt, from our not hav- 
ing the advantage of knowing, with that accuracy which those 
only who live under its operation can acquire, how this institution 
works practically in England : But it is impossible to forget that 
the circumstances of the two codntries are materially dilferent. It 
sometimes occurs to us, that grand juries may be very natural, and 
indeed absolutely necessary, in England, where criminal justice 
is chiefly administered under private prosecutions, in order to 
’ save people from the risks of irresponsible accusation ; but that 
this consideration does not apply to Scotland, where the exist- 
ence of a public accuser may at least afford some security a- 
. gainst this evil. And yet, when w’c think how extensive and 
undefined the powders of this officer are, and bow much his ow n 
personal interest and that of his party is involved in every poli- 
litical case, it strikes us, with perhaps better reason, that his exist- 
ence may not only fiiil to afford any protection at all, but may 
prove the worst of all engines of oppression. Then, again, w hen 
we recollect the popularity of the English Government, and how 
long and generally all classes in that community have been- ac- 
customed to the free exercise and discussion of politicrd rights, 
we see bow grand juries, especially in times dangerous to liberty, 
may really prove an effectual shield to the accused and to the 
law ; and how, out of the forms of the constitution, a privilege 
is called into operation which is well calculated to preserve its 
spirit. But we cannot fail to perceive that this mighty advan- 
tage implies the previous possession and the general prevalence 
of independent public principle; and we no sooner think of 
this, than we are obliged to doubt if grand juries would do much 
good to Scotland. They seem to be useful, when combined 
with other popular institutions ; but what protection would 
•they afford in opposition to the Crown, in a country not only 
iritnotit popular elections, but of which the great body of the 
Inhabitants do nbt feel that they personally have the slightest 
COnheji^iQh representalive system ? Mighf tla^y not 

merely enable the accqser to dimim^^ his responsibiiity, Wi£|;ipu^^ 
■'ttM'abridjging hi$'p6W^^ . ■ 

These hive beih fhe grounds of our doubts^^ But, 
taking as delibeirate ihd large a view of the sufcgbbt 
pan, we have setUed intb ihe that, under whateyfef 
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lifications, as to their extent or form, they may be introduced, 
the time is come in which grand juries ought to be given to 
the people of Scotland. There are some who will exclaim at 
the very mention of such a things as implying a revolution in 
all our technical forms, and an impeachment of the public offi- 
cers by whom our criminal justice has hitherto been administer- 
ed. These considerations are paltry. They have been regu- 
larly stated in opposition to every one of the improvements to 
which the happiness of the world is owing, and they ought to 
be as regularly despised. The change which we recommend 
would necessarily create some alteration in a few parts of our 
criminal machinery ; but the new forms would appear as natu- 
ral as the old ones in a year. As to the impeachment of public 
officers, we disclaim it ; and it is contemptible to set up the 
feelings of individuals, especially when these feelings are unrea- 
sonable, as obstacles to a public improvement, proceeding on a 
general principle. We must, however, add, that the straining 
by public men, but more especially by Judges and Accusers, to 
retain possession of discretionary power, is always the best evi- 
dence of the necessity of depriving them of it. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said, to explain the 
reasons in detail, why wc think that grand juries, under certain 
regulations;, would be beneficial. These reasons must at once 
present themselves to any one who knows what grand juries 
are, and what our present system is. They would operate in 
Scotland as a protection to individuals, unjustly obnoxious, a- 
gainst unfair or rash prosecution. They would tend to prevent 
(what has been an infinitely greater evil, and would, if remov- 
ed, go far of itself to coi'rect the other) the law from being un- 
equally administered, by its terrors being liberally dealt out to 
one set of people, and very sparingly, if at all, applied to ano- 
ther. They would enable the Public Prosecutor to shake himself 
loose of violent and injudicious dependents, who have as often 
misled him as the higher considerations of party have done, 
and to rise superior to the degrading trammels of local faction. 
They would suence or at least lower the tone of murmurs against, 
this Va^ch of the adiriinistration of criminal law, by making 
the pedple that, if guilt went untried, or innocence was not 
safe firdm actiusa^d^ the error was committed by tbeiiiselves. 
And^; they ^uld aecustom that great and ^ost 

gleet|id i>i^^ di the nation, to the direci and 

ordei*};^ eiaernik at least one Valuable poltUe privilege, and 
would thns tah4 by a firm reliance on that 

^pUal would assist to administer. 
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and which would no longer present itself to their imagina- 
tions as depending on the will of a single man. 

It cannot reasonably be expected that we should be able to 
illustrate this subject by examples ; yet two instances occur to 
ns as not unworthy of notice. In the year 1802, several people 
were shot by the military on the streets of Aberdeen. The 
Lord Advocate refused to prosecute. One poor man, whose 
son had been killed, raised a prosecution at his own instance, 
the costs of which were aftervrards obliged to be defrayed by 
subscription. As the prisoners were acquitted, we must pre- 
sume that they were innocent; and as the public prosecu- 
tor declined to institute the proceedings, we presume that 
he was right in this resolution. But who can have forgot- 
ten the great blow which this case gave to the cojifiderice 
of tlie people in that part of the country, in the adminis- 
tration of our Criminal law ? Wc assume that they were 
wrong. But still the fact is, that for many years the great- 
est discontent, founded on the supposed difficulty of getting 
the Crown to prosecute the military, unquestionably prevailed. 
Such feelings, nowever groundless, do not contribute to the re- 
spectability of the law; and, therefore, no preparation for 
their repetition ought to be made in its system. The whole of 
them might have been prevented, in this case, and in many o- 
thers that might easily be referred to, by depriving the pub- 
lic of the pretence for ascribing what they may happen to com- 
plain of, to the caprice of a single individual. 

This was a case where, contrary to the opinion of the pub- 
lic, a person was not prosecuted. Tlie same misfortune must 
arise where, in the same circumstances, a prosecution is ordered 
to take place. There is a letter from Duncan Forbes to the Secre- 
tary of State, of the 3d of August 1725, which affords a striking 
illustration of this. There had been a tumult at Glasgow upon 
the first imposition of the Malt-tax, for ac^cesSion to which the 
provost and other five of the magistrates were committed to 
jail. The proceedings of the culprits were said to have been 
so criminal, that Government directed some of them to be tried 
for. high treaJ^on; and Forbes was of opinion, that this was 
really the legal character of their offence. The cul jjrits, there- 
forCj had a claim to the privileges attending a trial for tot 
crime. But Forbes, who knew the Scotch law better tori 
mintistry did, explained, irith his usual candour, that there was a ; 
vei^ easy way of avoiding the difficulties which these privi* 
leges implied. ‘ Though the crime,* ^y^s he,- 
* w/jy, in a vcfy proj^er construction, amount ta.Ai^ 
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‘ though the present conjuncture U7idmbtcdly demands the most cx^ 
‘ emplary punishmc7it ; yet there are so many clifBciilties that lie 

* in the way of making that punishment erf'ectiuil, that I most 
‘ hiiml)ly sul)mit it to their Excellences, wliether it is not more 

* expedient to cany on a prosecution, which will be attended 

* with nl)undajjce of terror, and probably may end in a severe 
‘ punishinent, than to attempt a trial 'which, as matters presfent- 
‘ ly stand, would certairily be fruitless. ’ The reasons why it 
would be fruitless are, that ‘ in. the disposition in wliich the 
‘ country now is, it xwuld beuttejiy impossible to pick up a grand 

for exam] )le, that would find bills against these riot- 

* ers, ’ ixc. * Another difficulty is, that supposing bills, were 

* found, yet the liberty of peremptmy challenges is such^ that *voe 
‘ could 7iot possibly promise, out of the cmmty where Glasgoio 
‘ lies, to fimd a jury that would bring the qj fenders in guilty ^ 

* Whereas a prosecution f Or felony , or any less crime, is not, by 

* the laxv of Scotland, liable to either of these inconveniences, 

* For there is no occasion fm' finding of bills (w presentments, 

* His Majesti/s Advocate, by his single act, virtute officii, gives 

* the indictment j and, in the next j)lacc, by the law of Scotland, 
^ 710 such thing is k?iow7i as a peremptor challenge ; so that if we 

* can find ffiecn hopest men for' the jury, which is the number of 

* fTiii'orsi in crhninal tf ials in Scotland, wc may have just hopes of 
^ success, ^ He therefore proposes a ti^al for mobbing. 

Duncjin Forbes was the greatest and the purest man, in the 
managenicnt of her civil affiiirs, that Scotland ever produced. 
He lived in distracted times, and wlieu the influence of puWic 
opinion was low, with almost universal power; yet the most 
confidential correspondence of his whole life has lately been 
given to the public ; and it is impossible to detect a single line 
of it that is not beaming with patriotism, humanity, and ho- 
nour. He was right even upon this occasion; for, if the law 
allowed him to deprive these culprits of a Graiid Jury, it Was 
his duty, in existing circumstances, to do so. But who does 
riot so® importance which he attrmhes, as a protection to 
the pepple> to these Grand Jurors ? The public and the Lord 
AdyQCate vrere ^ variance ; and he fairly reveals, that, in such 
not oninipfotent, so long as a CSrand Jury 
Tb^ omnipotence Of Forbes^ pn this occa- 

■ , But what the case : where' a 

■ with; 

his provijKual adherer ' 
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It is no answer to all this to refer, as is coimnonly done, to 
the public spirit of the afje, or to tlie responsibility of all the 
servants of the Crown. These cliecks are not to be clepetuletl 
upon witli perfect safety, even in good times, and in bad times 
they cannot be depended upon at all. There are some vdio will 
never allow theinselves to imagine that bad times cun returiu 
But this is a delusion which, though it be always encouraged 
by the immediate possessors of power, ought to be systemati- 
cally resisted by every one who does not wish the blood and tlie 
groans of past ages to prove useless. Experience is lost, if it 
be not turned to the purposes of futurity. . It is a lamentable 
proof of the blindness and insensibility of men, that merely be- 
cause we happen to be living agreeably in our own clay, we 
should forget that it is not much beyond a single century since 
the whole of Scotland was sullering under the most frightful 
persecutions, judicially performed. If such a King as the last 
of the Stuarts were ever again to be upon the throne, we have 
no idea that he would be long without a Minister like Lauder- 
dale, or that such a minister would be much obstructed in 
his operations for want of an Advocate like Mackenzie. Be- 
fore such persons could subvert the government, they would, 
no doubt, reejuire to alter the manners of the age, and to change 
many other things which have since been made to stand in 
the way of arbitrary power. But how many things would 
tliey reejuire to change, m the frincipks of that partiadar part 
of- our system^ which recognises a discretionary right of prosecu- 
tion in a dependent of the Crown, uncontrolled by any legal 
obstacle interposed between him and those whom he chooses to 
spare or to accuse, — his prosecutions being accompanied by 

f rreat power of imprisonment before trial,— and conducted at 
ast before a Court which names the Jury, — has a right to de- 
clare acts to be criminal, for the first time, without a statute,— 
and whose decisions can neither be assisted nor questioned by 
any other Judges? And let no one lean too securely qu the 
boasted faumanit^y of modern times. We shudder, for example, 
at the idea of torture, and wonder what sort of people they 
mast have been with whom it anciently prevailed. Alas ! bow 
few years of faction would in take to restore even this enormity 
in Great Britain, if it were not checked by positive law? It 
subsists, we believe, at this moment, though this be the nine* 
in fdmost every part of the Continent of En* 

like it wad said to 
fiiF a season in Ireland ; and it was only !e« 
g||ly aboUshed in in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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Since, therefore, ‘ it is true, that in an arbitrary government, 

‘ where the whole frame and order of things tends to make the 

* favour of the sovereign the chief object of regard, and the sole 

* means of preferment, such an institution might be made an 
‘ engine of injustice, ' we are wasting time if we do not prepare 
for the evil day. We are bound to supply those constitutional 
barriers, which, though they may not absolutely prevent the re- 
currence of arbitrary power, always render its approaches more 
difficult and palpalde. It is common to hear people talk of tlieir 
determination to transmit the constitution unimpaired to their de- 
scendants, A meritorious boast. But we are afraid that, in Scot- 
land, a good patriot must go somewhat further. If he merely 
transmits the constitution as he got it, he will give his posterity an 
inheritance for which they may not long have to thank him ; for 
if there be no foreign or domestic calamity which shall extinguish 
all our liberties together, it may be considered as certain that 
the political system of Scotland must undergo complete revi- 
sion. It is the duty, therefore, as it ought to be the glory, of 
each generation that is blessed with peace in its day for the task, 
to correct gradually what was neglected at the last great settle- 
ment; to look forward to the probable demands of an age not 
far off^ and that will not demand in vain ; to accelerate the era 
which, unless the progress of intelligence be stopped, is com- 
ing ; and to send down the system not merely unimpaired, but 
greatly improved. 

These reflections have been suggested by the perusal of the 
Essays which form the title of this article, and one of which is 
on * The Powers and Importance of the Lord Advocate of 

* Scotland. ’ Having devoted so much to one of them, we can 
»ay no more on the rest. They are full of remarks and expositions 
Oil various parts and principles of our law and forms. There 
are some of these with which we cannot agree; but the work, 
which is meritoriously short, is all in a right spirit; and its gene- 
ral intelligence and independence is much to its author’s hp- 
hbar. It is rare to see u professional person so free/frbm the 
shackles of his trader , It is this that enables him to unfold the 
roots of thoi^ evils, the effects of which society long feels> wi^- 
but khowirtg iyhci^ they ihre gro^^ 
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Art. VI. 1. Silva de Viejcs Romances. Publicada por Jacobo 
Grimm. Vienna, 1815. 

2. Sammlung der hesten Mien Spanischen^ Historischm^ Ritter 
und Maurischen Bomanzen. Von. Ch. B. Dep^ng. Alten* 
burg und Leipzig, 1817* 

3. Flaresta de Rimas Antiguas Castellanas. Por D. J. Nicholas 
Bohl de Faber. Hamburgo, 1821. 

O PAN isH poetry seems naturally to divide itself into two great 
^ epochs, — the one extending from the infancy of language 
and versification down to the reign of Charles V., the other 
commencing with the revolution then Introduced by the imita- 
tion of the Italian models, and continuing to the present day. 
These periods are separated by broad and striking distinctions. 
The authors that belong to them stand opposed to each other 
in the whole spirit of their compositions — in the sources of 
their inspiration, in the end which they .proposed to themselves, 
and the means by which it was to be obtained. In the former, 
we recognise that state of society when Poetry, instead of being 
the anxious task of a few, is the business or amusement of 
the nation at large; when it is characterized, not by the pre- 
eminence of some one individual, but by a general dilTusion of 
imagination, overflowing in romance and song; when it knows 
and needs no foreign models, but animates its minutest produc- 
tions with a spirit of intense nationality. In the latter, we per- 
ceive how naturally men are disposed, at a certain period of 
civilization, to abandon the poetry of impulse for that of art — 
to prefer rules to inspiration— to adopt the literature of strangera 
—to translate rather than to create— and to imitate rather £an 
to furnish models for imitation; 

It is to the first, and certainly the more interesting period, that 
the works which we have prefixed to this article relate. The col- 
lectioii of M. Grimm is occupied principally with the ballads con- 
Jiiected with the fabuious history of Charlemagne and his Twelve 
JPeerl. M. Depping's is a tnisccllaneous collection of Narrative 
llomancSs; and the Floresta of M. Bbhl de Faber contains sp;^ 
cimens both of the ballads and the short lyrical pieces whiefe, 
under the title of Canciones, Villancicos, Clianzonetas, All 
so large a portion of tlie Cancioneros and Romancei^s of 
Spain, in attempting to tSonvey to our readers some 
this great mass of popular poetry, it will be our object , to 
sketch rather than to detail ; to treat the subject only in its ge^ 
tieral features, without descending minutely into classification ; 
VOL. XXXIX. NOi 78- G c t 
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and to avoid, as mud) as possible, the necessity of particular 
criticism and long quotiitions. Spanish literature is, of all 
others, that which Cctu be least appreciated by extracts and 
translations. Its excellence consists, not in insulated beauties, 
but in that noble national spirit, which, like a great connecting 
principle, pervades and harmonizes the whole. 

There is something, at first sight, extremely melancholy in 
the decline of a great literature. The mind clings instinctively 
to what it has, and refuses to be comforted for its loss even in 
the pi esjjoct of a brighter futurity. But the history of litera- 
ture tends at last to soften this feeling of regret. It teaches ij» 
to consider tliese national catastrophes ojily as the development 
of a great principle of , succession, by which the treasures of 
mind are circulated and equalized — as shocks by whicli the 
stream of improvement is forcibly directed into new channels, 
to fertilize new soils, and awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster 
dies, but the lore of the Magi and the Chaldees is preserved 
by the Egyptians, Egypt sinks into decay, but the mantle of 
Hermes is bequeathed to Plato; and Home rises into literary 
greatness when the world is beginning to retort, upon the 
fallen Greeks, the epithet of Barbarians. Even the darkness 
which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman empire was but 
temporary. The sun only set in Europe to rise in Asia- 
pale, indeed, and obscured for a time, under the tempcstuou& 
reigns of the immediate successors of Mahomet, but regaining 
Its briglitness under A1 Raschid and Al Maimoun. Know- 
ledge had only completed its circle ; and the Western world 
was a second time to receive from the East the seeds of im- 
provement and the elements of greatness. 

The rapid growth of Arabian literature is one of the most 
striking phenomena of history. Arabia seemed rather to re- 
collect than to acquire— rather to revive a deceased literature, 
than to create a new. She entered on the vast field of know- 
ledge as on a paternal inheritance, not 'with the hesitation of a 
discoverer, but with the confidence of one to whom every 
• dingle and alley green of that wild ivood^ had been once fe- 
miliar, and whose reepfiectiphs were by thei sight 'df 
her accustomed wallu apd familiar trees. A century had hard^ 
ly dapsed from; the bairb^^^ Hegira, when the 

court of fliarounAlR^ the centre of science and arts. 

A fiuhdred and twenty the pretended burning of 

the Aleptahdrian library, pubric libraries were opened eveh in 
the obscurest cities of the Arabian empire. . Bagdad, Bal^ra, 
Balkh, Cufa, Ispahan and Saraarcand, vied with each other in 
the number of their colleges and learned men. Icings sat M 
the feet of sages to learn wisdom ; and thP whole empire seem- 
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cd but one vast academy, where all were cither teachers or dis- 
ciples^ communicating or receiving knowledge. Every branch 
of science, exact or speculative, the Arabs had studied with 
success ; and as the growth of their literature had been as rapid 
as their conquests, it seemed as if its extent would be vast and 
Varied as the territories they had acquired. 

It is in the poetry of the Arabians that the effects of this 
sudden rise of their literature are most visible. In the severer 
sciences, it matters little, perhaps, by what stages a nation ar- 
rives at perfection. Knowledge is still the same, whether it be 
acquired by laborious study, or with the rapidity of apparent 
intuition ; but the growth of poetry, it would seem, must be 
gradual, if the frame is to be strong and healthy. There is an 
infancy in nations, as well as individuals, during which the re- 
flecting faculties repose, while the materials of reflection are 
accumulated, and in both, premature development generally 
announces premature decay. During this period men act, 
and recoi'd actions, but they do not speculate, or commemo^ 
rate feelings; and hence narrative poetry naturally precedes 
that of contemplation. But the sudden diffusion of science 
seems to have at once impelled the Arabians into the region of 
thought; for their poetry wears, from the first, that cast of me- 
ditation which, in other nations, has been prepared by centu- 
ries of activi^, and preceded by a long series of narrative com- 
positions. They have no national recollections embodied in 
ballads and chronicles— no Heldenbucb or Nibelungen. * The 
luxury of study, and the despotic nature of their government 
seem to have nipped in the bud the tales of bravery and war- 
like adventure which, in less cultivated countries, form the 
amusement of the populace ; and the want of these has com- 
municated to their poetry a monotony of thought and expres- 
sion. Like the character of the people, it is a compound of 
subtilty and passion : sometime delighting, but oftener chill- 
ing the imagination by a spirit of refinement and analysis — ex- 
sJpng the feelings by the boldness of its imagery, only to pre- 
cipitate them again by itB extravagance at times bursting oat 
into a majestic sweep of passion, or filling the mind with de- 
lightful dreams of pastoral stillness and simplicity ; and then 
again relapsing into eompliuiits of im^inaiy evils and fabri- 
cated distres^s, which neither edme from the heart nor are ad- 
dressed to it. The poetry df the Northerh nations is content 
to touch. * That of the Arabians must dazzle too. The oiid 
operates by Ao unity, the ot^^ by the variety of its impres- 


* The Shah iiameh h a single exception* 

Ccg 
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ftions. The one is like its own Gothic cathedrals*— stately^ so* 
lemn, shadowy — loftening down every feeling into one deep 
sense of religious veneration ; — the other is nke the fantastic 
edifices of the East, all sunshine and splendour— -broken into 
parts^ and distracting the eye with the glitter of spires and 
minarets and porticoes* 

Such was the state of Arabia, when, in 712, the defeat of 
Roderick at Xeres de la Frontera introduced the Arabian con- 
querors into Spain, and brought into contact the polish of the 
East with the barbarism of Europe* The fairest provinces of 
the Peninsula were now added to their already enormous em- 
pire; and, under their mild and yet powerful government, 
Cordova, Granada, Seville and Valencia, soon disputed the 
palm of intellectual superiority with Bagdad and Balsora. The 
fanaticism which had attended the rise of their empire, no 
longer kept alive by opposition, had declined ; and the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Abbasides and Ommiades at first expe- 
rienced protection, not persecution, from their* conquerors. 
Under the name of Mofarabes, they became mingled with the 
Moors in every thing but religion. They possessed nearly the 
same privileges— they distinguished themselves in the same 
sciences— and reaped the same rewards. They were united by 
a community of loves, friendships, and amusements; and that 
bigotry which, at an after period, disgraced the annals of hoth 
countries, was then unheard of. It was only as their empire 
narrowed, that tlieir religious animosities began. It was only 
when the tide began to turn in favour of Christian Spain, and 
the once -great territory of the Caliphs had shrunk into the 
small province of Granada, that those feelings of bitter and un- 
relenting hostility on both sides were called forth, which, un* 
der the weak policy of Philip lll.^ and the persecuting spirit of 
the Inquisition, at last deprived Spain of $00,000 of her subjects. 

The contrast presented by the state of Christian Spain was 
striking. The Spaniards possessed a noble and expressive Ian* 
guage, but no literature^a vast fopd of poetical capabilitie^^^ 
but no poetry. Historical events bad ^en transmitted to tbeip, 
not in toe stubborn unyielding form of a chronicle, but in the 
changing garb of traditi«^ to v^hich every successive pp^eiii^r 
1^ addeJWv ornan^ them the military 

was every 

tner, like the c^er Ootbie haUon% 
iYnnantic**4he laRer^^^w classical association^ 
had iq>pealed 

l^as for himself that the poet daimed the syiinpa% 

j^l**-with his own hopes and foars— hapjj^ote la 
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was a solitary appeal — a selfish inspiration, which operated only 
by its individual excellence or insignificance. But the Spa- 
niards had been unconsciously surrounding history with the light 
of imagination— linking great names with greater deeds — con- 
centrating those universal recollections in i^mich every one feels 
he has a part, and silently building up the fabric of national 
poetry on the basis of national enthusiasm. 

3ut it was impossible that a connexion so intimate as that which 
had subsisted for centuries between the rival nations, should be 
without its effect. Arabia exercised on Spain, the influence of 
knowledge over ignorance ; but she, at the same time, felt the 
power which a great and commanding character must exert 
over minds of more cultivated but feebler texture; and while 
Spanish literature was refined by the intercourse with the Ara- 
bians, the influence of the chivalrous spirit and devoted patriot- 
ism of Spain,* on Arabian feeling, was visible in an increased 
elevation of tone— a stronger sense of national dignity, and a 
•system of manners, which, as delineated in the ^ Civil wars of 
Granada, * might have vied in gallantry, refinement, and knightf* 
iy courtesy, with the most splendid imaginations of Amadis and 
Palmerin. 

In tracing the influence of Arabian on Spanish literature, a 
distinction must be kept in view, which, its far as we are aware, 
has been hitherto overlooked, but certainly existing in fact, as it 
is explicable on philosophical principle. That influence was 
not equal. Between the narrative poetry of the Spaniards and 
the literature of the East, there exist scarcely any features of 
resemblance; — ^between what in both countries maybe called 
the poetry of sentiment, die relations are infinite. The 
mcmces do not possess a single characteristic which we have 
been accustomed to consider as peculiar to Oriental literature. 
Instead of that diffuseness-^that conglomeration of imagery, 
and that taint of exaggeration, which seems inseparable Trom 
Eastern poetry, they are characterize by a ^ peculiar spirit of 
simplicity— a str^htrfoiwaird earnestness, which thinks only oS 
the end, and pre^s on, without turning to the right hand or the 
teft, in ^rch of olnament, But there is another point of dis- 
tinction still more striking. 

of one na^^ oyer ^bi^er, ihmi 

Arabi^ ll; is trne,^^^h^^ nonarrajtiye pc^tiy^ 

aMd in 
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fluencc, which extended to countries so remote from the seat of 
these fictions, should have been strongest w^here their opera-t 
tion was most direct and immediate. But the stream of fiction, 
like the fabled waters of Syracuse, seems to seek a congenial 
climatej and to rise into light when its appearance is least ex- 
pected. While tlie early Romances of France, and the Fabliaux 
of the Trouvercs, exhibit, at every step, the traces of Arabiaii 
imagination, with which we have become familiar, in the poems 
of Berni and Ariosto, — ^those splendid palaces that rise in deserts, 
glittering with gold and diamonds — those magic rings, flying 
horses, impenetrable armour, and enchanted castles — those 
genii, giants, peris and magicians, presiding over the destinies of 
mankind, and alternately persecuting or protecting their votaries; 
— or those humbler tales of humour and comic adventure, 
which seem to have been so congenial to the imagination of 
Boccaccio and the Italian novelists, — the Spanish poetry is of a 
character completely opposite. Their earliest romances, which 
are those relating to Cliarlemagne and the Peers, though found- 
ed on subjects connected with the French romances by strong 
analogies, have treated them in a manner totally different ; and 
the romances of Amadis and hw descendants, in which the cha- 
racteristics of Arabian invention are subsequently to be found, 
were, in their leading features, borrowed at second-hand from 
tliat mass of romances which appeared in France under the 
reign of Philip (1275 to 1280), when hLs venal court flattered 
him with the title of a second Charlemagne. The causes of 
this striking difference between the traces of Arabian influence 
in the narrative and in the lyrical poems, is, after all, not diffi- 
cult to be accounted for. rvarrative poetry is little susceptible 
of variation. In the recital of events, there are always some 
fixed points— some things, which, in all ages, will be related 
liearlv in the same way — some featiures wlv&h do not yield to 
the cnange of habits or the polish of tfacfiight. But the poetry 
of aehiiment follows the course of manners, jloqgh and impas- 
upaned in their iiilancy, it adyaiices with them to cultivation, 

and over-refinement. Besides, 
the imi^s of tradition^ the Spanish ro- 

m^oes, had existexi lo% l^foi^ Aiiihlan li^^^ ^pse to em- 

Such art the Fahflaux Manteau ma) taiil6, from the 

Mirror of Pttee from the stesy of ^ 

qui descenditi ftbin tlie of: Bidpai--r.L|Mi TrpJ» Bo^ and ihe 

— fram the Hunchback--^ Aveugles, 
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bellish or disguise. Its tales were familiar to the national mind, 
in their minutest details. They were consecrated and unalierable. 
But, till then, the Spaniards had not reflected, nor studied their 
feelings, l^^xaiiiple had established no prescriptive rules— no 
canons of lyrical expression. With the know ledge of the A- 
rabians, they had iinbibcd much of their habits and manners ; 
mid, feeling as they did, they expressctl their feelings with the 
same allernations of fiery emotion and frigid analysis, with tlie 
same superfluity of expression, and the same extravagance of 
imagery. 

Indeed, the supposition that the Romances, in their present 
shape, have baen in any great degree indebted for their (.xeeU 
lences to the influence of Arabian taste, could have arisen 
only from looking at one side of the cjuestion, and overlooking 
the influence, which, we have already said, Spain, in its turn, 
.exerted over Arabia. No doubt, at a later period, tl»e Ihdlads 
of Granada celebrated the same events as the Sjianish ronuinces, 
.and in strains of a similar nature ; but, instead of exerting any in- 
iluence over the romantic poetry of Spain, these ballads theni'* 
selves owed their existence to that spirit of chivalry which had 
preceded the esUiblishment of the Arabian empire, as it w^as des- 
tined to survive its declirie. 

The narrative poetry of Spain, then, divides itself from the 
JjTical and didactic, by national as well as generic distinctions., 
And we have thus a double reason for adopting the arraiige- 
jncnt, which it is our intention to follow out in this article ; 
commencing with the narrative romances, and briefly resuming 
tlie connection of Spaiush with Arabian poetry, when we come 
to consider the interminable cancioiies and redondillas of Spain. 

Never perhaps has there existed in any country a richer fund 
of those materials,, from which the Ballad Poetry of a nation 
iakes its rise, than in Spain. Its history is fruitful of evil and 
of gtiod ; abounding with great events and striking catastrophes 
— with all that is calculated powerfully to elevate, to impress, 
and to agitate. Tlie memory of die disastrous battle wliicli had 
terminated the dynasty of the Visigoths iri Spa the rasli 
•revenge of Julian, and the fate of Rodrimt, were 

jppposed to the splendid recouections of the field of Rpnees- 
^valles, the heroic resistance^ of Pelayb iii Asturia, and the 
exploits of BeTnardp d4;^ C^ Then camp the glorious 

■ ,'.of ;’tlte . Cid— Ii'is::,';:youLtK^^ ..■-<j.iiairi:e|— Ivis- love for,. ...Xi- 
mena— his devotion to his sovereign, repakl fi Beniajv 

4o, with constant ingrntitu<ie-r-his residence aihong the Moors, 
and his triumphant returii. Then, againy the scene darkened 
the fraternal quarrels of Peter the Cruel and 
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tamara, tba Spanish Polynices and Eteocles — ^the murder of the 
Master of St Jago — the melancholy fate of the innocent Blanche 
~the grief of Maria de Padilla^ even more unfortunate than 
guilty, shook the mind with alternate feelings of horror and 
compassion. Last came the conquest of Granada, with all that 
mass of legends which it opened to the conquerors- — ^its tourna- 
ments and fetes of canes — its bull- feasts and Zambras— -the 

S tories of the Alhambra and Albaycin — ^the magic beauties of 
e Generalife— the quarrels of the rival houses of the Zegris 
and Abencerrages, ‘ those names so sonorous and so melodi- 
ous, ^ * — the accusation of the queen— the tragedy of the Court 
of Lions— the murder of Morayma — and the rbmantic interest 
of the combat, where the honour of the queen was vindicated 
against the treacherous Zegris by Spanish valour. The number 
of ballads founded on these and similar events, far exceeds that 
of any other nation ; but this superiority in point of number is 
perhaps rather apparent than real. These poems which, in 
other countries, have been left to the imperfect recollections of 
the peasantry, or collected only when the best part of them 
had disappeared, had the gpod fortune to be published in Spain 
80 early as the year 1510, in the Collection of Ferdinand de 
Castillo. His collection was followed by the Cancionero de Ro-- 
mancesj of Antwerp, in 1555, that of Sepulveda in 1566, and the 
Momancet'o Historiado of Lucas Rodriguez in 1579. But, even 
if the number of Spanish romances does really exceed those 
which have been produced in other countries, the difference is 
sufficiently accounted for— partly by the nature of the climate, 
which allowed more time for recreation— and partly by the ex- 
treme ease of the system of Spanish versification, and the facili- 
ties afforded by the language. 

But the difficulty lies, hot in accounting for the number, but 
the peciiliarities of the Spanish ballads. When we compare 
the early literature of Spain with ihidse of other countries— 
with our own Border bdlads for instance, we are at once struck 
0 ^ the visible superionty of the former^ m point of refinement 
ihid nobleness or tone.'^ In general, we peruse the early monu- 
ments |»l|iiteratn rather than pleasure; Thw 

0f manned reydlti^^^ in the^selves^ but interest 
mfe from our owiAiin lii^ 

wmdii ek ihterest,^^ 1 ^^ 

oreaied h$: surjmse in $He 

matt^ of ns so unacct^inuiliie 

f Q^tana. 
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pleasure is rather the result of comparison, than the eilbct of 
any thing which the works intrinsically contain. But the man^ 
ners described in the Spanish ballads do not require the apology 
of the rudeness of the age, or derive their interest only from 
their opposition to our own. They are in themselves noble, de- 
licate, and refined— breathing of courts and camps, and of brav- 
ery softened and humanized by chivalry. 

The causes of this superiority, the existence of which is un- 
doubted, must be looked for, in the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which Spain was placed. Its early constitution under the 
descendants of Pelayo, was peculiarly calculated to call forth 
exalted sentiments — to render a man important in his own eyes 
pnd those of others, and to nourish an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. But the feelings which a sense of independence, and the 
striking events of Spanish history were calculated to awaken, 
were also left in Spain to tlieir free and unfettered operation. 
Separated from other countries by a barrier of seas and moun- 
*tains, which rendered commercial intercourse almost impossible, 
she was allowed to indulge her enthusiastic propensities without 
restraint. Her feelings were not subjected to the test of ex- 
amination or comparison, or chilled by the ridicule of strangers, 
who, uninfluenced by the same associations, would have looked 
upon her world of imagination only under the ridiculous point 
of view which enthusiasm always presents to the eye of reason. 
In the early literature of France and Italy, we perceive, at once, 
an esprit de commerce destroying all high aspirations— weaken- 
ing passion by indifference — ^levelling every thing to the stand- 
ard of utility, and preparing, from the first, that ridicule of 
great and generous emotions which was afterwards to charac- 
terize the works of Berni and Ariosto. Poetry has, unfortunate- 
ly, at all times but loo strong a tendency to descend. Every 
where it has been her fate gradually to narrow her flight— to 
stoop from divine to heroic, from heroic to common life : But it 
is an evil omen for the moral greatnejss of a nation, when its 
poets anticipate the period of ridicule, and accelerate by an 
natural impulse the rapidity of a descent, which is, f t bes^^^ 

*5105 certain amd too speedy. Poetry may be skid lo han^ 
(ween earth and heaven ; antf geem^ to little 

gratitiide of their ?ounti^ who endeavour ^ ^ 
Atten^to pinion; her 

gxoto th^ oh^^ gulden U cohne^:; 

Eeateii* % W the tnflueriee bf iu^ 

|eelings<. , glorious deeds of antiq^i^ becaitric Me 

the idlings of the peoi>le^ They 1^^ 
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mouths of all the peasantry. * They were sung in the summer 
evenings to the accompaniment of the harp and the guitar, 
and they constituted the chief amusements of the solejares, 
when in winter the inhabitants of the vilhiges court the beams 
of the sun, and, like the ‘ Council of Ten * in the Decameron, or 
the Mahometan story-tellers, circulate the stores of tradition. 

The combined eflFects of these feelings of independence and 
of chivalrous enthusiasm on the poetry of the nation, will be 
intelligible by a single example. Every one is aware of the per- 
fect indifference as to honesty and notions of property which is 
ao common in the border ballads of England and Scotland, 
and of the vulgar and degrading nature of the subjects which they 
generally describe. Our minstrels seem to have known no dis- 
tinction between the noblest actions and the most reprehensible. 
The exploits of Robin Hood— the outlaw Murray and Arm- 
strong, — are, at least, as celebrated as those of Wallace or Percy. 
Sherwood Forest is as classic ground as Bannockburn^ A Bor- 
der foray is placed side by side with a battle; and the stealing 
of a mare or the * lifting’ of a given number of cattle, are cele- 
brated with as much pomp as the proudest displays of valour or 
patriotism. The wild life of an outlaw seems to have had 
something in it particularly captivating ; and there is nothing 
which is dwelt upon with more pleasure than the ideas of merrinp 
Xnent and liberty attached to it. 

* Merry it is in the grene woode, 

‘ Among the leves grene, 

* Whereas men hunt both East and West 

‘ With bows and arrows keen. ' f 
Under a state pf manners considerably more refined, but yet 
connected wdlli ours by strong resemblances, we find in the 
compositions of the Trouveres the same tendency to waste the 
labour of imagination on subjects very unworthy of such inspi- 
ration. An ingenious trick, or a successfiil roobery, is always 
a subject on which they delight to expatiate,— such are the Fa- 
bliaux, ‘ Dll Qure et des dciix Ribands, *—*^ Brifaut, ’ — ‘ Boiveri 
^ lie Provins^f and the w^l kno^ by Jean dc Boves, ‘ I.es 
i IVpis I^af rons, ^ wh&h b^n translated into most of the 
-Eu; "fiui ;■ are; pitched in 

lilprer Visfbhie ' qneHionable ex-, 

bailad^'i^Iating tcT''- 

. perenm 

tdi 00: tiN 0oemaker$ or Irtisghs. 

- ^ ^ the William of Clpadcslye* 
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the court of Cliarleniague, * and an incident in the Chronicle of 
the Cid, we do not recollect an instance where the early Spanish 
poets have ventured on this ground, which is so familiar to the 
J^orthern Minstrels and the French Trouveres. It was only 
under tlie reign of Charles V, that the ^ picay'csco'* taste was iu-^ 
troduced and sanctioned, by the universal talent of Mendoza ; 
and it is from the publication of his Lazarillo de Tonnes that 
we must date the appearance of that host of novels, describin«r 
only the adventures of sharpers and minions of the moon, which 
I^c Sage has presented in a softened shape, and adorned with 
all the graces of polished satire, in his Gil Bias. 

Another striking feature of these ballads, and perhaps the 
only one which can really be traced to the influence of the Arabs, 
is the spirit of humanity and gentleness which they indicate. 
Elevation of thouglit, courage and respect for engagements, arc 
consistent with a very imperfect degree of civilization ; but luii^ 
manity in war is the product of an enlightened age. The 
^Border warfare of our own countries was a contest of mu-- 
tual barbarism, which tended rather to aggravate than to soften 
the native roughness of the combatants ; — ^but the long struggle 
between Spain and Arabia was the meeting of rudeness with re-r 
finement; and war, which, in otlier countries, has been the 
means of peqietuating ignorance, was, in Spain, one of those 
instruments by which the national character was insensibly re- 
fined. The following expansion of tlie old Roman maxim, 
* Parcere siibjectis, * &c. could only have proceeded from a na- 
tion accustomed to receive the like treatment from cultivated 
adversaries. 

Perdone al vencido triste 
Que no puede tomar lanza ; 

No des lugar que tu brazo 

Rompa las roedrosas armas ; , 

Mas en tanto que durare 
£a tu contrario la sana, . 

No dudes el gdipe Hero 
No perdones Ja estocada.’ f 

Spare the unfortunate vanquished, when the enfeebled arm cannot 
wield the lance— ^Break not the bruised refed— rBut while the vigour 
of thine adversary endures, stint not the blowr-^pare not the thrust. - 
^ The influence of this feeling of gentleness has extended it* 
self in these ballads, both to the choice of subjects and th^ 

♦ They are also mentioned in the First Chapter of Don Quixote, 
who admired Rinaldo exceedingly for thf Ingenuity of his robberfes, 

+ The hermit, in the Romance of Ysaie, gives the hero the 
lesson ; Chevalier sois crud a les ennemis'^dehonnsaro a t^ amis*-** 
** humble a non pumansp tt einiea toujours lc droit a 
. Ysaie le Triste. ' ■ ' 
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mminer in which they are treated. The. early literature of 
CTrennaiiy, as well as oiir own, is characterized by a fondness 
for extravagant horrors and details of cruelty; the natural 
result of that ohtaseiicss of moral feeling which requires to be 
operated upon by the most violent stimuli, and which can find, 
in the ordinary course of human events, no sufficient source of 
excitement, one can look at the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, 
or tlie Minstrelsy of the Border, without being struck with the 
preponderance of disgusting details ; — cool and deliberate mur- 
ders perpetrated almost without a motive, and related in language 
which betrays no sort of feeling on the part of the narrator, 
and a constant leaning to the description of things offensive and 
forbidden. Such, for instance, are the ballads of Lord Wil- 
liam, Lord Randal, Young Benjic, The Cruel Sister, The Jew’s 
Daughter, and many others even of a darker cast, which will 
readily occur to any one at all acquainted with Scottish romance. 
Now, it is true that, in the Spanish ballads, the details of crime 
do occur, but the attention is artfully withdrawn ‘from the car 
tastrophe itself to tlie causes which lead to it ; and its horrors 
are softened by the description of the struggles which preceded', 
or die remorse tliat followed, the commission of the crime. Let 
any one compare the Scottisli ballad of Jellon Gramme, which 
too revolting to be quoted, but which narrates the murder of a 
young and helpless female by her lover, with the Spanish bal- 
lad of Count Alarcos, in which a similar tragedy is related. 
What cold blooded atrocity in the first--what mournful ten- 
derness and pathos in the second ! The melancholy flow of 
llie prolonged consonante seems to add double sweetness to the 
biillad. When Alarcos receives from the king the fatal order 
put Ills wife to death — ' 

' LI bran do si parte el conde— 'llorando sip alegria* 

I^loratido por la condessa, que'mas que a si la queria 
Liora tauibien el conde, p^q^ t^^ h^jos que tenia, V 
** LI unb era de teta que la condessa lo cria. 

Antes que llegase bl decia 

vuestras^^Cara de alegria 

Qucsoldreyaa j:isbi^blrn(Keala ,fin de vuestravida 

' ■■■ 


haw 

of printing 
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“ Sentose el conde a la mesa— no cenara ni podia 
“ Con sus hijos al costado — qae muy mucho los queria 
“ Echo se sobre los omhros—hizo cotno quc dormia 
“ T)e lagrimas de sus ojos, toda la mesa cubria 
** Mirandolo la condessa, que la causa no sabia, 

** No le preguntava nada quc no osava ni podia ; 

Llevantose luego el conde — dixoy que dormir queria; 

** Dixo tambien la condcssa« quella tambien dormiria. 

Mas entrellos no avia siien o-^se la verdad se dccia, 

* * * * 

In justice, however, we must observe, that there is one parti- 
cular in which the Spanish Ballads have less pretension to a 
dignified morality. With all their respect for the Eighth Com- 
mandment, the Seventh, in its spirit at least, does not seem to 
have met witli the same attention. We need scarcely remind 
our readers of the frequency with which the circumstances of 
pregnancy and parturition are brought forward in our ballads, 
and of the complacent tone in which such incidents are gene- 
rally related. We rather tliink the allusions to this subject are 
less frequent in the Spanish, and they are certainly free f rom tliat 
libertine air which characterizes our own ; but enougli remains 
to show, that, on these points, a very accommodating system of 
morality prevailed — ^very inconsistent, no doubt, witJi tlie ideal 
of chivalry, but, we believe, exceedingly consonant to its prac- 
tice, The number of romances which are either founded en- 
tirely on such incidents, or in which allusions to them oc- 
cur, are almost innumerable. Tliose of Reynaldos de Moiit- 
alban — Conde Aleman— de las reales Bodas — de la Hija del 
Rej^ de Francia — and Don Galvan, occur to us at this moment. 
In Conde Claros, which bears a considerable resemblance in 
its opening to the ballad of Sir Cauline in Percy’s Collectit)n, 
and to Boccaccio’s Gismunda, the interest arises from the con- 
sequences of an illicit amour. In the Romance del Uijo del 
Iley de Francia, the Infanta complains— 

Tiempo es el Cavallero— tiempo es de andar d’aqui 
Que ni puedo andar al pie ni al fiaiperador servir 
. Pues me crece la barriga^q se me acorta el vestir 
* ' Verguenga he de mis dbnxellas las que nte dan d vestir 
“ Miranse ums a otras^no hacen sino rein ” 

"To which she receives a reply more remarkable for its sangfroid 
than its politeness. 

<< Paridhf Senora; ParUlo ; que dsi hizo mi madre a mL ” 

In the Romance dePlBaldovinos y de la linda Sevilla, the huly 
convicts Nufio of a falsehood with regard to the death of her 
lover, by proving h tlear alibi. 

Nuno verb“NttTio vero mal Cavallero prpvadp 

Yo te pteginitd pair nuevas— to nie respondes al cemtrario 
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Que aquesla nochc pasacla confnigo durmicra el Franco ; 

“ El me diera una sortija — yo le di un pendon Jabrado. ” 

And in another we find no less a personage than Virgil do- 
ing penance in person for seven years. * 

“ For una traycion que hizo en los palacins del Rey 

Porque forzoa una don9ella, llamada Dona Ysabel. 

Before concluding these general remarks on the characteris- 
tics of the Spanish Ballads, we may notice, that, while the Ara- 
bian mytliology and fictions seem never to have made any fi- 
gure in the early poetry of Spain, few traces are to be found of 
tliose darker and more gloonw imaginations which are so com- 
mon in the literature of the Northern nations. Voices, appari- 
tions, and spirits that ride in mists and storms, are peculiar to 
the latter. A belief in dreams and omens only is common to 
them with the Spanish Romances. The dream of Dona Alda, 
before she receives the intelligence of the death of her husbiuid 
at Roncesvalles, is quite in the style of the Northern ballad. 

We use Mr Lockhart’s translation. 

* O my maidens, quoth the lady, my heart it is full sore, 

1 have dreamt a dream of evil, and can never slumber more. 

For I was upon a mountain, in a bafe and desert place, 

And 1 saw a mighty eagle, and a falcon he did chase, 

And to me the falcon came, and I hid it in my breast — 

. But the mighty bird pursuing, came and rent away my vest»^’ 
And he scattered all the feathers, and blood was on his beak, 

And ever as he tore and tore, I heard the falcon shriek — 

Now read my vision, damsels, now read my dream to me, 

For my heart may well be heavy, that doleful sight to see^ * 

Our Teutonic Minstrel is a little more rude. 

‘ I dreamt in my sweven on Thursday eve, 

* In my whereon l lay~ 

* I dreamt a g^pe and a griinlie beast 

* Had carried my crown away. 

* My gorget and my kirtle of gold, 

< And aU my fair^ head geare ; 

* Arid he woum woriy nie with his beak, 

‘ And to hid io^y^bei^ 

* Thos^ whP acquamted with the( fi^re which Virgil makes 
in the writihi^s of the middle at the oddK 

situation in which he is p^ced % Spanish poet The writers of 
tlmt day;, seem to have uelighted in eidilbitm^^ the great characters 
of antiquity as of love. In the Romance of Vergilius, a 

story is given of bis having been pulled half-iyay up a tower in a 
basket, by a lady of whotn be ; was enamoured^ then left sus^ 
pended and exposed to the ridicule of the,, in4ltitiii!&. The story 
has been transferred to Hiippocrates, and eddore 
It is one of those, we believe, that has been veiled by Imbert. 
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* Saving there came a little grey hawke, 

‘ A merlin him we call, 

‘ Which unto the ground did strike the grype, 

‘ That dead he down did fall. * — Sir Aldingar. 

Hie absence of tlie darker features of the marvellous, is cer- 
tainly one of those national peculiarities which may salely be 
attributed to the influence of climate. The imagination of tlic 
North has taken a tinge of gloom from their stormy and in- 
constant skies; but the sunshine of the South scatters the mists 
in which spirits find their origin and their refuge. We recol- 
lect no instance, in the Fabliaux of any tale, in which such 
machinery as spectres or evil spirits are employed — anti, in tlie 
prose romances of chivalry, only the adventure of the Iiaunted 
chamber in Ysaie le Triste. In the early literature of Italy, 
tlie ghostly story of Nastagio in the Decameron is tiie first, and 
almost tlie only instance of its occurrence ; and that tale was 
not the invention of Boccaccio, but borrowed from the Chro- 
,^iicle of a 7nonk of the thirteeiitli century, named Ilelinamlus. 

Witli these slight remarks on some of the more striking ge- 
neral features of these ballads, and the causes in winch they 
have originated, we proceed to lay before our readers some 
sjiecimens of different kinds, without tlie affectation of a formal 
classification, which every one at all acquainted with Spanish 
literature must feel, would, at best, be incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. 

The first, and in our opinion the most interesting of these, 
are tlie series of Romances relating to the fabulous liistory of 
Charlemagne, and that shadowy band of paladins, which have 
received colour and a body from the romantic poets of Italy. 
It is easy to see how Charles was selected as the hero of tliese 
narratives. His reign had l>een a bright spot in tlie midst of 
darkness. It was the revival of old Empire — a period of strik- 
ing changes and brilliant successes — ‘ fierce wars and faithful 
loves’ — ^wdiich, magnified by distance or distorted by the twi- 
light of tradition, furnished to the poets of the succeeding age 
an ample field for the exercise of imagination. In their hands 
the Court of Charles was illuminated witli the splendour of 
chivalry, and the Emperor of ithe West was invested with the 
pomp and circumstance of a hero pf romance. He became the 
protector of Christendont~the patron of pilgrimages — ^the fierce 
enemy of Mahomet, and the scourge of. idolatry. The earliest 
of these romantic histories is the Latin Chronicle, attribut©<;t 
to Turpin, a book in itself utterly worthless and insignificant, 
but which has acquired imjjortance from its supposed connexion 
with the great romantic poems of Italy and Spain. Its absurdities 
however are of so ludicrous a cast, tliat we believe our readers 
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will be ojnused by ciu outline of its contents^ such os may be 
suflicient to render intelligible some of our remarks on the Spa- 
nish ballads which relate to tlie events of the same period- * 

This said Chronicle contains the account of two expeditions 
of tlie Emperor into Spain ; the first of which was undertaken 
at the request of St James, who appears to him in a dream, 
and urges him to undertake a crusade for the delivery of his 
body, which it seems was concealed somewhere in Gallicia, at 
that time in possession of the Saracens. The Emperor, with- 
out troubling the Apostle with inquiries as to how it came 
there, immediately collects a large army, and lays siege to 
Pampeluna, the w'alls of which, after a three months siege, 
follow the example of those of Jericho, but without the pre- 
liminary ceremony of sounding rams’ horns. This miracle has 
the effect of reducing the whole country to submission ; and 
Charles, after visiting the shrine of St James, and destroying 
idols assiduously for three years, returns to France-* Scarce- 
ly, however, has he entered Paris, wlien a Pagan king, naii^ 
ed Aigolandus, recovers the whole country which Charles had 
conquered with so much trouble, and the Emperor is under 
the necessity of marching back his army with great expedition 
into Spain. A long series of battles now takes place ; and the re- 
sult is, that Aigolaiulus is defeated, first in a theological contro- 
versy, and afterwards in a more serious encounter, near Pam- 
peluiia, with such slaughter, that the Christians are represented 
as wading in blood to the knees. Charles has now some reason to 
think he lias succeeded in his object : But a certain giant, named 
Ferraciite (the Ferrau of the Italian poets) a descendant of Go- 
liath, appears upon the scene, and defeats the noblest paladins 
in Charles’s army. Grlandb, (the Achilles of F ranee) is then, 
by his own request, sent out to meet him. The combat lasts 
two days without any thing decisive, being principally remark- 
able for the politeness with which it is carried on; for the 
giant, who was a person of somnolent habits, was under the 

* There are aeveral cii^uni^ftiinees in Sismondi’s brief account of 
this Cb^hicle, that induce had not himself read tho 

work, y it is the histo^ihot expedition, as he says, but 
of twdf ; #0^^ 0il^o to break hb 

Ies-arhr0i-''ieievb-"^ ■ 

chetto sbi:^ ^ ecla^, ^ ha^e ho warrant 

the the Morgante of Pulci, who 

Othbt ^ la Storht ^ (hyi- ^ the Chronicle of Turpin), in 

hb Osuid W ; And, third, in endea- 
vouring to sdihi^dit^atheoj^^ has an #ideht; leaning quotes 

Turplnv to pjpoye that Charl^l^e Gala- 

IbnSf while the reyerae> vi£ .^at he 

'.ed it on .Aim.' ^ 
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necessity of soliciting an occasional siesta^ which Orlando very 
readily accords him. 

On the third day when Ferracute aw^akes, he finds Orlando 
seated by his side, who asks him in a friendly manner liow it 
comes to pass that he was so very strong ; because, says l^'erra- 
cute, ‘ I am only vulnerable in the navel. ^ This answer of 
the giant looks, to be sure, a little like a non sequitur; but the 
knight contrives to turn the information to account in the sequel. 
Among other subjects of conversation, the giant tlien makes some 
inquiries as to the religious principles of his opponent, which im- 
mediately produce a confession of thitli from Orlando. Ferracute, 
after maintaining a feeble argument against the possibility of the 
Trinity, the Immaculate Conception — the Resurrection and As- 
cemsion — ^is successively driven from all his positions by tlic jxilii- 
din, who bewilders the dull-headed giant with a number of in- 
genious analogies, and cites some facts in natural histoiy, with 
which we confess we were not previously acquainted; among o- 
thers ‘ the mystic example of the lion^ on the third dity ?’C- 

vives his dead aihs by lickmg than. * 'I'liis apposite illustriitioii 
satisfies the giant as to the Resurrection ; but still, he cannot 
see the possibility of an Ascension. This, however, is a w’(?ak 
objection; and accordingly, tlie answ^er of the Paladin is quite 
triumphant. ^ Does not the wheel of the mill descend low 
‘ and return to its height again ? Does not the bird in tlie air 
‘ ascend and descend ? Can you not come dowm from a moun- 
‘ tain and return thitlier, ’ &c. 

Hitherto the work of conversion appears to make great pro- 
gress; but, to the Paladin’s utter confusion, the pcriinacious 
gifint suddenly proposes to settle the matter by an arrangement 
where he probably thought he appeared to more advanUige 
than in disputation. He insists, in short, on fighting imme- 
diately ; and the parties attack each other for the third time. 
Tile knight is for some time in imminent danger ; but recol- 
lecting the information which Ferracute had imprudently com- 
municated as to his weak side, he at last plunges his sw'ord into 
the perforable part) okid makes his escape. The death of tins 
tcoublesome giants the submission of the Moorish kings 
Almanzor and Ibrahim^ leave Charles no more employment in 
that quarter, and he returns to Pampeluna, where he encamps 
vrithiiiswbolearmy.. •' ■ 

Thus far the Chronicle is a mere monk^^ but the 

event which follows, if hot hi^toricaly 
history: though at this day, it is separate truth 

from fiction in ^e aeddunt of ^ la dolorosa rotto^ 

‘ ^beh t^l^leiuajgne with all ^ 

■■ < gy^■F,ontaraW 
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'Fht; SpanliJi ijifetorianK Jtiay, tijat Ch:ivk‘s was invited into 
Spain by Alphonsci ila; IL, to assist him the Moors oi 

Cordova; but the noblos, instipvtei by i5oriian.fo dol Carpio, 
resolutely opposint^ any aid irom so snspieioiis a tiiairler, Ai* 
phofiso was reiuetantiy obliired to comiteniiaiid the ivtjtiesl. 
Charles, ja’obabi v p'la<l of a pretext for <jii:vrrel, proceeds, how- 
ever, to iiiareh his army into Spain, and the troop.s of die 
rival tialions met in tl‘e \hdc of lloneesvalles, or the lied \"idley, 
where the French where totaliy defeated, Orlando and nasst 
fif the peers lidiiiuij on the /ioKl. tlie e.ccoiint of the 

matter pavtin by Ihaiter (Chronica de Vaieitcla, IbOt. p. 15H.); 
and it ajp’; i s in .so inr with the iiiforiniil!i>n of ivvirih'irl, who 
mentions tfi.at Chavics had, on one occasion, nnuh' ;m expe- 
dition into Spain. jn the hands of Turpin, howvver, the 
story a.ssumes a more romantic diaracter. Cian: i<»5i, wht), 
uiuler the of (hrn di Mtigan/a, is rejin sented Ijv the 

Italian poets as a .sort of incarnation of the evil principle, 
covenants vrith tlie Moorish kin^s iVlarsir mul ik:]ee;;n’d, U> 
betray' the ICmperor’s iirmy into tiieir liand.s lor tw etity horse- 
loads of gold iUiil silver. C!iaru‘s, persuaded ley “the repre- 
yenliilions ol' tivis traitor, tliat tiie Paynims were w'dlinip; u> 
embrace (..■hristiarutv, sei t>ut from Pam|)eiami on his miii\ ii 
lioirie, thj‘ongh the ]Kis.se.s of the Pyreiiee.s. He passed the 
Strait liim.sell’ iii safety, widi part oj‘ his army ; but the rear, 
commanded by Ids nephew Orlando, Count ol Mfins and Clui- 
enne, Wiis attacked l:«y an anibiiscaiie of the Moors in the imr- 
row strait leading into Ga.scony; and the Christians, over- 
powered by numbers, were totally defeated, — only Orlando, 
Baldwin, and Theodoric, surviving the calastro'piio. f k)r- 
lando, wouiuled and weary, alighted jVtmi his horse near a 
block of marble, in the meadows of Roncesvalie.s, and draw- 
ing his sw'ord 1) uremia (Durinduna), he adclresse<i it in a long 
eompluiientary speech ; and to prevent it from Ikiiiug into tluj 
lumds of the enemy, struck it three times against the block of 
marble, and dashed lioth to pieces. Ht; then soimcied that mi- 
racriloiis horn, uliuded to by Dante and Puici, wiiicli readied 
tlidliir of Oliarl.es eight miles off’ at St JeaiiTi^ied de Port. In the. 
dfort, how ever, he burst the veins and nerves of his neck ; sank 

with Gan seems to have been derived 
from the roiua^nces tbunded on the Chroniclo, plarces hirn in Hell, 
rtfear IfnW the hetrayey; of Faenaa, and Ugoliho>— /»/. c« 
xxxik d ■. r -i;' • .'k ^ 

f l^urpin,;b^ it may beobserved, ;sppii Optittiidicts himself; 
for, iili the next ciiapfer, Orfendo^^ % blowing his horn, coilecjts aboiit 
a hundred ifugitive^ who wer^ retreating by the Roncesvalles road. 
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down, confcssfd hiinst^lf, and cxptml. Turpin was at that 
time standing l»y the king's side in C'hiirles’s \'aiU\% where he 
fell into a trance, and, seeing a troop of demons escorting some 
souls through the air, he asked the meaiiing of this ct)rtvgt\ 
The demons told him they were on their way to Gciicnna with 
the soul of Marsir — but that Michael was close behind, bearing 
the llornzinndrr f /ubich*em ) to Heaven. I'lirpin relnteil the 
vision to the king, who immediately marched back to Ronces- 
valles, and pronounced a funeral oration over Orlando, whom 
he found lying in the form of a cross. He then made a vow to 
exterminate the Pagans; and the sun stood still at Saragossa 
for three days to accommodate him, as it had done to his proto- 
type Joshua. G anal on was torn to pieces by horses ; and the 
liineral of Orlando and his companions was soon after followed 
by the death of the emperor himself^ wliich was announced to 
I'urpin in another of his trances, 

Such is the Chronicle which is supposed to have exercised 
^sneh an influence over the romantic poetry of Italy and Spain; 
but which, in point of fact, is connected with the Italian poems 
and l!ie Spanish romance?, by little more than a correspondence 
of names. Any one who is at ail accjuainted with Italian 
poetry, must be avyare, that with the exception of the death of 
i)rlando at llonccsvalles, wdiich is introduced by Pulci into the 
MorgaiJto, scarcely a single incident in their groat romantic 
poems is founded on any thing contained in tlic Chronicle. The 
inistiike must have originated in their system of quoting Turpin 
when about to venture on any gross absurdity, which they think 
rc(]iiires a precedent. Thus, Pulci cites Turpin to prove, that 
when Orlando begged pardon of his dead horse, the animal 
opened his eyes, which he admits * was a strange thing.* (Canto 
xxvii.) And Ariosto mentions, that when Orlando threw a 
large table among twenty robbers, Turpin relates that only 
seven escaped, * Scrive Turpino appunto cbe furon setle^ 
(C. 13.) — absinxlities, for which the vt?racious Archbishop was 
not answerable. The connexion between the Spanish Ballads 
and the Chronicle is really equally slight— the incident of the 
battle only is common to both ; but the death of Orlando, which, 
in the Chronicle, is the chief subject of interest, is but slightly 
allinled to in the Bijillads. Kor, in fact, can it be said, from 
any thing in those Komances, that the Chronicle of Turpin it* 


* Even there, the additions inade by Tulci alter the accoont of 
Tur|)in materi^^^ Pulci introduces Turpin himself confessing Or- 
ia^o on the Scld-^ah^ ltinakh» survives the battle. 

■■■;--Dd2 ■ 
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self was ever known in Spain at all, — though it is probable that 
some of the imitations, by which it was succeeded, and in which 
coincidence^ with the Spanish poems do occur, may have been 
circulated in Spain, and influenced in some measure its roman- 
tic poetry. After all, however, the greater part of the beauti- 
ful incidents of their ballads must be held to be original. They 
differ from the French and Italian poems and romances in many 
points. The names of Guarinos, Montesinos, Durandarte, 
Baldovinos, Galvan, Galvanos, Conde Irlos, Beltran, and 
many others, arc almost peculiar' to Spain. They place us a- 
mong scenes of a totally different kind. We meet in them with 
no enchantments — -no supernatural machinery. The incidents, 
though of an exaggerated kind, are still within the limits of pos- 
sibility; — ^^the characters are drawn with less violence to nature, 
and with more of the ordinary weaknesses and virtues of hu- 
manity about them. There is something also in general ex- 
tremely captivating in the style in which they arc narrated, — 
in the venerable simplicity and naivete of the language — and the^ 
mdancholy beauty of the prolonged consonante (or complete 
rhyme, which corresponds with ours), and which frequently 
gives an air of richness and beauty to compositions in them- 
selves indifferent, by embalming them in melody. We say in 
general, because in some of the collections (Depping^s, for in- 
stance), many of a more modern date are introduced, so pal- 
pably inferior to the earlier works, that the most superficial 
Spanish scholar must perceive the difference. In general, these 
later ballads are wTitten in asonantes (rhymes where the vowels, 
but not the consonants, coincide). And in most, the names are 
borrowed from Boiardo. Now, as the names of Angelica, 
Medoro, Gradasso, Sacripante and others, which occur in these 
hdlads, ore known to have been adopted by Boiardo, from those 
of some families in his own fief of Scandiano, we cannot as- 


sign to them an earlier date than that of the publication of the 
Innambtftto (about 1 490); and it is probable they are mostly 

S oaterior to the work of Ariostp. We tKink,^ however, that in- 
^pendent of the oeyidence of dates, the characteristic differ- 
of are too obvious to be byeribofeedi . ^ 

the /'fEihoUs .Mlad-nf 

yeWbvitfpfe-'v^ wailseft 
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case exactly in point. He began the romance, and had got ns 
far as 

“ O noble Marques de Mantua 
Mi Senor tio Carnal — ” 

— when a peasant came up to him and inquired how he came to 
be in that unfortunate condition ; to which the Knight replied, 
by giving him an account of an amour between his wife and 
the emperor’s son, exactly as he had found it in the ballad. 
Don Quixote, however, showed his good taste in amusing him-< 
self with this romance, which is one of the finest in tlie col- 
lection. The whole tone of the piece is unique — and every in- 
cident prepares us for ther catastrophe. The Marquis set out 
from Mantua, to hunt with his train by the sea-coast. While 
they wxrc reposing at mid-day from the heat of the sun near a 
fountain, the unexpected appearance of a stag among the bushes 
set the party again in motion. The stag was strong and swift, and 
^the sun set ere the chase was ended. The Marquis found him- 
self left alone in a thick wood, that lined the base of the mountain 
where the stag had taken refuge. The thunder began to roll, 
and the lightning to flash about bis head ; but still he rode on,^ 
till he was roused by a loud cry from a valley, into which he 
was entering. He dismounted, and, by the brink of a rivulet, 
found a horse lying dead on the ground without his rider. 
White he was gazing on him, he heard from behind the groans 
as of some person wounded or dying; and at the foot of an 
oak, he perceived a knight lying on the ground. The Maiquis 
listened while he poured forth his dying complaints. The long 
enumeration of beloved names, which, in the simplicity of the 
original, is aflccting, would be ludicrous in translation. 

Esposa mia y Senora no cures de me esperare 
‘‘ Hasta el dia del juycio no los podemos juntare 
Se viviendo que quesiste al morir lo has de mostrare 
“ No en hacer grandes estremos, mas por el alma rogare 
O ! mi Prime Montesinos— infante Don Meriane 
Deshecha cs la compania en que soliamos andare 
^ Ya no esperyes mas de verme, n*os cumple ya mas buscare 
Que en balde trabajareis pues no me podreys hailare . ; 
esforcado Don Reyn^dos— O ! buen paladin Roldane 
*VO valiente Don tl^rgel, b ! Don K-icar^^ 

G ! Marques DohOfiyCTo— Ql Durandarte el Galane • ^ 

0 ! Archeduque Don Estolfe-^ Gran Duque de MUane 
Donde sdyk todos vosdtrbs ?— no venis a me ayudare 

* The ballad s^s for 10 m^es— about 40 oPours. Tlds,ivi» a lonjg 
ride, but every thing is on a great scalp in these romances. / 
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He then addresses his uncle, unconscious of his presence, 

^ O ! noble Marques de Mantua^ — mi Sefior tio carnale 

* Donde estays que no oys mi doloroso quexare. — ? 

* Que nueva tan dolorosa os sera y de gran pesare — 

^ Quando dc me no supierdes, ni mi pudierdes hallarc 
^ Hezides me heredaro por vuesiro estado heredare 

‘ Man to avreip de scr mio^ aunque soys de mas edade. 

* O mundo desventurado — nadie deve en ti flare 

^ A1 que mas subido tienes — mayor cayda hazes dare.* 

The Marquis now draws near, and unlaces his helmet. It is 
indeed his nephew Baldwin, mortally wounded by the treacher- 
ous Carloto, the ton of Charlemagne. * He wipes the blood 
from his face, kisses his lips, and exclaims — 

* O sobrino Baldovinos — ^mc buen sobrino carnalc 

* Quien os trato de lal suertc — quien os traxo a tal lugarc ? 

* Quien es d que a vos mato — que a mi vho foe a dexare ! 

' Mas valiera mi muerte que la vucstra en tal edade 

* No me conoceys sobrino por dios queraysme bablare 

* Yo soy el triste Marques — que tio soliades llamarci 

« # # # 

*' Yo la mucrie de mis hijos con vos podia olvidarc 

* Agora mi buen Senor, de nuevo avre dc liorare, 

* A vos tenia por sobrino — para mi estado hcredaic 
^ Agora por mi ventura yo o$ avre dc enter rare. 

‘ Sobrino de aqui adelante yo no quiero vivir masc 

* Yen muerte quando qulsiercs no te qiiieras detardare ! 

* Mas al que menos te feme, le huyes por mas jmare. 

* Quien le Hevara las nuevas amargas de gran pesarc 

* A la triste madre vueslra? — quien la podra consolare ? 

* Siempre lo oy deeir — ^gora veo ser verdade 

‘ Que quien larga vida bivc, mucho mal ha de passarc 

* Por un plazer muy prequeno, pesares Irn de gustare. * 

Over his dead body the Marquis pronounces a solemn vow of 
vengeance against Carloto, the result of which is given in the 
ballad entitled La Embaxada. He despatches Count Irlos and 
tb0 0uke of Sanson to Paris to impeach Carloto before bis 
latiieri who refers the decision to a jury of the peers^and the\ 

Th0:®^ contains some adiiiirahle si- 

' the "epn- 

absehce:'ahdi:bis tiiireas^^le ^ 

« Our reaiikirs need hot exjf^ct to meet w any ihh&mation as to 
Ums apocryt>hal pthice in Alcu^ Vi: the sole pro^ 

petty ot' the Roinancers, 
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misfortunes. But his feclinpjs, when, after fifteen years self- 
banishment in Palestine, he contemplates the possible chanjros 
that may have occurred in his absence, are beautifully described. 
He calls together his soldiers, and addresses them. 

* O ! erforgados cavalltM’os — o mi compania lealc 

‘ Yo conozco aquel exemplo, que dizen, y es gran verilade 

■ Que todo hoinbre nacido — cjue es de liuesso y de came, 

* El mayor desseo <jue tenia era en siis tierras holgare. 

* Ya coniplidos son quinze anos y cn dcciseyS quierc entrarc 

‘ Que somos en estos reynos y cstanios en soledadc. 

' Quien tenia muf^er hermosa viejn la ha de hallare^ 

* El (pie (Ivxo hijos pe que noSy hallar los ha homhres f!;rancics 

* Ni cl padre amocera al hijo^ni el hijo mcnos alpadre, 

* Uora ea mu cavalleros de ir a Francia a holgare, * 

II is fears arc verihed. When, on landing in France, he 
sets out with iinpaticncc for his castle — he sees his arms no 
longer displayed on the gate of the town. He asks, wit!) pro- 
-phetic feelings of dread, to whom these territories now belong, 
and is told they onc (> belonged to Count Irlos, but arc tiow 
the property of Prince Celinos, who had succeeded by forging 
accounts of his death, and the iinportunity«of the Emperor in 
forcing his . wife into a marriage — -and that the ceremony was 
about to take place in Paris immediately. The remaining 
events of the story are given with a rapid and vivid interest. 
Tiic Count returns to l^iris— -seeks the palace of his uncle 
Beltran by night — discovers himself to his wife — despatches a 
message to his I'riends, Gayferos ahd Rinaldo — and, next morn- . 
ning, impeaches Celinos, Orlando and Oliveros, before tlie Em*p* 
peror. His defiance is immediately accepted by the impetuous 
peers. It is in vain that Turpin endeavours to restore har- 
mony among the twelve. All Paris is in confusion ; and the 
Court is threatened with a civil war, till the tumult is appeased 
by the Emperor's consenting that Celinos shall for a time l>c 
struck plF the list of Peers, * 

We have dilated so much on these Chivalrous Ballads, that 

• ♦ Though these Ballads of the Peers display very considerable in- 
vention, auy one who has perused the collections of Grimm, and Dam- 
ian de Tqrtajadar will be aware that the same incidents frequently 
recur, Un^r a change of names. Combats of the Peers are always 
broken off by the appearance of the Emperor, Tlie discovery of 
Biddovinos on the^^ corresponds With that of Durandarte 

after Roncesyail^. The of Galvan, in Gayferos, (which bears 
a* clbse resenibtebce to Mtjrope) — with timt of Tomillas m 

JVIont€;^Inos ; and practise the same artsagnin^ 

Orlando and Gfimaltos. 
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we must be proportionally brief in our specimens qf those which 
are taken from history. These are, in general, much shorter — 
much less continuous — and, in our opinion, much less iiiterest- 
nig than the Romances of the Peers. They are, as Bouterwek 
observes, little pictures representing only situations, without any 
attempt at the interest arising from a progreasiou of incidents, 
but striking by the truth and minuteness of their details, and 
the fine strain of natural feeling which many of them display. 
The earliest of these ballads relate to the defeat of Roderick, 
who, with all hi^ faults, was regarded by the Spaniards with 
something of the same feeling with which the Scots look upon 
the memory of James IV. and the battle of Flodden. In the 
ballads, we meet with nothing of his weakness, his cruelty, or 
his licentiousness— we see only his courage, his remorse, and 
his devotion. When he flies from the field, it is with his sword 
broken, his helmet battered, his armour covered with blood, 
and his horse sinking under him. Such is the following ballad, 
in which we have attempted to imitate the effect of the con- 
tinual repetition of the same rhyme. The occasional repetition 
of tlie same word is also warranted by the original. 

* Las Nuestes de Rodrigo, * 


From the eighth and fatal battle, where the Moor had won the day, 
Fled the hosts of Don Rodrigo, scattered round in wild dismay — 
Town and tower and royal palace soon behind him lessening lay, 
When by every friend forsaken, Roderick took his lonely way. 

From his weary steed dismounted, toil'd and weary where he lay, 
Parched with thirst and faint with hunger, still he held his toilsome 

way^ 

Dyra from head to foot in crimson, like some brand’s devouring ray, 
While his soiled and bruised armour told the fortune of the fray. 


Props of gore and dints of battle did his edgeless sword 
S^nk upon his dusty forehead, deep his battered helmet lay, 
On his cheek the frequent furrows grief’s untimely hand biC' 
As the mountain side ascending, one farewell he turned to 

Ibe^ow be saw bis arnjies scattered the plain awi^ ■ 
Aifet yrliose vani^e4--^waying 



'AJi^'aronnd'tl^-ver^^ 

Xtmg be atxd loudly weejping, 

* vJi^reve these vales and empire 

■■■ 'my sway, . . -v- 

‘ Yestereve I was a monarch— what, alas ! an) I 


Ownbd 

■ ■ ■ V' 
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‘ Yestercve these lofty castles — ^lordly halls and fair array, 

‘All were mine, and at my bidding thousands waited to obey. 

‘ Now amidst my falling fortunes, friends depart and loves decoy 

* Luckless was that hour of sorrow — sad and luckless was the day 

‘ When my evil fortune bore m^— Lord of all this realm so gay, 

‘ Since the gift an hour had given, one short hour could take away. 
‘ Death the only friend remaining — why thy tardy step delay 
‘ Roderick’s heart will hail thy coming, when thine 'krin is raised to 
slay. ’ 

In another, which is evidently of a much more modern date, 
and which will serve to illustrate the superiority of the old bal- 
lads over the modern imitations of Lope, Gongora and others, 
he is described as flying over the plain of Xeres. 


* While the waxbling birds are dumb, 

* And louder on the breeze the hum 

* Of die rills is borne, that pay 

* Their watery tribute to tlie sea ; 

« While some solitary star 

< Lends its lustre fl-om afar, 

* Sparkling witli its lonely light, 

* llirough the dreary cope of night. 

• • « 

* Sad visions of his destiny 

‘ Flit dark before Ijif* boding eye, 

* As rolls upon his ear afar, 

« The dying thunder of the war. 

< Where sliall he turn his eyes, that fall 

< Witli wild and restless glance on all ? 

* To heav’n ?— He fears that heav’n will 

shed 

* Its vengeance on liis guilty head. 

* To ear& ?— Alas, the very soil 

* He presses is another's spoil. 

* He heeds not, deeply occupied 

« With thoughts o'ermastering all beside. 

* Jfe recks not of the battle’s din 

* Whose darker conflict is within | 

* And thus, with many a tear and groan, 

* The Gothic monarch made his moan. 

** O Ro^rick, Roderick, would that thou 
** Hadst been in other years as now ; 

** Hadst Utou tliy passions learnt to dec. 
As now tlmu fly’st thine enemy ; 

Nor Weakly sunk, in evil hour, 

** A willing captive to love's powet. 

M Weakness unworthy of tliy fame — ■ 
tity Gotbic blood— thy royal name:-- 
« Unsullied might Qu^ glory stimd, 
y Unhurt bnWe aiid faithful brad. 
That now crimsoA w 
« 'Jhe 0^^ whereon tb^ lie. , 

« O ! &r and ihtai enemy, • 

« A doomed to 1^ . 

Would that l^ lovety thou hadst herai 
« Or I thy beauty ne’er bad seen. 


Q.uando las pintadas aves 
Mudas cstra y la tierra 
Atenta escucha los rios 
Que al mar su tribute llcvan 
A1 escaso resplandor 
He qualquicra ludcnle estrella 
Quo en el medroso sileucio 
Tristemente ccntcllca 

• » • 

Tristes represcntaciones 
Ante los ojos le vuelaii 
Hierc cl teracroso oido 
Confuso cstruendo dc guen-a. 

No sabe donde mirar 
De todo teme y reccla. 

Si al cicln — ^teme su furia 
Porque hizo al cielo ofensa. 

Si a la tierra — ^ya no es suya 
Que la que pisa es agena, 

Pucs que ? — Si dentro en ri mismo 
Con sus memorias sc cncicrra ? 
Mayor campo dc batalla 
Uentro cl nJma le apareja; 
y entre sollozo y suspiros 
Asi el rey Godo se quexa. 

< Desventurado Rodrigo 

* Si esto en otro tiempo hicicras 
‘ Y huyeras de tus deseos 

< Al paso que agora llcvas, 

* Y a los asaltos de amor 

* No inostraras la dacpiexa 

* Tan indiiia de bombre Godo , 

* y mas de rey que g<»btern^ 

« Gozara su gloria Es^na J 
•Yaqudla&ertcdefeiiisa,,'- 

* Que ya por el suelo yace 
v-f y el color cajmbia' a iWi 

■ ' * AmBda'onenii|pi mia F‘ ■ ;p- 

Ij^panaaelpinda!'^^ 

* Q, ! -.si yQ.iv*ci<^a ji' ■■■"■ A 

* O.'l. !tu'''iuk':.beldad nacier# 
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Or tliat tlic hreaftt Oiiit nurture TVdios que mi dieron leche 

** Had given tlmt better gift, a grave. Mejor sepulcro me dicron. 

«* Hioii bad I sunk in ])e;ice to rest, Pagara a la tierra cl cen‘n> 

“ And slept upon cartli*s silent breast, V en sii solcdad durmiera 

** Whose still, yet peopled chambers hide Con los consules y reyes 

The prince B||d peasant side by side. ** Y con los pleheios dc clla. ' 

This is very elaborate, and very moral ; but it wants the feel* 
ing, simplicity and tenderness, of the old ballad. 

The ballads which relate to the Cid Iluy Diaz de Bivar are 
already well known to the public by the specimens in Lord 
Holland’s Life of I^ope. The events which tlicy record are in 
themselves romantic and interesting enough, but the poetical 
merit of the Romances is not great. Of the original Chronicle 
of the Cid, from which these ballads are taken, wc have said, 
and intend to say nothing. We confess, notwithstanding our 
enthusiasm for Spanish poetry, we have found it a difficult task 
to drag through even the half of this barbarous poem, to which 
S inchez assigns the date of the twelfth century, an4 whicli, 
whatever may be its merits as illustrating the progress of the 
language, or whatever its influence on the later ballads of the 
Cid, must be admitted to be a very unreadable book. 

The last class of Romances to which we shall allude, ;is that 
wliicb relates to the Civil Wars of Granada. We have already 
mentioned the influence which the reaction of Spanish character 
had exerted over the Arabians. While the original Arabian 
poetry is almost purely lyrical or didactic, the Moors of Spain 
had formed to themselves a popular literature every way resem- 
bling that of their hostile neighbours. The same ballads were' 
frequently chaunted by the poets of the tw'o countries, celebrat- 
ing the same heroes and the same events. When at last the 
city of Granada surrendered in i495 to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
all tjbe stores of Arabian fancy were added to those of the con- 
querors; and the influence of this acquisition soon became visi- 
ble dh the poetry of Spain. The Moorish ballads are distin- 
guished from those that preceded them, by a richer colouring 
greater profusion of ornament ; as they are distinguished 
from those that follow^ by retaining amidst their erabelljsh- ' 

die early ballads. Tlie IteiisUres of 
M possession of the paradise of 

hWl opehi^ to theih, ^^em 

ppejtj^|. ^ io the cpu^sitjmns:w^"^ 

off ^igrace tlm ^ 
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The ballads which relate to the fall of Granada, as Mr Dun- 
lop observes, in a short outline which hei^ivesof ‘ Las Guerras 
Civilcs, ' present ‘ the strange but not uncommon specLacic 
‘ of a nation expiring in the midst of revelry and umusement. 
‘ Its gates were assaulted by a foreign enemy — the energy of 
‘ the people was employed, and their valour wasted i»\ iu- 
‘ ternal war; but nothing could interrupt its festivity. Lvery 
‘ day brought fresh disaster without, and new bloodshed wilh- 
‘ in; but every vacant hour was devoted to carousals, and 
‘ to idle and romantic gallantry. * The cause of these inter- 
nal (juarrels, and the connecting link of the ballads in the 
work of lie Ilita, is the quarred of tlie rival houses of the 
Zegris and Ai)encer rages. In ^hese families, which are placed 
in continual contrast, the Moors seem to Inive embodied the 
iileas of depravity and excellence. The Abencerrages are 
cotis))icuous for every virtue — noble, generous, open-hearted 
and brave ; the Zegris dark, <losigning, trcaclierous and en- 
vious, with only the single virtue of a daring courage to pal- 
liate their vices. These last play nearly the same part in the 
Mooiish Ballads us the (Children of Carrion in those id* the 
Cid. They arc the occasion of all those tragedies which ren- 
dered the court of Boahdil el Chiijuito a revival of that of 
Atreus, — which produced a civil war between a lather, a jion, 
and an uncle, and occasioned at last the surrender of the city. 
We should finil it difficult, howe\’'er, to select from those ballads 
any one sufficiently insulated to be intelligible without some 
explanation; and shall therefore venture to rranslate one not 
connected with the political events of ‘ Las Guerras Civilcs.’ 

‘ Sale la Eslrella de Venus^ altiempo que el sol sc pone* ’ 

Softly rose the Star of Evening, soft the twilight waned away, 
Shadowed by tlie darker mantle of the dusky foe of day. 

There ’twas from Sidonia’s city rode a young and gallant Moor, 
Down by XeiW flowVy valley, by the long aiid sounding shore-— 
There where Guadaiete wanders with his waters thro’ the plain, 

And our Lady’s harbour rises o’er the waste and stormy main. 
iS^obje bame and lofty lineage nought avail to sooth despair ; 

She, his faithless lady, leaves him — he was poor as site was fair-!- * 
Leaves he^ gallant Ipvcir— leaves her father’s ^ 

Wed ■ ■' 

Crinkled brow and craven spirit-^SeVillc’s rich and proud 
^ ' 3ro thesiieftt;air;aroiindl& thus he'told iiiS..tttlfi:<^|)IWb^ 

^hilc a deep and wailing echo murnmred back 
■ ■ ' ' ' ‘ the stonny ^ters^of yoh dai^ ihgulphing ; 

Ruder than thd rocky bosoms of the barren rtmuntains be. 
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** Zayda ! canst thou still bethink thee of our loves, and yet resign 
** To another lord’s embraces charms which 1 have clasped in mine ? 
** Round a trunk so old and rugged weave those clasping arms of 
thine, 

And. the plant thy love had cherished leave to wither and decline ? 
** Six long years ot* love and duty will thou cast at once away, 
Wedding thus with Abenzayde— him the friend of yesterday ? 

** Wilt thou chuse him, rich in treasure, poor, indeed, in all be- 
side— 

Shall the spirit’s nobler riches by the body's be outvied ? 

Allah grant that he may hate thee — grant that thou may’st love 
again — 

** Know the weariness of absence— prove the pangs of jealous 
pain — • • 

** And the night her balm deny thee, and the day no rest afford — 
And thy presence still be hateful, in the chamber, at the board — 
At the banquet, in the dances, ne’er may he thy colours wear. 
Nor permit thee, at the lattice, even to sit and see him there — 

In the tourney or the battle slight the tokens of thy love — 

** Wear no robe that thou hast broidcred, wear no scarf thy fin- 
gers wove— 

But another’s love’s devices blazoned be upon his shield, 

And another greet his captives home returning from the field. 

** Should’st thou hate him, grant thy penance weary years may 
linger on, 

« Parker fate I cannot wish thee, nor a deeper malison. ” 

Speaking thus, he came to Xeres at the middle hour of night ; 

Tkere he found the bridal palace blazing all with festive light. 
Crowding Moors with eager paces, here departing, there return- 
ing, 

All with liy’ries gaily broidered, all with torches brightly burning. 
In the middle path he placed him as the bridegroom nearer drew. 

In his stirrups firmly raised him, poised his lance and pierced him 
through. 

Then mrose the cry of terror, then the Moor unsheathed his sword, 
Abd through all the crowd around him safely to Medina Spurred. ’ 
shall conclude our extracts from the Narrative Poems 
^ B Nina Morena, describing the fears of. 

A baddropt her lover’s present ioto the 

beautiful 

the spiFit''./^;(^»^-^ 
howeveiv^'ithasr^lre^ ' 

AcyVe dropt inteitfie-wel^V'. 

dauj^tcr, 

file is they lie, blue 
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“ To me did Mu 5 a give them, when he spake his sad farewell, 

And what to say when he comes back, alas \ 1 cannot tell ! 

My earrings, my earrings ! they were pearls in silver set, 

** That when my Moor was far away I ne'er should him forget— 
That I ne’er to other’s tongue should list, nor smile on other’s 
tale. 

But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those earrings 
pale. 

When he comes back and hears that I have dropped them in 
the well, . 

“ O ! what will Mu^a think of me, I cannot, cannot tell ! 

** My earrings, my earrings ! he’ll say they should have been 
Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen. 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 

“ Changing to the changing light with radiance insincere. 

That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 
Thus will he think, and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell ! 

He’ll think when I to market went> I loitered by the way ; 

/• He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say ; 

** He’ll think some other lover’s hand among my tresses noosed, 
From the ears where he had placed them my rings of pearl un- 
loosed ; 

** He’ll think when I was sporting so beside this marble well 
My pearls fell in — and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell ! 

** He’ll say I am a woman, and we are all the same ; 

He’ll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his flame ; 

But when be went to Tunis my virgin troth was broken, 

** And thought no more of Mu 9 a, and cared not for his token. 

My earrings, my earrings ! — Oh ! luckless, luckless well ! 

** For what to say to Mu 9 a — alas ! I cannot tell ! 

** I’ll tell the truth to Mu 9 a, and I hope he will believe 
That I thought of him at morning and thought of him at eve ; 

** That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 

HU earrings in my hand I held by the fountain all alone ; 

And that ray mind was o’er the sea, when from my hand they 
fell. 

And that deep his love lies in my heart as they lie in the* 
well.’*' ; 

We have lingered long on the Narrative Poetry of Spain, 
have left ourselves but little room to remark on the other 
which appear in tiiese early collections.' 
the stete of lyric ppetry, before Gareikso, is 
long, Tihe number of aiid of niPr^ and 

in ^ dancioneros, aiu^ the exceMent pop 
de FViber^ is no <iaubt"ii|||m^ 
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Ijundivi! arc 0!umv' rated. IJnt these compositions arc 

by a monotonous resemblance — and of tlie names 
\vc kiu)w nothiii^, beyoml the brief inllirnifition as to some of 
them contained in the Marquis of San til Jana’s letter. It is the 
inisfortime indeed of the early lyric poetry of Sjxiin, that too 
much of it has been collected and preserved. In narrative 
poetry^ the constant •succession of new events furnishes new 
subjects ; but the expression ol’feeiin^f is limited, and ideas and 
images, in themselves natural and affecting, appear forced and 
conventional b}^ rejietition. Thus, the constant succession of 
“ Lutti e Janienti, e lagrirnosi lai ” 
in tlie Spanish poetry soon becomes insiip)>ortab]y monotonous, 
and those ‘ Hiirias Doctrinales, ’ which ap))ear to the enthusi- 
astic M. J ’aber to contain ‘the quintessence of hnmaii v/isdom,’* 
seem to us, with few exceptions, egregiously absurd and com- 
monplace. The value of Spanisli lyric poetry, like llint of the 
books of the Syl)il, wovdd have increased by diminul ion ; aJid 
llio gift would have b(‘en received with delight, had Time con-^ 
signed Iwo-tiiirds to Oblivion, arivl j>reseiiled Posterity only* 
with the remainder. 

The largest i^ortion of these Collections is occupied witli a- 
iniitory poems ; and it is lien- that the iidluonce of i(\i’abian 
* p . Jn Spanish Villancicos, Can- 

ckmes, and Chan/oiietas, as in tlm Arabian Kasidas and Gluize- 
les, we perceive a continual blending of passion with conceit. 
We meet with the same mojiotoJiy — the same melancholy — tlie 
same dilfuseness — tlie same laborious attention to rhymes — and 
the soTiit* artificial limitation of the length and structure of parti- 
cular poems, with which we are now^ linn i liar only in the sonnet. 
But the Spaniards Jiave carried the system of point even farther 
than the Arabians; and unfortunately their conceits are seldom so 
ingenious or so striking as those of the Kast. With all its faults, 
the Arabian poetry teems with thought. We have distinct and 
varied images-— striking though epigrammatic sentiments- — ^aiid 
cmnpafrisons, wliicli, whatever may be their effect in relation 
tb iho v/Iible, are in tliemselves singularly apposite and ingeni- 
ous. Even its conceits are frequently touching. We recollect, 
nothing so beautifidly delicate h i the whole of tliese Spanish a- 
hrlitory the distich of Ebn Zaiat, quoted by De Her- 

' ' Prologo. 
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'' Dixi autem — An idco aliud rn'cctcr hoc pectus hnbet scpid- 
chrmn ? ” * 

lJut the Spanisli love poetry, with an apjjeruruK-e of ivrofiision, 
exhibits a real poverty of sentiment. 'Tite sanio itloas — liie 
same range of illustrations — is perj)etUiilly recurring ; and any 
one who has I'ead with aUeiitioti a very few specinu us ol' 
these poems, is as well :H‘<|n.aiiitc(l with the gent^ral ciiMractor 
of 8 ]>anish exotics, as if, lilce M. 13 . tie Faber, he had devoted 
‘ the leisure of twenly years ’ to tlie iiujulry. Strange as the 
assertion may a])pear, tliis peculiar coldness and tendency to 
amcrUi in thejunalory poeuis, may be traced, we think, tt) tlu^ 
existence ei' ihar very spirit ol chivalry Avhich would seem at 
f:vst to aii'hori'/e ii opposite conclusion. Cliivalry wa.s, no 
doubt, ertUailatcvl t » exiLaul the apparaU innuence of tlie ])as- 
;sion (d‘ love ; Imt it; ] ad a tend* ncy at the same time to weaken its 
real inlhu jjev, Ivy u etlug ll into a system, and reiulei‘in<x >1 h‘ss 
an ijiipiils;; ihaii a 1 ; lion arul a habit: — til! at last iiu u chose a 
mistress, (m die pri iCipie oi Lite Knight oi La Maiu lia, men*- 
fy Itecanso slie wa a necessary ^ ^ L*n<lag to tiieir knightly 
conseqiuMice, ll is jiot amidst tlie echU of tonnumients and 
Cours (r.'imour, that the passion itself is iiiosl strongly felt;, or 
that the poetry v. Irieh <:xpvcss<r:s it accjidnis the deepest tone o{‘ 
feeling and nalure. 'The Canzos of the '.rroiibadours* — the }>ro- 
iluetion of that coumry, where (.Idvalry laul its birthplace and 
its favourite seat — \v]u.‘re love si^emed to be the mainspring of 
every action, and the sole busincs.^ ‘ lif • — where it was taught 
in academies, tiiscussed in c«)urts jiarliaments, and its pre- 
cepts embodied iii legid judgmcids, I- are, of all European com- 
positions, the cohlest and the most heartless ; — while the ieelings 
of nations (less refined in externals) cherished in secrecy and 
solitude — rarely exhaling in and Tensons^ or ostentutiousiy 

])ublished at the tournament or the banquet, have communicat- 


* The idea has been expressed, fhougli perhaps with less beauty 
and simplicity, in one of the best of Bernardino Rota’s Sonnets. 

Questo cor, questa niente, e questo petto 
* • Sia ii tuo sepolcro, e non la tomba o'l sasso 

Clfio tapparcccJiio qui dogiioso e Jasso 
Non si deve a te Donna altro ricetto. 

“ Not this cold marble which with tears I rear^ 

$baU bethe last abode of worth like 
^ But in -my breast^ myi hearts 
■■. ■'■■My-fover 9hiU bejhy.:J^ulcbre and' shTin^^^ v;:\. ^ 

f The Arresta Anibrfs, or Decisions the Ceurtai ai^^ 
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ed to their amatory poetry the natural fervour of soliloquies, ra- 
ther than the paint and glitter of an ambitious display. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the opinion 
we have expressed is to be received without limitations. It is 
the misfortune of general views, that what is true as to litera- 
ture considered as a whole, is often necessarily false, as to some 
of the parts of w^iich it is composed. Though the general tone 
of the amatory poems, contained in the collection of Faber, is 
languid, monotonous and uninteresting, many of them, particu- 
larly the shorter pieces, are exquisitely graceful, and beautiful. 
The cpigramiiiMtic character, which is so much out of place in 
the longer poems, appears here more excusable ; and they are 
touched with a gentle spirit of melancholy — rather of the ima- 
gination indeed tlian of the heart, but wliich, combined witli 
the regular returns of the rhyme, gives them a charm which 
we firul it difficult to account for, even while we are sensible of 
its infi lienee. W'^e shall attempt to exhibit in iMiglish one or 
fw'o of these specimens, though we fear much of tlieir elegance 
will evaporate in translation. The following is one of those 
little poems, called rhanzonefas^ in wliich the idea infroduced in 
the first quatrain is expanded in the rest, and the rhymes of 
tlie first repeated at regular intervals. 

Bright eyes ! though in your glances lie Aunque con scmblantc ayrado 
Disdain and cruelty — Me mirais, ojos screnos 

Bright eyes ! yc cannot now deny No me negarois al menos 

That ye have looked on me. Quu me hubeis mirado 

niough death within that frozen air For mas que querais mostraros 

And angry glances lay, Ayrados para ofenderme — 

What woe could wath the bliss compare Que ofensa podeis hocermc 
Of gazing on their ray ? Quo iguale al bieu tk* miraros ? 

Though pierced w^itli mortal agonies Que aunque dc mortal cuidado 

Hy wounded bosom be — Dexeis mis seiitidos IJcnos, 

1 smile oniiilst my pain, bright eyes! No mi ncgarcis al menos 

For ye have looked on me. Ojos que me habeis mirado. 

Ye looked on me w'itli angry gaze, Pensando hacerme despccho 

And hoped to work me m'oc ; Me miragje s c on desden 

But gtxid for ill, those heavenly rays, Y en vcz dnKitarme el bien 

And life for death, liGstow'. Doblado^Slen me habeis hecho-^ 

For though your angry glances show Que aunque los ha;r^is mostrado 

Disdain and cruelty, De toda clemencia agenos 

Bright ey^ I I cannot feel my woe No me negareis al menos 

Since yc have looked on me. Ojos ! que me habeis mirado. 

The next is iht pendant to the preceding* but is more touch- 

^ : Comb . . 

;; \ , . a aieai^ - ■ : 
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IIo^v on a lover's heart 

Ill's love’s ufikindness lies.. 

S(wn will tliy colclhc»ss ttWay 
My few rcinoining years, 

And fhqu, wh(‘n I liavt* pa.s.sed away, 
May’st yet lament in teai-sf; 

Thou artKpo slronpj in loveliness, 

So mailed in beauty's arms— 

Thy liaiiglity coldness is not less, 

Than thy resplendent chai'ms, 

Tet think, ere death at rest shall lay 
My sorrows and iny fears, 

That ihou, w-htMi I am gone for aye. 
May's! yet lurntnit in tears. 

I'hfit mirtliful mwid shall change, whenthoU 
Shalt with sad eye discover 
Tlie tleath, alas! luit dislant now, 

Of thy foo faii.lifnl lovcr. 

Theii shall the cold disdain give way 
■J'hat in those eyes appears. 

J^'air eyes, .'iltho’ in smiles ye slay. 

Ye shall repent in tears. 

Mure deep, more hitter grows my care, 

As grows thy cruelty 
JVIy siijhs are scattered on the air. 

My hopes decay and die. ' 

And can liiy check be culrnly gay, 

While mine such sadness wears ; 

And canst thou bid me die to-day. 

To wail that death in tears. 


Desterrars de la memoria 
Mis dolorcs y ciudados. 

La vida me acabeiiJis 
Si en mi dano porfiais 

Y quando asi me pordiiis 
De veras me llorarcis* 

Con tanta seguridad 
Vivis de vuestra bellezit 
Que CSC rigor y aspereza 
Es igiial con la lieldad : 

Si Con el estarqual me veU 
Del remedio no curais 
Advertid que os condenais 
A que mnerto me lloVeis. 

De csta biirla habra. mndanza^ 

A1 tiempo (pie el tioinpo atierfe 
A descubriro.s mi imierte 

Kn lii (puvl no habra tttrdanzai 
Entor.ces vos perdereis 
Esc rigor cjiie mostrais ; 

Y aiinque de burins inataia 
Dc veras me llorareis. 

A1 compas del disfavor 
Va creciendo mi tormonfet 
Mis stispiros lleva el viento 
Y mi esperanza el dolor. 

Que Riiceso pretendeis 

Plies siempre en calma os estals 
Sino que vivo quer.iis 
Enlerrarme y vos llorcis. 


The following elegant little song is from the Roinanccro Ge- 
neral of 1604, (f. 158,) which, though entitled llomanccro, is, 
in many respects, a mere continuation of the Cancionero, 
contains a numerous collection of songs and lyrical pieces. Ihe 
one we have attempted to translate is a particular favourite in 
iSpain. 


O ! broad and limiiid river, 

O banks so fair and^jay— i 
O ! meadows, verdant ever, 

O ! groves in green array.; 

O ! if in field or plain, 

My ioVe should hap to be/ 
Ask ! if her heart retain 
A thought of nte. 

O cl^ar ajul crystal dews, 

^ That in die morning ray, 

AU bright htieZ, 

.Make field aliid forest gay^ 

O ! f if in pl^n, 

: My love s^otdd hAp to lie, = 

' . ' ■' Q: 

Her cai^mR f^tshe^ atray ; 

V#L, XXXIX; NO. 7S. 


Ebro caiidaloBCl * 

I'ertil ribera 
Deleitosos prados 
Fresfta arbolcda 
Decilde a mi Nina 

Que en vosotros huelgia 
Si entre bus contentos 
De mi si acuerda ? t 

AQ(>far precioso 
Qiic la verdc yerba 
Bordas y inatizas 
Con el alva bella; ’ 
l>ecilde a mi Nina 
Cuando s(^ reprea 
Si entre stis contohtb» 

■ ..^iathtis'lrondb^ ■ ‘i 
: 'pit 
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O ! if ill field or plain. 

My love should hap to be. 
Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me. 

O warbling birds that still 
Salute the rising day. 

And plain and valley fill 
Widi your enchanting lay. 
O ! if in field or plain, 

My love should hap to be. 
Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me. . 


Decilde si acaso 
Oido oa presta 
Si entre sus contentos 
De mi M acuci'da, 
Farlerillaa aves 
Que a la Aurora bclla 
Haceis dulce salva 
Con harpadas lenguaa 
Decildc a mi nina 
Flor de esta rihera . 
Si entre sus contentos 
l>e.mi se acuerda. 


One Other quotAtion from the little poems, entitled, Villan- 
cecos, (Romances General, p. 40G), shall close onr specimens 
from the Amatory Poems. It has been frequently imitated by 
the writers of the 16th centmy. 


Blow light, tliou balmy air. 

My lady's couch above ; 

Blow lightly there, ye winds, and spare 
The slumbers of my love. 

Ijct no rude blast be found 
To mar her gentle sleej) ; 

But all around a dreamy sound. 

And drowsy murmur crcei). 

0 fly ! thou balmy air, 

And by her couch remain ; 

Go, blend tliec with her breath, and bear 
Its balm to me again, • 

But lightly go, and gently blow — 

Blow softly os my strain. 

Blow gently, do not break 
The stillness qf her sleep ; 

1 Would not make my love awake. 

Nor raise those lids to w'cep. 

Ye winds that, borne in happier hour, 
May wanton os ye will, 

If round her bower, ye have the power. 
To creep and munnur still, 

O lightly go, and.gently blow. 

And let I 


Mientras duermo mi niiia 
Zefiro alegre 
Sopla quedito 
No la reciierdes. 

Sopla manso viento 
Alsueno suave 
Y ensena scr grave 
A tu movimlcnto. 

Dome el dulce aliento 
Qiic entre perlas finas 
A gozar caminas 
Y ufano vuelve 
Sopla quedito 
No la recuerdes. 

Mira no despierte 
l>el Sueno en que duerme 
Que temo que el verme 
Causara mi niuerte 
Dichosa tu suerte 
Dichosa tu estrella 
Que a nina tan bella 
Halagar mcreces 
Sopla quedito 
No la recuerdes 


t her slumber still. 

The Religious poems are connected with die amatory more, 
intimately than might at first be imagined. It^ seems to be the 
efiect of Catholicism to confound as much as mssible tlie spirit 
of religion with terrestrial emotions — ^to ren^ it an impulse, 
and an ejEciteteenteTand to impart tp die language of devodon 
a senstul oharaciter. So much is this the case in ijt^jpotens 
! tbat n^ can be distinguished religious 

^ih-'die; b9)ph.^^;:::No8Ci^^ a 

eilher udder the pf adMifoiiy te 
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Love is elevat^ into a divinity — and religion is degraded to 
the common tone of gallantry. To do them justice, how*^ 
ever, it ought to be stated, tliat a mortal coldness pervades 
the whole; and wherever they are not ludicrous, they are in- 
tolerably tedious. CoplcLs on the Seven Mortal Sins, or the 
Twenty Perfections of tlie Holy Virgin — Glosas on tlie Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer — or ))lays upon the letters of the Vir- 
gin’s name, even more contemptible Uxan die eternal * L’aura, ’ 
and ‘ Lauro’ of Petrorca,* form the staple of tliese productions. 
Sometimes, however, this extreme naivete and quaintue-ss of 
llie language is ludicrous. Thus, the Virgin expostulates with 
some sceptical opponents of the doctrine of the iiimuicuhitc 
conception. 

Porque se duda de mi 
PUes hijo dc Dios pari. 

Dudan mi virginidad, 

Por saber que he concebido— 

Ad Jm d xierdady 
Pero fue por el oido$ 

Y la palabra que yo oi 
Fue elvaron que yo pari. 

Sometimes, too, the situations represented in these devo- 
tional poems, which appear to M. Faber so eminently calcttla^* 
ed * to elevate the mind and kindle religious feeling, ’ are inv 
credibly absurd and ridiculous. One of them describes the 
journey to Bethlehem. Joseph is represented as comforting his 
wife — ® Walk on, lady, we shall be in Bethlehem in an hour; 
‘ I hear the cocks crpwing. ’ He concludes by assuring her 
he would willingly give his ass to afford her relief. 

Ay ! sehora mia 
Se parida os viese 
De albricias daria 
Quanto yo tuviese— 

JEsteasnoqueJuese 
Holgaria dan 

* There is one circunietance connected* with the ambiguous style 
in which Petrarch bleiids Laura and the Yirgin together, and puns 
upon which hits not been noticed, we believe, by his commeh? 
{p appei^ have been a common . practice (for what reamuii 
: wi Imovr tbf fprin of a lfui^% 
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We learn from aiiotJier die feelings af Adam on hearing of 
the birth at Bethlehem. He was ^in Limbo' at the time; but 
the moment the intelligence reached him, he made the round 
of his acquaintances the patriarchs, demandijig their congratu- 
lations ; and, not contented with this, insulted Lucifer on ac- 
count of his downcast appearance. 

* A todos los Santos Padres 
A grandcs vozes decia 
Dadxne albricias ! hijos meoa 

* * * ' 

* Ved cual anda Lucifer 
Con toda 6U compania 
No le placen estas nuevas 
Que Dios Padre les envia. * 

These are by no means the most striking examples which we 
have selected ; but we have no wish to inditlge in unnecessary 
quotations of this kind. How this juxtaposition of liulicrous and 
S 9 lemn ideas in the Spanish religious poems is to be accounted 
for, we cannot very well explain ; since nothing is more evident 
than that the writers were perfectly in earnest, and had not the 
most distant intention of throwing ridicule upon religion. They 
have nothing of that sneering tone wliich pervades the works 
of the Trouveres, who were m general men of licentious cha- 
racter and habits, and selected religious subjects merely as thq 
vehicle of satire, or in the hope of increasing the effect of lu^ 
dicrous incidents by the solemnity of the ground-work. They 
resemble in some^ measure, however, those strange apostro- 
phes to the Virgm,. the Trinity, &c. with which Pulci prefiices 
the Cantos of his Morgante ; — where the poet, seemingly with 
perfect earnestness and devotion, invokes the Divine assistance 
to enable him to complete twenty-eight cantos of ribaldry and 
buffoonery. * 

The I^ocirinaleSy or Moral Poems, are not likely, we 

fear, to be in general more satisfactory. We shall hardly be re- 
. conciled tq the approach of deadi, by being told that Samson, 
Heifcules, Gideon and Jinlas Maccabeus, Absalom and Narcissus,^ 
Helen of (for such is the orthodox ar-*‘ 

rangemeh^ of Perez de Guzinan), have t nor 

di^Osed byPiegq 

' Pto|[ee^:ha$ 

■■■■aide,:' 

■ iS<ir ■ 'by 
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ledge with free will, by comparing God’s prescience to that of a 

S pectator at the game of rackets, who infers, from the suf)crior 
exterity of one of the players,' that he wn!l be the conqueror, 
though his knowledge does not in any way affect the issue of 
the game. 

* .Como quando aca entre nos 
Conoce algiin mirando 
€ual ha de ganar de dos 
A la peiota jugando 
Bien asi contece a dios. 

Yo que miro desde aca 
Que cl uno sobra en saber 
A1 que mana no se da 
Conozco que perdera 
Mas no le hago perder. * 

Carthagena evidently thought he had set the question at rest 
by this illustration, for he proceeds triumphantly with a train 
of corollaries and moral inferences. 

There is, however, one beautiful poem by Jorge Manrique, 
on the death of his father, so immeasurably superior to the rest, 
that it appears the production of another age. It is surpassed 
by nothing which we are acquainted with, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, except the odes of Luis de Leon. The flow of tlie verse, 
and the fine antique air of the whole, are inimitable ; but w« 
shall endeavour to present, in an English shape, some of the 
opening stanzas, observing, as nearly us possible, the peculiarL- 
ties of the versification. 


O ! let the soul its slumber break, 
Amuse its senses and awake, 

To see how soon 
with its glories, glides away, 

And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 

Ilow pleasure, like the passing wind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last ; 

How still our present happiness 
Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
, ^ Than what is past 
And while we 6ye the rolling tide, 
Down wliich our filing minutes gUde 
Ay^aysofast; 

Let us Uie present hcirir eihploy^ 

And deem eaeh future dream of joy 
.Alreedy .. . 

L^ no yion hope^deedve the miiidr— 
Ko happier let us hope to find . 
To^prinw then t^ 

Out IfdhM dre^ of yore were brig^ 


Bccuerdc el alma dormida 
Avive el seso y despiertu 
Contemplando 
Como se pasa la vida 
Como se vien la muerto 
Tan callundo : 

Cuan presto se va el placer 
Como dcspucs de acordado 
Da dolor 

Como.a nucstro pareccr 
Cualquiera tempo pasado 
Fuemejor. 

Y pues vemos lo presente 
Como en un panto cs ida 
Y acabado * 

Si juzgamos sabiazhente 
Daremos l> no yenido 
: Ppr pasa^ 

Ko se engmle nadie no 
Fi(msai^o;c|Ue lia de durar 

Mas qiie** iur6 l^ue yio : 
Pneque todo Ipi d^aaav . 
pe tel nian^ 
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Our llT6t llkr liMtlpg rtreuma xniwt be» 
IW Into onp engulphlng aoa 
Are doomed to f^1 : 

The of Beath, whose wares roll on. 
O’er king and kingdom* crown and throne* 
And swallow all. 

Alike the rirer’s Jordly tide, 

Alike the humble rir’lets* glide 
To that Rod wave ; 

Death levels poverty . and pride* 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 

• «F * 


Xuestraa vldaa ion k» rioa 
Quo van a dor en el mar 
Q,ue es el morfr 
Alla vur los seiiorios 
Derechos a se acabar 

Y consumir. 

Alii los rios caudalcs ' 

Alii los otros medianoa 

Y mas chicos ; 
Allcgadr>s son iguolea — 

Xios que viven por sus manos 

Y los ricos. 


Our birth is but a starting place* 

I/ife is tlie running of tlic riux** 

And death the goo) : 

There all our steps at lost are brought* 

That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of alk 

day* then^ how poor and little worth* 
all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here ; 

Droaxns .of a deep that death must break* 
Alas 1 before it bids us wake. 

Ye disappear. 

X^ng ere the damps of death can blight 
Ihe cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Hath passed away : 

Youth smiled, and all was heav’nly fair ; 
Age oame| and laid his finger tlicre. 

And where arc they ? 

Where are the strength that mocked decay, 
The step that rone so light and gay* 

The heart’s blithe tone?— 

Tbe strength is gone, stdp is slow, 

And joy grows wearing and woe 
When age comes on. 


PartimOR quando naoemos 
And dnmos quando vlvimos 

Y llegaiiios 

Alticmpo que fencccmos 
Asi mie quando morimos 
Descansamoa 
Ved de auan poco valor 
Son las cosas tras que andamos 

Y corremo&-~ 

Que cn este mundo traydor 
Aun primo que mununos 
Las perdemos. 

Dccidme? la hermosura 
la gcntil frescura y tea 
De la cara — 

El color y la blancura 
Cuando vicne la vejea 
Qual se para ? — 
las mafias y ligereza 
Y la fuerza corporal 
Do juventud ? — 

Todo se torna graveza 
Quando Uega d arrabol 
Desenectud. 


We must hereVlose this sketch of the state of Spanish litera- 
ture, antecedent to the age of Charles the V. We have not at- 
tempted to treat the subject historically ; because, in the absence 
of afi early bio^aphy, any investigation as to the dates of particu- 
lar poems is .ojut bt the question ; and, because the compositions ot 
this whole era are connected by so mariyjpoints of resemblance, 
and such a even if we possessed tliat in- 

fornmtion wlucb^^ wantih^^^^^H^ be |piiw*ible to present any 

de^te noidoll qf the clwactem of their authors. 


escape^ 


One or 
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ness of his design, than to the happiness of its execution. It 
is, like Fazio dTJbefti’s * Dettamondo^" a lalwrious iniitiition of 
the Divina Commedia, the most inimitable of poems ; with 
some few passages of interest and beauty, amidst a profusion 
of [)edantry and bad taste. But such productions do not pro- 
perly fall under our general view of national poetry ; and we 
doubt not, our readers wdll readUy dispense with an analysis 
which could not be relieved even by the variety of agreeable 
selection. 

It is difficult to look back upon this e^ly period of Spanish 
literature, without some melancholy recollections, and some 
gloomy anticipations. Nowhere, perhaps, are the traces of the 
mutabilit^f of literature more strongly marked, or exhibited in 
niore affecting colours. Centuries have already elapsed, since 
Arabia, that country that communicated to Spain and to Europe, 
the stpres of her vitst knowledge, lias relapsed into lier primi- 
tive barbarism. The Arab again wanders as rude as ever, over 
countries as wild as before. iTie colleges of Bagdatl, of Bal- 
sorfi, and Samarcand, now appear only in fiction ; — ^the vast 

* libraries of Arabian literature are only to be traced in the col- 
lections of the Escurial, — and those poets, wlio were once ho- 
noured with die title of Divine, are passed over in silence by 
De Herbelot. Granadii, on which the Arabians had lavished 
all the labours of art, now owes its beauties to nature alone ; — 
the site of the Albayciii is disputed — die Generalife is a desert, 
and the Alhambra a ruin ! 

Giace Valta Cartaga — e appena i segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine il lido serba ; 

Muiono le citta— muiono i regni, 

Coprq i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba ! 

The Hbeautiful Provencal — ^the first born of European lan- 
guages, which had also imbibed, through its intercourse with 
Spain, the knowledge and refinement of the East, after a filaze 
of three centuries, has expired. '^The language in which kings 
delighted to compose — ^in which Thibaut and Alphonso sung— 

• and Coeur-de-Liori-gave vent to his feelings in prison, has al- 

ready become a dead i^gtiage, a labour and a study and its 
Troubadours, once so celebrated, are now known only ^ the 
voluminous industry of St Palaye, arid the eulo^es of Dante 
and Petrsurca. Ovet of %)ahish literature which 

we ha^e beeri same obscurity Its 

poets, whc^l now rekd, adn^r^ ajud com* 

mented left behirid^^^t^^ trace to the 

tiori * died, arid tri^ no 

irifliri^:#’^S^ poetry^ Vip 
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Charles, as tlirough a long vista of monuments witliout inscrip- 
tions, as the traveller approaches the noise anclbiistle of modern 
Rome, through tlie lines of silent and unknown tombs that bor- 
der the Appian Way. AjuI \v1io shall say, how soon the same 
principle of mutability may render the fail of our literature, in 
its turn, a subject of regret and inquiry; — how soon the ])hilo- 
$o))lier may have to point 014 the operation of tliose })rinei]iles, 
unseen by us, which have occasioned its decline; — how soon 
the poet may collect, and weep over its scattered Iragnit iits ; — 
and the auliipiary speculate among the ruins of our palaces, as 
he now d.oes in the silent chambers of the Alhambra, or the 
nameless temples of l-ulmyra or Persepolis ! 


Art. VII. 1. The jurisdiefion of the Lords^ Home of Parlia- 
ment considered^ accordin<r to Ancient llecords. IJ^^ 81 R 
Mathew Malic : To which is prdlxed, by the Editor, F. 
Hargrave, Esq,, an Introductory Preface, including a Nar- 
rative of the same Jurisdiction, Irom the Accession of James 
I. 4'to. Loudon, 1823. 

2. Observations on the Delays complained of in the Court of 
Chanceiy and House of Lords. 8vo. London, 1828. 

reserved for a separate discussion the plans which were 
^ ^ laid before Parliament at the end of last Session, and 

which liad, for their principal ol^ect, the despatch of judicial 
business in the House of Lords. The improvements proposed 
may be classed under two heads ; changes in the Courts below, 
especially in Scotland, from whence the bulk of the appeals 
proceed ; and changes in the appellate jurisdiction. It is our 
intention at present to examine the latter only ; because tlic 
Report of the Commissi’ohers, who so ably and elaborately in- 
vestigated the former subject during last autumn, is not yet be- 
fore the public, possibly not yet finally digested, — whereas tlie 
House of Lords has already come to resolutions intended to 
be final, aild which can only be prevented firbin becoming so 
by a disclosure of thbir imperfections. In undertaking this in- 
quiry, we desire to be^understood as offering our suggestions 
with all possible humilityj from respect to the great powers and 
high p^iyiieges of the body whose proceedings are in question ; 
and wi^tebi^^ed wr sense of the difficulties 

iusepari^ble^ sUcIi ap inquiry, and the vasC itfiportance of 
tlie ^ less th^ thfe due adrnH 

of justice in ev^ry depm'tmerit throughput tlfe realm. 
||oy wW doci at djnei tlijit the 
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of the Court of Appeal is felt in all tlie inferior branches of 
judicature? Even in causes which are decided in the first 
instance without ap})ealj the effects of the superinU nding })ower 
are experiehcetl. The knowledge that then* decisions 'mmj be 
reviewed, operates directly to restrain corruption and^i:x( ite 
diligence, where an appeal lies; and where it does not, tljc 
habit of right Judging produces a like result less directly. 

The louil and universal complaints against the increasing de- 
lays in the House of Lords, us well as the Court of Ciian- 
cery, appear to have at lengtli excited, as tliey Ji^'^jtly mighb 
the serious attention of lliat branch of the legislature; and a 
select Committee wjis appoijUed last Session, ** to consider of 
^ the best means of facilitating the administration of justice, aj» 

‘ connected with tlie hearing of appeals, writs of error, and o- 
‘ ther judicial proceedings.’ When the mode of conducting tliis 
inquiry came to be known, it occasioned much observation both 
in Parliament and in the prolession of the law. The invesli- 
■ gation, it was said, com})reheuded necessarily the state of iiu- 
^iiness in the Court of Cliancery, because the liigh (dll(’cs of 
Chancellor and Speaker of the House of I^ords are now mut- 
ed; and the main question must always be, wliether this uj)iou 
ought to continue or he succeeded by some other arrangement. 
And yet, it was remarked, no one practitiontT in tiie C-oui t iff 
Clianccry had been called to give inforniation to the Commit- 
tee. Instead of such testimony, the ‘ n()l)le and learned j)ej> 

‘ sons who for many years havp presided or assisted in llm judi- 
‘ cial business of the lioiise, ’ (a circumlocutory fonn of exj^res- 
sioii for the Lords Eldon and Redesiiale), were alone examined. 
Persons practising before the Lord Chancellor might indeed 
be slow to give evidence disagreeable to his Loj’dship; but 
that seemed no very satisfactory reason for making the noble 
Lord himself the principal witness in an inquiry of which he 
was himself also the principal subject. Lord fledesdalc luad 
never been within the walls of that Court since Lord Eldon 
presided there ; an indifferent argument, it was said, for se- 
lecting his Lordship as the only other witness in such an In- 
yestigation. But if the inquisitoritd powers of the Coiinnitlee 
had been applied to the principal Barristers, Sidicitors, and 
pfficers of the Court; and perhaps^ stiU more, if those 
been, examined who had either quitted the profession recently, 
or had apt yet atl^ined the height of practice,^^^^^ 
into imniediate Contact with the presidmg 

ibat whole ipatter yypnlct have been 
bottQni^^^and'ihat the .country,,' weU^;in^ ,-tbe.b«>flyf^ 

5atMed[with ■ 
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It is material, thatf before proceeding to conrider the remedy 
proposed, and afterwards adopted somewhat hastily by the 
House of Lords, we should present a correct statement of the 
facts regarding the arrear so generally complained of as amount- 
ing to** a complete denial of justice. The history of this, even 
during the few years to which the accounts in the Appendix of 
the Report extend, is very instructive. 

From the beginning of May 1813, soon after the new arrange- 
ment of the business, in Chancery, by the creation of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, and in the Lords by allotting three whole 
days each week to judicial business, the number of cases decided 
before the end of the Session was 43, the number of new ones 
presented being only 24. This statement includes all the judi- 
cial proceedings of the House where there was any hearing ; 
consequently every appeal and writ of error presented or dis- 
posed of from all parts of the United Kingdom, excepting only 
writs of error for delay, which being non-pros’d as of course, 
we deduct from both sides of the account. In the next Session, 
1813-14 (Parliament having met before Christmas), there were 
61 causes presented, and 81 decided; of these, 40 and 74 re- 
spectively were appeals, which occupy generally a much longer 
time. In the next Session, 1814-15, although Parliament 
again sat before Christmas, the proportion of the causes decid- 
ed, to those presented, was greatly changed ; there were of the 
former 53, and of the latter 58 ; and if, instead of the causes 
decided, we take the causes heard^ and compare the two Ses* 
sioiis, we shall find the falling off in the business done still more 
remarkable; for, in the Session 1813-14, there were 78 causes 
heard, and 61 presented ; but, in tlie Session 1814-15, there 
were only 46 heard, and 58 presented. The progress during 
the three following years is in the same direction; the decision's 
being 42, 35, and 26; the new causes, 52, 66, and 68 respeo 
lively, so that the arrear was increasing as 10, 31, and 42. In 
1819, during a considerable portion of which the illne^ of the 
Lord Chancellor occasioned the necessity of having a Vice^ 
Speyer, there were 41 causes decided, and no less than ^ ^ 
present^ ; ahd^ in the two Sei^iong 1819^20 and 1820, the 
deetrions vi^e 24 14 only were appeals), and the new 

caitiili ^ heihg'^^^ A of the arrear to the enormoua 

amo^ wf 2w In 1321 and 1322 togetheiv theie 

being m inetease iii 
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only of many new censes that were entered, but of a large nutii^i* 
bet absolutely, the average being about SO decided, and 7S 
beard. This extraordinary despatch was, however, short-lived; 
the Session 1814-15 having only decided 58, and heard 46. 
Nor can the duration of the Session, as compared with that of 
the former year, be assigned as the reason of the falling oiF ; for 
the House of Lords sat only four days longer in the one than in 
the other, the Sessions being from Noven^er 4th to December 
20th, and from March 1st to July iOth, 1813-14, and from No^ 
vember 8th to December 1 st, and from February 9th to J uly 1 2th, 
1814-15. But there was a relaxation in the system; holidays 
were invented; adjournments for one reason or another made^ 
sometimes because there was a debate expected, sometimes be- 
cause there were judgments to be considered ; always when the 
first or last day of term fell on one of the cause days, and theti 
an extra day was promised instead of the day so occupied ; 
but the promise ceased to be regularly kept, — beside the loss 
of days, without any reason at all being assigned. Nor was 
this confined to the Session 1814-15; on the contrary, the ave- 
rage of business done in the seven following years is consider-* 
ably below the amount of that Session, whether we regard the 
comparison between the decisions and entries, or the number of 
the decisions merely. The average of causes decided during 
these seven years was only 37, and of new causes entered 73* 
The Sessions 1819-20 are remarkable for the stagnatipn of 
business, and afford a curious illustration of the relaxation 
which we have been referring to. Parliament met before 
Christmas (as will for ever be remembered), in order to pass the 
celebrated Six Acts. During the time that it sat before Christ- 
mas, there was no business except those acts,— although the 
House of Lords was verv little occupi^ with them. The death 
of the late King assembled the House again for a month after 
Christmas, when it had still less to do. This whole Session 
enabled their Lordships to hear and decide no less than one 
writ of error, mid to hear^ without deciding, exactly one appeal ! 

•JVillSesidpn of above three months followed, before the adjouim-^ 
m^t and, during that period, only 18 ca$tik were 

heard, and 28 d^ided ; the nuinbers heard in a much less pe^ 
riod time, the first year of the new arrangement, having 
coi^iderfdily^indre chan double* ^ 

The resul^^ thepresent time of 22JI 

apjpeals^ and 24 Writil of errofi; To dii^ose ortb^e at the 

the la$t seven years, would reijirire; ® 

hharmg a siiigle Obteted during T 
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upon the average rate of the last nine or ten years, including 
the time when exertions were really made after the passing 
the Vice- Ghancellor's Bill. If the entries also keep the propor- 
tion of the last seven years, when the present arrear is disposed 
of, there will be a new arrear of above five hundred causes. 

No more needs be said to show that some change is ab- 
solutely necessary ; for this amounts to a complete denial of 
justice. But it is impossible to avoid reflecting, that all this 
pressure is complained of, and most justly complained of, with- 
in ten years after the creation of a new Court of Equity, and a 
new-modelling of the judicial proceedings in the House of 
Lords, for the express purpose of enabling their Lordships more 
efieciually to despatch the business of the suitors. 

We have said that some change is thus proved to be neces- 
sary; but whether a new machinery is required, or only a more 
diligent working of the old, remains to be shown ; and this 
question cart only be resolved by inquiring whp the arrange- 
ment of J 812-13 has so completely failed. 

From the statement already made, and which we have framed 
entirely upon the materials furnished by the Report, it appears, 
that about 80 causes in a year can be disposed of, and that no 
more than 70 new causes are annually entered. This fact alone 
shows, that if the House of Lords had laboured as diligently 
every year as they did in 1813 and 1814-, the old arrear would 
soon have been got rid of, and not only no new arrear been 
created, but i^everal weeks in eachjScssion, perhaps a cause day 
in each week, might have been left unoccupied ; for it is clear, 
that the number’ of appeals for mere delay would have been al- 
most entirely cut off. 

Again — Before the arrangement of 18 J3, the House sat upon 
appeals five days in the week, and three hours a day, subject 
to some interruptions. Three days a week, and six hours a 
day» uninterrupted, ought to despatch much more business; 
and yet the arrear, which bad been unknown before the last 
twenty years, has gone on rapidly increasing with the increased 
pdiyers pf working, The truth is, that the relaxed method ;|)f 
pfoC|edirtg had gained ground for some years before the chah^ 
in 181 3» and had occasioned the arrear then complained of.: 
’I'iie houtrs of were no longer peremptorily obsplrved 

day|;Wj^ and, above all> to 

ibti^nccd, wbrnh consists itt the 

tfiS c^irtsd ire engi^ the in- 
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the regular allotment of three whole clays a week during the 
Session, should have enabled the House to dispose of much 
more business than Lords Mansdeld, Thurlow, and Lough- 
borough could get through during the two or three hours which 
they gave to appeals, after the business of their own Courts, i 
and subject to frequent interruptioris from the House of Com- 
mons. Seventy days, from ten till four o’clock each day, are 
quite enough to dispose of seventy causes; but then the Court 
must actually sit each of those days at ten, and continue sitting 
till four; and it must sit seventy days, and not forty- five or fifty. 
But suppose the seventy days of the ordinary Session insufficient, 
it should seem a very easy way of extending the period, to keep 
the House of Lords sitting a month longer. The object would, 
perhaps, justify such an inconvenience, for it is nothing less 
than preventing a failure of justice. 

Much is generally said, and in some degree justly, of the 
prolixity of counsel in arguing cases ‘before the House of 
Lords, particularly Scotch cases. This length of statement is 
partly inevitable, being incident to the mixture of law and fact, 
and of a law, too, which is not familiar either to the Court or 
the Bar. But it must be admitted, that causes occupy more 
time npw than they did formerly ; and this is no doubt partly 
owing to the Court being more passive, and interfering but 
rarely to stop a case, how desperate soever it may be. Let it, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that in a Court of the last 
resort, such an error is by far safer than the oppo1»ite one, of a 
hasty decision where there is no review. Perhaps, in such 
cases as apparently admit of no doubt, a single counsel might 
be heard on the side to which the Court inclined. A judicious 
communication fiora the Judge, of the points which he desires 
to be chiefly sifted, and a suggestion of those matters which he 
deems foreign to the question, would often save a very useless 
argiiinent, and reduce the matter to its natural size. But this 
siipposes that the Judge has had time to study the case before 
he comes into Court. 

This leads us, then, to consider, why the Lord Chancellqr 

formerly for the discharge of 
the tiduse of Lords. In thejfrs^ 
it- since iSli*, the business 

increased so as,to preveut; hfs ; de^at^ 

.appends' wd^wfita of^cf 

remeipbi^^ 
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failure of the argument drawn from its increase. We say^ 
tnore than doubled ; for the new arrangement in the House of 
Lords only makes the difference of one juridical day, or some- 
what less^m the week, to the Chancellor’s attendance in his own 
Court* Formerly he was obliged to rise at ^ past one five days 
^in the week; latt;crly, he was taken away three whole days; 
making a difference of five hours and a half each week, which 
naight be almost reduced to nothing by his Lordship sitting till 
five, instead of four, the other three days. A hard life, it may 
b(& said True ; but an easy one compared with that of coun- 
sel, who, besides the same hours in Court, far more Irksomely 
occupied, have to pass the evening also in reading and consult- 
ing. But suppose the Chancellor merely to labour as much as 
he did before the change, we have to set one day against the 
erection of a hew Court, where a Judge presides who has Qot 
one of the interruptions inseparable from the judicial life of him 
who is both a politician and a magistrate. It is evident that the 
balance is much more than equal to the whole power of des- 
patching business formerly possessed by the Court of Chancery ; 
and therefore, that that power was doubled by the new arrange- 
ments. Has the Equity business then been doubled, or any thing 
like it ? No man will be so wild as to dream of such a thing. 
But unless it has been far more than doubled, the Chancellor 


has as much time as before; because, if it has only been dou- 
Med, the power of despatching it b^ng more than doubled^ 
the Chancellor, in point of time, is a gainer by the change. 

argument, we are aware, proceeds upon the supposition 
idiat tb^ of the machinery are as fit for performing 

as they i^ere before the change; that the Mas- 
are as corapetent to dischai^e the important 
and, above all, that the Master of the 
efficient a Judge as, taking one with another, usual- 
for to expect a worthy successor to 
extremely unreasonable. XQ indeed, 
bu$^^ lately declined at me Rolls in the same 

$0 ^ lails ; ^4 |lie power of def)patcbji||:$< 
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jecty grounded upon the failure of the first. It will be the more 
extraordinary to hear this argument used on the present occa- 
sion, because 'it must be in answer to the objection taken upon 
grounds somewhat personal to the Chancellor himself. The 
question is, whether the system be in fault, or only the indi- 
vidual who principally superintends its operations ; and we arc 
endeavouring, with alt possible respect for his acknowledged 
great qualities, to show, that, by a more punctual and business- 
like method of proceeding, his Lordship might perform the 
duties of his high office as easily as- very inferior men have done 
before him. In proof of this, and in answer to the objection 
that the business has increased, we state, that his Lordship has 
added to the number of his helpers. He surely has no right 
to reply, that having chosen to appoint an inefficient one, he 
derives no assistance from the addition ; for the very c]uestion 
being, whether the system or the individual be to blame, this 
is only denying one personal charge by confessing another. And 
whether the Chancellor be to blame or not for the appointment, 
the suitor who suffers, and the country which pays, have no con- 
cern ; to them it is equally bad. Courts enough are provided 
by the country to do the suitors* business,— enough for appeals, 
enough for equity ; and the only answer the administrators of 
the system can give to a charge, that those means prove inade- 
quate through certain imperfections in the Chancellor, is, that 
he is unable to overtake his business, owing to certain other 
imperfections in the Master of the Rolls ! Can'^any man ima- 

§ ine, that, if the business formerly done at the Rolls were still 
espatched there, and the mass or business done by the Vice- 
Chancellor were added to what the Chancellor could perform, 
after allowing three days a week to the House of Loras, there 
would be any want of time to get through the additional Chan- 
ce^ suits since* 1813? But unless this is asserted, the fault 
must be admitted to be in the men, and not in the system. Nor 
will fitter men ever be employed to administer its powers^ if, as 
oft^ as an unfit one is found impeding its operations, the re- 
medy is to be a change in the system itself, by adding to parts 
alr^dy ^ ^rfaaps too Uumerousy making a Vice-Chancellor 
when one man failed in doin^ bis business, and a Vice-Sp^er 
when another proves^ 

the ground, that there 

suffii^ht to meet any mcreiiee of basing 
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ohjodlin reinovt'cl, wliicli hkiy arise from nrcidiMilal defects ia 
one of the throe (\mrts of Equity^ if we a<lvovt to the itncjn- 
meiits so nnansweral)ly iirpjed iii 1813, agair.st the ereittion of 
tlic ofliee. The staUi.ieiits (lien ’submitted to Parliameiltj 
especiiilly by Sir S. Komiliv and Mr Leacli, ap])ear to carry 
complete deinoiisiialion Hiththein; they prove beyond a doubt, 
that a very slight alteiation in the arranfifcinent of Chancery 
business, as by willulrawinpr bankniprcy from the Chancellor, 
and relievin^nr the of the llolls frotn his attendance at 

tlie Cock])it (a burthen hardly in time of peace to be reckoned 
at all) the alleg(*d increase of business might be provided for 
without dinicully. 

The Lords Jlepofl of last Session states the increase of bu- 
siness in very vague tiu'ins; indeed in a manner somewhat cal-* 
culati‘d to excite sm'n])icion, btcaiise, })ast all doubt, its ten- 
dency in the first hist.inec* is to iniskMd. ‘ The incn^ased busi- 
‘ iiess of the (^)nrl of Cliaticcry, in which the property of the 
‘ suitors has, willfui the course of the last reign, risen from* 
‘ 4, 700, 000/. to above 33,000,000^., has not only increased of 
‘ necessity tiie number of appeals, but has also occiii)ied so' 

‘ much huger a portion of the time and labour of the I-iord 
‘ Cluiticellor in Ins owm Court, as to preclude him from be- 
‘ stowing an aderjuate (h'gree of attendance for the decision of 
‘ all the appeals which come from England, Scotland and Irc- 

* land, to the House of Lords.’ p. 4. Does not this passage 
afibet to inea-sure the increase of biisii*i(‘ss by the increase of 
suitors’ ju'operty, and ttnd to make the reader believe that the 
augmentalion has Ix^cn sevenfold.'^ Yet is there any man 
hardy eiunigh to pretend tliJt it has doubled? The same stan- 
dard was a]qn‘aled to in 1813; and jet Sir S. I lOinilly distinct- 
ly assorted, that, since 1750, the busimss of the Court properly 
so ciUled had not increa>sed. IJankruptcy, he admitted, had in- 
creased, c^nd .suits were heard at greater length, and invita- 
tions to rehearings w^ero more freqiumt ; but the suits were not 
more nuinerous. Indeed, he mentioned a very remarkable fact^ 
to shot*' the amount of the business in Lord llardwicke’s time. 
That great Judge, it seems, l>eside his morning sitting, sat • 
twice a week in ijic evenings; and instead of closing his morn- 
ing sittings on the other days at two o’clock, frequently ex- 
tended tliom into the night. Mr Leach treated the supposition 
of ^the business having doubled since 1790, as too * utterly ex- 
travagant to be entertained fora moment;’ and addoch that 

* the siipnosHion of its having Ihcireased one half, was, when 
^niparcsit with the fact, ec^rtely less extravagant.’ (Debate^ 
f 13, 1813.) Nor was any person on the o&er .side liardjr 
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enough to assert propositions thus authoritatively negatived by 
the two chief practitioners in the Court. These facts may well 
teach us caution in receiving such loose assertions respecting 
the augmentation of Equity business, as are contained in tlie 
Ileport. 

Another important fact was also established upon the same 
occasion. It appeared, by the uncontroverted statement of 
Sir S. Romilly, that tlie Master of the Rolls, during Lord 
Eldon’^s time, heard twice as many causes as in the time of a- 
ny of his predecessors. ‘ The duties, * it was said, * of the Mas- 
• ter of the Rolls had been greatly changed and multiplied in 
‘ the time of the present Chancellor, a vast deal having been 
*’ transferred from the latter to the former. ’ Mr Leach gave 
some important details of the business actually done at the 
Rolls while the Great Judge presided there, who has now re- 
tired full of years, but more full of honours. It appeared that 
jie heard in a year 370 litigated causes, beside other matters 
equal to 60 causes more. The whole arrear then conqdalned 
of in the Court of Chancery being 200, — of which, however, it 
seemed to be admitted that many were heavier than those heard 
at the Rolls. 

But the most important consideration of all, is the compara- 
tively small number of days that the Master of tlie Rolls sits, 
and the large proportion of thos# days tliat are merely frac- 
tional. Let us, following the clear and uncon trad ictea state- 
ment of Mr Leach, ascertain the number of days during win'cli 
his Honour sits, and the number during which he might sit. 
Deducting tlie long vacation, the recesses at Christmas, Easter 
and Whitsuntide, and six holidays besides, there remain 200 
days on each of which he might sit; on each of which the 
Chancellor sits, or is supposed to sit, either in hivS Court or at 
the House of Lords, But of these 200 the Master of tlie 
Rolls only sits 122 ; on the other 78, he either sits not at all, 
or at the Cockpit, where it is understood that, for above a year 
past, the present Master has not attended. Of these 122 there 
H^are only 2Q on which he sits hi the morning, and during six 
hours ; the other 102 are evening sittings of four hours only. 
His whole juridical year, therefore, is only equal to 88 full 
cMys, at lei^t in Equity. From diis, two important inferences 
follow i That the qiiantity of business despatched by an 
efficient Master of the Rolls was not much less tihan the whole 
other eqtuty biisinass perfome^^ Chancellor in mudti 

more than double the r an efficient Master 

^of might do more eqmty business than has ever been 

done hithoxto by that jiidge, m proportion of more than 

VOL. XXXIX. 230, 7b. Ft 
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two to one; probably, from the tendency of longer sittings to 
abridge business, nearer three to one. We are supposing him 
indeed to give up the Cockpit ; but, during peace, his atten- 
dance there is not absolutely necessary ; it may be supplied by 
others ; for there are very few sittings in the course of the year. 

It thus appears, that if the Master of the Rolls were to sit 
in equity constantly during the juridical year, as the Vice-chan- 
cellor does, a provision would be made for very near twice as 
much business as exists even now in the Court of Chancery, 
supposing the Chancellor to leave his Court three times a week 
for the House of Lords. The arrangement of 1813 more than 
doubled the power of the Court to despatch business, inde- 
pendently of the Rolls ; because, instead of one judge sitting 
about 24 hours in the week in Equity, it gave one judge, sitting 
18 hours, and another 36 hours, during two-thirds of the juri- 
dical year, and during the other third when Parliament does 
not interfere, two judges sitting 36 hours in the week instead 
of; one. The reader may easily calculate, that this increased 
the power of the Court in the proportion of about eleven to 
five. Add to this the proposed arrangement for nearly tre- 
bling the amount of business done at the Rolls ; and we may 
assert, with perfect safety, that provision is made for nearer 
three times thaj) twice as much business as was done, and done 
without ever leaving an arr€ir, in the times of the Chancellor’s 
predecessors. 

Instead of seeking then to render the Court more effective l)y 
new officers, it would be more fit to make some of the present 
officers effective, and diminish their nimiber on the'first vacancy. 
If the Vice-Chancellor’s place, for instance, were abolished ; 
Sir John Leach removed to the Rolls ; and that Court made a 
daily one; and if the Lord Chancellor, in consideration of the 
increase in appeals to him, which might follow from the increas- 
ed business at the Rolls, were to be relieved from the business 
in Bankruptcy, which, till the reign of George II., had hardly 
any existence in that Court, and is not an essential part of its du- 
ties,- there would be abundant means for despatching the equity^ 
|||usiness of the country, although it should be allowed to have^ 
^iioreased since 1800, in the proportion of three to two (a sup- 

« 5 itibn wln)lly extravagant) ; while the appeal business in t|ie 
1*38 inijgbt be carri on by the tame exertions which en- 
^bliM tkci^anc^fibr, in 1813 and 1814, causes 

ye&tii in the propoi^on of 

Ijthree m as many causes as the averse entry fo^^ 

seven last jeUrs, All that would further be necessa%, woidds 
be to.get rld of the present arrear; and this brings us to con^ 
sider 3ie temedy proposed by the Lords’ Report. 
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Tht intereai of this subject is yery great for the whole country, 
but it touches Scotland in a peculiar manner. We have, tliere- 
fore, been anxious to clear tlie ground in the first instance, and 
prepare the reader for the proof which we are confident we shall ^ 
be able to give, that the plan proposed is not more inadequate 
to aiFord satisfaction to the suitor, than it is unnecessary in the 
existing circumstances, and objectioiuible in a constitutional 
point of view. 

The Committee begin by admitting, that no plan can be a- 
dopted without many great inconveniences, ancl that they by 
no means propose the present one as free from considerable ob- 
jections. Their Lordships then state, that although the mea- 
sure must necessarily have something of novelty in its charac- 
ter, yet they trust it will only be of temporary duration, as it 
is to obviate a temporary difficulty. 

Let it, with all deference, be observetl, that this confidence 
, is extremely ill founded, unless ^11 tlie arguments are admitted 
to be iust which have been urged, to show that the accumula- 
tion pi arrears proceeds from the fault of individuals, and not 
from the system. Why should the nrrear not begin to grow 
again, as soon as it is got rid of, according to the doctrine of 
those who maintain, tliat no man in the Chancellor’s situation 
Ciin prevent its increase ; that the augmentation of business in 
Equity and in Error, is the sole cause of the difficulty complain- 
ed of; and that the habits of the judges who preside in tliose 
courts have nothing to do with creating the mischief ? The 
Report itself, fo. 4, adopts this view most distinctly. After ad- 
verting generally to the increase, and admitting that ‘ very con- 
‘ siderable eff’orts have been of late made, to remedy the evil 
‘ by the establishment of the Vice-chancellor’s Court * (that is 
U) say, by creating a court which sits more hours in the year 
than the Court of Chancery ever did, by one-third), it adds, that 
‘ all tliese exertions have been found ineffectual, and there is 
‘ now a manifest impossibility, tliat any person holding the 
‘ Great Seal can find the time which is requisite for £he busi- 
ness of the Court of Cliancery, and the House of Lords, and 
‘ for all the other great and arduous duties of his liigh office. * 
Now, we shall not stop here to inquire what those otlier great 
and arduous duties were, yi^hich Lord Hard wicke, and, even after 
the increase of Equity holiness, Lord Thurlow and l^rd Lpu^^ 
borot^h contriv^ to perfoi^^ without tlto uH of bffis ^d 
itoiicfing orders ; but^i^e must only/remark, in passing, that if 
fhere be foundation for tjie statement thus broadly made, 
of * a liuiihffest impossibility^ there can be no foundation 
01 ^ ^ statement, as eoi^dently forward in 
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fo. 14, that the difficulty which has been experienced in getting 
through the business is only temporary. For, w'e are very far 
indeed from conceiving it to be possible, that their Lordships, 
or any one else, could have had the event in their contemphi- 
tibnj a reference to which could alone reconcile the inconsis- 
tency of the two assertions, viz. a demise of the Great Seal. 

The Report goes on to state, the general principle on which 
the new plan should be constructed. It ought, we are told, to 
accord as nearly as possible with establislied forms, and af- 
ford to the suitor, as nearly as possible, the same tribunal as 
that to which he considered himself to have brought his appeal, 
otherwise, says the Report, most fairly and sensibly, he may 
have just ground for complaint, that the expectation on which 
he appealed has been deieated. It is exactly by this princi- 
ple that we are disposed, and for the reason given, to ^ try 
the new project ; but regarding, of course, its conformity 
to the substance of the old judicial arrangement which the . 
suitor understood he was taking the benefit of^ when ‘ he 
brought his ap])ca], ’ and not its accordance with those * es- 
tablished forms, * about which he knew little, and cared no- 
thing at all. Assuredly, if by some slight of hand dealing 
with the forms of the House, a new trlbimal is erected, and lie 
is 0ld that it is ‘as nearly as possible the same, ’ he may, with- 
out being very unreasonable, complain that ‘ his expectation 
‘ has been defeated, ’ perhaps that he is laughed at into the 
bargain. Is it or is it not-, then, a new tribimal which their 
Lordships propose giving him ? 

It must be confessed that tlie scheme is brought out with 
much preparation, and no ordinary portion of stage-effect. The 
suitor is skilfully thrown into a great agitation, by an alarming 
hint that bis appeal might possibly be . taken away altogether. 

♦ The afTpeals, frpm all parts of the United kingdom, since their 
‘ respective treaties of Union, have been to England ; it seems 

* thereforie unadvisable to send their adjudication to any tribu- 

‘ iral constituted elsewhere as if there could be a doubt of tin* 
right pfapf>eal, or a possibility of sending the suitor anywhere 
else than to the British House of Lords. If tlven the appeals 
miiist bb heard in the House of I-ords, the first question ist, Whe- 
tbiera or the whole House shall hear them ? as 

biiidnijg btrMie Houses' 'there^ae^S;': 

■ It riemafes that 

i|iey be House. Hitherto the steps have been 

many, and^ewfey by which we have eai^ 

tilonsly reacjbed tfc and flil#oiirselves so near where wg 

oiit '' Blit ail iif a ^ sudderi a great stride is made ; for no 
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sooner is it dearly ascertained that the appellate jurisdiction 
from all inferior courts must be exercised by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature itself, and not by an inferior one, and in 
England and not elsewhere, thim ‘ it is submitted that a Spei^cr 
^ be appointed by Royal commission to preside, and allow the 
‘ constant and regular attendance of the Lord Chancellor to be 
‘ dispensed with. ’ This stride is made, wc presume, in strict 
conformity to the principle of preserving to the suitor the tri- 
bunal before which he understood he had brought his appeal. 
Tliat it may be txs strictly in unison with the principle of pre- 
serving the established forms of the House, a remark is added, 
that it is highly expedient to give this new Judge leave ‘ to de- 
‘ dare his opinion upon the case ; ^ and not only his opinion, 
but, by a still greater stretch of liberality, he is to be permitted 
to declare ‘ the reasons upon which it is founded ; ’ and all this 
lie is to do, ‘ before the question is put as to what the judgment 
, ‘ of the House shall be. * Fearful that they have proceeded to 
an extravagant length in unsealing the lips of their President, 
the Lords Committees are wonderfully relieved l)y finding, that, 
according to the present standing orders, the Judges and their 
councillors, called to attend by writ, ‘ may speak, if required and 
admitted so to do by the House. ’ Far be it from us to diinir 
minish the comfort which this disclosure is calculated to convey ; 
nevertheless, candour requires us to remind their Lordsliips, 
that they must make up their minds to the alarming necessity 
of a new standing order, otherwise their truly venerable Pre- 
sident (Speaker we can hardly term him until the order is made) 
will not be able to open his mouth upon any matter witliout 
putting a question each time to this effect, ‘ As many of your 
‘ Lordships as are of opinion that I ought to be required to 
^ speak, if I have any thing to say, say Content — ^as many as think 
* I ought to hold my peace, whether I have any tiling to say or 
‘ not, say Not content. ’ And even this question he will riot be 
able to put, unless he gets some Lord to move it first. The case 
of the judges is by no means similar, for they are only wanted 
.. to give their opinions occasionally; and the Peer who presides 
can give his own remarks, and interpose to ask questions eff 
counsel, or set them right, or direct their attention to any poini^ 
exactly like the presiding judge in any other ; tlie pnl jr 
difference being, that he or spme other Feci: must nioye a quCssh 
tibn when any order is to be iriiide,: or judgment given. l 
wit of mn ttever^m^ ariyihing more inconvenient, and irii- 

deed rib^d, than a l^eakei^ not a member of the;. House over ^ 
which hp presides, lids arrangement is awkward enough in 
cojmnon parli^entary business, though lie has only to sU and 
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put any question that is moved, and declare whether the Con- 
tents or tne Not contents have it; but it is only awkward, and 
does little farther mischief than making a man look wholly use- 
less, and somewhat ridiculous. But when this President is to sit 
in judgment, with counsel arguing before him, and to have no 
voice whatever in the decision, although all the arguments are 
addressed to him, the absurdities and inconveniences are innu- 
merable, in whatever ivay his power of interfering may be set- 
tled. If he is not allowed to speak, or to interfere at all, his 
being there is quite absurd; for some Law Lord must attend, 
and be in fact the presiding judge. If he may speak only by 
express permission, or rather requisition, each time, then he 
cannot take part in the argument by interlocutory obsei^^ntions, 
because these must be made without any question put, or not 
made at all. If a general po\rer of speaking and inteiposing 
ad libitum be conferred upon him, he becomes a Peer to all in- 
tents and purposes, except voting; and, not to mention the re- 
pugnance of this to every idea of order or consistency, — the gross 
absurdity, in a parliamentary view% of a person not belonging to 
the House, and not sitting within its precincts, * hojding forth 
at his own discretion, when and how and as long as he jdeases, 
what can be more ridiculous than iliat this most active partaker 
of the debate should be incapable of sharing at all in the deci- 
sion; and that almost all the discussion should be carried on by, 
or addressed to, the only man in the assembly who cannot, in 
the least degree, influence the result ? If, on the other hand, 
counsel discovering that they might as well address the bench 
he sits on, ns the Speaker, apply themselves to the Peers, that is, 
two Lords in rotation, and n Bishop; how absurd must be the ef- 
fect of one man trying to persuade three others, who are quite 
passive, while a fourth, whom he never dreains of convincing, 
and cares nothing about, any more than if he were fifty miles 
is peipetiially interrupting the argument, and affecting to have 
some Dusin^eSS with it ! But tlii^ is not all ; for those whom the 
advocate dbes addiess, end who alone are to decide,- know no- 
thing of matter any more than the seats that bear them, , 
uhde^ that they are only to follow tlie sug 

that ttiey who decide 
atgumeiit, 0t In the compre- 

It if w^li'k'nb the' Waioliack'is^botj& 

^ eoaM oply dt on th^ 
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son, but to determine by proxy ; the Peers arc to hear and 
speak by proxy, and to determine as he directs them. . The 
whole business of deciding causes in the last resort, the udnii- 
nistrution of justice in its highest stage, is to be in the hands, 
not of the Supreme Court of Judicature, but of one who does 
not belong to it, but in whose liands certain members of it 
are put to act, as his puppets, in rotation. 

For this supply of members to perform successively this im- 
portant and dignified office, the Report provides, by a detailed 
scheme of ballot. Instead of three, the present quorum, four 
are always to sit, and they are to be thus chosen. At the be- 
ginning of each Session, all who have taken their scats during 
the Parliament, exclusive of those wdio may be excused on ac- 
count of age, permanent infirmity, sickness, absence from the 
realm, &c. are to be drawn, and the names set down as they 
come out by fours, each four to sit one day^ and those thus ap- 
^ pointed to attend under a penalty of fifty pounds, unless they 
can find substitutes. Fourteen days before the list is exhaust- 
ed, the ballot is tc recommence, and each Peer drawn is to 
have notice of being called on to serve. The Report proposes, 
without any peculiar regard to accuracy, that the days of at- 
tendance should be Jive or dx in each week, from ten till four 
o’clock, * the period of sitting to be in every voeek during the 
• Session, *with the exception of those days over which the 
^ House may think proper to adjourn. ’ 

Now, let us for a moment calmly consider the nature of the 
Court of Justice thus constituted. We have hitherto assumed 
that the Speaker is not a member ; but let it even be admitted 
that some law Lord of weight in the House, and whose o- 
pinion will be of authority in the country, is to preside as the 
Gbancellor does, can any thing be more merciless towards the 
House of Lords than the exposure which this plan makes ? The 
supposition has always been, undisturbed by any resolution of 
the House itself, whatever may have been the fact, that to the 
Ijords generally the appeal lay ; that the Hmise heard and decid- 
ed causes in the last resort ; that some Lords had more weight 
indeed than others, from their superior learning and ejtpe- 
rienoe, and, from those qualifications, took a more active parit 
in its judicial business; out still, that the Peers formed the 
Court of Review for all the realm. The Report of a Commit* 
tee now proclaimS|| and the Lords have themselves adopted 
Report by a resolution, that one person alone decides all 
ana that the others who attend are miire ciphers----with 
diuon, that ihe person di^ii||, xmeda hcH^ b^ 
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at all. ir, then, the four Lords arc mere ciphers, why should 
they be required to attend ? — why inflict upon the Peers in ro- 
tation so great an affront ?— why give them so bootless a trou- 
ble ?— why deliberately do that which can only tend to** decep- 
tion ? And yet the only tolerable view of the subject is, that 
those four Peers are mere ciphers ; for, if they are intended to 
be significant persons in the performance, absurdities ten thou- 
sand times greater crowd upon us. The cause is begun on 
Monday morning before the first four Lords drawn to serve; 
the counsel for the appellant are heard. On Tuesday come 
the counsel for the respondent, and, at the same time, come 
four other Peers, who have not heard one word of the other 
side: these hear the respondent's case. On Wednesday, the 
appellant replies to a third set of Peers, who have heara nei- 
ther of the former arguments; and the Speaker proceeds to 
deliver his opinion to uicir Lordships. He has indeed'heard 
the whole, but he exhausts the dsw in his elaborate judgment ; 
and on Thursday morning come mur fresh Lords who have 
neither heard die parties nor the Speaker,-— and these are to 
decide upon the cause I Such may be the process if the cause 
is of a considerable length. In ordinary cases it map happen, 
that both sides should be heard and^ judgment given in one and 
the same day, and no other cause be called on ; but the possi- 
bility of this will depend upon the counsel closing their argu- 
ments exaedy at three or half past three o’clock ; for if they fi- 
nish at two, a second cause will be taken and cut in twain by 
the clock striking four ; and if they only finish at that hour, 
the judgment must be given next day by four Lords who heard 
not a word of the cause. Does any man beljieve that such mon- 
strous absurdities are committed with impunity in the face of 
the public? Is it conceivable that the high judicature of the 
country should continue honoured and respected after a formal 
declaration of its own incapadty?~or can it be imagined that 
the people are so dull as not to perceive the dilemma in which 
their Lordships have now put themselves— the choice between 
sm entire abdication of their functions in favour of m officer 
who may or may not belong to their own number, and an 
admission that those functions are exercised in a manner too 
irrational to be described with common decency? Of a 
iamiy$ tttie or ptb^ pf these tilings must be true, either that tba 
aneniWce of Lords is n mere mockery, and utterly 

iaipe|N|u^^ that only interfere to do gross iigusticp as 
a of odhm. Q diis there is no imaginable esca^i 

it i$ f^ehd^ed top ph^ of the Qom* 
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mittee and the House, not to be immediately understood by the 
whole community, if the resolutions come to are acted upon* 

With respect to the Peers themselves, the objection is equal- 
ly obvious. Can they submit to the combined mockery and 
drudgery of such an attendance, without reflecting upon the 
entire uselessness of their presence? Will none of their num- 
ber feel disposed to take a part when compelled to attend ? 
Has not each individual a manifest right to say, ‘ You bring 

* me here by force to play the Judge, and I am resolved to do 

* so in good earnest. What is that you say, Mr A, aibout bc- 
^ ing counsel for the plaintiff in error ? As I am compelled to 

* decide this cause on my oath, honour and conscience, I would 
^ fain understand what it is about ? Be so good then as to let 
‘ me know the meaning of Error. * A single lay Lord, of an 
average ignorance and curiosity, will probably keep the counsel 
first beard for the whole six hours, explaining as he goes a « 
long; and then an equally conscientious Peer, coming the day 
after, will begin with the next counsel; but as soon as he 
finds that one has been heard already, he must have him called 
back to go over his whole argument, explanations and all, 
otherwise he will be deciding without hearing. Suppose that a 
hint is then conveyed from the Woolsack, and their Lordships 
are given to understand, that tliey are not summoned for any 
such purpose as hearing and determining, may they not natu- 
rally enough ask wherefore they are there at all, and require a 
revision of the new order, with a view to enable causes to be 
heard by one Lord alone? For surely this would be no greater 
innovation than the arrangement of the new quorum, and the 
ballot, and the rotation, and the fine. In a word, if the public 
are sure to perceive the dilemma, that either the Peers com- 
pelled to attend are mere ciphers, or their attendance works 
the most gross injustice, the Peers themselves are equally sure 
to discover this other dilemma, that either their attendance 
mi^t be dispensed with, or they have a right and a duty to in- 
teifere with, and, which is the same thing, stop the proceedings 
of the House, by making themselves acquainted with the matters 
th^ are required to decide upon. 

But we must now turn to another, and, if that be possible, 
a more iatal defect in the plan proposed by tlie Committee* 

Sp^er is to be ^ appointed by Royal cpininission to pr^/ 
(aide in the House;’ and this in ^t is t^c^^ 

arran^ment Hitherto our ar^ment has prcK^eed^;^^^^ 
m supposition, that the Speaker hmsetf wtu* une:^cepticy||^ 
and that the whole diffioUity consisted in his want of j^ris^^ 
tioa ijrom not being a meml^ exf tbe liouse or that be iriM 
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a member of the House, and that the objection was to the 
constitution of the House, by Peers serving in rotation. We 
are now to inquire into tlie possibility of satisfactorily carrying 
on the appellate jurisdiction, with a Speaker ap])ointed as tlie 
Report proposes, supposing all other di Hie ul ties got over; that 
is to say, admitting, for the sake of the argument, first, that 
there is no obstacle in his not being a member of the House; 
and, secondly, that there is no absurdity or inconvenience in 
constituting the House of four Peers serving by rotation. We 
ventiire to assert, that after those very large admissions, by 
far the greatest objection of all remains to this scheme. 

It is manifest, that the authority of the decisions in the 
House of Lords must depend upon the general confidence re- 
posed in the Peer who presides and takes the leading part in 
its judicial business. Hitherto, that place lias been filled by 
the first lawyer in tlie country. He has always been the per- 
son at the head of the profession, almost always the Lord 
High Chancellor; and if not, some great Judge like Lord 
Mansfield, whose name was venerable througliout the whole 
profession of the law, >aiid throughout the country at large, 
from acknowledged talents, high aru| judicial station, and long 
experience. There liave no doubt been persons who held the 
Great Seal, and yet were men of inferior, rather let us say, men 
of not the first qualifications, or the very highest name in the 
profession. Still their station was a pledge for great and un- 
deniable eminence ; and in those days, with pe^aps a single 
exception since the Revolution, no one was ever appointed to 
hold the Great Seal, whom all voices would not at once pro- 
claim to be a very first-rate man. Tlrg. respect, therefore, in 
which (hat great office is held, has become habitual both wath 
the profession and the country. His name is venerable, his 
authority commanding in every branch of ' the law. It is be- 
cause of the ' honour in which he is generally held elsewhere, 
tbat can securely rely upon respect when he comes to the 
j|biisc of Lords, ana hears and substantially determines causes 
Speaker. Were }ie pnknown beyond the precincts of the 
itpuse ; were he taken up and made a President at once ; even 
at stone moment made a Peer o(y he would cany 
no respet^ at all; and his deci^n^ wi^d 

one-:. is: in' the- ri^t,^' "it is'-bf :ga?eat.' 

a the weight Of whose aiididiity 

Ifds ^l^e to th^ Oh founded ; but 

hmeh more Judgo should 
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be possessed of such autliority> with the suitor, and the pro- 
fession, and the public, when it is considered that the ques- 
tion before him is not only which of the parties is in the right, 
but whether or not the iribiinal that tried the cause is in the 
wrong ! And how incalculable does the importance of authority 
become in the case of him, who is the ruling member of n judi- 
cature, which is set over oil tlie other tribunals in the country ; 
the personage who in fact comes forward, on every occasion, 
to tell all other judges whether they have been in the right or in 
wrong; to criticise their wliole conduct, to direct tli cm as to 
their proceedings ; to control and to guide them as a superior in- 
telligence may be supposed to regulate inferior natures, placed 
at his disposal ! 

But it must not be supposed, that, when we speak of the im- 
portance of authority, and ascribe the Chancellor’s to his high 
station, we are dwelling merely upon a groundless and imagi- 
nary prepossession. It is because, as the law is at jircsent ad- 
ministered, the first or nearly tlie first among its members is 
sure to hold the Great Seal, that a general o))inion is found to 
prevail in favour of his qualifications. If, in the system, any 
change were made, by which it would become possible to place 
inferior men in the station, the public confitlence would sj)eed- 
ily be estranged from the Chancellor; but while it is impracti- 
cable to abuse this, the highest patronage of the Crovi^n, that 
is, while there are most important difficult duties annexed to 
the office, the holder must both obtain and merit a liigh de- 

g ree of respect. Every thing, indeed, conspires to produce 
lis under the old arrangement. He is the more looked up to 
in Westminster Hall, because he presides in the House of 
Lords; and, without mis exalted station, he would still be re- 
garded as the first Equity Judge, and his decisions would ob- 
tain due respect, from the knowledge that he was the first, or 
among the first Equity lawyers of his da^y. Bat if he is 
known in any court, and taken only to^preside in the Lords, 
no man can say how he is to be estimated ; there is no stan- 
dard to try him by~no one to compare him with ; he is only 
knowid by his office, aiid that a new one,' new^ at least in its 
parate staite. He is ah Judge ; but who can tell what 

that an^thinp? 

know..^ 
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be given of great Judges who had few occasions of showing 
their talents at the Bar; not numerous examples, let us 
add, and somewhat equivocal with a view to tlie present 
question ; for they will merely be found to be cases of law- 
yers known as such to die profession, and who had only 
been little known in a kind of practice fitter to make skil-* 
ful advocates than eminent judges. But at all events, when 
raised to the Bench, they were exposed to perpetual conflict 
with the most regular-bred lawyers of their time, and to con- 
stant superintendence from the whole of the profession. Had 
they been unfit, their failure would have been instant and sig- 
nal, and it would have been also notorious. The community 
knew that if must be so, and therefore gave them credit for quaf- 
lifications so necessary to their judicial existence, before their 
great merit had time to justify this confidence, or rather to. sur- 
pass all expectations. But, suppose the same men had been 
placed in a new-fangled Court of Appeal ; first, their brethren 
in the profession, who alone knew any thing about them, would 
have regarded their elevation as only removing them out of 
sight, and might have spoken of them as men fit for more try- 
ing situations ; then the publick woul.d have understood at the 
utmost, that they were men who, hacTthey been regularly tried, 
might not have been found wanting; next, they then^selves 
would have been placed in a court without a Bar, which would 
have prevented them from attaining the judicial excellence they 
were capable of ; lastly, the same want of a Bar would have 
prevented them from gaining the publick confidence in any 
eminent degree, because all their decisions would have been 
pronounced without the wholesome superintendence of the pro- 
fession. We need hardly remind the r^der, that appeals arb 
h^rd and decided in the presence of the parties, no council at- 
tending but those engaged in the particular cause* 

The greater ^art of the appeal business comes from Scotland. 
Of 4*47 causes heard frqm 1813 to 1823, there were 282 Scotch; 
but as writs of error occupy much less time, let us deduct those ; 
and w;e shall find that of 371 appeals heard, 279 were Scotch ; 
and as thpse took by far more time in proportion . that) :Engiish 
and appeals, we may that, instead of three days 

in fdrir, pe^aps five in six were occupied in %ptch 
Wh^ in the promssion^^^^ 

G eatAp^ It is not c^rtainHy that pfa gii^t & 

iyeii lap«f #0m 

ter these;'?^^ -.Iio 
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have great judicial talents, exercised in some Court where the 
law is familiar to him and his hearers; and this he cannot by 
possibility become, if he spends five parts in six of his juridical 
year in discussions which must always be strange to him, with- 
out any hearers, learned or ignorant, — and the remaining portion 
in hearing about seven points of English law and about nine 
Equity cases, without any other practice in judging either upon 
Equity or Law. Supposing him to be ever so well <|ualified 
when he began, such a judicial life would very soon both make 
him unfit, and make his unfitness apparent. An appeal Judge 
would be a kind of nondescript jurisconsult, claiming any thing 
rather than respect, and of qualifications not the mgre magni- 
ficent for being obscure. 

The great proportion of time consumed in hearing Scotch 
appeals, gives rise to another observation. It becomes of pri- 
mary importance that the courts, the profession, and the suitors 
in Scotland, should be satisfied. Now, we venture confidently 
to state, that the proposed arrangement will prove most un- 
satisfactory in all these quarters. When it is considered that, 
from the necessity of the case, and in a choice of difficulties, 
the decisions of our most learned lawyers must be reviewed by 
one who cannot pretend to be other than a stranger to our 
laws, surely to command respect, that Supreme Judge ought to 
be amply clothed with all other legal qualifications. We have 
cheerfully submitted to the control of the person pointed out by 
common consent as the first lawyer of his day; and although it 
may be difficult to find a successor worthy to fill his place as 
a lawyer, yet, while the Court of Chancery remains upon its 
present footing, we have always a security that he must be 
among the greatest legal authorities at the English Bar. This, 
of Itself, is a pledge that he will bring to the discussion of 
•Scotch law questions, a mind stored with legal principles, a 
thoroughly legal understanding, and great general talents. ’ It 
is likewise a certainty that he is well versed in those matters 
which ate common to the jurisprudence of boHh countries. Ta 
suppose ^at a man of even considerable abilities and industry, 
will command the confidence of this country, which only can 
know him as one taken up for the purpose of beihg set on the 
Wpokack to hear Scotbh appeals, seems in the bigbest degree 

'-if 

Biit ^obably he willj on this vety in niiptliiil^ 

and^^-mostvesser^iai^'p'articiflat^f'vhe; is; 'likely- 
in himselfe"^:;:iiji;%are thathie tanhot^ coihinand^- 
.Casn^iieioWi;^4evmay ■ possi^ 

visfWsj this feeling ■ 
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siofls, it is very likely to moderate his tone, and make him by 
no means that plain expositor of failings and of faults which we 
fear every provincial court is the better for having in the tribu- 
nal of the last resort. An appeal to some judge wholly uncon- 
nected with the country^ is, on all hands, admitted to be neces- 
sary, in order to secure not merely the reality of an entirely 
impartial decision, but, w^hat is next to the reality in point of 
importance, the universal conviction of it among the suitors. 
That impartiality cannot be complete, nor the conviction of it 
either general or strong, if there is any distrust of his own authori- 
ty in the Supreme Judge, any tendency to consult the sense of 
the Court||,below, or any backwardness to give offence to them 
when their proceedings require exposure or reproof. The 
Court of Appeal, in this case, may be locally situated out of the 
country ; but it will be within the sphere of prejudice and of in- 
fluence ; and it will get credit for being perhaps a good deal 
more subject to such disturbing forces than it really is. In 
truth, this consideration is of itself quite a siiflicient objection to 
any Judge sitting as a Judge in the appellate jurisdiction only. 
He will always lean too much towards the Courts below. An 
entire confidence in himself can on!) be derived from his having 
another judicial existence beside his appellate functions; an- 
other professional reputation beside his character as superin- 
tendent; some ftdctmm beyond the tribunal itself, from whence 
he may control the Courts below. He never can be sufficient- 
ly independent of thdse Courts, unless, his name is wholly be- 
yond being affected by their censure. What signifies it to the 
Lord Chancellor of England, that the Chancery of Ireland, or 
the Court of Session in Scotland,, should murmur at his pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords? But it will si^ify a great 
deal to a person who has no judicial weight to support mni, 
other than he may acquire by hearing Scotch appeals — who hai 
no general reputation in the profession to fall back upon, when 
his talents Ojr knowledge in our business are questioned ; and» 
as such uniformly found to be reciprocal, the less 

^ perceive that he trusts to himself, the more will our defe- 
rence toimrdah wear away, while his diffidence will certain** 

fails to command our c^iser- 

objections which we 

View to 

mostatrmij^ to the pre^ 

emph^ment than 

xjf Lprds^ 
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from the Great Seal in any way, and placing at the head of the 
appellate jurisdiction any Judge except the Chancellor* Sup- 
pose, for example, that the Master of the Rolls were named for 
the ofBce, and to overcome the difficulties above stated of his not 
being a member, suppose him created a Peer, no doubt we 
may imagine some extraordinary man filling that office, who, 
having long given it dignity and preeminence by his own high 
reputation, would give entire satisfaction in the House of Lords. 
But the judicial system of a country should not be framed upon 
the calculation of extraordinary accidents happening to correct 
the natural tendency of bad contrivances. We must adapt our 
plans to the ordinary course of things, and the comq^on run of 
men ; and in that view, the person at the head of the Court of 
Chancery must generally be a much more weighty and efficient 
member of the profession than the Master of the Rolls. The con- 
fidence of the country, and, above all, the respect of the Courts 
throughout the country, will not easily be gained for a tribunal in 
which the second Judge in the country sits instead of the first ; 
and we are making a large allowance for the effects of the Peerage 
and Speakership, in admitting the Master of the Rolls to be 
thereby made the second. Observe, too, the great absurdity of 
appealing from the Chancellor to his subordinate and assistant. 
In the Court below, the appeal lies from the Rolls to the Chan- 
cellor; and the plan proposed would take the cause in fact 
back again to the Court below, under the name of carrying it 
to the Court above. It is, besides, a diminution to the dignity 
of the Chancellor’s office, which would be of no service either 
to the profession or the suitor. If the Speaker obtained a suf- 
ficient weight, he would be a rival Chancellor; and the proba- 
bility is, that one or other would, in a short time, become a 
mere politician, and leave the whole of his judicial functions to 
the other, with the help of the Y^ce^ Chancellor. That any 
other presiding Judge than the Master of the Rolls should ever 
be thought of for the office in question, seems strange, because 
he is the only one whose mornings are not fully occupied. To 
take away a Chief Judge from any other Couri, would be ail 
admission that the presidency of such Court is a sinecure. 

But if the Master of the Kolls can be spared for suck ^ 
situatipn, why may not the other plan to which we imve ak- 
r^d$ adverted he adopted ? Why not have that Judge to 
sil tW whole juridical ^^ y the . Chancellor 

a year or two of part of his duties in his own Court, so! 
he may givej m^ to Af^als in the House of Lorded 

The; Lords’ Committee lhay rest': assured that no 
tbodyof the last resor^ wiU: be sausf^^^ tbb 

parties will not, and tb^ ought not, to be content with less than. 
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the highest legal authority in the country to review the deci- 
sions of the best Judges in the inferior courts. 

We close these remarks, by taking notice of two objections 
upon constitutional grounds. The first, to the manner in 
which the Committee propose that the change should be effect- 
ed; the next, to the change itself. It is to be made by a mere 
vote of the House of Lords, and some alteration in their 
standing orders. Surely it is most fit that so great an innova- 
tion in the juridical system of the country should be sanction- 
ed by the concurrent voice of both branches of the Legislature, 
and after the scrutiny to which Bills are subjected. To ac- 
; complish such a change by a vote of some half dozen peers, 
holding twice as many proxies, hardly betokens a becoming 
tenderness for the weighty interests involved in the question, 
or even tliat respect for the wisdom of our ancestors, of which 
we find those ever the most apt to speak who are least dispos- 
ed to let it stand in the way of innovations useful or agreeable 
to themselves. 

To the change itself there is this further objection ; that it 
adds one to the means of influencing judges by promotion, if 
the Speakership is to be conferred \ipon a person holding ano- 
ther judicial station. This topic opens a larger field of remark 
than we can at present enter upon. Certainly there is nothing 
more inconsistent with the independence of the Bench than 
the promotion of judges, or so hostile to the whole spirit of 
those laws passed at the Revolution and the late King’s acces- 
tion, upon which we so much value ourselves. * 


* Nothing, however, can be more absurd than the language frequent- 
ly used upon the change introduced at the late King’s accession* It was 
an improvement, no doubt, and a considerable one ; but its importance 
was, for the greater part of the last reign, (indeed ever since his late 
Majesty's, from being most unpopular, became highly popular), tbe 
subject of xidiculoua exaggeration. The common panegyrick was, 
that bo had established the independence of tb|i; fudges ; and, this 
was so often rep by venal or Ignorant eulogisl^r that 
v^ry fenecajiy that, before his reign, judges were reoiov- 

^dblO afc which made 

wi^ that fery a 

family io the throne ; being the 12th and ikh 
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It has b^en carried farther, of late years, than formerly; and 
in both parts of the kingdom. Measures should really be ad- 
opted to check it altogemer, instead of extending it, otherwise 
the independence of uie Bench may become but a name. No 
man can pretend that fear of removal is the only motive by 
which a judge may be swayed ; it is the worst, no doubt, audits 
operation is the most constant; yet in these times, with a free 
press and the perpetual vigilance of a powerful body of men in 
Parliament, no minister would venture upon the frequeiit exertion 
of such a power. The stimulus of hope, on thte other hand, is 
easily applied ; for promotion may saiely be given, as long as 
the law allows it. A minister has only to take care that he 
does not reward any very open and shameless acts of corrupt 
subserviency, and he may maintain a perfect understanding 
with judges who, to their baseness, add discretion. In England, 
the system of promotion is far less complete than with us ; 
who have actually three several stages of preferment through 
which judges pass, \y^ 'pluralities^ beside the promotion from 
puisne to chief, which we have in common with our Southeru 
neighbours. The union of Speakership in the House of Lords' 
with a judge^s place, introduces a plurality into the English ju- 
dicial system, from which it was before free — ^and this change 
will, of course, be more pernicious, if the Speakership is un- 
derstood as capable of being annexed to the office of a com- 
mon law judge, than if that function is confined entirely to the 
Equity judges. Indeed, the objection which we are now stal- 
ing would be at an end, if the annexation was confined by law 
to one judicial alone, whether legal or equitable. 

only induced them, perhaps at his expense, to pay their court to h!s 
suQcns8ci|t--^and the new law, which was certainly much better, made 
them equally independent of both. It is strange to observe Mr J« 
Bl^kstone# who states the two acts correctly enough in the first 
book nf his Commentaries, giving countenance to the vulgar error in 
the fourth — ‘by omitting all mention of the statute of William UL 
in his enuxneration of the constitutional improvements since I6S8,^ 
and the act (jeo. III. as the only law within tliat period ^ mak* 
judges indepe^^ the King, his ministers, apd his suov 

M a great mis-statement of the scope of 

thb act (See 1. Cbm. 267 and 4 Com. 440.) ; ^ 
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Art. VIIL Observations on the Trade China. 

London, 1822. 

npHERE is nobody who lias not heard of the proceedings of 
^ the Dutch East India Company — who had no sooner ob- 
tained a monopoly of the trade in spices, than they set about 
burning them in large quantities, rather than bring such an 
increased supply to market, as would have caused them to sell 
at a reasonaWe* price. Such a thing could not perliaps be 
done, or at least avowed, among us: But the spirit which 
actuates sueh exclusive associations, is the same in them all : 
Arid certaHily we are mudi mistaken, if the statements we are 
now about to lay before our readers do not satisfy them, that 
our own Honourable Company requires a little looking afteix 
and do not prove indeed, beyond all question, that the lordly 
grocers of Leadenhall Street have most scandalously abused the 
monopoly of which they are in possession, and discovered a 
degree of rapacity nowise inferior to that of their Dutch ar- 
chetypes. 

There is no imaginable reason, were \the trade with China 
placed on the same footing in England, as in the Continent and 
the United States, why the price of tea should not be as low in 
London and Liverpool, as in Hamburgh and New York. It 
may indeed be fairly presumed, that it would be a good deal 
lower ; for, as many species of our manufactured 'goods are well 
adapted to the taste of the Chinese, and are willingly accepted 
in exch^ge for the teas purchased by us in their markets^ we 
can maintain a direct intercourse with them; while, as neither 
the French nor any other European nation, nor the citizens of 
the United States, have such goods to carry to Chinay they are 
^ec^essanly obliged to pay the greater portion of their teaes in buW 
liorii ^hich they must have previously purchased irom the South; 
^jA^erkana &me of tnri best informed merchants 

of that in the event of the Ea^ In- 

monopply beingabolisfaed, teas of cqpal goodness 
here than in either Aineri- 
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carried from Canton to Europe in British ships, as compared 
with ita frei/^ht in American ships, would be about as ten to 
twelve.^ There are good grounds too for thinking that this 
estimate ife very nearly correct. Having manufactures to ex- 
port, dhr vessels can carry an otdimrd as well as a homeward 
cargo: But the American and Continental traders, who have 
nothing but bullion to export, must either send their ships in 
ballast to China, iii which case the whole expense of both 
voyages would fall on the return cargo, or they must send 
them in the first place to England, to get them loaded with 
English goods suitable to the Chinese markets. And such, 
in fact, is the circuitous route by which no inconsiderable 
proportion of the British goods disposed of in the ‘ Celestial 
Empire * are conveyed thither ;f though it must be quite ob- 
vious, that, if tlie trade were free, our manufacturers would 
themselves export their products to China, as they do to all 
otlier countries, on much cheaper and more advantageous terms 
.than they could be exported by any one else. But without in- 
sisting farther on the fact of its being possible, were there no 
monopoly, for British merchants to supply the people of this 
country with teas, at a lower rate than the merchants of the 
Continent or of the United States can supply their customers, 
we shall content ourselves with assuming that they could supply 
them as cheap; and shall proceed to try the merits of the East 
India Company’s monopoly by this test. If the Company have 
conducted their trade as it would have been conducted by indi- 
vidual merchants, their teas ought at all events to he as low priced 
ets those that are imported into New York and Hamburgh ; and jf 
they are higher priced^ the excess, whatever it may be, must be ew- 
tirely owing to the monopoly, or to its abuse. 

We have now in our possession an ffpeial account commen- 
cing with the first sale in 1820, and ending with the second 
sale in 1828, containing a statement of the various descriptions 
of lea sold by the East India Company at their qiiarterijr 
sales, the prices at which the teas were put up, the prices jst 
which they were actually sold, the total quantities sold, and the 

4 Uth April, 1821, 

Mr Goddard, Mr Rickards and pihef^itt 
i!w l^ords*: Bgport : And in a letter from the Company>,FsCt 0 ry^^^'^ 
Ciuih?ip^^d^ 2()th November 1820, and printed iu the 
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quantities refused by the dealers, at the Company’s upset prices. 
With the exception of bohea, the sale price of which has varied 
from Is. to 28. Gy’^sd. , extremely little fluctuation has 

taken place in the price of the other descriptions of tea. We 
subjoin from the official account in question, a statement of the 
prices and quantities of the tesu$ sold at the first March sale for 
1823; which prices we arc informed do not perceptibly dffier 
from the prices of the ^ame sorts of tea at the three subsequent 
sales in the past year. 


First Sale Teas hp the East India Company in March 1823. 

Description 

Putting up 

Average sale 

Quantities 

Quantities 

of Tea. 

Price. 

Price. 

sold. 

refused. 

Bohea 

Is. 6d. p. lb. 

2s. p. lb. 

451,1181b. 

Congou 

2s. 2d. 

28. 6j%d. 

1,675,872 


Do. 

2s. 4d. 

2s. 7M 

3,330,673 


Campoi - 

28. 9d. 

3s. 

166,207 


Souchong 

3s. 

4s. 4j^d. 

31,940 

a 

Twankay - 

2s. 5d. 

3s. 4/Tyd. 

1,139,322 


Hyson-skin 

28. 6d. 

3s. 3^^. 

60,216 


Hyson 

3s. and 4s. 

4s. 5 j%d« 

221,935 

77,153 

Quantities of Company's Tea sold - 

7,077,483 



Do. of private trade ^ 

606 



Total quantities sold - 7>078,089 

Now, it appears from the New-York Price Currents, that , • 
the prices of tea in that city in dollars and cents, inclusive of 
duty, tad in cents and Sterling money exclusive of duty, were, 
ill 1823, as follows. 
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Price of Tea, 

WiA respect to the prices of tea on the Continent, we have 
obtained a series of Hamburgh Price Currents for the last 
two years ; and, taking that wich is published nearest to the 
middle of each year, and reducing the Hamburgh to English 
money, we get the following as tlie average prices. 


Prices of Tea at Hamburgh ; the nett proceeds in English Moneys M 
charges dedmted except Freight and Insurance. 


Bohea 

Congou 

Souchong 

Hyson 

Pekoe 


1823- 

to IOtV^'I 
Is. - Is. 2d 
Is. - Is. 4d. 
2s.2d. - 2s. lid. 
28. 9d. - 4«s. 4*d. 


Bohea 
Congou - 
Souchong 
Hyson 
Pekoe 


1822. 

7id. to 84d. 
ll^d. - Is. Id. 
ll|d. * ls.5|d 
Is. 9d. - 26. Sd. 
Ss. “ 4^. 


We subjoin an account of the price of the various descrip- 
tions of tea at Hamburgh, as given in the Price Current of 
Anderson, Hober & Co. of that city, for the 26 th September 
last ; together with an account of the prices of the same descrip- 
tions of tea as put up at the last September sale by the East 
India Company ; and the prices at which such teas are now 
currently selling in London, exclttsive of duty. 


Hamburgh Current 
Price, 


London putting 
up Price, 


j^faea to lO^d. per lib. 

Congou is. Id. to Is. 5d. 

Campoi 10{d. to Ijd* 

Souchong Is. Id. to is. XlU 

Pekoe 2s. 5d. to 4s. 1 la. 

Twankay Is. 5d.-to Is. 7d, 

Hyson-skin Is. 5|d. to Is. 7d. 
Hyson * 2s. 4|d. to Ss. 6|d. 
Gunpowd^ 4s. to 4s. 7d. 


Is. 6d. per lib. 
2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d 
2s. 9d. 

3s. 


2s. 5d. 
2s.6fL 
3s. to 4s. 
4 b. 


London Current 
Price, 

2s. 4jd. to 2s. 5d. per lib* 
2s. 7a. to 3s. 9d. 

3s. 3d. to 3s. lOd, 

3s. 9d. to 4s. lOd. 

3s. 5d. to 3s. Sd. 

5s. 5d. to 3s. lOd. 

33. Sd. to 6s. 

58. 3d. to 6s. 


Hamburgh, and most of the other gjeat Continental ports, 
derive a considerable portion of their supplies of tea indirect!)^ 
from Hew-York. Exclusive of London, New-Yor^ is the a^at- 
t^mai^E^ China ; and its pricey as compai^with 

. ^ prices of the teas sold by the Company, will afford the bent 
^iib|i^Ea^'Vhereby to iheasare the eS^of die Company’s iiiQ^; 

bring Ae currenst prUift#: 

; Hattibnirgh,' and,, the ■pri*'^'’''^ — LJ-t 

’.'die'.d Company, 




4f6Z Hast India Companjf s Monopoly — Jan- 


New York Prices Hamburgh Prices 

Selling Prices at Compa- 


in 1825- 

in 1825. 

ny's 1st Sale in 1825. 

Bohea 

S^d. 

9-f^jfda to lO^f^j^d- 

2s. 

Congou 

7Jd. 

Is. - Is. 2d. 

2s. 6t^- to 2s. 7-x^yd. 

Cainpoi 

■ — . 

10^, . ijd. 


Souchong 

Is. 5|d. 

Is. • Is. 4d. 

4s. 4y'^d. 

Twankay 


Is. 5d. • Is. 7d. 

Ss. 4'j^(yd. 

Hysomskin 

iB. 54d. 

Is. 5fd. - Is. 7d. 

3s. 3y^d. 

Hy^on 

2s. 6^ 

2a. 2d. - 2s. 4d. 

4s. 5j^d- 


Excess of E. I. Company's 

Excess of E. I. Company’s . 


Prices over those of 

Prices over those of 



New York. 

llamburgh. . 

Bohea 



Is. 7-Jd. 

Congou 


Is. ll jd. 

Is. 6d. 

Cainpoi 



28. 5:|dl- 

Souchong 


3s. Id. 

3s. 2|d. 

Twankay 


_ 

Is. lOid- 

Hyson-skin 


Is. lO^d. 

Is. 9^d. 

Hyson 


Is. IHd. 

2s. 2d^. 


Now, it is evident tliat, by multiplying the quantities of the 
various descriptions of tea disposed of annually at the Cpm- 
paniy’s sales, by the excess of price ht which they are sold over 
the price of similar teas at New York or Hamburgh, we shall 
get the nett sum which the people of this country are com- 
pelled to pay for the teas used by them, over and above what 
would purchase an equal supply were the trade thrown open- 
The Conipany have furnished the means of making this com- 
putation ; foi;, it appears from the stateriients in their annual 
accounts, that the sales of Bohea, in 1822, amounted to 2,419,045 
libs-j which, being sold at an advance of Is. 8d- per lib. (throw- 
ing away the fraction) over tlie price of Bphea at New York* 
cost 206,587^. more than it would have done, but for the mono- 
poly. A similar computation being made with the other de- 
scriptions of tea^ the account will stand as under, 


QmUtie. of Tea -Sold 
'at Ciam^riy'’s Sales' ' 
'in-' 182?. ' ' 

. SI ' : ■ 

'Cdingott '■ ■ 



Excess of Company’s 
Price per lib, over 
^iceatN. IT.ar H. 

Is. 8d. Ni .Y. 

-■:-..2s. sSd. H»'' t'; ' • 


Total Kx^h 
of Pried' ' 
»aealy*d':U#'': 
tbp Can^sngr; 

l,.266»S8f 



S5:874.S^-' 


L.2i086,815 



uu: 
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Thw qnantity is, however, exclusive of 2,019,019 Ihs, sold at 
the same sales on account of the CajHains and other officers of 
the Company’s ships. The sorts of tea belonging to the offi- 
cers are not specified ; but, supposing them to have been mixed 
up in the same proportions as those belonging to the Company, 
ilie excess of price on them will be about 160,000/.; making, 
HI all, an excess of 2,218,000/. 

These results are of the utmost importance. They are de- 
duced from documents whose accuracy cannot be disputed. 
And it appears from them, that the monopolists of Leadenhall 
street obtained 2,218,000/. more for the teas sold by them in 
Britain in 1822, than would have sirf fired to purchase an equal 
supply had the trade been free / Inasmuch, too, as very little 
variation has taken place, during the last three years, in tlie 
prices of tea at Hamburgh and New York, and as neitlier the 
prices nor the quantity of die teas sold at the Company’s sales 
HI 1822 perceptibly differ from the prices and quantities of 
ttiose sold in 1821 and 1823, it clearly follows, that the mono- 
poly of the tea trade enjoyed by the East India Company 
costs the people of this country, on an average, not less than 
TWO MILLIONS TWO iiUNDBJSi) THOUSAND pouiids Sterling a 
year! 

We do not hesitate to affirm, that this is among the 
most scandalous impositions to which any nation was ever 
subjected. Tea has become one of tlie principal neces- 
saries of life: and yet our rulers generously give to a Com- 
pany of private individuals the power of monopolising this 
commodity, and of selling it at more than 200 per cent, 
above what it ought to sell for \ John Bull is the most 
iheonsistent of animals: He has sent scores of petitions 
to the House of Commons praying for the repeal of the 
additional duty of lAd. per lib. on leather imposed in 1812 
—a duty so small as to be almost imperceptible; while he has 
never troubled himself in die least about the repeal of die tax 
varying froni Is. fid. to 3s, per lib. laid by the East India Com- 
pany on tea, and appropriated by them to their own privj|t<i 
purposes ! This is a subject with respect to which the most lo- 
qiiaieiotiis of our patriots have chosen to emulate the dignified si^ 
l^nce of'die Company’s chairman. It is now, howuyer, before 
die pUbUc. The tea^ealers of Edinburgh hate already peti- 

to Interpose to restrain 
of ^Uid we trust that this 

tpi lie followed by thtetyfii^d^lers and inhabitants of 
town ' in ■ th#^enlpire. If te-p^ic 
to pro^ so scahdmbiis ml 
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with what face can they solicit the repeal of taxes levied for na- 
tional objects ? So long’ as they quietly submit to have their 
pockets picked by monopolists, they certainly deserve no favour 
from the tax-gatherer I 

^ It may perhaps be said, that the Company are in legal posses- 
sion of the monopoly of the tea trade, and that they, therefore, 
have an undoubted right to exercise it as they please | In point 
of &ct, however, this is not the case. The Company’s mono- 
poly is only conditional^ not absolute ; and they have so broken 
through all the stipulations on which they hold it, as to render 
the immediate interference of Government imperatively necessary. 
]^peated acts of Parliament have been passed to prevent the 
Company charging exorbitant prices for their tea, and in the 
laudable view of securing to the people of Britain an ample supply 
of so necessary an artide nearly on the same terms as it costs 
their Continental neighbours. Thus, it is statuted and ordain- 
ed by an act passed in 1745 (18. Geo. II. cap. 26.), that in case 
the tea imported by the East India Company, shall not always 
be sufficient to answer the consumption thereof in Great Britain, 
and to keep the price of tea in this country upon an equality 

WITH THE PRICE THEREOF IN THE NEIGHBOURINO CONTINENT 

OF Europe, it shall be law^l for t!$e said Company, and their 
successors, to import into Great Britain such ^antities of tea as 
tliey shall think necessary from any port of Europe : And by 
anotlier section of the same statute, it is enacted, That if tlie 
East India Company shall, at any time, neglect to keep the 
British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reof^ 
sonable prices^ it shall be lawful for the Lords of tlie Treasury to 
grant IkHses to any other person or persons^ body politic or 
corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from any part of 
Europe. This statute is dear, explicit, and decisive; and we 
cannot help being astonished, as well at the boldness with winch 
pfur Eastern Pachas have acted in the te«th of its most solemn 
ibd obvious enactm^ as at the little attentionpaid bj Gq- 
yeniment aiid the cotmUy to their proce^^^ 

But this is not all It is enacted in the fempus Commutati^ 
4^, in 1^4 (24 Geo. III^ cap. S8.)^ lliat^^^^ 

India Coippauy ^ 

jss convenmtly jfa^y be at eaual distances of time e^h other, 

and shall atlmdi sales, sdeb quantities of tea o^^f^all be 
judged 0 supply the demmtd ; and at eneh sale, the 
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did Company ‘ to put up their teas for sale at any price which 
shally upon the wnole of the teas so put up at any sale, exceed 
the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charges of im- 
portation, together with lawful interest from the time of arri- 
val of such teas in Great Britain, and the common premium 
of insurance, as a compensation for the sea^risk incurred 
diereon,’ And by another clause of the same statute, the 
Company are bound to lay before the Lords of the Treasury 
copies of the accounts and estimates upon which their orders 
for importation, prices for sale, and quantities put up to sale, 
shall be grounded. 

The object of these clauses is obvious. They are intended to 
hinder the Company from artificially enhancing the price of 
their teas, by obliging them to put them up to sale at what they 
really cost them, and to sell them at such a moderate advance 
as would afford only a reasonable profit. ‘ But the provisions in 
this statute have been just as openly trampled under foot as 
'those in the statute of George II. The expense of the Com- 
.pany’s Factory at Canton, for the purchase of teas, consisting 
of /src/vc supercargoes, eight writers, &c. &c. is included in the 
prime cost of the teas. The members of this Factory, in addi- 
tion to very large fixed salaries; are allowed a commission of 
two per cent, on the sales both of the outward and homeward 
investments, which commission may be estimated on an average 
at about 125 , 000 /. a year. The senior member of the Select 
Committee of the Factory is in receipt of the comfortable 
sum of about 18 , 000 /. a year; and the other gentlemen of 
this lucrative concern, who are almost all sons or near re«^ 
latioDS of Directors, are all paid on the same prodigal scale : 
Exclusive of their salaries, they have also a luxurious table, 
nominally furnished by the East India Company, but real- 
Iv by the tea^drinking gossips of Great Britain; For it is a 
that every shilling which this useless and cumbersome cSh- 
tablishmont swallows up is included, along with a hundred 
other unnecessary articles of expense, in the cost, and cons®^ 
queiitly in the putting-up price, of the teas sold at tbe Com- 
But the making the public pay 200,000/. a year 
pro^ny ef; the for doing a similar duty 

4o|;l^at is infinitely better done for the Amerieahs by a 

ebnaai yrith^^A^ i:u>t the w<^rst part of the cdp*/ 

daet of bringing^fo 

" av^ni%'vof 

Mtde'adyancef^on^'tke^'^^ 
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above 2s, per lib. Is an ad valorem one of 100 per c^t,| and 
consequently, lust doubles the price at which such teas are 
sold by tlie Ooinpany, If the Comjjany sell Souchong at 
4s. 5(1., its price to tlie merchant, after the duty has been 
paid, will be 8s. lOd. ; but if Souchong were sold to the 
wholesale merchant as it is sold in Hamburgh and New York, 
and as it might be sold in this country, were tlie trade free, 
at Is, 6d., its price, inclusive of duty, would be only 3s,,— or 5s. 
lOd. less than at this moment ! The same is the case witli Bphea, 
Congou, and every other description of tea. And such being 
the case, tlie Government, as well as the country in general, is 
interested in getting the nuisance of monopoly completely put 
down, and the vast market of China thrown open to the tree and 
unfettered competition of our merchants and manufacturers* 
The fall of price that would thus be occasioned, would greatly 
extend tlie consumption of tea ; and the duty, though levied ou 
a cheaper article, would soon produce a much greater revenue. 

’ We believe we sliall hear no more about the necessity of 
conducting tlie China trade by tlie agency of an exclusive Com- 
pany, The Americans, who have no such company to trample 
on acts of Congress, and to plunder their fellow-citizens, carry 
on the China trade with complete and perfect success; ana 
are much greater favourites at Canton than the emissaries of 
Leadenhall Street. But as the Company is secured in the pos- 
session of the monopoly until 1833, all that can now be done is, 
to compel them to act up to the stipulations in their contract 
with the public ; and to take such measures as may be necessary, 
either by granting licenses to private traders, to import teas from 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam, or otherwise, to reduce the price 
of tea in this country, as the statute has ordered, ‘ neurhf to an 
* eqmality with the price thereof in the neighbouring countries of 
E^ope. ’ * We pletige ourselves to let the public know wh^tbei? 
thjs is (lone. 


Airi*. Motif Alliance versus containing ike 

Motes and , I)€clai^^^ Allied Powers^ the ' 

p^ qf the Spanish Cortesi By a CaNSTiTUTtONA|iST. Jbpnn ^ 
. dmi -Ridgeway;^ ■' " 


su^eet that can at the ptesefil? 
^ occi^ of luiy; statesms^^ 
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Jan. 


againist tile improvement of n^nkind. That we 
have a right thini to describe the League, is amply demonstrat- 
ed by its whole proceedings. To prevent the establishment of 
free governments, and hot only of democracies but of limited 
monarchies, has been its avowed! object ever since its active o- 
perations commenced ; and as the progress of knowledge and 
the general melioration of the people^s condition depend essen- 
tially upon the government they live under recognising and 
protecting their rights, those who have declared war upon the 
constitutional system, and proclaimed absolute monarchy, whe- 
ther exhibited in its naked deformity, or covered over with 
some thin and flimsy disguise, have, by an inevitable conse- 
quence, proscribed all improvement, and decreed the perpe- 
tual reign of popular ignorance and debasement. They 
have begun, howevej^ somewhat too late ; they are not likely to 
succeed in the end \ temporary victories they may gain, and 
much present desolation may be the result of their hateful ef- 
ibrts ; but the progress which mankind have already made in 
gaining knowledge and power, is a sufficient security for their 
acquisition of what remains ; and we may safely predict, that 
the Allies will at last either yield to the current, or be swept a- 
way by it. Nothing can tend more towai^s their discomfiture, 
than a constant recollection of the reign and progress of this 
detestable confederacy ; and we therefore purpose here to lay be- 
fore the reader a summary of the principal passages in ite jiistory, 
ehiefly taken from their own State Papers. But we may conve- 
iiienUy begin with a few particulars in the lives of its members 
j^evious to their entering upon their present course; a preliminary 
the more indispensable, because those are the particulars which 
their Majesties now wish the most to be forgotten. 

One sentence describes fai thfully, yet concisely, the history of 
ibmir conduct towards Napofeon, and that Ij^itimacy, now 
mint on which all their movements turn. To oppose him, be 
defeated by him, and become his accbmplices, was the lot of 
them all in succession ; and whether he bade them serve a^ 
gemst eeeh other, or join him in the plunder of some feebler 
dbfe, '^Wrays^ JfUHng tqoU. If it be Ihat 

^ive mv ^sqinsibble . 

ndw- ^'ubject:^ tb'e|r:foi4- 
: bf the sei^ the treaty 
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that at the conferences of Erfurtb^ the Emperor Alexander was 
pleased to treat the war of the Spaniards against Buonaparte as 
an insurrection, — ‘ thus giving, * says the manifesto of the Eng- 
lish Government, * ‘ the sanction of his Imperial Majesty’s au- 
^ thority to an usurpation which has no parallel in the history 
* of the world.* That the title of Joseph to the Crown of 
Spain was not formally acknowledged at Erfurtb, was no fault of 
Austria ; for M. Metternich has expressly said in his correspon- 
dence with the French minister Champagny, that had Napo- 
leon suffered him or his master to assist at those conferences 
the recognition of King Joseph would have been secured. It 
is true, that, taking advantage of the ycry resistance in Spain ^ 
which she would fain have been permitted to help in crushing, 
Austria soon after was at war with Napoleon. He beat her, 
however, as usual, and the famous marriage was the result.— 
When, indeed, the fortune of that great man left him, and, 
through the exertions of their subjects, the Allies regained their 
.independence, nothing in the history of human rapacity and 
meanness ever surpassed their unprincipled adoption of the 
very worst parts of his conduct to foreign and independent na- 
tions. But the events are too recent to require recital, which 
so shamefully connect the name of England, as well as that of 
the Alliance, with Norway, Saxony, Genoa, and Ragusa. 

Now, these are the Sovereigns who, as soon as peace was re- 
stored, and the work of present spoliation .completed, thought 
fit to establish themselves as the guardians of publick tranquiil-* 
lity, and, for ihis purpose, to form the League, become so Ia- 
mbus under the name of the Holy Alliance, and of which tl ie 
vile canting hypocrisy , is perhaps the most disgustful teaturb* 
They begin by solemnly declaring, * That the present itct 

< has no other object than to publish, in the face of the wh ole 
^ world, their fixed resolution, both in the administrationf of 

< their respective Stat^ and in their political relations y/ii^ 
f ^veiry other government; to take for their sole guide the 
^precepts of that holy religion, name^, the precepts of 

f tice, Christian charity, and peace.* They then kgree, ^ 
foi^ldy to words of the Holy Scriptures, * 

OCh^ j^bw^untrymen ri^ 

^ in all pla^ td lend each pther ^^ 

in the sau»s 
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* or between their suliyecisy shall be that of doing each other 
f reciprocal serviGe^ and of testifying, by unalterable good wilb 

* the mutual ai^tion with which they ought to Lie animated, to 
< consider themselves all as members of one and the same Chris* 

* tian nati6n»*)-*the three Allied Powers looking on themselves as 

* merely delegated by Providence to govern three branches of 

* the om family^ namely Austria, Prussia, and Russia; thus con- 
^ fessing that the Christian nation, of which they form a part, 

* has in reality no other sovereign than Him, to whom alone 

* power really belongs, because in Him alone are found all the 

* treasures of Jove, science, and infinite wisdom ; that is to say^ 

* God our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 

* Word of Life.’ They then ^ recommend to their people^ 

* with the most tender solicitude, to strengthen themselves more 
‘ and more every day in the principles and exercise of the duties 

* which the Divine Saviour has taught mankind, ' An article 
js subjoined, declaring their .readiness to receive all States who 
shall profess the same principles, into this Holy Alliance, with 

* equal ardour and affection. ’ 

It is singular with what indifference the Government of Eng- 
land regarded this strange and portentous confederacy. Any 
unprejudiced person must have perceived, in its mere novelty, 
matter sufficient to excite attention; but when it plainly avowed 
a general military control or superintendence to be exercised by 
the combined powers, as the principal object of the League, he 
. must have been a very confiding personage who couW be lulled 
Inlib security by the high-ilown phrases of mock religion, in 
^liich the real designs of the authors were wrapt up, or close 
his eyes to their project of governing all Europe by force; be- 
cause, wdiile they openly proclaimed that they were to * lead 
their armies’ for the accbmplishinent of their purposes, they 
hypocritically pretended that they only meant by tli^se armies 
^ to protect religion;, peace and justice/ Such candid judges* 
however, did the iHoly Allies $nd in our ministers. Lord ©as- 
tlereegh treated any doubts of their perfect good faith and sin- 
ci^ity as srhflly iridiculous ; .and ;s of those who were na- 

not more by the persons 
diP^ language which they used, as « 

t6 that ebuii try, ^ for proofs agahiit; 

(the pr#':-' 

tbC:i:eifleh% of 8^ 5 v '.Songress-andl^^Si^if^^ 
Jjayb^fcysBnd *IVGpJ:^v^ W to Lord 

language iu IA1& la 1^21, the Allies 
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more plainly the nature atid objects of their conspirac}^ our fo- 
reign minister’s trust in their integrity had become more im- 
plicit, and his taunts on all who suspected them, more bitter, 
‘ He was not at all disposed,’ he said, ‘ to shrink from the 
‘ defence of tlie Holy Alliance, on which so many strictures 
‘ had been passed. It was not suiprising that honourable 
‘ gentlemen on the other side should feel a little sore at an Al- 
‘ fiance which had disappointed all their lamentJible forebod- 
^ ings. It was perhaps too much for human nature to behold 
‘ with patience, what, so long as it should endure, must he a 
‘ monument of their folly ; — this Alliance, which lie liopcd 
‘ would long continue to cement the peace of Europe, luul 
‘ proved, to demonstration, the absurdity of those pro[jliecies 
‘ in which they had indulged, and of the schemes ol’ policy 
^ which they had recommended. The people of iMigliiiul, 
‘ whose courage had nerved the arm of Government in its mi- 

• litary exertions, would not easily be induced to think that the 
.* views on which that Allumce was formed had been departed 

• from. ’ 

Nevertheless, with all this disposition to rely upon the Allies, 
our Government, just about that time, seems to have discovej’- 
ed something wronff, — to have caught a glimpse of the truth, — 
and to have had, for the first time, certain misgivings about 
tlie expediency of havmg a league of the greatest military 
powers for the purpose of systematically interfering in the in- 
ternal cp]iiiArns of all the world. 

There was, no doubt, matter enough to make the giddiest re- 
flect^ and the deepest sleeper awake, in the famous Circular^ 
which the Confederates issued fi‘om Troppau. They here 
openly avow that they had taken all Monarchical Governments 
tinder their protection. They state the ‘ necessity under -which 

• tiiey feel themselves of jpulting a check on the new cala- 
‘ mities with which Europe is threatened ’ by the changes that 
had recently been effected in Sjtain, Portugal, and Naples. 
They assert, as unquestionable, * their right to take, in com- 
^ mon, general measures of precaution against those States 

• . whose raforms, ei^^dered by rebellion^ are opposed to le- 

apd add, with a marked coiidesceTH 
to those petty prmuipaHties Prance and England, tliht 
have Gomtnum to the Courts of . Eondon atici Paris 

• the md desired, eitiS^ 

^ They; tbeh an^ 

aa they' 

isi-% ■ 
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The Which our answer to this docunient resent- 

ed the proscriptitm of the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, and!; the disclosure of a wish to rectify, by help of 
foreign troc^% the popular excesses of our form of Govern- 
ment, was &t too feeble and tame. Nevertheless, it was suffi- 
ciently at variance with the spirit of entire confidence which, 
even after the answer was returned, they affected to entertain. 
^ They are of opinion, that the adoption of those principles 
would inevitably sanction, and, in the hands of less beneficiefil 
fiwnarchsj might hereafter lead to a much more frequent and 
extensive interference in the internal transactions of States, 
than they are persuaded is intended by the August parties 
from whom they proceed, or can be reconcileable either with 

< the general interest, or with the efficient authority and dignity 
^ of independent sovereigns. They do not regard the Alli- 

• ance as entitled, under existing treaties, to assume, in their 
^ character as Allies, any such general powers, — nor do they 
‘ conceive that such extraordinary powers could be assumed,, 
‘ in virtue of any fresh diplomatick transaction among the Al- 

< lied Courts, without their either attributing to tliemselves a su- 

• premacy incompatible with the rights of other States, or, if 
^ to be acquired through the specim accession of such States, 
^ without introducing a federative systeki in Europe, not only 
^ unwieldy and ineffectual to its object, but leading to many 

• most serious inconveniences. * 

At the same time they fully adtnitted, that otbet^ European 
states, and especially Austria and the Italian Powers, might 
feel themselves differently circumstanced ; and they professed, 
that it was not their purpose to prejud^ the question as it 
might af&Gt them, or to interfere with the course which such 
States might think fit to adopt with a view to their own security^ 
provided only that th^ were ready to every reasonahte 
assurtoce that theiir Viewa were not direct^^^^^ of f^^ 

grandisenaint, subvl^ve of thp tetritorial system of Europe, 
as established by late In other words, with somi^ 

thing like a can^Uy entet^ bn eve ^ 

the mirity of 
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a^isurance* that Its motives wero innocent and honourable. 
Ludicrous as this confiding spirit now appears, we oucstion if 
it has not been surpassed within the last twelve nionihs. 

The invasion of Naples, and its entire subjugation by Aus- 
tria, acting as the instrument of the Alliance, and under their 
protection, followed within a few weeks after these proceedings 
at Troppau, and this acquiescence in England. All Italy 
might now bo said to have come under the Austrian yoke ; 
anil one more galling to the vanquished, both from deeply- 
rooted national "antipathy, and from the extreme rigour and 
even cruelty with wliich the con(|uerors have demeaned tlicm- 
selves, is not described in the history of revolutions among the 
civilized states of modern times. While the people in general 
arc oppressed by severe exactions, insulted by a barbarous sol- 
diery, and deprived even of the benefits of a good police^ 
which Austrian domination used formerly to bring with it as 
some sort of compensation for its hurtlicns, the more refined 
classes, the nobles, the lawyers, the men of letters, arc exposed 
to a persecution that knows no bounds, for supposed political 
offences. Imprisonment for two or three years, without any 
accusation ; solitary confinement, without even a book to read ; 
the hardest fare; damp dungeons; constant illness resulting 
from all these sulfcrings ;--^such has been the torture inllictcd 
upon those unfonunato persons, to extract a conlbssiori when 
there wjis nothing to disclose; and when it was ascertained, or 
supposed to be ascertained, tliat the victims had belonged to 
any secret society, sentence of perpetual im prison ni on t, or of 
death commuted for imprisonment,— or, in cases where mercy 
was intended toff^rcvail, imprisonment and hard labour in a 
Hungarian forti'ess for seven, ten,^or fifteen years, has been the 
result. The proceedings of this'' most hateful usurpation at 
Milan, the head-quarters of Austrian tyranny, are little known; 
but we shall present to the reader an extract from a work pub- 
lished in Spain by one of the refugees, who there sought shel- 
ter, and has since, as we are informed, found an asylum in this 
cptihtry. His account is confitued to the persecutions suffered 
by the tiberal party in the dutchy of Modf?na, garrisoned 
by Anstrian and ruled by a kinsman of the Emperor, 

lindef the protection, and according to the purest principles, of 
:t|i^.;H(dy'Aliiaiice. 

bf any kind tqok place m the States of the Duke 
of tad at die date of the aevtladart*^m^ 

in tht hiitiphin^ tf of Match 1B2|, which terminated on the 

sih bif 6tl of ApWlfbilbwing. At the twb Extremities of Itaiv, Naplea 
and Hbdihbtii, thb eihplbyed, under the pfptcbtioa 

■.:.irbt/xxxix.:Ka/T6-. ' -Hh' 
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of the Austrian troops, in punishing the autliors of the rerolution, 
itnd crushing the Liberal party. The rest of the Peninsula, whatever 
might have been its disposition to secoiiid the Neapolitans and Pied- 
montese in the event of success, was in a state of repose, and tran- 
quil resignation to its fate, which afforded no reasonable ground of 
apprehension to the Austrian Governments. But they consulted ra- 
ther tlieir aversion to the Italian name, than the dictates of an en- 
lightened policy. The Grand Duke of Tuscany courageously refus- 
ed to take part in the system of persecution. The Duchess of Parma 
resisted for some time, but yielded at last. The Duke of Modena 
had already given proof of his sentiments. His counsels had di- 
rected the violent measures of the King of Sardinia, who happened, 
unfortunately for the Piedmontese, to be at Modena at the period of 
the revolution, and remained there for some time after. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that the hand of the Duke would fall heavily 
on the 450,000 Italians, who were delivered over without defence to 
his unlimited power. 

* The first arrest took place in his States in the beginning of 1822. 
The Director of Police, named Giulio Besini, was intrusted with the 
first examinatipn of the persons arrested ; and he acquitted himself 
of his commission with as much knavery as cruelty. His general 
mode of procedure w^as this :-.-The priso^ier was at first well treated ; 
at the end of some days he was brought up for examination. Besini 
employed menaces, address and promises, by turns, to obtain the de- 
claration which he wislted. If the prisoner had nothing to tell — or 
courage enough to be silent, his indiscretions immediately became 
crimes. He was thrown into a dark and unhealthy dungeon, wliere 
he was condemned to remain, or satisfy his inquisitor by confession. 

* Besini, in addition to this plan, employed other means applicable 
to the particular situation of the {^||^iiers. 

‘ The wife of Francesco Caronsl begged him interest himself 
in the fate of her husband. Bosini received her with kindness, en- 
couraged her, and endeavoured to calm her anxiety. He assured 
her there was nothing dangerous in the matter, — that the Duke had 
no wish to punish, but only to know every thing, — “ Sincerity and 
confidence may still repair all. Advise your husband then to em- 
brace immediately the means of being restored to his family. The 
wife of Caronzi was persuaded : Sl^ induced her husband to ac- 
quaint Jpiesitu with his imprudent connexion, and to deliver to him 
the laws of a secret society of which he was a member. Caronzi 
was condemned :ibo the galleys for 20 years; but the Duke has since 
reduced the punishment to 15. 

* The same lertific^f were practised towards the wife of Dr Farribli ; 
but the Doc|c»*, of a stronger mind than Caronzi, forbade his wife to 
visit him in prison,, that he might escape the risk of yielding to im- 
portunate abucltatidn; V 

*' hlanzotti, Secretary of St llario, having long resisted the menaces 
and artifices of Besini, chained by the neck to t?ie wall of his prison f 
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in such a toay as to oUipie him to remain erect. ITe was left for several 
days in this situation, till his reason began to wander. Being brought 
before Besini, he spoke as ho wished ; told all that he knew, or did 
not know. He lost his senses entirely ; and the unfortunate being 
was frequently heard in bis delirium uttering cries of grief, and re- 
proaching himself with having sacrificed the lives of the innocent to 
save his own. 

Antonio Nizzoli of Brescello, was confined for 4-0 days, and chain- 
ed in such a way that he could not sit dewn, or move but with his 
arms extended. In this situation, he was seized with strong fever. 
His prison was opened at midnight, and he was brought before Bes- 
ini. Villain,” said the director, “ confess your crimes,” “ I know 
nothing, ” replied the prisoner, “ I know not what I say or what I 
do ; — I know only that I am innocent, but in the state in which I am, 
1 might confess that I am guilty. ” “ You are a monster — sign this 

paper. ” “ What is it ? ” “ You have nothing to do with that, you 

have only to sign ; or look round you. ” Nizzoli saw the execution- 
ers approaching with whips in their hands. His courage and his 
senses failed him, and he signed the paper. 

* I have cited only the most striking facts ; but each prisoner may 
be said to have been the object of a particular moral or corporeal 
torture, and frequently of both at once. Some received an allow- 
ance of food unequal to their wants. The use of snuff was denied 
to another. A third was reduced to subsist almost entirely on cof- 
fee, till his mental faculties were weakened. 

‘ Besini was honoured with the particular friendship and confidence 
of the Duke of Modena. But the Prince had the misfortune soon 
to lose this man, who entered so warmly into ids views. Besini was 
assassinated in Modena by an unknown hand, in the night of the 
14th May 1822, and died of his wound on the 15th, or the day 
after. 

^ After his death, the Duke summoned to Modena a strong garri- 
son of Austrian troops, and, by his decree of 19th June 1822, ap- 
pointed a special tribunal for the trial of political offences. The tri- 
bunal, surrounded by Austrian soldiers, held its sittings in the castle 
of Rubiera, between Reggio and Modena. The judge employed in 
the commission was a man of honour. His name was Vedriani. 
He wished that the accused should be informed, before their judicial 
examination on their preceding depositions to Besini, that they were 
to expect no favour or impunity from their judges^ and that Besini 
had never been authorized to make any such promise, The other 
judges opposed the proposition of Vedriani. They entered into the 
views of the Prince, who had appointed them, not to judge, but to 
co^ndemn. Vedriani demands his dismbsal^ which was easily ob- 
■■ 

^ The trial/ the defence, and the whole proceedings, took place with 
shut doors. A not allowed to chuse their advo- 

cates. They were assigned to them by the judges themselves $ 

Hh2 
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but It is but justice to say, that they performed their duty with 
firniricss. 

* Tlic sentence was given 11th September 1822, and transmitted to 
the Duke. 

4*7 persons were condemned. 

To death - - • ■ 9 1 

To the Gallies for life - O I 

■ fjsH 

Imprisonment from one to ten years - 30 J 

‘ The Duke, by his decree of 11th October 1822, granted some 
mitigation of the punishments; and the final result was as follows. 

To Death - - 8 

The Gallies for life 
20 years 

15 — 47. 

12 — 

10 — 

Imprisonment from one to ten years 31 

‘ Only one capital execution, however, took place, that of the 
priest Giuseppi Andreolu 

Mt is perhaps not unimportant to observe, that the 47 persons 
condemned belong, with the exception of one individual, to the ele- 
vated or educated classes of society. In their number wxrc a priest 
and a nobleman, both condemned to capital punishment. Men of 
property, lawyers and physicians, with some officers of the old army 
of Italy, made up the rest. Fifteen were fathers of families.’ * 

Let us resume our account of the proceedings of this conspi- 
racy, which, having unhappily, been permitted to carry the 
first branch of its scheme against free States into efiect by the 
conquest of Naples, soon turned towards the Peninsula in or- 
der to accomplish the remaining object of the Troppau decree. 
Austria had been ordered upon the former service, and France 
was now sent upon the latter. 

Any thing ipore shamdess than the pretences under which 
the Allies attij^ked never exhibited to the indigna- 
tion Qi^mankiii^wB 1612, had made a solemn treaty 

f The ^rpp abstracted, is entn 

tled > D0 e grimputati Hi Lesa-Ma^tii 

e di adcfeuzia; alle se& stati di Modena, Notizie 

scritte da Ahtonio pubfelicatc da * * *. Madt}4; Torres. 

1823. * We are infprmed that bnjy one copy of the work Wfound 
iis way to England. 
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with the? Cortes, recognised it ‘ ns the h’giliniate government^ 
of the country, and expressly acknowledged * the constilulioii 
decreed and sanctioned by it. ^ In not one tittle did that con- 
stitution diiler I’rom the system, to destroy whicli the late w'ar 
has been carried on. It had been overthrown by Ferdinand, 
and was afterwards restored without the most minute varia- 
tion. Yet against this constitution it is that all the inanilcs- 
toes of the Allies are directed, as a system of anarchy dange- 
rous to its neighbours, and (»f oppression injurious to its sove- 
reign. But the whole, or nearly the whole complaints of the 
ConI'ederates, are dirocicd to the internal ailairs of Spain ; 
and every one arrangement of its government, and each act of 
its administration, is made the subject of cavil, tlic ground 
of formal rcaionstrancc, and the justificalion of liostile me- 
nace. 

It may be worth wdiile to record a few samples of the topics 
urged by the Allies upon this memoidble occasion. 

‘ Anarchy * says the llussian Note, ‘ appeared in the train of re- 
volution ; disorder in the train of anarchy. Long years of tranquil 
possession soon ceased to be a suiHcicnt title to property ; the most 
sacred rights were soon disputed ; ruinous loans, and contribution^ 
unceasingly renewed, soon attacked both public wealth and the for - 
tunes of private individuals. As was the case at that epoch, the hare 
recollection of which makes Europe shudder, religion was despoiled 
of her patrimony ; the throne, of popular respect ; the royal dignity 
was outraged ; and authority was transferred to assemblies wlicre the 
blind passions of tlie multitude seized upon the reins of Govcrnmeitt. 
Lastly, and to complete the parallel with those days of calamity so 
unhappily re-produced in Spain, on the 7th of July, blood was seen 
to flow in the palace of tlie King, and a civil war raged throughout 
the Peninsula. 

f During nearly three years, the Allied Powers continued to flatter 
themselves that the Spanish character, tliat character so constant and 
so generous when the safety of the country in question, and 
lately so heroic vrhen it struggled against a power produced by revo- 
lution, would show itself at last, even in the men who had the mis- 
fortune to betray the noble rccolloctiona which Spain might proudly 
recal to every nation in Europe; They flattered ibemselves that the 
Government of his Catholic Majesty|F undeceived Jbj the first lessons 
of a fatal experience, would adopt |aea$ures, if not to stop, by one 
common eifort, the numerous calamities which Were bursting upon 
them from all sides, at least to lay the foundations of a remedial 
tent) and to secure, gradually, to the throne its legbinmte rights, and 
itk necessary prerogatives : to give to subjects adequate protect 

jtion; aiid to property indispensable guarantees. But those hopeh 
have been uuorly falsified. The of time has only brought with 
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it fresl] injustice ; violence has been increased ; the number of victims 
has frightfully augmented ; and Spain has already seen more than 
one warrior, and more than one faithful citizen, hurried to the scaf- 
fold. 

‘ It is thus that the revolution of the 9th March went on, day by 
day, hastening the ruin of the Spanish Monarchy, when two particu- 
lar events occurred, which excited the most serious attention of 
Foreign Governments 

^ In this state of things, the Emperor, our august master, has de- 
termined to take a step which cannot leave to the Spanish nation any 
doubt as to his true intentions, nor as to the sincerity of the wishes 
he entertains in her behalf. 

* It is to be feared that the dangers arising from vicinity, which 
are always imminent, those which menace the Royal Family, and the 
just complaints of a neighbouring State, will terminate in creating, 
between him and Spain, the most grave embarrassments. ^ 

‘ It is this painful extremity which his Majesty would avoid if pos- 
sible ; but, as long as the King is not in a condition to express freely 
his will ; as long as a deplorable order oii* things facilitates the efforts 
of the artists of revolutions, who are united by one common bond 
with those of the other countries of Europe to trouble its repose, is it 
in the power of tlie Emperor, is it in the power of any Monarch, to 
ameliorate the relations of tlie Spanibh Government with Foreign 
Powers ? 

*■ On tlie other hand, how easy would it be to obtain this essential 
end, if the King recovered, with his perfect liberty, the means of 
putting an end to civil war, of preventing a foreign war, and of sur- 
rounding himself with the most enlightened and the most faithful of 
his subjects, in order to give to Spain those institutions which her 
wants and her legitimate wishes require. * 

'Ilie conclusion of the Note coiitoins a plain threat of hos- 
tile operations, in case the Constitution sliall not be moulded 
to suit the taste of the Russian^ 

* In directing you, M.le Compte^ to cornmunicate to the Ministers 

of his Most Catholiic Majesty the sentiments developed in this de- 
spatch, his Majesty is wilUpg to beliave that neither bis intentions 
xii^ those of his Allies will, be misinterpreted. In vain will malevo- 
ience endeavour to represent them in the light of foreign interference, 
#hich seejes t 

To express seeing a protected misery terminate ; 
to ehatdi and iKae ef the 

jSm among Earopean iiatio^ ; to stop the effusion of blood, and to 
facilitate lie things at jd^ce 

nadonal, is certainly not attac]iii% the independence of a Cptintry, 
lior establishing a right of intervention against which any power 
whatever would have reason to ps^test. If his Imperial Majeai^ had 
otliev ^iews, it woald rest with bhn and his allies to let the Spanish 
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rerolution complete its work. Very soon, every germ of prosperity^ 
of wealthy and of power, would be destroyed in the Peninsula ; and if 
the Spanish nation can suppose these hostile designs to be entertain- 
ed, they should look for the proof of their existence in the indiffer- 
ence and the inaction of the Allies. 

‘ The reply that will be made to the present Declaration must de- 
cide questions of the very highest importance. Your instructions, 
from this day, will point out the determination that you are to make, 
if the dispositions of the public authority at Madrid reject the means 
which are offered for securing to Spain a future tranquillity and an 
imperishable glory. * 

The Austrian Government, after a similar invective against 
the conduct of domestic affairs in Spain>, requires, as the con- 
dition upon which that country can be regarded with confi- 
dence and friendship by the Allies, that the King should have 
a larger share of influence allowed him in the constitution — 
for this alone can be the meaning of * setting him free, not only 

* as regards the personal liberty which every individual may 

* claim under the reign of the laws, but that liberty which a 
^ Sovereign ought to enjoy, in order to discharge his high vo- 
‘ cation. ’ 

The Prussian is filled with horror, it seems, at a revolution 
effected by military power, and complains that the government, 
powerless and paralysed, had no longer the means of cither 
doing good or preventing evil — that, without tlte slightest he- 
sitation, the most venerable and sacred rights were abolished; 
lawful property was violated ; and the Church was stripped 
of its dignity, its prerogatives, and its possessions — that oh 
ail sides discontents burst forth, and whole provinces became 
the prey of civil war — that, in the midst of this dreadful agi- 
tation, the Sovereign of the country was seen reduced to an 
absolutely powerless state, deprivedof all liberty of action and 
of will, a prisoner in his capital, separated from all his faith- 
ful servants, who still remained attached to him, loaded with 
insults and contumely^ and exposed from day to day to at- 
tempts which, if the faction did nqt provoke theg), at least 
they bad retained ho inearis of preyenting. ' The Note then 
comes to the grand charge of all— that * doctrines subversive 
^ of social order are t^enl^ pi^^ ^otected ; insults 

* dirked against the jpiSihCipM 
< Hrfy AHies)j fill, with 

The French die ^bole of these 

transactioss^ performed And deceitful; 

dei^ pretence of preyentmg ibe of a fever "prev^^^^^ 

or llfid to be prevalSiitj in Spsiih#^^ crossing die 
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slrotif? cordon was drawn ; that is to say, a considerable army 
was stationeil on the boundary, and a large army assembled in 
the Southern provinces of France. Constant assurances of a 
pacific disposition were given to the English ministers, while 
that fVa re was preparing to march, and bands of eiuissavics were 
poured into Spain, supplied with the means of exciting discontent, 
and even insurrection, against tlic Constitutional Government, 
by money and intrigues. The Army of theFaith was increased, 
and almost subsisted by such aid ; the preparations to give it still 
more eflectnal assistance were not for an instant relaxed; and 
all the while the language of peace and confidence in this coun- 
try was familiar to the French ministers in every comnuniication. 
Thus, ill December (189/2), M. dc Villele, beside expressing 
repeatedly * his own earnest desire for the preservation of 
‘ peace, ’ intimated * his wish to receive the advice of tUe Bri- 
‘ tish Government in his endeavours to preserve it. ’ {Papers 
prerniicd to ParLinment^ April 1893, p. 8.) Sir W. A' Court, 
on the 94th of the same month, stdtes, that ‘ there is certainly 

• nothing in the despatches from Paris, nor in the conversa- 
‘ tions or conduct of General Lagarde’ (the French ambassa- 
dor at Madrid), ^ to make this Government despair of avoiding 
^ a war even without our mediation. ’ {Ibid, p, 28.) On the 
26th, the Spanish Minister saw ‘ reason to believe that France 
^ was by no means in those decidedly hostile intentions which 

• there had once been reason to apprehend.^ {lb. p. 33.) On 
the 7th of January, we find a still more positive assurance of 
peaceable intentions had been conveyed to the Spanish Minis- 
ter; I’or Sir W. A’ Court writes, that the French Ambassador 
‘ had the stai't of his colleagues^ (the ministerB of the three 
powers), * having received Kis letters two or three days earlier 

than they received theirs, and that he made use of this time 
to give that favourable impression of dif , intentions of his 
Government, to which his attention appears to have been 
directed by bis instructions; arid he had already prepared the 
Goyeiiument thoroughly^ understand the position 
which Franfep ha^ long before anv intima- 
tion could be gfen the other Con^ 

tinentai-, ipo ^'iSC in|g|tions ’ ot l^eir respective Couits.*^' 

Spanish dw^nment compmatm!^ al 
of thc.n^tr^H^;nf" 
England, conld hot be expt^!|3 to pay any very great attei|i 
tmri to suggestions of couched 

‘ from ’ (iWd. p. 34.) Uero, 

tlmh, - moment when the Holy 

wSr in enso Spain rhfuaed to 
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her free constltiition, and reestablish despotism, France, throupjh 
whose ministrations this menaced vengeance was to be executed, 
and wliosc preparations were already almost completed to carry 
the sentence into effect, contrived to persuade the victim that 
she was determined to be neutral, if not friendly, in tlic strug- 
gle; and that any denunciations of the Northern potentates 
were too vague and too remote to deserve serious attention, or 
be made a reason for defensive measures. Indeed, the inten- 
tions of France and of England are spoken of in the same lan- 
guage; and Spain seems to have had nearly as much dread of 
the one powder as of the other, and to have been almost equally 
relieved by ascerlaining the ‘ strict neutrality’ of both. 

But the mask was not cast off till a far later period than tliis. 
On the 23d of January, qnly five days before the French King’s 
speech announcing war, M. Chateaubriand (in a long and most 
laboured despatch, marked by a self-complacency aiicl vanity of 
authorship unprecedented in the compositions of men of busi- 
ness), declares, that ‘ France, like the British Government, 

‘ sincerely desires peace. ’ (Papers^ p.^22,) And, on the same 
day, in a conference at Paris, he persuaded our ambassador 
that ^ they would be glad to avail themselves of the publication 

* of an amnesty, accompanied by any change, however trifling, 

‘ if brought about by the authority of the King of Spain, which 
‘ might enable theni to avoid a declaration of war.’ (Ib. p. 4d.) 
Nay, the French King’s speccli itself, which, to every reader in 
France, taken in the ordinary sense of the words, conveyed a 
distinct intimation of war beginning, if not actually commenced; 
which announced ♦ an order recalling the ambassador,’ and 
promulgated the intelligence, that ‘ one hundred thousand 

* Fren^men, commanded by a Prince of the family, were 

* ready to march,’ for the purpose of ‘ preserving the throno 
*' of Spain to a Bourbon, saving that fine kingdom from ruin, 

* and reconciling it with Europe, ’ was represented to our mi- 
nister as an ambiguous and Gonditional declaration ; and he in- 
forms his Government, on the 3Dih of Januaryi that, ‘ notwith- 
standing the strong evidence of preparation for hostilities, he 
receives assurances, both from |VI. de Villele and M. do 
Chateaubriand, that they do nf|t participate ih his iineasiDess 
upon the subject of tlipse pi^p^latipns, becati^e ih^y y<?t con- 
tinue to entertain liopes that war will not "tako place. 

(!&</. p.-44',) 

During all this correspondence^ it is to be observ^|, thatiljie 
English Government had never very distinctly dedM^4it«?l^ 
tentions. The cunning Frenchmen were fecling^i^ 
fhey were ascertaining, by degrees, how 
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pcfned to go in acquiescence, not to say submission, and how far 
they might venture to proceed, in their aggressions upon every 
principle of publick right and national independence; they were 
trying what portion remained in us of the old spirit which used 
to direct our councils in better times, and what resources we 
had left to maintain those principles, or, which was the same 
thing, what confidence remained to us in those resources. 
There was nothing in the general tone of our communications 
to alarm them with the prospect of a very warlike spirit on this 
side of the Channel ; and the result of all the experiments made 
upon our temper, in all probability was a pretty firm belief in 
our neutrality; proportioned to which, was the tone of in- 
creased hostility in the French King’s speech to the Chambers. 
But still there was no certainty; the ^tal words ‘ s^riel neiUra^ 
liiy ’ had not been pronounced, unless in confidential commu- 
nications to Sir W, A’Gourt, and, through him, to the Spanish 
minister; the country might difier, too, with the ministers, and 
Parliament was about to assemble. 4 The semblance of peace 
was therefore maintained, in case the sense of the people and 
their representatives might compel the Government to assume 
a more becoming attitude, and render the invasion of Spain 
impracticable. The opening of the Session displayed an al- 
most universal anxiety for the success of Spain, and the utter 
discomfiture of the Holy Alliance, and, above all, of Francej 
their accomplice and instrument. This suspended the hostile 
movements; led to new pretences that peace was desired by her 
as well as by England ; and made her actually recede consider- 
ably from her extravagant demands. She waited until she 
could discover with certainty whether or not the spirit of the 
English nation had extended its rulers, andj having gradually 
learnt that she had nothing to fear, at length all anxiety was 
removed by the Prime Minister declaring, in his place in Par- 
liament, that a ^ strict 'neutrality* was to be preserved; where- 
ttpon, namely, tliirteeii days aner this grateful sound was utter- 
ed, the army of despotism crossed the Bidassoa. It will only 
be creilited by those who have read the l)ocuments, that after 
all their intercourse with the Frendb Government, our minis- 
tcTfi, at the very moment whj^ they were proclaiming the re** , 
mli of the n^ociation 8 , anw the proofs of th^ having be^ 
eo'^lillyi 0 ^^ pre^aimed to the country ;: 

their belief in the aiiicerfty of ^ the repeated disavowal by His 
^ :i$o Government, of all views of ambl- 

* forbade the suspicion of 
Li* aoy design bn the part of France. * 

have followed from our detcr^ 
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mination, that France and the rest of the Holy Allies fiboiild . 
do exactly as they pleased with Spain, and indeed with every 
part of Europe, Great Britain and Ireland only excepted, are 
too fresh in the recollection of all. France has been siijflered 
to overrun the Peninsula, contrary to the hope of every free 
man in Europe, and to the most anxious w'ishes of the wise and 
the good in this country, however various their sentiments on 
other matters. This detestable project of military persecution 
for political opinions, of preventing by main force all improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind, and perpetuating slavery 
and ignorance, and every form of pernicious and antiquated 
abuse; of establishing arbitrary power at the point of the bay- 
onet, and violently hewing down all free institutions, in order 
to secure the tranquillity of armed tyrants, under the hollow 
pretext of maintaining the peace of the world, — has for the 
present succeeded. The conquest of Spain by France, to pre- 
vent which so many wars had been waged in former times, has 
been permitted by us without any thing like a remonstrance, 
—with hardly a protest against the enormous wrong. Whether 
we had so crippled ourselves with the past war, and were so 
overloaded with debt that nothing short of invasion could rouse 
us to act our wonted part ; or were indifferent to any conejuests 
which the despotism of old masters might make, and only dread- 
ed the progress of new families, and tne extension of free states ; 
or regarded ourselves as shut out from the Continent ; or re- 
lished the Dutch policy of trading with all parties rather than 
side with any ; wc were resolved, happen what might, to act 
the part of Islanders and traffickers ; and as long as it was only 
the subjugation of all Europe that was involved in the question, 
to keep aloof from it entirely. 

Our Ministers appear, from their declarations in Parliament, 
and their repeated assertions in the papers published by autho- 
rity, to have expected that the invasion of Spain would be un- 
successful; and one of them avowed bis apprehensions for the 
safety of France if she undertook so desperate an enterprise. 
They, as well as the friends of liberty,’ have been signally dis- 
appointed, for the present ; but the conquest has been one with 
which France has little reason to be satisfied— as she certainly 
has none to be proud of it. The liatred of her yoli^ Can only 
be equalled by the determination to desti'oy the gbvei^ment she 
has estaUished against the vvishes of the people^ If hel armtexf 
are withdrawn, there is an send of the despofem^ Feiri^tiand 5 ^ 

ahd if they I'emain, -they half occupy, and half W 

small districts of a large coutitrjs all the rest of which is cU*' 
vided between rebellion and anarchy. The best hope for lhi$ 
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country, as fUr as regards the danger of French aggrandize- 
ment, must be deri ved from the chance of the Spaniards re- 
volting, or their conquerors at length withdrawing from an irk- 
some and cosily possession. Assuredly, in the event of a w^ar 
with France, England would have time to repent of her * strict 
and andeviating neutrality,* if the ports of the Peninsula should • 
be in the adversary’s peaceable occupation. 

We return to the Holy Allies. — And it may not prove an un- 
instruclivc lesson to other nations, still placed beyond the sphere 
of their control, if we exhibit to them the picture of that sin- 
gular personage whom they have been pleased to take for the 
object of their tender solicitude, and to hold up as the sample 
of legitimate monarchy. It is the portrait of a perfectly accoin- 

i iHshed tyrant, by nature admirably fitted for the office, but 
lis aptitudes expanded, and his education finished, by having 
been trampled upon as a slave, and maltreated as a victinf, be- 
fore he was suffered to rule as a despot, and like a monster to 
torment. The following sketch is dfawn by the hand of one 
who, tliroughout tlje whole of his w'ork, shows no disposition 
whatever to exaggerate the vices of the original. 

* He is subject to no ruling passion. He detests the chase, and 
his only pleasure is in making his horse observe his paces. His de- 
meanour towards those who are intimate with him, goes beyond the 
bounds of familiarity ; and even during the private audiences which 
he gives to those who are recommended by hi$ favourites, he forgets 
all etiquette, reclines on a sofa, and smokes and enters into conversa- 
tion with strangers. He possesses a very strong memory, and is so 
deep a dissembler, that he often eludes the observation of those who 
know him most intimately. 

* The events of Ferdinand’s life have contributed to increase the 
defects of his character, and to induce him to follow, without any 
reserve, his favourite inclinations. He has been always cast down 
through his own fault; he lias himself always created the germ of 
tho^e evils which have come upon him ; but he has always found a 
foreign hand to rescue liiiu from misfortune. 

' * itis hatred of enlightened ideas, and the fear which he entertains 
of VVell^mforraed men, are features in his character which have exer- 
jcFsed, nod will continue to exercise, great influence upon the desUriics 
Spaing She, unlmppfi^ herself up to the most profound 

the othef COmn^ Europe nobly cmulatG 

€|ch ^ Ferffinand^^O^^^ those 

aq^Mthough pablic ;<^|i^ dp^^ 
libt scsjjjjBitt aa A d^Vptee, mr isvep suppo him tp ;^sioce^rc 
!y feJigicij^ die best 

auxil;mry^Si|i | Nfetelfc which^ts the idol of bis spulfAnd the 

iiresi&d^ 
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* He embittered the final moments of his mother, by expressing 
to her, through the medium of his ambassador Vargas, an eager de- 
sire to get possession of her diamonds, which were botli numerous 
and magnificent. Vargas executed his commission with the indeli- 
cacy of a man who is anxious only to please authority, and has no 
respect for the unfortunate. The Queen objected to give them up ; 
and declared, in presence of Cardinal Gonsalvi, and other illustrious 
personages of the Court of Rome, that the diamonds should not go 
out of her possession until death ; and that she would much sooner 
throw them into the Tiber, then give them to her son. She did keep 
them until she breathed her last ; but her body was yet warm when 
Vargas took possession of the desired treasure, carrying his zeal in 
Ferdinand^s service to such an extent, as even to remove from the 
fingers of the corpse a gold ring of paltry value, which Maria Louisa 
had signified a wish to take with her to the tomb. 

‘ The execution of the will of the royal parents showed how in- 
flexible Ferdinand can be when he wishes. They fixed considerable 
pensions for several persons who had been in their service during 
their exile. These pensions were all sanctioned by Ferdinand, with 
• the exception of tliosc which were bequeathed in favour of indivi- 
duals wlio had shown any attachment to Godoy. 

* This want of sensibility is one of the most characteristic traits of 
the present King of Spain. His self-love and pride may bo deeply 
affected, but his heart is never touched. He was affectionately at- 
tached to his second wife, Maria Isabel of Braganza ; but be was 
playing at ninepins when her funeral left the palace, and the follow- 
ing day there was not the least sign of grief in his countenance. The 
uncommon fickleness of his imagination prevents any one sentiment 
from overruling him, or making any serious impression on his mind. 
In adversity he was never dejected : when misfortunes of a formid* 
able nature occurred to him, he still knew how to take advantage 
of all the alleviating circumstances which they produced. It would 
seem as if he counted with certainty bn the combinations of tlic future, 
which have so often extricated him from the most imminent dan- 
gers.' p. 2G3. 

^ When the Queen Maria Isabel came to Spain, she soon shared in 
the feeling of attachment which her consort professed for Montene- 
gro. This gave rise to a scene wbicli made much noise in the palace. 
One day the Queen was sewing the cross of Cliarles III. to the rib- 
band of that order, for the use of her husband. She desired Mon- 
tenegro to assist her by holding one of the ends of the ribband, and, 
in doing so, he bent his knee, intending thus to, perform the of- 
fice in the most respectful manner. The King entered unpercoived 
by si aipe dObr^ and, without Seeing what Mbhtenegro was doing, he 
that he was on one knee, and rather too hear the 
QhOli^^^ctuatcd by an instahtaneous impulse of jeatimsy^ and with- 
out to see what was the real state of tlie case, he ruslied to- 

wards tha ?Alrourite and struck him a violent blow, which laid: him 
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prostrate on the floor. The Queen cried out — the servants hastened 
to her assistance — and Montenegro got up in a confused manner, and, 
without uttering a word, he withdrew to his own residence. The 
King, however, was soon undeceived ; he ordered him to be sent for, 
itiade him a magnificent present, and restored him to ah his former 
favour. ’ p. 255. 

* He was likewise accustomed to have different amusements in his 
apartment ; such as concerts, slight-of-hand and phantasmagoria ; at 
which only a Jiinited number of the courtiers attended. Ferdinand 
did not find much pleasure in the demeanour of those persons ; but 
he derived great enjoyment from that of the inferior servants, whom 
he treated with the greatest familiarity, and to whom he allowed 
the most extraordinary liberties. Amongst them was one Chamorro, 
celebrated as a sort of stupid and vulgar buffoon, w'ho, by his fool- 
eries, afforded infinite diversion to Ferdinand, and obtained a suf- 
ficient degree of influence with him to dispose of the first offices 
in the kingdom. 

‘ It is incredible what a number of important affairs have been 
managed in Spain by such obscure means as these. The King list- 
ened with delight to all the tales and anecdotes which the servants 
related to him concerning the most important personages. Frequent- 
ly have his servants, who were interested in the issue of any affair, 
preoccupied his mind in such a manner, that when the ministers came 
to transact business, he informed them of the resolution which he had 
taken, and which was often the very reverse of what they contem- 
plated. Woe to the minister who, in such circumstances, showed 
the least obstinacy in opposing the suggestions of those secret in- 
struments ! 

‘ It happened more than once, that these persons introduced into 
the King's private cabinet some obscure though bold adventurer, 
who, by giving it to be understood, that lie was informed of the plans 
of the Liberals, and by exaggerating the risks to which the person 
of the King was exposed if those designs should be carried into ef- 
fect, succeeded in obtaining his confidence, together with an import- 
ant employment. The public was naturally astonished at witnessing 
such sudden promotions, as it knew notliing of the secret means by 
which they were acquired. * ♦ p, 251. 

It must certainly be admitted, that the Holy Allies have been 
happy ill the choice of a sample whereby all men may know 
that legitimacy means a title to absolute power^ wholly inde- 
pend^^f of personal merit. 

: It i^^uCal to inquire whether the Allies will stop sbor4 ogt 
l^ry fjftr^er their $ys of extirpating fr^ governjineQt^ 

» Sj^oi^iii ef VII. by Don * * * * 

Spanish '!l’rtbttnal9. Translated from the original by 
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ever they are to be found ? That on the Continent of Europe 
they are determined to leave nothing like a popular constitu- 
tion, is manifest ; and if wc in England are, as yet, unannoyed 
by their menaces, it is only because we are placed beyond tlie 
reach of their power. The principal objects of their hatred, 
because of their dread, are popular assemblies and a free press. 
Wherever their influence extends, they have, especially, aimed 
at destroying the latter. In Switzerland, it has been put down 
by their direct interference ; and in German)^, where their in- 
fluence was more immediate, instead of exerting it in a legal 
way through the diet, they threatened particular courts wdth the 
recal of their ambassadors, and thus frightened them into a com- 
pliance with their tyrannical demands. Refugees seeking shel- 
ter from persecution, they will not suffer to remain in any coun- 
try living under the fear of their hostility. Switzerland herselfi 
so long renowned as the asylum of free men exiled for their 
civil or religious opinions, has been compelled to drive from her 
territory numberless individuals of rank, or learning, or talents, 
'which had given umbrage to despotism in their own countries, 
and occasioned their expulsion, or made them seek safety in 
fli^t. 

The same spirit of persecution, the same love of intermed- 
dling, and the same dread of free principles, we may rely upon 
it, would be carried by them into the affairs of the New World, 
if they could there obtain footing. That they had it in con- 
templation to attempt reducing the Spanish Colonies to submis- 
sion, we find admitted in their own State papers. A year ago 
they distinctly held out this aid as a boon to Ferdinand. Nor is it 
easy to perceive by what arguments England, after suffering 
them to overrun Old Spain, under pretence of restoring their fa- 
vourite to his European dominions, could object to their assisting 
him in recovering his American possessions. Assuredly, they have 
the very same right in both cases ; nor is there a doubt that the 
safety of this country is far more nearly interested in prevent- 
ing the mother country from being conquered, than in maintain- 
ing the separation of her colonies. Happily, however, for us 
and for the interests of mankind, the Government of th^ United 
States has interposed to settle this qnestibn ; and has earned the 
lasting admiration and gratitude of all freemen, by setting 
bounds to tlie progress of despotism, and affording Hbef^ effec- 
tual protection ip ail the vast and fertile regions the Western 
Worldj^ That England should only follow, where her honour 
as well as her truest interests required her to uke thele;^ 
be somewhat humiliating to our national pride. That sht ^ould 
follow only wbbn her mercantile sensibilities were roused, is a 
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siderntion yet more painful. It certainly cannot be said to have 
been wholly unforei^een. Six or seven years we made the 
following remark upon the results of our own foreign policy, 
which every day since that period has only served to confirm. 

* It is alarming to reflect upon the necessary inactivity to which 

* we must now be doomed, should the peace of the Continent 

* be broken. An invasion, indeed, or any other imminent dan« 

* ger to our own security, would be strenuously and successfully 
‘ repelled. But where is the man who can expect the people of 

* England to engage again in wars to prevent the growth of re- 

* moter mischiefs?' — * A less lavish use of the splendid re- 

* sources which England once possessed, would have preserved 

* her power entire, without any injury to her honour ; and it is 

* melancholy to reflect, that they who have squandered away 

* her resources, have also been the first to sully her fame. ’ 


Art. X. An ILlemetUari/ Iniroditction to the Knoxviledge qf^Mi- 
ncralogif ; coniprishtg s<ynie Account of the Characters arid E/c-' 
ments of Minerals ; lixplanaiimis oJMhc 'Terms in common use ; 
l^cscriptions of Miner atsy ivit/i Accounts of the Places oj^Cir^ 
cmnslances in •which thet/ are founds and especially th^/fbcali- 
ties qf British Minerals. By William PuiLLiPSj'^'jF.L.S. 
M.G.S.L. &c. Third Edition. In 1 vol. London. 1823. 

A CONSIDERABLE cliflerencc of opinion appears to exist among" 
naturalists, with respect to the principles of mincraiogiem 
arrangement; and until the cpiestion be settled, we must ex- 
})cci to find Mineralogy variable in its jirogress, and unable, 
Irom want of precisi<^n, to compete with the kindred sciences 
of Botany and Zoology ; a disadvantage whicli is now so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that we are persuixded all the true friends 
of the study will be willing to yield some of their own partiali- 
for I lie sake of any scheme Uiat may seem likely to be of 
general authority. 

One cause of the diversity of systems, is, that some mine- 
ralogisti have constructed them with a view to the conveni- 
ence of students ; otliers, w^itli refei-ence to their abstract aiid 
scientific, peHection. Another source of diflerence has been, the 
watit bf any proper or fixed opinion us to what it is which prb-^ 
a minct ol sjHcies. W e must begin by premis*- 

study of is confessedly diflicalti and can 

witli success without : the assistance 
^ a die exhibition of specimens. With these ad** 
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vantages, the student nniy be guided tn the object in view by 
various pathsi The teaclier may adopt any method he finds 
suited to tJie previous accjuiremeiits of his puyuls, or to his 
own predilections ; and, wliate.ver course he pursues, lie may 
still quality his pupils* for naming minerals, and recognising 
well established species by their external characters, or even 
furnish them with a knowledge of their essential elements. But 
should he publish the method he has successfully adopted in 
the lecture-room as a si/stem of mineralogy, he may fail to ex- 
hibit the actual state of tlie science, either in a philosophical 
or an attractive point of view. We do not object to Tjjrds 
Guides and Vadc'-mecums in mineralogy, but to the union of 
these with scientific arrangements. For the purpose of aid- 
ing the beginner, we would wish to see in our elementary 
treatises, not only all the characters of inincrals (listinctly de- 
fined, but all the species separately arranged under all their 
characters. Thus, under the head of colour, lustre, transpa- 
rency, fracture, magnetism, or phosphorescence, the difiereiit 
species should be arranged in proper subordination. But in a 
System of mineralogy, the various })roduction.s of the inorganic 
kingdom should be arranged with reference to their essential (|ua- 
lities, and to those laws which have o})erated most extensively 
at their formation. Such an arrangement would in fact be an 
expression of those affinities, or natural relations among mine- 
rals, the knowledge of wliich constitutes the philosophy of the 
science. If there be thus a marked difierence between the me- 
thods which a teacher may employ to facilitalc the progress of 
his students, and those which an author slioukl use in the con- 
struction of a system, it seems obvious tluit the former should 
be viewed as essentially subordinate to the latter, and never 
be allowed to interfere in fixing the true principles of arrange- 
ment. 

Naturalists have long been agreed as to the memiing of the 
term>S/j£'C2>,?, wheji applied to organized beings ; but consideral)!® 
-differences still prevail with respect to its signification in niine- 
ra^gy. These seem to arise, in part, Irom a desire to^ intro- 
uniformity into pur systeiiiatical arrangements, by making 
terms occupy tlie same rank, and form the index of the 
same relations. But the differences betweeii inorganic and 
organised betings af e so numerous and well marked, as to fair- 
bid all such efforts. Every elementary substance^ recognise 
ed by the ch^uust, arul occu^ in nature in a Separitte 
state, is a legitima^ object of research to tlie mineralogist, 
an#|peri^.a place in his cabinet and his system. Agaiii,^^ 
compounds in which these elements combine in definite 
voL. xxxrrx. NO. 78; I i 
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tions, and which exist in nature, are, in like manner, subjects 
about which the mineralogist should occupy himself. To these 
elementary substances, and the definite, compounds which re- 
sult from their union, the term species should be extended. It 
has long been used in this sense by the chemist, not only with- 
out inconvenience, but wit|3 evident advantage. It will indeed 
sound strange in the ears of a mere botanist or zoologist, to hear 
it asserted, that two species may unite and form a third species; 
or that, by the union of three, a fourth species may be pro- 
duced. Such combinations can never take place in the orga- 
nized kingdom; while, in the mineral kingdom, they are of very 
frequent occurrence. 

Individuals belonging to, the same mineral species, maybe 
found in nature in the gaseous, liquid, or solid state. Each state 
may even exhibit different conditions, especially the last, in 
which the substance may exist in the form of a powder, C9mpact, 
or crystallized in regular external forms. Thus the Diamond is 
the species (?) Carbon^ in a particular state of solidity. When 
this species is united with oxygen, another elementary body, the 
cpecifs Carbonic acid is formed. This occurs either gaseous or 
fluid, from its union with water at the surface of the earth; 
though ill the interior, it is probably fluid from compression. 
Calcium is an elementary substance, and lime^ formed by the 
union of calcium with oxygen, is a definite compound. These, 
however, are not mineralogical species, because they do not 
occur in nature. But the Carbonate of limey arising from the 
union of the two definite compounds, carbonic acid and lime, 
occurs in nature, and forms therefore a true mineralogical spe- 
cies. The different conditions in which this species exists, in 
its solid state, are well known, and may serve to illustrate the 
views we are noyr endeavouring to explain. It occurs in the 
form of marl, chalk, limestone, marble, and calcareous spar. 
Even each of these conditions admits of various modifications. 
The spar, for. example, may be amorphous or^crystallized, and 
the crystals may exhibit rhomboidal, prismatic, or pyramidal* 
;%ms« But in aU these conditions, however various their ap- 
the essential properties of the definite compound 
garnet Eaual relative quantities of lime and earbonic 
be yielded by equal wei^ts of all of them. 

the^ facts, in a vari^ of sppi^ has led to 
of the most important laiv In 
^edesy in simMr states and 

the manner in which mineral species^^^^h^^ 

; nee(^$^ily connected by juxtaposition, k frequently happens 
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that two species^ in similar or difFcrent stales or conditions, 
become incorporated with, each other, without entering into 
that kind of union which is necessary to constitute a species. 
Mixtures of this kind have perplexed the mineralogist in no in- 
considerable degree. 

Having made these observations, we shall now proceed to 
consider the merits of those methods which have been employ- 
ed to determine a species; to distribute species into groups, 
and to give them a systematical arrangement. The most an- 
cient of them, is that called the Natural-Hisfofy method. 

The object of the natural historian, in reference to minera- 
logy, is to observe and classif}' the appearances which' inorga- 
nic bodies present, the changes which they undergo, and the 
relations which they exhibit. The object of physical science^ 
in reference to mineralogy, is to ascertain those laws by which 
the phenomena of the inorganic kingdom are regulated. If we 
limit our inquiries to an acquaintance with the natural history 
of the mineral kingdom, otir knowledge will be of a very un- 
satisfactory kind, and of little value in the arts .of life. What, 
for example, is the amount of the information which a more na- 
turalist can communicate wdlh regard to granular iu'imstone? 
He may tell us of its variable colour, lustre and aspect; the 
comparatively smooth surface which it exhibits by the action 
of the weather; and the fertility of soil which it produces in de^ 
cay. But he who announces, that, by friction^ it may constitute 
marble,— that by burning it may be converted into cement for 
the builder,' and manure for the farmer, — and that by melting \i 
along with certain ores it will form a valuable fluid, — commu- 
nicates information of a far higher order. Every attempt, 
therefore, to detach the natural history of minerals from the 
science which illustrates their nature, and to intimate that a 
thorough acquaintance w(iih the one is attainable, without a 
knowledge of the other, deserves reprehension. The early 
mineralogists were compelled to confine their views to the 

of inor^nic bodies, owing to the imperfection of the 
sciences which now serve so happily for their illustration. MIW 
neralogy has risen in importance, exactly^ in proportion to the 
attehtiou which the naturalist has placed in these sciences, and 
the assistanoe he has borrowed from them* 

The attempt to revive this m whieh has of late yeata 
been made by Professor &e actite and siiOil 

eessor of Berner, 
nismr Sor ^legret. :dnd'- 
mineralavrfaoiveyer: 
firanre 
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a pure natiirol-liistory method. Fortunately, indeed, the for- 
mation of such a system, in the present state of science, is en- 
cumbered with so many difficulties as to render the attempt in 
the highest degree unpromising. 

The chief difficulty to be encountered arises from the circum- 
stance already mentioned, that mineral species occur in such diffi - 
rent states and conditions, that the description of one state would 
not serve to characterize the others, there being frequently no 
one character possessed by them in common. Let us suppose that 
a natural historian had attempted to define the old genus or 
order Spars, and had fixed the characters of the species Calca^ 
riotts Spar ; — he could not, in conformity with his principles, ar- 
range Limestone and Chalk as varieties; for unless we advert 
to their physical or chemical properties, they do not appear to 
have anjr common character. These individuals would there- 
fore be inserted as species, in other genera or orders, in a. se- 
parate place in the system. But while individuals of the same 
species would be excluded, from their proper place, individuals 
belonging to different species would be introduced in conse- 
quence of their agreement in one or two external marks. Spe- 
cies, genera and orders, thus formed from characters, legitimate- 
ly witnin the province of natural history, mii^^t necessarily in- 
clude substances which have only a partial similitude, and pro- 
duce a separation of others essentially related. But as these' 
absurdities would be too numerous and glaring in a system 
founded exclusively on a natural- history method, assistance 
has been derived from the hardness, the specific gravity, and 
the primitive forms of minerals; characters discovered not by 
observation, but experiment — not by history, but science. In 
this boasted method, in which natural philosophy furnishes the 
characters of the classes and orders, and geometry regulates 
the genera and species, the rank of the subspecies is necessarily 
deterhiined by the aid of chemistry. 

It has been stated by some naturalists, that, in mineralogical 
systems, species only should be arranged, or such as ex- 

hibit regular external forms. This view is supposed to be 
countenanced by the practice of naturalists in the eonstruction 
■pf W bot^ical systems, .where the characters 

ta mature itidividiials. But the analogy here foils. 

wiSl iriistttr^ maturity^ m 

'itttoiiv'- lii 'dari.templatiog, ' thefri^re,^'^:a 
■ to ’fheiiiies 'of naturtil histbryj - ban 

irdcStioisd'^tcr uitdcrgo. ■■ ■ fJbserva- 
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tion here furnishes the links by which we can connect the old 
with the young, and both with the mature individual. But na- 
tural history does not qualify us, in the same manner, for esta- 
blishing the connection between the different stales of a mine- 
ral species. Will chalk naturally become limestone and calca- 
rious spar, and again be resolved into calcium, carbon and oxy- 
gen ? Observation intimates no such transitions. Chemistry 
alone announces that lliey are possible, and indicates their rela- 
tions. A mineral species is only imperfect in reference to some 
arbitrary standard, and its comparison with that standard must be 
conducted under the guidance of chemistry. But the chief ob- 
jection against the division of minerals into perfect and imper- 
fect, and the rejection of the latter as uhwortljy of the consi- 
deration of the systematical inquirer, arises from the circum- 
stance, that we should thereby exclude by far the greatest por- 
tion of the natural subjects ot the inorganic kingdom ; — those 
substances which are most interesting to the geologist, and 
‘most useful in the arts of life. . 

The method in question, if adopted in the present day, is 
likely to become as injurious to the interests of mineralogy as 
it proved to the progress of botany. When this method, 
commonly called the miijiciul method^ prevailed in botany 
and zoology, all attempts to deternnne the relative value of 
characters derived from structure or function, were slighted, 
and sometimes ascribed even to a spiiit of idle curiosity or pe- 
tulant innovation. Among students in general, the attention 
was almost entirely confined to the mere art of naming ob- 
jects; and hence these departments of knowledge declined 
in the estimation of philosophers. When, however, the at- 
tention of naturalists was in some measure withdrawn from 
the exclusive consideration of external appearances, and direct- 
ed to the intimate structure and uses of the different parts of 
organised beings, discoveries multiplied rapidly; new relations 
were unfolded ; and botany and zoology assumed a more im- 
posing station among the sciences. — We shall now make some 
observations on the CtpstaUographical method of investigating 
and distributing minerals. 

Crjrstallt^raphy has of late years reached a great degree of 
precision, in consequence of the invention and use of the re- 
noting goniometer. Nearly all known minerals, in a crystal- 
lized state, have been reduced by subdivision to their primitive 
form f and the relations of the pliGmesi bounding ah|d 

which be termed have been mea$i:i||;i^;^ 

wttb^:eare»' 'tb^. pcpccs^, ':ih^;\.characters.;;;de^^^ 

■ ^:i:vatue :of :'Cieay ' 
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enable' us, with considerable facility, to recognise all the 
individuals of a species occurring in the crystallized state* 
When the analytical operations of the chemist have determined 
the composition of one of these individuals, the other indivi- 
duals, possessing similar characters, may be supposed to con- 
sist of similar ingredients. If we were to admit that sucli 
an inference would be correct, the importance of crystallo- 
graphy would be evident. Here, however, the triumphs of 
the method cease. It frequently cannot determine the name, 
or tlie relation, of the individuals of a species, crystallographi- 
cally ascertained ; this is uniformly the case where those indi- 
viduals occur in a gaseous, a fluid, an earthy, or a compact 
state. In such circumstances, tlie follower of tliis method must 
either admit its great imperfectness, or regard wdth indiffer- 
ence, as imperfect minerals, those which occur in the states 
to which his method does not apply— or, which is the ^same 
thing, reject, as unworthy of scientific arrangement, the most 
numerous and the most valuable minerals of Uie globe. 

But the crystallographer is bewildered in his inquiries, by 
otlier circumstances over which he has no control, and from 
which he cannot extricate himself, by the aids at least, which 
his own peculiar resources furnish. Not a few minerals ex-^ 
hibit the same primitive form, and the same external slmpes ; 
as the cube, dodecahedron, and regular octohedron. In tnese 
circumstances, he cannot rely on his own measurements, as in- 
dications of species, but has recourse to the characters furnish- 
ed by some pi the other methods employed in mineralogy ; thus 
rendering his species dependent on principles which he affects 
to undervalue. 

It has been already stated, as a law in mineralogy, tliat the 
individuals of the same species, in similar states and conditions, 
always exhibit the same properties. But, unfortunately for tlie 
crystallographer, the converse of this does not hold equally true; 
or, in oSiep words, the external form is not always to be de- 
coded upon as an index of composition. The experinients 
by which this inference is warranted, have been executed at 
differj^t periods, by Bemhardi, Bucholz, Beudant and Wpljas- 
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species constitutes only 3 per cent. ! To this statement, the 
crystallographer may perhaps reply, ihiit these are extreme 
cases, and have occurred only in the imperfect productions 
of the laboratory. But examples of tlie power of some spe- 
cies to give tlieir crystidline forms to a large poi-tioii t)f an- 
other species, are of frequent occurrence in nuturc. Large 
crystals usually contain much adventitious matter. In such 
cases, the external form is frequently simplified, and the planes 
have a tendency to curvature. Even in small 'crystals, the 
chemist seldom fails to detect one or two per cents, of Ibreign 
matter nor are the indications of mixture less equivocal when 
die assistance of die microscope (an undeiwaluc^d instrument in 
mineralogy) is resorted to. 

We have indirectly admitted, that these anomalous examples 
may be regarded as mixtures. But there ai’c cases, and these 
too occurring in nature, to wiiich sucli an ex])lanation will not 
opply. This is particularly exemplified in diose minerals, iu 
which one substance is known to be capable of replacing an- 
other, in a compound, witliout altering its primitive form. 
Such substances are said, in the language of the Stockholm 
School, to be isomorphous. Transpositions of tliis kind arc 
known to take place in the crystallographical species, Augitc, 
Hornblende, Mica, and Garnet. In the Augite, for example, 
the same crystalline foiin is common to minerals coutainiiig (bc>- 
cides the silica essential to all of them) 49,04* of protoxide of 
manganese, and 3.12 of lime; 22.19 of lime, 17.38 of protoxide 
of iron, and 4.99 of magnesia ; 28.57 of lime, 1 6.49 of magnesia, 
and 4.44 of protoxide of iron ; 20.87 of lime, and 26.08 of pro- 
toxide of iron; and 24.76 of lime, and 18.55 of magnesia. 
These experiments, regarded as among the most accurate in 
modern analysis, irresistibly lead to the conclusion, that a crys- 
tallographical species, may include several chemical species; 
and that the primitive form, even when not a regular geome- 
trical solid, may give false indications of composition. M. 
Mitscherlech’s doctrine of isomorphism^ while it thus establishes 
the fact, that, in many cases, form is not the index of composi- 
tion, forbids the crystallographer to consider bis method as 
a certain guide in mineralogy; even in reference tp minerals'' 
occurring in the state best suited for the display of his skill^ 

Tbere is yet another circumstance, which merits attenUoni as 
4t of confidence which we can plape in crysv 

taik)graphicalM^ Smilar cleavage 

individuals of the same s^p^e^ in some cases 
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degree. If we nsKumc 40' as the limit of error, it will enable 
ns to estimate the claims of certain species, when these rest 
merely on tlie vali>e of their angles. Arfivedsonire is said to 
differ from Hornblen.lt bv or b\ within the limit of error; 
while CarhoMate oi Tvia^rnesia and Iron from the Tyrol, differs 
from Carbr o 'ji iV of li on by 43' or 3' beyond the limit of error. 

The fjualilies of minerals with regard to Lights have of late 
attracted tlie notice of scientific inquirers, and a rich harvest of 
discovery has already been secured. Many of the most import- 
ant of the results on this subject, we owe to the discriminating 
sagacity and persevering industry of Dr Brewster. By the a- 
gency of light he has established this important conclusion, that 
the primitive forms of crystallized bodies may be inl'erred with 
confidence from the number of their axes of double refraction, 
— conditions necessarily resulting from mechanical structure/ 
optical method has corrected many previous determina- 
tions of primitive forms, given by the most eminent observers ; 
and has indicated the existence of distinct species among indi- 
viduals, where the crystallographer and chemist had failed to 
detect any difference. The resources of the optical method are 
more numerous than those of the crystallographic, inasmuch 
as fluid bodies and transparent compact ones can bo submitted 
to its instruments. It is much to be regretted, that no detailed 
account of the observations which have been made in optical 
niineralogy, has yet been commiinictitcd to the public. It is 
jiretty clear, however, that this method must necesstirily be 
confined in its ajiplication : it must prove inapplicable to earthy 
iniiierals for example, and to a great number of the most valu- 
able but opaque metallic ores. The optical mineralogist, like 
his predecessors, is compelled’ to divide minerals into perfect 
and Imperfect, but w^ithout thence inferring that the latter epi- 
thet is descriptive of his own system. 

The most prominent defect of the methods to which w’e have 
referred, consists in their inability to determine the identity of 
individuals belonging to a mineral species, when these happen 
to be j^resented ip different states. But even in those cases, 
where these mediods are apph the information which they 

yield is uhsatisfactory. ’The naturalist, crystallographerj and 
opticiah, may unite in establishing a new species, and yet the 
ess&lial qualities of may remaiif uhknown, smeeita 
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tallized. With him there is no distribution of miiicrais into 
perfect and imperfect — such as admit of classification, and such 
as baffle all attempts at arrangement. If it be admitted that the 
essential qualities of mineral species depend on the ingredients 
which enter into. their composition, that method, by which the 
nature of these ingredients can be satisfactorily determined, is 
the one which ought to exercise the greatest influence on mincr- 
alogical arrangement. 

Not many years ago, the chemist fancied lie had sufficiently 
determined the nature of a mineral species, if he succeeded in 
estimating the relative proportion of its ultimate elements. In 
such a state of science, the analysis might have been accurate, 
but it was unsatisfactory ; for no decided opinion could be form- 
ed cither with regard to the proximate elements of the species, 
or those ingredients which w^ere accidentally present as mix- 
tures. Fortunately for the science of chemistry, and equally 
so for' that of mineralogy, the doctrine of de/inite proparti ems 
lias, of late, been established on a broad basis of experiment 
and induction. By the aid furnished by this doctrine, the 
proximate elements of a species can now be deduced from its 
ultimate elements ; and the nature and quantity of the mixtures 
which prevail, inferred under the guidance of the same rules. 
But while we admit that the chemical method is preferable to 
the others, in tlie superior certainty and utility of its deduc- 
tions, we must, at the same time, notice some imperfections. 

That the art of chemical analysis is yet far from perfect, may 
reasonably be inferred from the almost daily changes which are 
taking place, in the opinions of chemists, regarding the num- 
ber and nature of tlie elementary principles of bodies belong- 
ing to the inorganic kingdom, and regarding the methods which 
should be employed in their detection,' But in consequence of 
these changes, mirn(?rous improvements have been introduced; 
checks upon inaccuracy have been multiplied; and the pro- 
cesses of manipulation simplified. Perhaps, therefore, we may 
concede to Berzelius and other chemists, that it is in their 
power to estimate the proportions of a compound to within ,.,^5 
part of the weight employed. It is proper, however, to men-, 
tion an acknowledgment by the observer first named (made iii 
the pame paragraph in which the boast of accuracy ^ 
nounced}» that ‘ very frequently, notwithstanding all 
^ results have not agreed beyond the handredth 
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men operated upon, may have been mixed with a portion of 
the rock in which it was imbedded. It is only by repeating the 
analysis on specimens brought from different places, and which 
have been associated with different minerals, that the chen>i,st 
can hope to secure satisfactory results; since, in these cases, the 
mixture will vary in quantity, while the elements of the mineral 
will preserve the same ratio in all. It is to be regretted that 
this precaution has been so little attended to in chemical miner- 
alogy. 

Of late years, several new substances have been discovered, 
togetlu?!* with suitable methods for detecting their presence, and 
estimating their quantity— such as the mettalloid Selenium, the 
earth Tborinum, the alkali Lithium, and the metal Cadmium. 
Those analyses which were performed previous to their dis- 
covery, must now be regarded with suspicion ; and their re- 
petition is imperiously called fpr. 

The progress of chemistry not only affects the credit of mi- 
neralogical analysis, by bringing to light new objects, which were 
formerly included in the estimate ^of known ingredients, but 
operates in an equally efficient manner by discovering new con- 
ditions existing among objects already known. Thus, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Mr Gregor, and M. Klaproth, in their 
analysis ipfWavellitc, relying on the accuracy of their know- 
ledge of alumina, suffered thirty^, ve per cent, of phosphoric 
acid to escape their notice, though an essential constituent of 
the mineral! From their experiments it was considered to be 
hydrate of alumina j afterwards, upon tlie discovery, in some 
specimens, of a little fluoric acid, it was conjectured to be a 
sfd^uate of alumina ; but since the discriminating investi/^- 
tions of Professor Fuchs, it now ranks as a hydrated 2)hospkate 
^aluminuy in which, however, the alumina appears to be in ex- 
cess;— an occurrence to be expected from the geognostical rela- 
tions of the specimens hitherto examined. The credit of all 
analyses, in which alumina is stated as an ingredient, is nOw 
shaken^ until experiments shall be instituted to prove the ab- 
sence Of phosphoric acid with which the alumina may be ihi 
'Coihbihatmni: ' ' : ; 
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But it should be recollected, that, while it has enlarged our 
views of the nature of known compounds, it furnishes no ground 
for concluding, that new compounds may not be looked for. 
When the chemist, under the influence of the prejudice now 
referred to, compares the results of his processes with those 
which theory indicates, he is in danger pf attributing tlie difle- 
rences to errors of manipulation; — to add or subtract until 
he brings the whole to an agreement, and exchange experi- 
mental for theoretical philosophy. The results are thus cor- 
rected by data which, in their turn, may be pronounced erro- 
neous. In no case is this theoretical prejudice better exhibited 
than in the history of the silicate?. * Silica is now generally con- 
sidered to exist in many mineral species in union with other 
earths, acting the part of an acid. It ha?, however, been 
found in such variable proportions to the other eiirths, as to 
perplex, in no ordinary degree, the cautious inquirer. But 
the theoretical chemist finds no dilBculty. Should the silica be 
in defect, the compound may be a siib^silicate^ stibsesqni-sUka/e^ 
or subquadri^silicate. Should it be in suitable quantity, or in 
excess, it may then constitute a silicate, bis-silicate, tri-%ilicaU, 
quadri*^silicate, or sex-silkate. The mere enumeration of these 
compounds is sufficient to excite distrust, particularly in the 
present state of experimental inquiry; and several considera- 
tions induce us to regard many of them, as theoreticard elusions. 
Silica, it is well known, occurs in nearly a pure state in the 
form of rock-crystal and quartz, in every kind of rock, and 
associated with nearly all minerals. It appears, indeed, to 
have a greater tendency to crystallize separately, than to enter 
into union with other substances. It may therefore be expect- 
ed as foreign matter in nearly gll minerals, and should not be 
considered as an element of any body, unless it has been found 
constant in its proportions in difierent specimens collected in 
dissimilar circumstances. It is probable that some of the more 
active acids which are so extensively distributed in the mineral 
kingdom, may be in deflnite union with a base, and this com- 
pound be a mixture in different species, in which it is now' con- 
sidered as an essential proximate element. Such are the fluc- 
ric^ boracic, and muriatic acids. The last substance may al- 
ways be expected, as a muriate of soda, in specimens tak^^n 
from the surface of the earth f as it is widely distributed through 
thf atmosphere during storms at sea^ and precipitated along 
'vWllh^rmn. 

;V Tte^ fetili another source of imperfection in cl^etnioal 
iniucf xiQgy> the chemi^ too oftch 
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neglects or declines to take assistance from the naturalist, the 
crystal I ographer, and the optician. The chemist who has suc- 
ceeded in determining the ultimate and proximate principles of 
a mineral body, and in separating the mixed from the united 
ingredients, should not thence conclude, that all the knowledge 
necessary to the right understanding of the mineral species in 
question, has been acquired. It remains for him to determine 
the natural history, crystallographical, and optical characters 
which it exhibits ; that by their assistance he may be enabled 
to fix on such discriminating marks as may enable other ob- 
servers to determine the species upon which he has operated, 
without being obliged to have recourse to the same analytical 
investigations. It is only by the united efforts of the different 
methods that the progress of mineralogical science can be suc- 
cessfully promoted. Each has its advantages and its defects. 
Nor is it to be concealed, that the aids furnished by any one of 
the methods are usually most eiBcacious where the resources of 
the others have failed. 

It is now time to observe, that though Mr Phillips by 
no means fulfils the conditions which we would impose on 
an author attempting to give a systematical arrangement of 
minerals, his Introduction to Mineralogy conveys much va- 
luable information in a condensed form. The principle of 
arrangement may be considered as chemical, but without any 
attention having been paid to the more recent improve- 
ments in the science. Throughout the work, for example, 
the analyses of the species are given without any attempt to 
connect them with the doctrine of equivalents. The chemi- 
cal system of Berzelius, even with all its faults, if employed as a 
guide, would, we think, have enabled Mr Phillips to have 
iramed a method more suitable to the present state of science, 
and to his own attainments in mineralogy. The natural his- 
torical and physical characters of the species, together with 
their localities, are given imperfectly, and even carelessly. But 
these faults are in some measure atoned for by the minute ciy- 
fi^iiographical details with which the work is enriched. To 
species, there are figures annexed, exhibiting the primitive 
and its modifications ; and the value of the different angled 
given at^lengtfa on the margin. To those, indeed, who 
bec^e acquainted with the crystallographical charac^ 
of the present work will prove a valuable guide. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

In our Number for last May, ]>. 306, there is a passage 
which imputes to Mr Hone a })iracy of INlr Moore’s poems. 
Upon inquiiy, we find that there is not tiie least ground for 
such an imputation. It is of no consecpience now to explain 
how' the author of that passage was led int{> the error ; but it 
is no more than justice to Mr Hone to state, that the result of 
a very diligent investigation has been to satisiy us, not only that 
he is perfectly free from blame as to the publication, but tfuit, in 
the whole course of his professional dealings, he has cojulucted 
himself with the most uiiiinpeacliable fairness and propriety. 


In the same Number we have mentioned, at pagci 381, * dm 
princely gj/iJ of the Barberini Vase by tlie late Duke c)f Port- 
land, ’ to the British Museum. In this statement wc now find 
we have been mistaken. The vase was xwt given, but lent, by 
the noble proprietor, to this great national collection^ — and it is 
to the Duke, and not to his Father, that the public arc 

indebted for tins liberality. 


We are . requested by the author of the Article on ^ the 
Geology of the Deluge, ’ in our last Number, to state, that the 
first foot-iiote to page 197, and the nctle at page 230, are not 
of his writing — and tliat he had no opportunity of correcting 
the prewf sheets of that Article. 
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A(SniCULTUHE, GARDENING, &C. 

The Farrtier’g Magazine ; a Periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. (No. XCVI.) 
Monday, 10th November 1823. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Management of Fruit-trees* By 
Charles Harrison, F. H. S. 8vo. 

Part III. Vol. V. of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society. 
4 to. IL 

A Guide to Practical Farriery, containing Hints on the Diseases 
of Horses and Neat Cattle, with many valuable and original Recipes 
from the practice of an eminent veterinary surgeon. By J. Pursglove, 
sen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILpSOPHY. 

Dublin Problems ; being a collection of Questions proposed to the 
Candidates for the Gold Medal at the General Examinations from 
.1816 to 1822 inclusive, succeeded by an account of the Fellowship 
Examination in 1823. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical; 
with attempts to simplify some of the most difficult parts of the science, 
particularly the demonstrations of the Binomial Theorem in its most 
general form, the solution of equations of the higher orders, By 
j. -tt. Young. 8voi 12s. boards. 

The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography, delineated in a complete 
Series, of Scripture Maps, drawn from the latest and best authorities, 
an d engraved by Richard Palmer on twenty-six plates. 1 6s. coloured, 
or 12s. plain, half-bound. 

Meteorological Essays and Observations^ By J. Frederic DanieB, 
P. 8vo.' ■ ■ ■ ' ' " . ' 

Chemical Recreations ; a series of Amusing and Instructive Ex« 
penitents, which m easily, bafely, and at little ex^ 

pense.. 

PhjSdnological Society. Instituted ^d Feb* 
M 8y^ with fine E 14s* boards. 

A Science, as delivered at the 

8vo. ISs. boards. 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ exhibiting a Vievr of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XIX. ( To be continued Q,mrterly.) 
7s. 6d. 

The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. I. (Published 
Quarterly.) 4'S. 

Metaphorical Sketches of the Old and New Systems, with opinions 
on interesting subjects. By Abram Combe, Edinburgh. 2s. boards. 

A System of Practical Mathematics, for the use of Schools. By 
D. Davidson, A-M. Teacher, Burntisland. The Second Edition, 
improved and greatly enlarged. One thick volume ocfavo. Hs. 
boards. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry ; and of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry ; edited by David Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; with additional Notes and Improvements, Wood-cuts, 
&c. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

The Second Volume of Dr Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, with 
many corrections and improvements. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Elements of a new Arithmetical Notation, and of a new Arith- 
metic of Infinites, in two books : in which the series discovered by 
modern mathematicians for the Quadrature of the Circle and Hyper- 
bola are demonstrated to be aggregately incommensurable quantities, 
and a criterion is given by which the conimensurabiiity or incommen- 
surability of infinite scries may be accurately ascertained. By T. 
Taylor. 8vo, 8s. boards. 

The Universal Guager of Great Britain and Ireland, and General 
Spirit Calculator : being a Practical System of Guaging, by Pen, 
Sliding-rules, Tables, Callipers, and Logarithms, according to the 
Measures hitherto legally adopted in the British Dominions ; and al- 
so according to the new Imperial Gallon, as recommended by a Se- 
lect Committee of Parliament ; and containing upwards of Forty 
Thousand Original Calculations on Guaging Spirits, &c. By Wil- 
Uam Gutteridge. In one vol. 12mo, closely printed. 9s. 6d. boards, 
or 10s. 6d. half-bound. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

A Portrait of his Majesty, engraved in the line manner, from a 
drawing of the late Mr Edmund Scott, of Brighton ; partly executed 
hy late Mr Charles Warren, and finished by Mr I’homas Ransom. 

1 /. ■ > 

. Part IV. of* Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire ; illustrat- 
with a Series of Engravings by Messrs Cqoke, from Drawidga fiy 
F. Chantrey, Esq. R. A. Imperial 4to. 3/. ; Royal 4to. ll. I4s. ; 

r ^IJ^iree Jackson, New Souifi W’ales, with 
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the town of Sidney and the adjacent Scenery; engraved by Hassell, 
from Drawings by Major Taylor, 48th regiment. H. Is. each, co- 
loured to imitate the original drawings. 

Delineations, of Fonthill and its Abbey, richly embellished with 
numerous highly-finished Engravings and spirited Wood- cuts. By 
John Rutter, Shaftsbury. 4to. 1/. 5s. ; large paper 2/. 10s. 

Graphical and Literary Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey, Wilts. By 
John Britton, F. S. A. Imperial 4to. 

Picturesque Vievys of Edinburgh, from Drawings by Henry Ew- 
bank, Esq*, engraved by W. H. Lizars. No. V. Prints, 5s. ; proofs, 
India, lOs. Gd. each part. 

Sabfx^n Researches, in a series of Essays, addressed to distinguish- 
ed Antiquaries, and including the substance of a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the engraved 
Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan. By John Landseer, 
F. S. A. 4to. with numerous plates. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Part XI V. of n Series of Engravings in outline, by Henry Moses, 
of the Works of A. Canova, with descriptions. 8vo. 4s. * 

A Treatise on the Principles of Landscapes, Designs, &c. in eight 
parts. 

A concise Treatise on Perspective, in two fiirts. 

Studies of Trees, and Precepts for Landscape Painting. By John 
Vdrley. 

Myriorama, or many Tltousand Views, consisting of numerous 
Cards, on which are fragments of landscapes, neatly coloured, and so 
ii^geniously contrived, that any two or more placed together will form 
a pleasing view, or, if the whole are put on a table at once, will admit 
of the astonishing number of 20,922,789,888,000 variations : the 
Cards are fitted up in an elegant box. 15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
By Sir Williara Forbes, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. With a portrait. New 
edition. IZ. Is. boards. 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westminster-Hall, with their Auto- 
graphs : being fac-simi I es of Original Sketches, found in the Note- ; 
Bopk of a Briefless Barrister. Fart 1. 8vo. containing 20 portraits, 
coloured. I/. 

Memoirs of the late Henrietta Fordyce, relict of James Eor;- ; 
dyce, 1).D. | to which^^^k^^ a sketch of the IJife of James 

dyce, D^D, Post 8 v(h 6s. boards • j % 
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Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica* Part X. 1/. Is. boards. 

llivington’s and Cochrane’s Catalogue of Books, in various lan- 
guages, and in every department of literature. 8vo. 8s, boards. 

The Second Part of Robert Triphook’s Catalogue of old Books 
and Manuscripts for 1823. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis Horatiana, or a Key to the Odes of Horace : to which is 
prefixed, a Life of the Poet, and an account of the Horatian Metros. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally translated into English verse, 
from the text of Porson, with the original Greek, the Metres, the 
order, and English accentuation, with notes for the use of Students. 
By J. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 8s, 

The Prometheus Chained of JEschylus ; literally translated into 
English prose, from the text of Bloomfield. By J. W. C. Edwards, 
M.A. 8s. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors, with English Notes and a 
Lexicon, for the use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of 
Glasgow. 6s. boards* 

Senecaj Trageediaj, in continuation of the Regent’s Pocket 
Classics. 

HaackV Thucydides, Greek and Latin. 4* vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
boards. 

Haack’s Thucydides, without Latin. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The King (Edipus of Sophocles, literally translated from the 
Greek. By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis, cum Apologia Socratis eidem 
Auctori vulgo adscripta, cum Texta et Notis Plurismus J. G. Schnei- 
deri, auxit Notis et Variis Lectionibus, ex Simpson ct Benwelli, ex- 
wptis Johannes Greenwood, M.A. domus Petri apud Cantabrigien- 
Eis imper Socius, et Regii Orphanotrophii Christi c Pneceptoribus, 
accessefunt L. C. Valkenacrii et D. Ruhnkenii Annotatione Integra. 
8vo. 9s. boards ; with Latin Version, 10s. Gd. boards. 

L. Annei Senecae Tragoediaerecensuitet accuravit Joannes Carey, 
LL.D# 24^mo. 6s. boards. 

COMMERCE. 

The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, &c. of the Customs and Excise 
for the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, brought up 
to the 10th of October 1823. By Robert Ellis, of his Majesty’s 
CustortK, London. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Merchant, Ship-owner, and Ship-master’s Custom and Ex- 
dse Guide. By C. Pope^ brought down to Sept. 1. 8vp. with 
ttiijms, R Is* 

complete Set of T)ecimd Tables, on an improved sys^ 
for calculating^ m Weights, pitrticulsrly ddajf>ted for 

atifd corporate traders,^ and ^- 

^^Hrmfch*^^***** * various examples, 

Sl: xxxix. NO. 78. K k 
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and Six Time Tables, for accounts current. By John Wcstgatc. 
4to. 1/. Is. neatly bound. 

Fairman’s Account of the Public Funds, carefully revised and 
corrected, by B. Cohen. 10s. boards. 

DllAMA. 

Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles, Aiu 
thor of ‘ Virginius, * &c. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Virginias, a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Mary Stuart, a Tragedy ; the Maid of Orleans, a Tragedy ; from 
the German of Schiller, with a, Life of tlie Author. By tlie Rev. II. 
Salvin, M.B. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

.Joseph and his Brethren, a Scriptural Drama. By H. L. How- 
ard. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

EDUCATION. 

School Hours, or a Collection of Exercises and Prize Poems, 
composed by the Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of the Rev. 
A. Barnaby, M.A. Louth, Lincolnshire. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Universal Stenography, or a New, Easy, and Practical System oi 
Short-hand Writing, upon the general principles of the late Mr S. 
Taylor, particularly suited for Student^ in Law, Physic, and Divini- 
ty. By W. Harding, .'is. 

The Oratorical Class-Book ; with the Principles of Elocution sim- 
plified and illustrated by suitable examples ; intended for the use 
of Public and Private Seminaries. By A. M. Hartley, Tcachei 
of Elocution, Glasgow. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

An Epitome of the System of Education established at Hazel- 
wood School. Is. 

The Exerapla Minora, or Eton English Examples, rendered intc 
Familiar Latin. By the Rev. T. Smith, of St John’s College, Cam^ 
bridge. 

Shinton’s Lectures on Writing. Svo. lOs. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical 
By J. R. Young. Svo. 12s. 

Statement by the Directors of the Edinburgh Academy, expiana* 
tory of the Scheme of that Institution. December 1823. Is. 

Observations on the Antichristian Tendency of Modern Educa 
tlon, and on tlie practicability and means of its Improvement. 

John Campbell of Carbrook, F.R.S.E. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Elocutionist ; a Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, pe 
culiariy adapted to display Ae Art of Reading, &c. By Jamet 
3beri%n Knowles. 12ma. $s. 6d-^ bound. 

lUa^rations of the Interrogative System of Education. By 

ii/|^0ompanion to an ^ 

tdyiing Exerctees for Pupils capying and wbioh may^i^^ 

In any eleuit^tary book alfiC^ 
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hands of the pupil. A work recommended to teachers in schools 
and families. 

HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the Years 1821 and 1822. 
8vo. double columns. 1/. Is. each. 

Dodsley's Annual Register, or a View of the Hi.story, Politics, 
and Literature, of the Y ear 1822. 16s. boards. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, Vol. I. for the year 1S21, to be 
continued annually, in one volume 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George III. from the Treaty of Amiens, 
1802, to the Termination of Regency, 1820. By William Bclsham. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Scotland. I. Direct Proof. 
—1, Writing.—* 2, Oath. — 8, Witnesses. II. Indirect Proof. — 1, 
Circumstantial Proof. — 2, Presumptiones Juris. By George Tait, 
Esq. Advocate. 15s. boards. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public General Acts passed in 
*4* Geo. IV. being the fourth Session of the present Parliament, with 
notes and comments. By T. W. Williams, Esq. 8vo. 10s. (Jd. 
boards. 

Kearsley’s Tax-Tables for the Years 1823-1?, containing tables of 
reduced and unrepealed assessed taxes, stamp duties, new duties on 
post horses and hackney coaches, drc. Is. 6d. 

The Ancient Laws of Cambria, translated from the Welsh. By 
William Probert. 8vo. 12s. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian Sen- 
tences and Quotations, in Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England; as also those in the Notes of Christian, Archbole, and 
Williams. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

^ Decisions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion, from November 1820 to November 1821. Collected by J. Wil- 
son, II. Rollo, M.A. Fletcher, and F. SommerviUe, Esquires, Advo- 
cates. By appointment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio. 18s. 

Supplement to Morison’s Dictionary of the Decisions of the Court 
of jSei^ion. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. I. Part I. 
Cdniaining Decisions reported by Durle, Spottiswoode, and Auchin- 
lebli;. 4to. 15s. sewed. 

The IVIarriage Act, 4* Geo. IV. cap. 76, arranged under the heads 
-^RepealiDg Clause, Banns of Matrimony, License of Maniage, 
Register of Marriage, General Clauses, Exemptions, with short ex- 
plicatory Observations, and. an Appendix. By George Lawton, 
jwoctor. 

Decisions of the First Secoitid the Court of j^s- 

s!#/fr6m November li 1821. Collected by J, Wtfc 

son, R. Rotto, Ms A ^Fletcher, an^ Eoinmerville, Esquires, Advo- 
caEwif3>iPy appointment of the Faculty of Advocates, l^olio. 1/, Is. 
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Annqtntions on Lord Stair’s Institutions of the Law of Scotland. 
By Lord Elchics. 4tn. ]/. Is. boards. 

Essays on Constitutional Law, and the Forms of Process ; con- 
taining Su^f^estions for shortening the duration, and lessening the 
expense, of Judicial Procedure, in the difierent Coui'ts in Scotland.^ 
By William Ritchie, Solicitor of Supreme Courts in Scotland, &:c. 
(Js. 

MEniGINE, SIJRGEKy, AND ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Diseases incident to the Human Body which 
are referrible to Atmospherical Causes. By Dr T. Foster. 8vo. 
f)s. 

Practical Observations in Surgery. By H. Earle, F. R. S. 8vo> 

Observations and Commentaries, illustrating the important ad- 
vantages to be derived from the modem system of medical educa- 
tion and practice. By A. Dods, M.D. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

System of Anatomical Plates, with Descriptive Letter- press. By 
Join! Lizars, F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
I.ecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part* IIL— 
Blood-Vessels and Nerves. lOs- 6d. plain, 1/. Is. coloured. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgitval Journal, exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
•Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXXVIII. Being the Jlrst Number 
of a Nexv Series, 6s. 

The PupiTs Phaririacopocia, being a literal translation of the Lon- 
don Latin Pharraacopccia, the English following the original in Italics, 
word for word ; and the Latin text marked to facilitate a proper 
Pronunciation, &c. See. By W. Maugham, surgeon. 18mo. 

The Elements of Pharmacy and of the Chemical History of the 
Materia Medica. By Samuol Fredrick Gray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Lectures on the General Structure of the Human Body, and on 
the Anatomy and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas Chevalier, 
F. R. S. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Part ILVol. XII. of the Medico* Cliirurgical Transactions. 8vo. 18s. 

Transactions of tlie Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh.v 
Ipstituted August 2d 1821. With Plates. One thick volume oc- 
tavo. IBs. boards.^ 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear, contaliiidg 
a comparative View of its Structure and Functions. By J. Hr Curtis, 
8vb.. ■■Ts.-.Qd. 

Tl*? ; Sficowd Voluthe of the Weekly Medico- Cbirurgical end 
^ M a portrait of the late John 

Medical Gul^te of the GJjgrg 3 ^ t^ea^ 0^ 
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and Practitioners in Medicrhe and Surgery, comprising a Domestic 
Dispensatory, and Practical Treatise on the symptoms, causes, pr«?- 
Tention, and cure, of the diseases incident to the liuman frame, with 
the latest discoveries in medicine. Py It. lleece, M.D. 10s. (id. 
boards. 

No. XII. of the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
supported by an Association of Phy&icians, and edited by N. Cluip- 
man, M.D. 8vo. 5$. 

An Engraved Representation of the Anatomy of the Human Ear, 
exhibiting at one view the externaj and internal parts of the organ, 
&c. By Thomas Buchanan. Folio. 12s. Gd. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or compendious Geographical Dic- 
tionary ; containing a description of the various Countries, Kii^g- 
doms. States, Cities, Towns, Mountains, <Scas, Rivers, Harbours, dc- 
of the World ; an account of the Government^ Customs, aiul Reli- 
gion, of the Inhabitants ; the Boundaries and Nat ural Productioris 
. of each Country, Forming a complete body of Geography, 

Physical, Practical, Statistical, and Commercial. Abridged iroivi the 
larger Work in six volumes. Accompanied by Maps constructed 
by A. Arrowsmitb. One thick volume octavo. 1 8s. boards. 

The Genuine Remains in Prose and Verse of Samuel Butler, with 
notes by il. Thyer; twelve plates by Thurston and Brooke. 8vo. 
ISs. ; proof plates, royal 8vo, 1/. 16s. 

Sir Robert Naunton*s Fragmcnta Regalia, or Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, her Times and Favourites, with illustrative notes, and Life 
of the author. Nine Portraits, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; demy, 1/. Is. 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying, and the Variation of tf»c 
Magnetic Needle, By Thomas Fenwick, colliery-viewer and surveyor 
of mines, &c. 8vo. 12s, 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By the late Richard Ay ten. 
Esq, 

Part I,, of Dictionary of Quotations, confining Quotations from 
Shakespeare. 6s. 6d. 

Letters to Marianne. By William Combe, Esq. author of Dr 
Syntax’s Tour in Search of the Picturesque. 12mo, 3s. 6‘d, 

Friendship's Offering; or, the Annual Remembrancer, a Christ- 
mas Present and New Year's Gift for 1824; containing a series of 
views and Qcbi^ embeUishtnents. ISmo., in an embossed case, 12s, 

: CruttweU*fl Origii^ JEfous^^ Account Book for 1$ 14. 4tu. 

and or Marquis do 

M^,an3' 

■:";PpCfiarfcable;ifci:"|y^ in th^f^Ejnstpl^ 

.FooL OarriclL^::^. 

4-5 Essay on which ibeit apiiJearance .b accountjcj 
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for by Causes wholly, independent of Fi«eternatural Agency. By J, 
Anderson» M.D. post 8vo. 2s. 

Harse Momenta Craven®, or the Ci^aven dialect, exemplified ia 
two Dialogues, between Farmer Giles and his Neighbour Bridget ; 
to which is annexed a copious Glossary, 12mo. 4*8. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during the year 
1819. By John Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, Oxon, with Etch- 
ings by the Author. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, as it existed in Europe, 
but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign 
of Charles II.: with a Glossary of the military terms of the middle 
ages, embellished with seventy coloured and ten outlined plates, 
twenty-six illuminated capital letters, and engraved vignette- titles. 
By S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 3 vols. Imp. 4to. 21/. 
boards. 

Naval Records, or the (jhronicles of the line-ofibattle Ships of 
the Royal Navy, from its first establishment in the Reign of lionry 
VIII., with the names of their distinguished commanders ; including 
copious explanations of the names and origin of every ship of the 
line, and a brief chronological list of all the principal naval battles, 
from the time of Edward III. down to the Victory gained at Algiers 
by Admiral Lord Exmouth. Vol. I. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

An Attempt to explain, on Natural Principles, the Cures allegeci 
to be Miraculous, of Miss Lalor and Mrs Stuart. 8vo. Is. 8d. 

Miracles, a Rhapsody. By £. Barton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Complete Exposure of the late Irish Miracles, in a letter to Dr 
Murray, Titular Archbishop of Dublin. By a Rational Christianv 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Forget Me Not, being a present for Christmas and the New 
Year, 1824; with twelve highly finished Engravings. 18mo, in a 
case. 12s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, Na- 
turalist’s, and Historian’s Guide for the Year, forming also a com- 
plete illustration of the Almanack ; to which will be prefixed an In-. 
troductioD, containing the outline of historical and political geo- 
graphy, and an Ode to Flowers, written expressly for this work. By 
}3ernard Barton. 

Account of the proceedings which .took place in Glasgow on the 
occasion of Dr Cbaimers’s leaying St John’s Parish, for the Moral 
FMlosophy Chau* ^af the University of Is. 

A Selection of Antiquarian and Historical Notes^ By iR. O. 
^enoway, Esa. 'V.'; 

Rivington’s continuation ctf Dqdldoy’d Annual Roister 
■¥carT799. 6yd.' 'ILV 

A new Seir^ies of the Inve^i^jKtor, or MagazinA 

A Treatise on the G aa plaj^ed in the 

fi^^^on^on- and Paris Fr^mich^' 
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tions ; annexed to which are the rules in Frencli, printed verbatim 
from the Paris edition. IStno. Is. 6d. 

Essays on the Inventions '*and Customs of Ancient and Modern 
Nations in the Use of Wine and other Liquors, with an historical 
view of the practice of distillation. By S. Morewood. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, down to the 
year 1688. By the Right Rev. Robert Keith. Also, an Account 
of all the Religious Houses that were in Scotland at the time of the 
Reformation. By John Spottiswood, Esq. A new edition, cor- 
rected, and continued to the present time, with a Life of the Au- 
thor. By the Rev. M! Russel, LL.D. in one thick volume octavo. 
1/. Is.; large paper, IZ. 10s. 

A Speech, delivered before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayrj on 
the 15th October 1828, in the case of Principal M‘Farlane, on the 
subject of Pluralities. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., with a Preface 
by Stevenson M'Gill, D.D. Professor of Theology in the University 
of Glasgow. 6d. 

Recollections of an Eventful Life chiefly passed in the Army, by 
a Soldier, giving a full detail of the whole transactions of the Penin- 
sular War. 12mo. 5s. 6d. ♦ 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal Scots and Imperial Re- 
gister, for 1824; containing, among other important additional Lists, 
the Fiar Prices of Scotland for the last seven years. 

The whole carefully corrected to the latest date. 58. bound 
in red, or 4s. 6d. sewed. 

Observations regarding the Salmon Fishery of Scotland, espe*< 
cially with reference to the Stake-net mode of Fishing, the Regula- 
tion of the Close time, and the Necessity of . a Legislative Kevisal of 
the Antiquated Scots Statutes applicable to these subjects. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY.. 

A Treatise on British Song-Birds, including Obervations on their 
Natural Habits, Manner of Incubation, &c. with Remarks on the 
Treatment of the Young, and Management of the Old Birds, in a 
Domestic State ; with 15 Engravings. 12mo. 17s. boards. 

Elements of Zoology ; being a concise Account of the Animal 
Kingdom according to the System of Linnaeus, intended for the Use 
of Young Persons, and as a Companion to the New Copperplate 
Magic-Lantern Slides. To which is added, a short Account or the 
Sliders, and a Description of an Improved Phantasmagoria Lanterm 
By P. Carpenter, Optician. Ss. boards. 

Seiby*s Illustrations of British Ornithology- Part VI. II. 1 Is. 6d. 
plain ; 5Z. 5s. coloured. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as Popular Illustrations Cf the 
Science) leading to its Study as a Branch of General Education. 
*ames L* Drumm^) M.D- ISmo, with 100 Wood^cm*^ 9b. 
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mU^lierps. M. de Humboldt. Translated into English under 
his immediate inspection. 8vo. 14s. boards. ^ 

Supplement to the Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo- 
saicai Geologies ; relative chiefly to the Geological Indications of 
the Phenomena of the Cave at Kirkdale. 8va. 5s. * 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Saint Honan’s Well, by the Author of * Waverley, ’ and ‘ Quentin 
Purwai'd. ’ 5 vols. post 8vo. l/. 1 1 s. 6d. boards. 

Novels and Romances of the Author of Waverley ; comprising 
Tile Pirate, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and Quen- 
tin Dufivard. Handsomely printed, with illustrative Vignette Title- 
pages. 7 vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Another Edition of the same Series of Novels. Handsomely 
printed, with illustrative Vit^nettc Title*pages. In 9 vols. foolscap 
Syo, 8/, 7s. 6d. 

Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in the Emerald Isle. By Re- 
gina Maria Iloche. 4 vols.,, ]/. 8s. 

The Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, or Compliance and Decision; 
By Rosalia St Clair. 3 vols. 1 8s. 

St Johnstoun, or John, Earl qf Gowriei^; a Scotch Historical No- 
vel. 3 vola» 12mo. ]/. Is. boards. 

Italian Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Romance, translated 
from various Authors, with 16 Plates* By G. Cruickshank. 8vo. 
iOs. ; Proofs 14s. 

The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale. 6s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne ; a Story of the New World. 

3 vols. 12mo. ISs. 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance* <* By Loqlsa Sidney Stanhope. 

4 vots. \L 4s. 

Woman’s a Riddle^ a Romantic Tale. By Ann of Sivansea. 
4 vols. 1/. 8s. 

Don Juan de las Sicnas ; or, El Empecinadp ; a Romance. By 
Miss Lefanu. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

M^ry Stewart and the Maid of Orleans, frpm the German of 
Schiller, with a Lite of the Author. By the Rev. H. Salvin, M.D. 
8vo. ] Os. 6d. boards. 

The Spae-W;ife ; a Talq qf The Scottish Chronicles. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Annals of the JParisbr* * Rfagan Gilhaize, ’ &c. 3 vbjs* 

,^ercy Malloiy. ^y the Author of * Pen-Owen.V 3 vols* post 
8vo. H. 10s. boards. 

The Days of Auoen of Fifteenth Century. 

iSmo. 5s. boards. 

Mquntalyth, a Tale, 3 I5s. 

Corfe Castle, qr, a Igsi boardsi^ : 

^^rstwqod; a tale ^ 17^^ I6s.i3d. 

||^;A#<^ures of 
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This History of George Desmond^ founded on Facts which oc-« 
curred in the East Indies, and now published as a useful Caution to 
Voung Men going out to that Country. Post 8vo. Ys. 

Eugenia ; or, the Dangers of the World. % Miss More. 48. 
boards. 

The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, of James Scurry, under 
Hycler Ali and Tippoo Saib. l^mo. 

Mammon in London, or the Spy of the Day ; a Characteristic and 
Satirical Romance, on the Model of Le Diablc Boiteux. ^ vols. 
12mo. l^s. boards. 


POETRY ARD MUSIC. 

Poetical Sketches ; The Profession, the Broken Heart, &c. ; 
with Stanzas for Music, and other Poems- By Alaric A. Watts. 
12mo. 6s. 


Adrastus, a Tragedy ; Amabel, or the Cornish Lovers ; and other 
Poems, By II. C. Dallas, Esq. 8vo. 7a. 6d, boards. 

Part I. of the Sea, Songs of Charles vDibdin, with a Memoir of 
his Life and Writings. By William Kitchener, M. D. Royal Svo. 
8s« sewed. 

Clara Chester, a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Rome, ' and * The 
Vale of Cliamouni. ’ Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. ^ 

The New Caiiope, Nos. 1. and 2* Price 7s, each. Being a Se-‘ 
lection of British, and occasionally Foreign Melodies, newly ar« 
ranged for the Piano-forte, and engraved on copper by John Beu* 
go. With beautiful Vignettes to each Song. To be continued 
quarterly. 

Love, a Poem- By E. Elliot. Svo. Second edition. 7s. 

The Nun, a Poetical Romance ; and two others. Svo. 78. 6d, 

The Pilgrim’s Tale, a Poem. By Charles Lockhart. Svo. 68. 

The Loves of the Devils, and other Poems. Jly S. Baruh. 12ino. 
Bs. boards. 

Horm Jocosse, or the Doggerel Decamerop, being Ten Facetious 
Tales in verse. By Joseph Lunn, Esq. 4s. 6d, 

The Sea Songs of England, selected from Original Manuscripts 
and early-printed Copies, in the Library of William Kitchener, M.D* 
Folio. 21. 2s. boards. 


Edinburgh CQliection of Glees, Catches, Duets, All as re*^ 
vised by the late Niei Gow, jum . Part I. Ss. 

No. 1. of a Npw Weekly Publication entitled the Cabinet or ilia 
Selected Beauties of Literature. Contents— rrThe Rainbow^ WUv 
son ; Caroline, Campbell ; the Broken Heart, Irving. 2d* 

The Minstrel’s Daughter* a Tale of the Scottish Border* In feur 
Cantos. By Alexander Park- 5^ boards. 

A Set of three Caeteiie® W^tzeiffoa 
Sinclair* ; ls.''6d*-':.^ 

..;poj>iTioa ; ' ■ . ■ 

of the Debate wtbh Hoiii^^ W 
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of r Slavery throughout the British Dominions. With a Preface and 
Appendices, containing Facts and Reasonings illustrative of Colonial 
Bondage. Svo. 

VoJ. VIIL of the New Series of Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates; containing the Proceedings in both Houses of Parliament^ 
from the opening of the last Session to the SOth of April, includ- 
ing the whole of the Documents relative to, and the important De- 
bates upon,, the recent Negociations with regard to Spain. Svo. 
W. 11s. 6d. 

* Elements of the History of Civil Government, being a View of 
the Rise and Progress of the various Political Institutions that have 
subsisted throughout the world, and an Account of the Present State 
and Distinguishing Features of the Government now in Existence. 
By the late James Tyson, Esq. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Literary Men and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savage Lander, Esq, 2 vols. Svo. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Revolution and Civil Wars .of 
Hayti ; being a sequel to the Political Remarks upon certain French 
Publications and Journals concerning Hayti. By the Baron de 
Vastey, Chancellor of the King, Membetv of the Privy Council^ 
&c. Svo/ 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism of Glasgow, from the Ex- 
perience of the last eight years. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 

An Appeal to the British Nation, on the Humanity and Policy of 
forming a National Institution for the Preservation of Lives and Pro- 
perty from Shipwreck. By Sir William Hillary, Bart. Svo. 

Count Pecchio’s Journal of Military and Political Events in Spain, 
during the last Twelve Months. With some Introductory Remarks 
on the present Crisis. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 

The Last Days of Spain, or an Historical Sketch of the Measures 
taken by the Continental Powers in order to destroy the Spanish 
Constitution. Svo. 3s. 

The Reveries of a Recluse ; or. Sketches of Characters, Parties, 
Writings, Opinions, &c. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

The Antiquity and Importance of a voluntary Poor-fund, and the 
special duty of all to contribute to it. A Sermon, preached in the 
Church of Langholm, Su^di^) 22d December 1822, in consequence 
of the recent adoption, in that Parish, of Dr Chalmers’s Scheme for 
abolishing, a Cotnpttlsory Atesessmeni^ By the Rey. W. B. Shaw, 
Minister df Is. 

■■ . THEOLOGY. ■ ’ 


Discourses suited to the Administration of the Lord's Supper, in- 
iarspersad idtb ^d^ses and Exhortations to the Communicants, 
a^eeabl^ Churdi* By the Rev. J. 

BrdU^'n,' EdinbnrgteiNi^mo. ■ '5s. ■. . 

Pu R^ligibn, add t|ie Means 0 AttainmenL % the 


Speeches the feisbylery of Glas^ 
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gow on the Motion for Inducting the Rev. Dr M^Farlane into the 
Ministry of the High Church of that City. 8vo. Is. 6d« 

Aids to Reflection, in a scries of Prudential, Moral, and Spiritu- 
al Aphorisms, extracted chiefly from the works of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, with Notes and Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

A Sermon, preached at St Claud’s, Shrewsbury. By the Rev. £. 
Bather. 8vo. Is. 6'd. 

An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with Principles of Chris- 
tianity, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Approach of the Latter Days, in four Dissertations on tlie 
following subjects : The Sword, or War, Pestilence, Famine, and 
Antichrist. 8vo. 7s. 

Illustration of the Historical Evidence of the Fulfilment of our 
Saviour’s Promise to be with his Church to the end of the World. 
A Sermon, preached before the very Reverend the Synod of Aber- 
deen, at their meeting on the 8th April 1828, and published at their 
desire. By the Rev. George Cruden,.A.M. Minister of Logie 
.Buchan. Is. 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Jules Charles Rieu, Pastor of 
the Reformed Church, Fredericia, in Denmark ; with Practical Re- 
jcnarks and Illustrations, and a large Introduction, containing an Ac- 
count of that Colony, and Anecdotes of some of the most Eminent 
Protestant Ministers on the Continent. In one volume 18mp, with 
an Engraving. Is. 6d. boards. 

Letters on the extent of the Death of Christ, in reply to a Sab- 
bath-School Teacher in the West of Scotland. By tlie Rev. James 
Methben, Stewarton. Is. 3d. 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of William Kiflin, Esq. Merchant 
and Alderman in London ; written by Himself. In Eight Chapters^ 
Published from the Original MS. By the Rev. .Wiliam Orme, Perth. 
With a Portrait of Kiffin. 58. 6d. boards. 

An Address to Christians on the Duty and Advantages of Family 
Worship. By the Rev. Thomas Brown, Dalkeith. .6d. 

An Address *to the Associate Congregation, Infirmary Street, 
Edinburgh. By George Paxton, Professor of Divinity to the Asso- 
ciate Synod. Is. 

A full and Accurate Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Synod of Glasgow* end Ayr, in the Case of Principal M'Farlane, 
With all the Documents, an Introduction, Ac. la.;6d. 

A Monitor to Families; or. Discourses on some of the Duties 
and Scenes of Domestic Life; By Henry Belfrage, Minister of the 
Cospel, F^kirlu 12ino. Ts. 04^ boards. 

Eighteen aiMitional Sennons intended to estahli^ the in^parafaia 
.connexion between the Doctrines Practice of Christianity* 
jdicated to the Bithop of St David’s. By the Author of the fi;>iinhr 
12010.;.; As* ' 

A Second Series of Sermons, Xioeti^al ao^ Practical, adapted 
jthe Service of particular SundayA Rev. Jt^cs ;^iaa]l, 
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AiM. of St Mary Hall» Oxford, and Curate of Rochdale. 8vo. 

Hioughts on Final Cniversal Restoration. By C. Baring, Esq. 
12ft}o. £ 3 . 

A Selection from the Sermons of the Rev. W. J. Abdy, A.M. to 
which is prefixed his Memoirs. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on Popery. By the Rev. J. S. Sengravc. 

Bishop Taylor's Rules for Holy Living and Holy Dying. 1 vol. 
ro^al 18mo. 8s. Gd. 

Border's Mental Discipline. 12ino. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick, or Incidents illustrative of the Beauties and Graces of 
Vital Piety in the Domestic Circle. 18mo. 2s. 

Religion the true Source of Happiness. 1 8mo. 2s. Gd. 

A Treatise on Religious Fasting, being an attempt to examine the 
Authority, explain the Nature, consider the Design, and recommend 
the Observance of that Duty. By E. R. Lloyd. 12mo. £ 5 . 

The Refiector, or Christian Advocate ; in which the united efforts 
of Modern Infidels and Socinians are detected and exposed. By the. 
Rev. S. Piggot, A.M. 8vo. 10s* 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the? Archdeaconry of Derby 
at the Visitation at Derby and Chesterfield, 1823. B 3 ^ the Kcv. S. 

Butler, D.D. 4>to. 3s. Gd. 

A Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M.P. on his accepting 
the office of President to the Church Missionary Association of Maid- 
stone. By G. R. Gleig, M.A. 8vo. 

The Great Duty of Self- Resignation to the Divine Will. By the 
late Dr Worthington. I2mo. Ss. Gd. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the’ Connection of Science with Re* 
Ijgion, drc. By Thomas Dick. 12mo. Ys. boards. 

Sermons Preached in St John’s Church, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

: A Sermon on Infidelity, preached at the Meeting of the Synod of 
l^ife on the 14<th October last. By the Rev. John M‘Lachlan, Mini- 

tho Doctrine of Original Sin ; with a Critical 
* All men,' ‘ Many,^ Ac.— Ho- 
mans V, By the Rev. John Cormack, 

Father^^Qfeiii^ » a Rdb^ By the Author of 

A of all Re%tqiis and Reli^ous Denominations. To 

wb^im: An Essay on Tnith ; On the State of the Worid 

III a Sketch of Ailedoiia^ 

'".^Mbrninit for 

every'/lj^y.of the-'^w. the. Or^alGernigp of 

Alarm.' 12iifo.': IGsr 
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Sermons of the late Rev. James Saurin, Pastor of the French 
Church at the Hague. Translated by the Rev. R. Robinson, Hen- 
ry Hunter, D. D. and the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, A. M. With ad- 
ditional Sermons, now first translated ; the whole corrected and re- 
vised by the Rev. Samuel Burder, A- M. 6 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait of the Author. 3/. Ss. boards. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of a New and Uniform Edi- 
tion of the whole Works of John Owen, D. D. Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church ; to be completed 
in 16 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

The Anti-Swedenberg. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

A Course of Lectures illustrative of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
the Rev. Daniel Warr, Haverfordwest. 8vo. 8s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Triennial Visitation of the 
Province of Munster, in 1823. By Richard, Archbishop of Cashel. 
8vo. Is. 

The Doctrines of General Redemption, as held by the Church of 
England and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their 
•Scriptural Evidence, and in their Connection with the Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberties of Mankind. By James Nichols. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

TOPOGHAPHY. 

A Visit to Dublin, containing a Description of the principal Cu- 
riosities and Public Buildings in the Irish Metropolis. Embellished 
with a beautiful Engraving of the Four Courts, Dublin. IBmo. 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 

VOYAGES ANI> TIIAVELS. 

Travels through part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 
and 1819. By John M. Duncan, A. B. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

The second and concluding volume of Burcheli’s Travels in 
the Interior of Southern Africa, with numerous coloured engrav- 
ings, vignettes, &c« from the Author’s original Drawings. 4to. 
4/. 14s. 6d. 

Travels into Chili over the Andes, in the years 1820 and 1821 ; 
with some Sketches of the Production and Agriculture, Mines, In- 
habitants, &c. ; illustrated with 30 plates, By P. Schmidtnieycs^ 
4to. 2/k 2s. bodrds. 
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jflct of 1701, should undergo revision, 380-2. 

‘ Adam Blair ^ * the story, 185 — a specimen, 186. 

Advocates, number of, 377 — offices for, 378 — the eiiiolumenls, 370 

Advocate, Lord, of Scotland, is invested with a large discretion as 
Public Prosecutor, 365, 6 — splits himself into various Deputies, 
368 — is the Privy Council, Grand Jur}^ of Scotland, 369, 370 

. —views of those who are satisfied with the office, and of those 
who would abolish it as an abomination, both incorrect, 371, 2 — 
the chance of his being quite candid when bis place or bis party 
are at stake, judged of, 373, 4 — tins not removed by saying per- 
sons of high character must be raised to tlie office, 374, 5 — should 
be obliged to act as a political character in an iniinitely less de- 
gree, 375-9 — ought never to be Secretary of State for Scotland, 
380. 

Allinricc, the Holy, a strange and portentous confederacy of Sove- 
reigns against the improvement of mankind, 468 — were willing 
tools of Napoleon, ib. — their hypocrisy disgustful, 469 — our mi- 
nisters lulled by their high-flown phrases of mock religion, 470 — > 
but have since caught a glimpse of the truth, 471, 2 — attacked 
Spain under pretences the most shameless ever exhibited to the 
indignation of mankind, 476-9 — samples of the topics urged, 477 
—would extend their blessings to the New World ; the United 
States have declined the obligation, 487. 

Angouleme, Madame de, ^ Narrative ’ by, a short and meagre tract, 
. devoid of interest, 91, 2 — Count Fersen’s share in tlie expedition, 
‘ the scandal of Paris, ’ not alluded to, 94 — Private Memoir by, 
. during her imprisonment, 100. 

Annals of the Parish, account of, 162, 3 — a few specimens, 163- 
170. 

AppeUaie Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, changes in the, pro- 
posed by a Committee of their Lordships, 432-443 — the scheme 
brought out with much preparation and stage-effect, 44'4 — ‘ that a 
Speaker be appointed * (not a member of the House) ; the most 
inconsbtent and tiling ever invented by the wit of man, 

t 445, 6;— eren suppostn^ him a Lord df weight in the House, the 
r ea^posvre made by the ftei merciless^ 447, 8— the voluntary di- 
lemma of their Lordsh^a be perceived by the people, ib.— 
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the objecti'an equally obvious with respect to the Peers themselves, 
who might take a part in the business when compeiled to attend, 
449— to separate the Speakership from the Great Seal, fatal, 450-5 
— two objections on constitutional grounds, 456, 7 — the language 
used, upon the change introduced at the late King's accession, most 
absurd, lb. 

Atahian literature, rapid growth of, a striking phenomenon, 391— 
influence of, on Spanish, 397. 

Arhifrari/ governments, present policy and future fate of, 282. See 
Governments and Monarchy. 

Armour, the use of, first suggested by the pleasures and dangers of 
the chase, 348 — its peculiarities in different states, 349 — reasons 
for a re-arrangement of the Royal Collection, 361 — noble and ge- 
nerous associations excited in us by an inspection of the armour 
of our ancestors, 3G1, 2. 

Artisans, oppressive statutes passed to prevent, from emigrating, and 
from exporting machinery, 341 — these incdicient, as well its un- 
just, S42-5. 

Austria/ the most vindictive and low-raindecl of the confederated* 
despots, 289, 473 — efforts to conciliate the lower classes, by re- 
gulations for the improvement of agriculture and manufactures, 
&c. made even by it, ib. 


B 

Sadellyt Dr John, narrative by, of an extraordinary cure, 56 — his facts 
of suspicious accuracy, 57 — his reasoning more confused and un- 
satisfactory, rb. — singular specimen, 58. 

Bankes, Mr, representative of the notion about forcing mankind 
by pains and penalties, 48— consequences of the worthy £rrorist*s 
bill, 45. 

Btmrbons/ list of Royal authors swelled by, 91-^108 — strictures upon 
the Editor, ib. 

BrUish Finances/ progress of the public debt since 1793, 23-9, 42— 
financiaV statements of Ministers carelessly got up, and little cre- 
dit due to them, 39 — they have been nugatory, fallacious, and 
unfbtmd’ed, 41. 

Buckland, Rev. W., Reliquiae Diluvianse by, 196-r^exeellent observa- 
tions of Bishop Burnet he should have considered first, 197-8 — 
account of the book, 207 — inferences it goes to establish obvi- 
ously opposed to the Mosaic narrative, 233. 

Burns, entertained mistaken nolions of independence, 71— peace 
to his memory ! 72. 

CsuiUreitgh/ Lord, implicitly trusted in thb integtity of the Holy 
iilUies, 47(>*-4iis taunts on all who sUspec^d them bitter, 471 v 
very atident, in secondary Umestonej, series 

f at Plymouth, 2 German caves^ 220-2— contents 

of the cave of KirkdalCi ouiious, 2(39. 
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Chancdti^f Lord HIgb| general opinion in fiivour of his qualU 
fications, why, 450 — ^why should ho have less time now than for- 
merly, for the discharge of his judicial functions? 437-S. 

Chivalry y origin of, 353— -thirst for renown, and recklessness of per- 
sonal exposure, in our Scottish nobility, 355, 6- 

Chrhtianay state of society in, 141. 

Chronichy Latin, of Turpin, outline of its contents, 408-411.. 

Clarkes Travels through Denmark, Sweden, &c. 140, ei fa- 

vourable specimen of his powers of description, 145. 

Clarksony T., Esq., * Thoughts ' by, on the improvement and emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the British colonies, 118 — preface to the 
work, 121 — cases showing the practicability, safety, and advan- 
tages of their emancipation, 127, et seqq, 

Climatey our, change of, probable, 214. 

Combinaiionsy the consequences of, not such as to warrant tfieir pre- 
vention by law, 318, 320— workmen suffer more from a sirike than 
their masters, 321, 2 — resorted to by the masters for reducing 
wages, 324, 5 — those associations actuated by what spirit, and re- 
sort to what means, 328 — the mystery of Scotch combinations 
explained, on the principle that the Court of Justiciary has power 
to declare any thing it chooses a crime, 336. 

Combination LaxeSy history and character of the, 315— 16— engender a 
deadly habit between the different orders of society, 330 — incline 
the generality of men to combine to overturn llie Legislature I 
331 — abolition of, would be wise and salutary, 532 — sufficient 
specimen of, in Scotland, 337-340. 

Costumcy chronology of, 348. 

Count Trios, ballad of, containing beautiful description of feeling, 
415. 

Country of our birth endeared to us by the tenderest ties, 342. 

Court of Chancery, account of the origin and business of the, start- 
ling, 246 — the Lord Chancellor beset with difficulties in the up- 
right discharge of his duties, 247> 8— the attention of the public 
fixed on, whence, 252 — proceedings in the House of Commons re- 
specting, 253— no adequate remedy provided,. 254 — a cause sail- 
ing in, an annuity to the Solicitor, 256. 

Court of Justice, bf curious constitution, proposed to be made of the 
Lords, by a cbinniittce of their own, 40-9. 

CryttdUogmphyi has reached great degree of precision, 493. 

JDe&f, Public, of Great Britain, progress of the, since 1763, 23— un- 
redeemed, funded and unfunded, charge for it, expenses of ihanage- 
ineht, &c.{irQmil^ — ^from 1793 to 1816, 24. 

unSV^i^^ of it pribentod by the 

surface the same as the |>r,e* 
rather successive than simultanierids, 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. 78. LI ; 
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Iloctors of Bamberg and Dublin, are attempting to palm gross imposi- 
tions upon the world, 60-3, 65. 

Domingo f Sty slaves suddenly liberated in, quiet and industrious, 130 
— sample testimony lo their situation during Toussaint's reign, 
131, '2. 

Don Roderick y ballads relating to the defeat of, 4? 16. 

• JC. , 

India Compani/y treat with contempt and scorn the statutes 
passed by the * collective wisdom of the Great Council of the 
Nation,’ 461-6 — plunder their fellow-citizeiis with a spirit of un- 
paralleled rapacity, ib. 

Earthy ‘ belly ’ of the, described by Robinson, rector of Ouseby, in 
Cumberland, 200 — its whole internal structure by Catcott, 203 — 
Kirwan's wild proposition respecting, 205. 

Eldony Earl of, advantageous situation of the, as the Lord Chancel- 
lor, — has availed himself of it how far, 249 — decisions of the, es% 
clusive of all conclusion, 251 — remarkable and peculiar cascy^ 
258, 9. , , 

Ettropcy Continent of, presented a spectacle ai once humiliating and 
frightful, 282 — deduces a moral from the great and agitating dra- 
ma,. 284, 5. 


F 

Ferdinand F//., picture of, who is held up by the Holy Alliance as 
the sample of legitimate monarchy, 484^ — it may prove instruc- 
tive to other nations, ib* 

Foreign Policy, Our, our remark six or seven years ago, on the re- 
sults of, since confirmed, 488. 

French Government, has acted most falsely and deceitfully towards 
Spain, 479^481. 

Funding System, unfounded opinions respectihg, 3 — supplies easily 
obtained by, 5-^ this one of its great defects, 6 — the argument of 
distributing the expenditure over a lengthened period, fallacious, 

8 — absolute waste of the national resources occasioned by, to the 
oi one hundred and Jorty~six millions ! 24-31' — its injurious 
effects anticipated by Hume and Smith, 18— experienced in Hol- 
land, 19— France, 20— Great Britain, 21, et seqq* Sinking 
Fund* 

Q . 

Gamey any description of, may be had to any amount, !4S, 4-^deallag 
in, not discreditable, 46— not considered as property % com- 
mon people, 47, 8--50->^thepce Impossible to prevent the sale 
48r-llie experiment of ie^izing the sale of, ought to be tried, 

■ 

engen4er a ferocious spirit in riie cbthmon people, 46 tJ i 
— teach a memorfdile lesson on die philosophy of legislation, 48*5C| 
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— the argument against the alteration because it would drive 
* gentlemen out of the country f-lgrossly absurd, 4-9— the plan of 
the new bill — that qualified persons should sell to licensed distri- 
butors to the public — would prove successful, 51-4: — some altera- 
tion must take place, ib^ 

Geology of the Deluge, history of the, 196— humble qualifica" 
tions of writers on the, in the 17th century— Robinson, 199— 
Hutchinson, 201 — Catcott, 202— Kirwan, 204* — appearances de- 
monstrating a universal inundation of the globe— three distinct 
epochs. 

GovernmentSy arbitrary, recently strengthened by what circumstances, 
286 — hitherto singularly ignorant and prejudiced, ib — a new era 
begun — propose on the strength of improvements to wage a fierce 
war on liberty, 2S8 — compensation ultimatdy to he made for the 
present security and imposing attitude of, 290 — superiority of con- 
stitutional governments to, 295-6— genius and energy of charac- 
ter never thrive but in a free country, 297. 

Granadfiy ballads relating to the civil wars of, 4:18. 

Grand Juries, on the proposal of introducing, into Scotland, we have 
been long in making up our minds, 887 — under certain regulations, 
would be. beneficial, 3B8. 


H. 

//<zmowy, intimately connected with melody, 74- — those who would 
place them in opposition appeal to Rousseau — an authority of little 
value, 76. ' 

Headlanif Mr, Letter by, to Mr Peel on Prison Labour, 299 — rea- 
soning of, on what prison law ought to be, held out to public no- 
tice, 302, 3 — perpetually (confounds the convicted and the ac- 
cused, 305 — his panacea for all poor prisoners is the atrocious 
cruelty of the Tread-mill, 308. 

Prince Impostor, works miracles in the gross by whole dis- 
tricts, 59-T>thc chiefest of enthusiasts or dissemblers, 54-^6. 

House ofLordSf mode of inquiring into the increasing defays in, by 
a Committee, excited much observation, 4*33 — history of the facts 
regarding the arrear very instructive, 4*34—5 — some change proved 
to be necessary, 436 — the machinery of 1813 has failed, whence, 
438-9— loose assertions of the Lords’ Report respecting the aug- 
mentation of Equity business to be received with caution, 440. 

Hume, Mr, sample of his accuracy— rhis mistakes favour the Stuarts, 

H^tidhinfson^ Esq,^ the founder of a sort of geological schdoi, 201 
~hia inSoled<^ in spealdng of 

l^rtiOdlarii respectiog, 21 mode of proceeding in 

'the detraction £hg)and> 213^wlia^i 
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jQhiHoji. Dr, lent a ready ear to j^hoat storiea^ 65, 

Jorge Manriqucy beautiful poetry by, on the deatJi of hia father, 
429. 

Judges, to influence, by promotion, ought to be checked, 456. 

Justiciary, Court of. See SootlaTid. 

K 

Kolli, Baron de, commissioned to manage a plot of the English Go- 
vernment, 235 — eminently deficient in caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy, ib. 240 — his imprisonment, and attempt to^escape, 
interesting, ^^42. 

Llherty, justly declared by Lord Grenville to be the birthright of 
man all over the globe, 125. 

* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ account of, 1 80— -specimens, 
181-5. 

Linneeus, tomb of, 149. 

Literature,^ something melancholy in the decline of 394, 431, 

Loans, effect of, on national wealtli, 4— hfans contracted from 1793 
to 1816, charges, &c. 28. 

Louis X VI,, after his sentence, appealed to the Primary Assemblies, 
105-6. 

Louis XVIIL, Narrative by, of his escape from France^ without 
merit, 94. ' 

Lomoist plan of, affording delusive and momentary relief, fatal to 
France, 20 — the ministers of George II. and George IIL all bred 
in his school, 22. 

jLovc poetry, Spanish, with an appearance of profusion, exhibits a 

: real poverty of sentiment, 423 — exceptions, specimens exquisitely 
graceful and beautiful, 424«-6 — ^fear of a country maiden who had 
dropt her lover's present into the well, 420— Finnish specimen, 
written by a girl on the absence of her lover, 155. 

M 

Marquis of Mantua, famous ballad of the, 412-4« 

Mcyrick, Dr, inquiry into ancienLmprour by, 346— conducts through 
a splendid succession of scene|^|d events, 347 — derivations dili- 
l^endy collected or ingeniously devised, 350, S53-5-r-exceptions 
made from the praise conferred, 359. 

Mtueralogical Systems, temnxkn on the diversity of, 48 8-Jthe natu- 
ral-history method of determiniDg a species reprehetasibler^ 491-^ 
fortanalely difficult;!^ t'enderin^ it li^romising, 49jit<^die crysiUtK 
lographic^ method, 493— opiu^, 

prejudic^i Ip 

tafco aiisistance) 5QP» 
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Mines of PreAurg^ descent into the« described, H5. 

Minstrels of Scotland, curious enactment regarding the^ 83— 4cnew' 
no distinction between the noblest actions and the most reprehen- 
sible, 402, 404. 

Miracles, pretended to have been performed by the incantations of 
his High Reverence, Prince Hohenlohe, chief conjuror at Bamberg, 
59 — by the late Mr Loi|therbourg^ landscape-painter, 58 — and 
by giving the glorious and immortal memory, 64. 

Modena, persecutions suffered by the Liberal party in the dutchy of, 
473-6. 

Monarchy, absolute, hands of, strengthened by what circumstances, 
286— efforts to secure advantages to the cause of tyranny,- 287-8 
— as arbitrary monarclis, may come to prefer the safe and honour*^ 
able control of national representatives to the ignominious do- 
minion of interested and incapable individuals, 294. 

Moore, Mr, M.P., bill introduced by, for repealing the laws against 
combinations, loaded with a multitude of confused and perplexed 
clauses, 317. 

Music, a subject on which every body is ready to dogmatise, 74— 
the system of Rameau, 77« 


N 

Negro emancipation and improvement, Society for promoting, abide 
by a sure test, 1 18 — principles which animate us through this 
question, 120 — the promoters of the abolition never pretended 
that they were only at war with the traffic,— quotations •from Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s most eloquent speech, 123 — Mr Sheridan, 124 
—Lord Grenville, 125 — Duke of Northumberland, ib.— the fears 
of rebellion from emancipating the slaves chimerical, — this proved 
by experiments, 126, 1S9. 

Notes by the Editor, 260, 501. 


O 

Oho, third town in Scandinavia, 153-4. 

Oland hut, internal economy of an, 151. 

Otranto, Duke of, obliquities of the, covering his Grace with disgrace 
—coolly and deliberately avowed, 240-2. 


Paul, Emperor of Russia, absurdity and insanity of his conduct, 
156, 

Penn, Granville, Esq-, strange geological supposition of, 206* 

in Englim its retinue in former times overwhelming,^ 350. 
Prke^ Dr^ ^qlse-^generating pentiy of, 34— ^Mr Pitt’s fainovisfilnkiiig* 
Cum on fais principles and calculations, ib. 

Jhi^^ners, untried, who do not choose to work, nmgistrolo^ 

IP maintain, d00<^-addr€^e4 by ium of the quoriw ih 
^907— qntruly stated t6 better dff than pfcvlpiis to 

' ■ 5 ' 
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308-— tlie privileges given bjr law to, not great, 366— ought not 
to be punished because suspected, 303, 313 — absurd notion 
of some gentlemen respecting the treatment of a person once in 
prison, 312. 

Pr<^eisio7i(d classes, an income tax would not fall with disproportion- 
ate aeverity on the, 13 — even when only imposed during the con- 
tinuance of a war, 14. 

* Proxfostt The, ' the most remarkable and edifying thing in, what, 171 
— extracts, 172-7. 

Q 

Qitatterly List of New Publications, 261, 502. 

Queen of Etruria, touchingly records her wrongs, such as the neces- 
sity of occasionally eating ofi^ china, 245. 

R 

/letjc/attow, our belief in, too firm to be shaken by any failure of co- 
incidence between the results of physical inquir}' and sacred his- 
tory, 229 — tlie attempt to connect those in geology premature and 
dangerous, from its imperfect state, 197. 

Jlevenue and expenditure, present state of, 42. ‘ 

IloscoCf Mr^ our old friend will be conciliated, we hope, 314 — men 
have different tastes, but why so cross ? ib. 

Royal Authors^ why rare and mediocre^ 85 — Frederic II. of Prussia 
the best, ib,— James VI, a mail of learning, destitute of genius, 
but endowed with some cleverness, 86 — composition of Charles II. 
mean — his account of his concealment in vthe oak, 88— another 
extract, Uie best passage in the book, 90 — Bourbon Authors, 91, 
94, 100. 

Rules, general, eagerly protected by sensible men, even when doing 
more harm than good, 309, 

Scollarid, political system of, very defective, 363-4— must undergo 
complete revision, 392-r-Combmation Laws of, 337— Justiciary 
Court, its * native vigour * monstrous, 337-340, 383— it obstructs 
the acquisition of right judicial habits, 385— the impossibility of 
reconsidering sentences; indefensible, 384, t 

refutes the charge ofna^ 
account of them, l60^1--rAnnda of 
the Eai:i|th» 17 1— Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Trials of Matg^^ 

dphsideFahle 
so good; i77-^Ringan ; CJil- 
h^e but not 

to tbe' country, ^49,# 
at lEpn ^ « 
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Hinlcing Fund^ origin of, 31 — soon perverted from its original desti- 
nation, 32 — does not operate at compound interest, ib. — a clumsy 
compound of delusion and quackery, 34 — loss occasioned by tlic 
Commissioners, to the country, of 602,830/. during the war, 35 — 
looked upon by Ministers as a fund which they may squander 
with safety, 32, 37 — sinks the public in debt and difficulties, 41. 

Slave system, but one conceivable justification for the continuance of 
the, 120 — abolition of, w ill be profitable, 127, et seqq. 

Smylhy Professor, a writer of great tasie and sensibility, 80 — speci- 
mens, 81-2. 

SoKigs^ the first lessons and memorials of savage virtue, 67 — contri- 
bute to refine by fostering generous feeling, 68 — a powerful en- 
gine either for good or ill, ib. — influence on the ScottisJi cha- 
racter striking, GO — voluptuous and seductive among the higher 
classes, 7l_happy specimens of iho poetry contained in Mr 
Thomson’s Melodies, 78-82. 

Spanish lAteralurCy sketch of, antecedent to the age of Cliarles V., 
33J; — iruiuciice of Arabian upon, not equal, 397 — ballads from a 
rich fund of materials, 399 — causes of their superiority, 401— 
indicate a spirit of humility and gentleness, 403--4i‘2 — passages 
from the Marquis of Mantua, 413— Count Irlos, 414 — the defeat 
of Roderick, 416 — ^his lliglit over the jdain of Xeres, 417 — the 
civil wars of Granada, 418— La Mina Morena, 420 — Amatory 
poems, 422-6 — religious, 426-8 — moral, 428 — beautiful poem by 
Jorge Manrique, 429 — ^looked back upon with melancholy reilec- 
tions and gloomy anticipations, 431- 

‘ Speculum^ Regale, ' extracts from, curious, 352. 

Sieelc^ Mr Joshua, admirably improved the condition of his slaves 
in Barbadoes, 134-5 — changed them into copyholders, 136 — the 
results gratifying, 137. 

Stockholm, state of literature and science in, 150. 


7axt‘s ; — a tax on 7iccessari€s would not impose a heavier burden on 
the labouring classes, than on any other, 12 — an income-tax 
not fall with disproportionate severity on professional men, 13 — 
an income-tax preferable to those on necessaries or luxuries for 
raising the supplies within the year, 15. 

Tea, should be as low in London and Liverpool os in Hamburgh 
and New York, 458 — prices and quantities at the Company's 
sales in March 1823, 460— price currents in New York, ib. — on 
the Continent, 461— -prices at New York and Hamburgh con- 
trasted with the Company’s, 462 — the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Company costs the people of this country tw millions two hundred 
thousand pounds Sterling a year !— a most scandalous imposition, 
463 — it is now before the public, ib. — the higb price not main* 
ly a consequence of the duty payable to Government, 4^* 
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Tread^MiAiM wot-k at the, supposed by gentlemen not lo b&consider- 
ed by the common people as a punishment^ 304» — -a man not obsti- 
‘^nntqiy idle because he will not submit to it> 305 — the degradation 

' eifKoiigh to revolt every feeling of an untried person, 31(> — an ex- 
cellent method of punishment, but abused, 313. 

^ Trials of Margaret hindsay^ has drawn more tears from us than any 
work we have had to peruse^ 189 — quotations, ib.-195. 

Type-Jhunders^ business of the, unwholesome and disagreeable* and 
yet the rate of their wages unusually low, 227. 

U 

Upscda^ changed condition of* 148^9. 

W 

Wagesj the rate of, should be elevated as high as possible, 333—5. 

Wart expenses occasioned by, to be defrayed, how ? 1 — this a pe- 
culiarly fit period for discussing the question, 2 et scqrf,m — always 
a great evil, 6. 

West India I stands ^ miserable management in our, 13 9-— agricultural 
system in, far inferior to that in thq East, ib. 

Wool-Taxt history of the, curious and instructive* llO-^most op- 
pressive, 113- — official accounts demonstrating iita injurious effects, 
114 — ^singular condition of its repeal proposed by Mimaiilid^to^the 
Manufacturers, 1 16‘. 

Woollen manufactures, of paramount importance* 109— foreign com- 
petition in* with us* Successful, 111. 
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